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PREFACE 


This study was occasioned by the ecumenical consultations between 
Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox theologians over the past 
fifty years. In their discussions they took Cyril of Alexandria and ‘his’ 
uta púos formula as their starting-point. An initial study made me 
doubt whether the interpretation given to the christological terms in the 
ecumenical agreements was in line with what the archbishop himself 
will have meant. I also found out that present-day commentators are 
not in agreement on the meaning of the key terms in Cyril’s christology. 
Besides, a systematic study into the meaning of these terms in Cyril’s 
christological works has never been published. ‘This volume is meant to 
fill at least part of that lacuna. 

It is my desire that the ecumenical movement will develop and 
that Christian unity will grow. If, therefore, the conclusions of my 
study undermine the abovementioned agreements, I hope that it will 
lead to intensified consultations, also between Eastern and Western 
churches. 

An earlier version of this book was my doctoral dissertation at the 
Protestant ‘Theological University in Kampen, the Netherlands. I wish 
to thank the three people who supervised the work and who, each in 
her or his own way, have contributed to the improvement of the end 
result. Prof. Gerrit W. Neven has been a continuous encouragement to 
me for many years, and with his questions and remarks he made me 
think through underlying assumptions and possible implications. Prof. 
Adelbert J.M. Davids has introduced me into patristic theology and his 
careful reading of the text has led to many improvements. With her 
expertise on the christological developments in the early church, Prof. 
Theresia Hainthaler was willing to read the manuscript with a critical 
eye. I am also grateful to Prof. A.P. Bos for his valuable comments on 
the chapter about Aristotelian logic. 


XIV PREFACE 


Finally, I would like to thank the editors of the series Vigiliae Chris- 
tianae Supplements for the time they have given to reading and assessing 
my lengthy manuscript. And also Ivo Romein and Mattie Kuiper of 
Brill Publishers, who have helpfully guided me through the publication 
process. 


Culemborg 


Hans van Loon 
October 2008 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the past fifty years, representatives of the (Chalcedonian) East- 
ern Orthodox and of the (Miaphysite)! Oriental Orthodox church fam- 
ilies have met a number of times to overcome their doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical differences, first unofficially, later officially. More than fifteen 
hundred years after the Council of Chalcedon (451) which was the 
dogmatic cause of their separation, there is a rapprochement between 
these two traditions. In itself, it is certainly to be welcomed when the 
unity of Christians is advanced by the overcoming of age-old differ- 
ences. The way in which the agreed statements are phrased, however, 
calls for some caution. 

From the first meeting on, Cyril of Alexandria's christology, and in 
particular ‘his’ uia «ooi; formula, has been the starting-point for the 
consultations. In the agreed statement of the first unofficial consultation 
it says: 

In our common study of the Council of Chalcedon, the well-known 
phrase used by our common Father in Christ, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
mia physis (or mia hypostasis) tou Theou logou sesarkomene (the one physis 


or hypostasis of God's Word Incarnate) with its implications, was at the 
centre of our conversations.? 


And the agreed statement of the second official consultation declares: 


Throughout our discussions we have found our common ground in 
the formula of our common Father, Saint Cyril of Alexandria: mia 
physis (hypostasis) tou Theou Logou sesarkomene, and in his dictum that “it 
is sufficient for the confession of our true and irreproachable faith to say 
and to confess that the Holy Virgin is Theotokos” (Hom. 15, cf. Ep. 39)? 


The centrality of the uia bots formula in these ecumenical agreements 
and the reference to Cyril of Alexandria raise several questions. 


' See for the terms ‘miaphysite’ and ‘monophysite’ chapter 1, n. 12. 

? “An Agreed Statement”, GOTR 10/2 (1964-1965) 14; reproduced in Gregorios, 
Lazareth & Nissiotis (1981), 3. 

3 “Communiqué of the Joint Commission of the Theological Dialogue”, GOTR 34 


(1989) 394- 


2 INTRODUCTION 


First of all, although Cyril of Alexandria's christology has been the 
subject of various studies over the past one hundred years, this has by 
no means led to a broad consensus on the meaning of the key terms 
and expressions in his christology. This is partly due to the fact that 
his christological writings have not been studied systematically. Instead, 
isolated passages and phrases are usually adduced as evidence for 
particular interpretations. T'his study wants to address this deficiency 
by an integral investigation of the archbishop's christological works 
of the first two years of the Nestorian controversy. This will lead to 
conclusions about the meaning of the key terms and phrases. 

Secondly, various, especially Western, theologians have repeatedly 
warned that too much influence of miaphysite thinking within a Chal- 
cedonian framework may lead to a christology in which the humanity 
of Christ is curtailed. Although the ‘fully human’ is upheld theoretically, 
in practice Christ’s passions and his human will do not get the attention 
they deserve. Some have explicitly criticised the agreements between 
the Eastern Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox for alienating West- 
ern Christianity by their emphasis on the pia qoi formula.* There- 
fore, the present study will pay special attention to the place which the 
humanity of Christ gets in Cyril of Alexandria’s writings under investi- 
gation. 


CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA? 


From his own time to the present day, Cyril of Alexandria has been 
described as a saint by some and as a villain by others. No doubt, evi- 
dence can be forwarded for either judgement. Like all of us, he had a 
light side and a shadow side. What can hardly be denied, however, is 
that he has had an enormous influence on subsequent theology, espe- 
cially christology, through the Councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon 
(451), and in the West through Thomas Aquinas (ca 1225-1274). Since 


t For example, de Halleux (1990a), 501: “Il serait extrêmement regrettable que 
le dialogue christologique des deux familles d'Églises orthodoxes, que leurs tradi- 
tions théologique, spirituelle et liturgique rapprochent singuliérement, puisse donner 
l'impression de se monnayer aux dépens de la chrétienté ‘occidentale’ en général et de 
l'Église catholique en particulier". 

5 Recent studies with considerable biographical material on Cyril of Alexandria 
include: McGuckin (1994), 1-125; Russell (2000), 3-63; Wessel (2004), 15-111, 138-180. 
See further: de Halleux (1981); Wickham (1983), xi-xxviii. 
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this study focusses on Cyril’s christological language, a brief history of 
his life is given in this introduction. 

Cyril’s maternal grandparents were Christians, who died relatively 
young, leaving two children, Cyril’s mother and her elder brother 
Theophilus. They went to Alexandria, where Athanasius took them 
under his wing and started to prepare Theophilus for an ecclesias- 
tical career. When Athanasius died (in 373) Theophilus was still too 
young for the episcopate, but in 385 he was consecrated archbishop 
of Alexandria. Cyril’s mother married and moved to another town in 
Lower Egypt, where Cyril was born in ca 378. 

It is likely that, under the guidance of his uncle, Cyril received both 
theological and secular education, including a detailed study of classical 
literature. The later archbishop writes Attic Greck in an elaborate style, 
with many obsolete words as well as neologisms.° There is a legend that 
Cyril spent about five years in the monasteries of the Nitrian desert,’ 
but since there is no reference to this in his own writings its authenticity 
is doubtful. 

In the year 403, Cyril accompanied his uncle at the Synod of the 
Oak in Constantinople, at which John Chrysostom was deposed as 
archbishop. During the first years of his episcopate Cyril stood by this 
decision and refused to re-enter John's name into the diptychs, but in 
430 he included a quotation from John in a florilegium of ‘the holy 
Fathers’. Theophilus’s episcopate was fraught with controversies and 
disturbances, so that, when he died in 412, the secular authorities were 
not keen to see him succeeded by his nephew, and they supported the 
candidacy of the archdeacon, ‘Timothy. Even so, after three days of 
rioting, Cyril was consecrated as the new archbishop.? 

Cyril of Alexandria has at times been depicted as a potentate with 
a lust for power, who did not shy away from bribery, intimidation, 


5 Cross (1950), 392, writes: “The material in our files has disclosed that Cyril coined 
a highly distinctive vocabulary. There are well over 1,000 words which occur either in 
Cyril alone or in Cyril for the first time or in Cyril more frequently than in the whole 
of the rest of Greek literature taken together. These Cyrilline words are compounds of 
common words or verbal elements with prepositional prefixes. ... These words are so 
characteristic that their occurrence is a sure test of Cyrilline authorship”. 

7 Evetts (1907), 427f. 

8 Or. ad dom., ACO 1.1.5, 67!* 24. See chapter 7, n. 72. 

° During his lifetime Cyril was called ‘bishop’ or ‘archbishop’. It was not until the 
sixth century that he was referred to as ‘patriarch’. Therefore, the title ‘patriarch’ is not 
used for Cyril in this study. 
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and even murder, to reach his goals. His writings, however, convey a 
genuine concern for his flock and for the orthodoxy of their faith.'^ It 
seems to me that this concern was what motivated him above anything 
else, although he will also have been engaged in power struggles, 
especially at the beginning of his episcopate. But in order to protect 
the Christians and the faith, he sometimes resorted to means which by 
our modern standards are clearly unacceptable. 

One of his first acts as bishop was to close the Novatianist churches 
and to seize their property. This was probably backed up by imperial 
legislation which had been renewed in 407. Pope Celestine did some- 
thing similar in Rome, and Nestorius also clamped down on the vari- 
ous ‘heretics’ soon after he had become archbishop of Constantinople. 
During these first years (or possibly already before 412), Cyril composed 
the Thesaurus against Arianism.!! Another group which Cyril regarded 
as a threat was the large community of Jews that lived in Alexandria. 
He continued the established custom to write yearly Festal Letters, by 
which the church in Egypt was informed of the dates of Lent, Easter 
and Pentecost, and which contained teachings and exhortations appro- 
priate for the time. Festal Letters 1, 4 and 6 (for the years 414, 416 and 
419)? denounce the Jews for their impiety, for their disobedience, and 
for honouring the letter above the spirit. And also in his Old Testament 
commentaries, at least partly believed to have been written before 420, 
we find polemical passages against the Jews. 


10 For example, Letter to the Monks (ep. 1), ACO L.ı.ı, 11!^?!: “But I was greatly 
disturbed to hear that some dangerous murmurings had reached you and that certain 
people were circulating them, destroying your simple [änAnv] faith by vomiting out a 
pile of stupid little words and querying in their speech whether the holy virgin ought to 
be called Mother of God [deotöxov] or not. It would have been better for you to have 
abstained altogether from such questions which are only contemplated with difficulty, 
‘as if in a mirror and an enigma’, (r Cor. 13:12) by those whose intellects are prepared 
and whose minds are advanced, or else they cannot be plumbed at all. For these most 
subtle arguments exceed the mental ability of the simple [Gxegatotégmv]. But since 
you have now heard these arguments, ..., then I have judged it necessary to say a 
few things about these matters to you”; trans. McGuckin, (1994), 246. This attitude is 
confirmed by the fact that the Festal Letters for the years 430 and 431 hardly contain 
any technical christological language. What is more, christology is by no means their 
main subject, but they are more pastoral in content, and there is no reference to the 
developing controversy; see sections 5.7 and 7.9. 

11 Wessel (2004), 57-61, argues that there were still Arians in Egypt at that time. See 
for the dates of the various writings, chapter 2, n. 128. 

12 The traditional numbering of the Festal Letters skips number 3: the second letter 
was for the year 415, the fourth for 416. 
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The ancient historians Socrates and John of Nikiu recount clashes 
between Jews and Christians, not long after Cyril had become arch- 
bishop (possibly in 414).? When the Jews were being informed of an 
edict by the prefect Orestes in the theatre, they spotted Hierax, whom 
they regarded as a spy of the bishop. On their complaint, Orestes 
had him arrested and tortured. Cyril then warned the Jewish leaders 
that more aggression against Christians would lead to reprisals. Shortly 
afterwards, the Jews in one of the city quarters lured the Christians into 
the streets by shouting that the church named after Alexander was on 
fire. Then the Jews ambushed them and killed the ones that fell into 
their hands. The following day, Cyril led a crowd to the synagogues, 
which were then devastated. Jews were expelled from their homes and 
their property taken. This probably applied to a limited part and not 
to the whole of the city, as Socrates writes, since it is unlikely that such 
a large part of the city's population would have been driven out, and a 
Jewish presence in Alexandria is attested to in the sixth century.!* 

Although the prefect was a Christian, their power struggle put him at 
odds with the archbishop, and he did not respond positively to Cyril’s 
attempts at reconciliation. Then a large group of monks from Nitria 
entered the city “to fight on behalf of Cyril”. They hurled insults 
at Orestes when he passed in his carriage, and one of them, a monk 
named Ammonius, threw a stone and wounded him on his head. Most 
of his guards fled for fear to be stoned to death, but the people of 
Alexandria came to the rescue of the prefect. When Ammonius was 
arrested and interrogated so brutally that he died, Cyril declared him a 
martyr, but the more sober-minded Christians did not accept this, and 
then Cyril let it slip into oblivion. ° 

During Lent in the year 415, the murder of Hypatia took place. 
She was a renowned philosopher who had good connections with 
the authorities in Alexandria. According to Socrates, a rumour was 
calumniously spread that Orestes’s unwillingness to reconcile himself 


13 Socrates Scholasticus, Historia Ecclesiastica VIIL.19-14, SC 506, 48-56. John of 
Nikiu, The Chronicle 84.8999, in: Charles (1981), 101 f. See for a discussion of the year in 
which the clashes with the Jews took place: Davids (1999). 

14 Wilken (1971), 57£. 

'S Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica VO.14, SC 506, 54. 

'6 John of Nikiu, The Chronicle 84.94 (Charles, 101), only mentions the incident 
in passing: “And Cyril was wroth with the governor of the city for so doing, and 
likewise for his putting to death an illustrious monk of the convent of Pernódj named 
Ammonius, and other monks (also)". 
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with the bishop was her doing. And “hotheaded men" waylaid her, 
took her to the church called Caesarium, tortured and killed her there." 
John of Nikiu speaks of a *multitude".? The neo-Platonist philosopher 
Damascius involves Cyril personally: seeing many men and horses in 
front of a certain house, he asked what this was all about, and he was 
told that the philosopher Hypatia lived there. “When he heard this, 
envy so gnawed at his soul that he soon began to plot her murder—the 
most ungodly murder of all”.!” Socrates condemns the deed as utterly 
unworthy of Christians, and writes: “This brought no little disgrace on 
Cyril and on the Alexandrian church”. And John of Nikiu declares that 
the people called Cyril “the new Theophilus”, “for he had destroyed 
the last remains of idolatry in the city”. 

To what extent Cyril was responsible for Hypatia’s death is being 
debated to the present day. Some regard him as a ruthless, power- 
seeking individual who orchestrated what happened from behind the 
scenes. Others look more favourably at Cyril, and view him as a young 
bishop who did not know yet how to keep his more fanatic followers 
under control. It seems to me that with his actions against the Jews 
Cyril had set a sad example, and that he will have depicted Greek 
philosophy—of which Hypatia was the embodiment—as baneful to 
the Christian soul. Therefore, one can say that he was responsible for 
creating an atmosphere in which hatred against the philosopher could 
grow and could eventually lead to her brutal murder. But that Cyril 
himself plotted her death, as Damascius suggests, seems unlikely to 


me.?9 


17 Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica VU.15, SC 506, 58: &v6osc tò poóvnua Evdeguot. 

'8 John of Nikiu, The Chronicle 84.100 (Charles, 102). 

1? Damascius, The Philosophical History, 43E, in: Damascius (1999), 130f. It should be 
borne in mind that Socrates (ca 380-450) was a contemporary of these events, while 
Damascius (ca 460-540) and John of Nikiu (fl. ca 690) wrote at a later date. And also 
that Socrates was not particularly positive about Cyril of Alexandria, since he was 
sympathetic towards the Novatianists, whose churches the archbishop had closed down. 

20 Kingsley, Hypatia (1968), is often mentioned as a historical novel in which Cyril 
is depicted as a scoundrel. However, Kingsley does not write that Cyril plotted the 
murder, but that he refused to hand over Peter the Reader and his associates—the 
perpetrators—to the lawful authority of the prefect (pp. 426f.). And it is not Cyril's 
motives he criticises, but the means by which the archbishop tried to reach his Christian 
goals: “And poor Arsenius submitted with a sigh, as he saw Cyril making a fresh step in 
that alluring path of evil-doing that good might come, which led him in after-years into 
many a fearful sin, and left his name disgraced, perhaps for ever, in the judgment of 
generations, who know as little of the pandemonium against which he fought, as they 
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There is one episode left of Cyril’s early years as bishop which 
is worth telling. Just as several other archbishops, Cyril had his own 
private militia, the parabalani (nagaßaraveis), whose proper task it was 
to attend to the sick. Following the clashes with the Jews, both the 
prefect and the archbishop wrote to the emperor. An investigation was 
launched, as a result of which new legislation was introduced in 416, 
placing the parabalani under the prefect and restricting their influence. 
However, as early as 418 Cyril’s authority over them was restored, 
although some of the restrictions were kept in place." Whether the 
parabalanı were involved in Hypatia's murder is disputed.? It seems 
that from this year on, the open animosity between the prefect and 
the archbishop had been laid to rest. 

From very early on in his episcopate Cyril wrote commentaries to 
biblical books, starting with the Old Testament. De adoratione, a typolog- 
ical exegesis of a number of passages from the Pentateuch in a different 
order than that in the Bible, may have been his first commentary. The 
Glaphyra is a complementary commentary on Pentateuch passages, this 
time in the order in which they appear in Scripture. We also have com- 
mentaries on Isaiah and on the twelve minor prophets.? And there are 
fragments of commentaries to many other Old Testament books. All 
together these books and fragments comprise more than four volumes 
of Migne's Patrologia Graeca. 

In his Festal Letter 8 for the year 420 we encounter a first warning 
against a two-Sons christology, while in the seven Dialogues on the Trinity, 
possibly written between 420 and 425, Cyril continues his fight against 
Arianism, which he had started in the Thesaurus. In the second half of 
the 420s he turned to the New ‘Testament and started with an extensive 
commentary on the Gospel of John. This work, too, contains quite 
some anti-Arian polemics, while the archbishop also denounces the 


do of the intense belief which sustained him in his warfare; and who have therefore 
neither understanding nor pardon for the occasional outrages and errors of a man no 
worse, even if no better, than themselves" (p. 284). 

?! Rougé (1987). 

22 From the restoration of Cyril’s control over them, Wessel (2004), 56£, concludes 
that the parabalani were not involved in Hypatia’s death, but Wickham (1983), xvi-xvii, 
does implicate them in the philosopher's murder, and infers from the law of 418 that 
“his [Cyril’s] authority could now be trusted or, at least, could not be challenged". 

23 On the basis of the frequency with which Cyril cites Isaiah and the twelve minor 
prophets in the first ten of his Festal Letters, Davids (1997) tentatively suggests that the 
commentary on Isaiah was written during the first five years of Cyril's episcopate, and 
that it precedes that on the minor prophets. 
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separation of Christ into two Sons several times. Fragments are extant 
from commentaries on the Gospel of Matthew and on several of the 
epistles, and from a series of homilies on the Gospel of Luke. Part of 
these will have been written before the Nestorian controversy, and part 
after the controversy had started. The New Testament commentaries 
fill the better part of three volumes of the Patrologia Graeca, about two 
thirds of which is taken up by the Commentary on John. 

Nestorius was consecrated archbishop of Constantinople in 428, and 
in that same year the battle over the title theotokos started in the capital. 
Without explicitly referring to that battle or even using the epithet 
theotokos, Cyril already took up his position in Festal Letter 17 for the 
year 429, written at the end of 428. With his Letter to the Monks of 
Egypt of early 429 he became involved in the controversy as one of the 
key players. In his view, Nestorius’s understanding of Christ implied a 
separation into two Sons,” over against which he emphasized the unity 
of the incarnate Word. Cyril wrote a number of letters and treatises 
against Nestorius’s christology in the period before the Council of 
Ephesus.? The twelve anathemas which he attached to a letter from the 
Egyptian synod to Nestorius in November 430 provoked widespread 
indignation in the East. This prompted Cyril to write several more 
christological works, both before and after the council. 

The emperor Theodosius II (408—450), had ordered the council 
to begin on 7 June 431, the day of Pentecost. When John, the arch- 
bishop of Antioch (429-441), and the bishops from the East were two 
weeks late in arriving, Cyril opened the council and had Nestorius con- 
demned before most of his defenders were there. Having received a 
mandate from Celestine, pope of Rome (422—432), he felt secure to do 
so. And indeed, the papal legates, who arrived in early July, ratified the 
decisions. John and his party, however, set up their own council, known 
as the ‘Conciliabulum’, and condemned Cyril and Memnon, the arch- 
bishop of Ephesus. 

Seeing that the council had not resolved the crisis, as he had hoped it 
would, ‘Theodosius placed both Nestorius and Cyril under house arrest 
in Ephesus, and ordered a delegation from both parties to come to 


?* Since I have not investigated Nestorius's writings in detail, I do not give an 
assessment of his christology in this study. I merely describe what he writes in a number 
of passages (especially in the quotations Cyril gives in Contra Nestorium; see chapter 6) 
and discuss Cyril’s interpretation of his colleague’s christology. 

25 See section 5.2.1 for a brief history of the first two and a half years of the 
controversy. 
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Chalcedon, near Constantinople, to work out a solution. The two sides, 
however, did not come to a settlement. On Nestorius's request to be 
allowed to return to his monastery near Antioch, the emperor ratified 
his deposition in September 431. In October, the aged Maximian, a 
native Roman who had served as a cleric under John Chrysostom, 
was consecrated archbishop of Constantinople in his place, while the 
remaining bishops in Ephesus, including Cyril, were allowed to return 
to their homes. 

In 432, the emperor urged the leading bishops once more to come 
to an agreement on the doctrinal matters. In the course of these 
negotiations, Cyril sent ‘presents’ to the emperor's entourage which 
have become infamous as a serious attempt at bribery. Although such 
presents were not uncommon at the imperial court, the scale of Cyril's 
donations was extraordinary. In 433, an agreement was reached. Cyril 
accepted the Formula of Reunion, an altered version of a profession 
of faith which the Antiochenes had drawn up during the colloquy at 
Chalcedon, while John of Antioch condemned Nestorius's teachings 
and recognised Maximian as his successor. When the latter died in 434, 
he was succeeded by Proclus (434—446 / 7), who had opposed Nestorius 
from the very beginning. 

Peace was restored in the church at large, but it could not be main- 
tained without effort. Cyril had to defend his reunion with the Orien- 
tals before the partisans of his own party, but he stood by it. Nesto- 
rius was sent into exile, first to Arabia, later to the Egyptian desert, 
where he died around 450, after having written the Book of Heraclides, 
a sort of memoirs. In the East, attention was moved from Nestorius to 
his teachers, Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Proclus 
condemned several passages from Theodore’s writings without nam- 
ing their author. Cyril, on the other hand, wrote explicitly against the 
teachings of both Eastern theologians, but only fragments remain of 
this polemical work. He was persuaded, however, not to condemn men 
who had died in peace with the church. 

The archbishop of Alexandria also wrote a treatise Contra Julianum, 
to refute the books Against the Galileans which the emperor Julian, ‘the 
Apostate', had written in the fourth century. Since Cyril sent a copy of 
it to John of Antioch, it has been argued that he must have written it 
after the reunion of 433. However, it may also have been composed 
before the Nestorian controversy and only sent to archbishop John 
later. Towards the end of his life, Cyril wrote a dialogue containing 
an overview of his christological views, On the Unity of Christ. Besides the 
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seven volumes with Cyril’s commentaries, the Patrologia Graeca contains 
three more volumes with works by Cyril, which may be divided into 
three parts: sermons and letters, christological works, (other) polemical 
writings (two anti-Arian works and Contra Julianum). 

Cyril of Alexandria died in 444, leaving the church re-united. Was 
there reason for those who survived him to be glad that he had passed 
away, as one of his contemporaries wrote??* That surely is too negative 
an assessment. Cyril will not have been a likable man, but someone 
who was aware of his power and used it where it deemed fit. At times 
he overstepped the boundaries, not just of his authority, but also of 
ethical behaviour. Especially his actions against the Jews during the first 
years of his episcopate are to be condemned, and are a lamentable 
episode of anü-Semitism in the early church. However, when I read 
his letters and other publications I get the distinct impression that 
his overriding motive was the protection and building-up of those 
whom he regarded as entrusted to him and as people for whom he 
would be held accountable.” He did not seek power for power's sake, 


26 “At last and not without difficulty the villain’s life has come to an end. ... His 
departure has indeed delighted the survivors, but it may have disheartened the dead. 
And there is some fear that, burdened by his company, they may send him back to us”; 
Theodoret of Cyrus, ep. 180, PG 83, 1489B-1492A (CPG 6287), preserved in Latin. It 
was included as a letter from Theodoret to John of Antioch (which should have been 
Domnus, since John had already died in 441) in the acts of the fifth ecumenical council 
of Constantinople (553), as part of the “Three Chapters’; ACO IV. (ed. Johannes 
Straub, 1971), 135f Theodoret’s authorship has been doubted by modern scholars. 

27 When Cyril is depicted less favourably, it sometimes goes beyond an estimation 
of his motives. The events are then portrayed in ways which are not warranted by 
the sources. So, Athanassiadi, in: Damascius (1999), 131, n. 96, writes: *Both in detail 
and general spirit Damascius’ account of Hypatia is corroborated by Socrates, HE 
VIL15, who also gives jealousy as the motive for her murder”. Socrates, however, 
speaks of jealousy among the Christian population of Alexandria more in general, 
while Damascius writes that “envy gnawed at his”, that is Cyril’s, soul, and makes 
the archbishop responsible for her death. Socrates does not do this. 

And Rubenstein (2003), 71, writes: “In the year 415, for reasons that remain obscure, 
the archbishop incited a large crowd of Christians to attack the Jewish quarter". In an 
accompanying note (n. 40 on pp. 307ff.) he refers to the entry on Cyril of Alexandria 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia on the internet (www.newadvent.org) and comments: “The 
official reason given for the pogrom was an alleged unprovoked ‘massacre’ of Christians 
by Jews. ... The report is singularly unconvincing”. However much Cyril's actions 
against the Jews are to be condemned, to say that his reasons “remain obscure” and 
to suggest that it was not a response to the murder of Christians by Jews, is not taking 
the sources seriously. Both Socrates and John of Nikiu recount that on the previous day 
the Jews in the city had lured the Christians into the streets and killed those whom they 
could catch. 
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and the extravagant presents were meant to gain secular support for 
‘the truth"? 

Moreover, a theologian's character or actions do not justify or dis- 
qualify his teachings (nor the other way round). A man's holiness is 
no guarantee that his theological views are acceptable, and a man's 
crimes do not make the doctrines he holds objectionable. However one 
assesses his behaviour from an ethical point of view, the contribution 
Cyril of Alexandria made to the theology of the church at large is enor- 
mous. In that light, he was rightfully declared a Doctor of the Church 
by pope Leo XIII in 1882. 


OUTLINE OF THıs STUDY 


In the first chapter, the aim of the study will be elaborated on: to get a 
better understanding of the meaning of the key terms and expressions 
in Cyril of Alexandria’s christological works of the first two years of the 
Nestorian controversy. Special attention will be given to the pia Vous 
formula. In modern literature on Cyril, a distinction is sometimes made 
between his ‘own’ christological language and ‘concessions’ he made 
to the Orientals, which allegedly led to a different use of the terms. 
Since any concessions to the Antiochenes will have come after his 
twelve anathemas (written in November 430) were attacked, in Cyril’s 
writings up to and including the anathemas the terms will have the 
meanings he himself attached to them. This justifies a limitation to 
the first two years of the controversy. The first chapter also contains 
a discussion of the relevance of this investigation, in which the notion 
of neo-Chalcedonianism and the issue of Christ’s humanity play an 
important role. 

In several recent publications, it has been pointed out that Cyril had 
knowledge of the logical tradition of his time and that he used it in his 
theological writings. Therefore, in the second chapter, a brief overview 
will be given of Aristotelian and Porphyrian logic, after which it will 
be discussed to what extent the Alexandrian archbishop employed 
the logical categories in his trinitarian writings, the Thesaurus and the 


28 Wickham (1983), xxv, comments: “The bankrupting size [of the presents] is the 
sincerest testimony to Cyril’s wish for a united Church and should, in fairness, bring 
him credit”. It should be added that it was not a united church as such which Cyril 
sought, but a united church that professed doctrines which in his eyes were orthodox. 
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Dialogues on the Trinity. The meaning of the key terms and Cyril’s 
metaphysics in these trinitarian writings (and to some degree in the 
Commentary on John) form the subject of the third chapter. This will 
appear to be an important introduction to understanding the terms 
in Cyril’s christology. 

In the fourth chapter the meanings given to the terms in the 
archbishop's christology by a number of modern commentators are 
compared. To facilitate this, first a series of ‘small-capital terms'— 
like INDIVIDUAL NATURE and SEPARATE REALITY—are defined, into which 
the terms in Cyril’s writings as well as those employed by modern 
theologians are ‘translated’. It can then be examined whether, for 
example, the word qoi; in a Cyrillian text or the term ‘nature’ in 
a modern publication refers to an INDIVIDUAL NATURE, tO a SEPARATE 
REALITY, or to something else still. 

After this preparatory work, Cyril of Alexandria’s christological writ- 
ings can be investigated. From each publication a summary is made, the 
occurrence and the meaning of the key terms are studied, and its chris- 
tology is discussed. Chapter five covers the writings from the beginning 
of the controversy up to and including Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius 
(February 430). The sixth chapter is fully devoted to Contra Nestorium, 
and chapter seven deals with the remaining works of the year 430. 

In the eighth and final chapter, all threads come together and 
conclusions will be drawn regarding the meaning of the terms. Two 
things will be investigated in more detail, in that Cyril’s later works 
will be taken into account as well: (1) the uia «oic formula; (2) the 
notion of ‘in contemplation only’, which, according to some modern 
commentators, Cyril applies to the natures in Christ, implying that 
in reality there is only one nature of the incarnate Word. The way 
in which Cyril speaks of Christ’s humanity will also be given due 
attention. 


LANGUAGE 


Finally, a few words on the language employed in this study. In the body 
of the text, quotations from Greek, Latin, German and French writings 
have usually been translated into English. Even when an English trans- 
lation of a Greek text has been published, I have generally produced 
my own rendering, mainly to get a more precise understanding of how 
the key terms and expressions are employed. In such cases, I have made 
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use of the existing translations with gratitude. When a quotation 1s ren- 
dered in a published translation, this is made clear by the reference 
in the accompanying note. Italics in a quotation belong to the original 
text, unless explicitly stated otherwise. 

Since at times it may be rather awkward to use inclusive language 
(for example, how to make ‘the Word made man’ inclusive?), often 
male nouns and pronouns are employed when in the original the gen- 
der is left open, or when both genders are meant. The word évav- 
Semanots has been rendered by ‘nhumanation’, a term borrowed from 
PE. Pusey. For Cyril of Alexandria, the word oixovouía refers to God's 
whole plan of salvation, including the Word's incarnation and Christ's 
life, death and resurrection. It has been translated by ‘economy’, and 
the corresponding adjective/adverb by ‘economic(ally)’. 


CHAPTER ONE 


AIM AND RELEVANCE 


1.1. [THE AIM OF THE STUDY 


In response to a preliminary study into Cyril of Alexandria's chris- 
tology! one scholar wrote that it "largely follows what is becoming 
the current wisdom"? This remark suggests that gradually a consen- 
sus is developing regarding the interpretation of the various terms and 
expressions that the archbishop of Alexandria uses in his christologi- 
cal wriüngs. This, however, does not seem to be the case. Even 1f at 
times there is agreement about Cyril’s understanding of the incarna- 
tion, the terminological foundation of that understanding may differ 
considerably. So, theologians may agree that Cyril taught that in the 
one person of Christ one can distinguish between divinity and human- 
ity, while one theologian says that Cyril normally uses the word qoic 
to denote the one person, and another that he uses qois to denote 
divinity and humanity. It is the aim of the present study, therefore, 
to investigate in detail what the meaning is that in Cyril’s christologi- 
cal writings is attached to terms and expressions like @tots, ündotaoıg, 
NEGOWAOV, £vootc xa" 6xóovaow and uia Pboıg ToD Oeod Aóyov 0800Q- 
ROUEVN. 


1.1.1. Various Viewpoints 


A more detailed discussion of the various viewpoints will be given in 
the fourth chapter, but in order to refine the aim of this study a broad 
outline of them needs to be given first. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century two opposing opinions were published shortly after each 
other. First, there was the well-known dissertation by Joseph Lebon on 


! Van Loon (2001). The present study will show that the meaning given to the terms 
and expressions in this previous volume is not accurate enough. Neither would I call 
the uia qois formula “Cyril of Alexandria’s Formula” any longer. 

? Personal communication. 
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the ‘Severian Monophysites’ (1909)? He claims that the major ‘Mono- 
physite’ theologians in the fifth and sixth centuries, Severus of Antioch 
(ca 465-538) in particular, followed Cyril of Alexandria's christology, 
and that Cyri's understanding of the terms was the same as that of 
these anti-Chalcedonians. In Cyril’s own christological language, then, 
the words q*otc, Un60TAOLG and zoóoosov are always synonymous, and 
they designate an individual being, subsisting separately from other 
beings. Therefore, Cyril could never accept dyophysite language, since 
*two natures! for him implied two separate persons. After the Council 
of Ephesus he conceded to the Antiochenes that one could speak of 
‘two natures’, but ‘in contemplation only’. And the famous formula uia 
qUotc toU Oeot Adyou ceoaegxwuévy means nothing else than ‘the one 
incarnate person of the Word of God’. 

Three years later, M. Jugie wrote an article criticizing Lebon’s find- 
ings, taking up ideas from the seventeenth-century theologian Diony- 
sius Petavius (Denis Pétau, 1589-1652). Jugie cites several examples 
from Cyril’s writings in which the term qoi is used for Christ's human 
nature. This implies that in these instances the word cannot mean 
‘person’, but must be closer to ovoía. This is not to say that Christ's 
human nature 1s abstract—it 1s a real, concrete nature, which Cyril 
also calls óxóoraoic. The archbishop of Alexandria would never call 
Christ's humanity a ngöownov, which to him indicates a separate exis- 
tence, an individual, a person. Thus Lebon's conclusion that in Cyril's 
christology q$otg is always synonymous with z9ócoxov cannot be cor- 
rect. Jugie emphasizes that Cyril was never opposed to distinguishing the 
two natures in Christ, but to dividing them, since that would result in 
two separate persons. But there are instances, according to Jugie, in 
which the word qvoic is indeed synonymous with z9óoomov, namely, 
when it is obvious that such a qoi is separated from other qvosic. 
This is the case when a phrase like ‘of the Word of God’ is added, and, 
therefore, the word qoic in the uia pboıg formula means ‘a nature- 
person’, a qvotc-xoóoo7ov.? 

These are the two basic positions which, with variations in details, 
we find throughout the twentieth century, up to the present day. On the 
one hand, Lebon's view that 1n Cyril of Alexandria's own christological 
language vous is always synonymous with neöownov, so that in reality 


3 Lebon (1909). 
* Jugie (1912a). 
5 Jugie (1912a), 25. 
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there is only one qois of the incarnate Christ, while one can speak of 
two qvoeic in thought only. On the other hand, Jugie's understanding 
that it is no problem for Cyril to speak of a concrete human @votc, as 
long as it is clear that this human qoic never existed separately from 
the Logos. When used in this way, the word qois is not synonymous 
with zoóoozov, for that term always denotes a separate existence. 
The real distinction of the two concrete qosig in Christ was not a 
problem to Cyril, as long as the two were not divided into two separate 
NEOOOWNA. 

In 1939 appeared Joseph van den Dries’s dissertation on the uia 
qvow formula. His view is very similar to Jugie’s, and he backs it 
up with much evidence from Cyril’s own writings. The term @votg is 
not usually synonymous with zoóoozov, but denotes an ‘impersonal 
substantial reality’. And Cyril accepts the distinction of the two natures 
in Christ, but rejects their separation. On the meaning of the word 
qvotc in the uia qvos formula he is more specific than Jugie: “The 
vos is a PVoıs-ne6downov, not because qois signifies ‘person’, but 
because this vous is the nature of a Person, the Person of the Word"? 

When in 195: the first volume of Das Konzil von Chalkedon was 
published,? these differing positions were still in place. Lebon reiterates 
his view from forty years earlier, with only minor alterations. And 
Aloys Grillmeier defends a position which builds on the findings of 
van den Dries.? In a later article Grillmeier writes that “Lebon has 
shown with masterly lucidity that the Severians are nothing else but 
consistent Cyrilians. They do not want to hold anything else but 
the pre-Chalcedonian, purely Alexandrian-Cyrillian terminology and 
theology”.!! However, it seems that with this statement Grillmeier only 
wants to stress the orthodoxy of the Miaphysites,'? and that he does 


5 Van den Dries (1939). 

7 Ibid., 132. 

8 Grillmeier & Bacht (eds), Das Konzil von Chalkedon, vol. 1 (1951), referred to as 
Chalkedon 1. 

9 Lebon (1951). 
? Grillmeier (1951), esp. 164-182. 

11 Grillmeier (1958), 380; see also n. 29 on p. 376. 

12 Since ‘Monophysites’ was originally a polemical title for the non-Chalcedonians 
by their opponents, and the non-Chalcedonians have never accepted this term as 
an adequate summary of their view, because they confessed pia vos, which was 
compounded, more and more scholars nowadays refer to them as ‘Miaphysites’. 
Therefore, this term rather than ‘Monophysites’ is used in this study, while ‘miaphysite’ 
is also employed as the counterpart to ‘dyophysite’. 
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not imply that he now agrees that Lebon's interpretation of Cyril's 
terminology is correct. For in Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche (11979 
and ?1990) his description of Cyril’s christological terminology is almost 
literally the same as that of 1951." 

Meanwhile, unofficial ecumenical consultations between theologians 
of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, who adhere to the definition 
of Chalcedon, and the Oriental Orthodox Churches, the heirs of 
the Miaphysites, had taken place from 1964 till 1971." To come to 
an agreement, the participants turned to the christology of Cyril of 
Alexandria—the saint whom the two families of churches have in com- 
mon and who had a profound influence on the christologies of both 
families—, especially to the uia qvotc formula. During these consulta- 
tions Lebon’s interpretation of Cyril’s terminology is followed, not just 
by the Oriental Orthodox, but just as much by the Eastern Orthodox. 
So, according to Johannes N. Karmiris, “the terms ‘nature’, ‘hypostasis’ 
and ‘person’ were equated at that time [the time of Cyril and Nesto- 
rius] since they were regarded as synonymous and identical”. And 
John S. Romanides writes: “For Cyril Physis means a concrete individ- 
ual acting as subject in its own right".!6 

The official consultations between representatives of the two fam- 
ilies of churches took place from 1985 till 1993. There is hardly any 
direct interpretation of Cyril's christology—although there are refer- 
ences to him—, but there are reminiscences of Lebon's understanding, 
especially the emphasis that the two natures of Christ are distinguished 
‘in contemplation only". 


During the ecumenical discussions with the Eastern Orthodox, the issue was raised 
several times by the Oriental Orthodox. See Samuel (1964-1965), 31£: “In fact, the 
term ‘monophysite’ has been coined by isolating the phrase ‘one incarnate nature of 
God the Word’ from the rest [three other phrases] and substituting the word ‘mia’ 
in it by ‘monos’, a position which the non-Chalcedonian Orthodox Church has never 
accepted". And Verghese (1968), 196: “Mia physis would mean one nature, whereas moné 
physis would mean one nature only, and there is a great difference. None of the so-called 
Monophysite Churches hold that there 1s one nature only in Christ. Their view is that 
two natures have, by union, become one". 

13 Grillmeier, fdChr I, 11979, 673-686; 3rd rev. ed., 1990, 673-686. See also: CCT I, 
"1965, 400—412; ?1975, 473-483. 

4 The papers, discussions and agreed statements of the unofficial consultations have 
been published in: GOTR 10/2 (1964-1965) 5-160; GOTR 13 (1968) 121-320; GOTR 16 
(1971) 1-209; GOTR 16 (1971) 210-259. 

15 Karmiris (1964-1965), 64 / 32. 

16 Romanides (1964-1965), 86 / 54. 

“Communiqué of the Joint Commission of the Theological Dialogue", GOTR 34 
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During the past fifteen years several monographs on Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s christology and/or soteriology have been published. Although 
not all of them discuss the meaning of the terms in question in detail, 
most of them do express an opinion as to the meaning of the word 
pvots. First, there is John A. McGuckin's study St. Cyril of Alexandria: 
The Christological Controversy.'* For an analysis of the terms, he refers to 
du Manoir's study,? who in turn bases his view on that of Jugie.? In 
the uia qvotc formula the word püoıg is synonymous with txdotaotc, 
and "[b]oth are referring to individual and real personal subjectivity”, 
according to McGuckin.?! But he adds that “Cyril was also (though less 
frequently) capable of using physis to connote ‘natural quality’,” and 
that “in the literature specifically relating to the Orientals ... he even 
admits that there can be two physeis in Christ", but that it is “only pos- 
sible to speak of two natures after the union in a theoretical or deduc- 
tive sense".? Despite the reference to du Manoir, and thus implicitly to 
Jugie, we see here an interpretation which differs from the latter’s. Jugie 
maintains that in Cyril’s christology vous is rather often (“assez sou- 
vent") used for the humanity of Christ, and that it is then synonymous 
with ovota, while qvotc and txdotaots are sometimes (“parfois”) used as 
synonyms of ngöownov, namely, when they exist separately from other 
qvosic or Vnootaoeıg.?? McGuckin seems to say that Cyril himself uses 
the word qois in the sense of individual subjectivity, while he conceded 
to the Orientals that it is allowed to speak of two @voetc after the union, 
but ‘in contemplation only’. This, however, is closer to Lebon's view 
than to Jugie's. 

Gudrun Münch-Labacher's monograph deals more with soteriology 
than with christology, and thus it 1s not surprising that she does not 


(1989) 395: “the natures being distinguished from each other in contemplation (fAeoria) 
only". “Joint-Commission of the Theological Dialogue”, GOTR 36 (1991) 186: “The 
Oriental Orthodox agree that the Orthodox are justified in their use of the two-natures 
formula, since they acknowledge that the distinction is ‘in thought alone’ (“tf demoia 
wovy’). Cyril interpreted correctly this use in his letter to John of Antioch and his letters 
to Akakios of Melitene (PG 77.184-201), to Eulogios (PG 77.224—228), and to Succensus 
(PG 77.228-245)”. 

18 McGuckin (1994). 

19 Ibid., 176, n. 2; 193, n. 34. 

20 Du Manoir de Juaye (1944). His explicit reference to Jugie’s article can be found 
On p. 115, n. I. 

?! McGuckin (1994), 208f. 

22 Thid., 209. 

23 Jugie (1912a), 20 and 24. 
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give much attention to the meaning of christological terminology?! 
However, she does discuss the interpretation of the word gvotc: it seems 
that Cyril understands by püoıs something which exists by and of itself 
(“in sich und für sich selber"). Cyril does not deny Christ's complete 
and really existing humanity, but he does deny that it exists separately 
from the Logos. “Conceptually [“Begrifflich”], on the one hand, one 
can speak of two Physeis, but in the reality of the salvation of history, 
on the other hand, there is only one Physis".? This, again, is akin to 
Lebon's view: vou means zoóoozov, and therefore, two qvos in 
Christ can only exist in thought. 

Bernard Meunier does not discuss Cyril’s christological terminology 
in detail either, in Le Christ de Cyrille d'Alexandrie. But in a section on 
the uia bots formula he writes that Cyril opposes ‘in contemplation 
only’ to ‘two natures really subsisting’, for the latter would imply a 
separation, and thus two subjects. “The purely intellectual distinction 
which he admits places «oic on the side of an abstract concept, that is, 
of substance, and not of a concrete subject", while Cyril himself usually 
understands qotg in a concrete way? Once more, we encounter an 
understanding which is closer to that of Lebon than to that of Jugie. 

The fourth and final monograph is that of Steven A. McKinion, 
Words, Imagery, and the Mystery of Christ.^ He states that “[w]hen Cyril 
uses qvoic to describe either the human or divine element in Christ he 
does not do so in order to explain something about its individuality. 
Rather, the human qoi or $zóoraotg is the human condition, or a 
human existence that the Word makes for himself? In the uia qoot 
formula, on the other hand, the word @vots means “individual, living 
being", which shows “the lack of a concrete christological vocabulary". 
The formula takes a lesser role in Cyril's later publications.” ‘Thus, 
McKinion interprets Cyri's understanding of the terms q$oig and 
ünootaoıs in a way similiar to that of Jugie, but he regards Cyril’s 
utilization of the uia úo formula as inconsistent with this ordinary 
usage. 


?* Münch-Labacher (1996). 
25 Thid., :8f. 

?$ Meunier (1997). 

27 Ibid., 263. 

?? McKinion (2000). 

29 Thid., 176. 

30 Thid., 173, n. 180. 
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1.1.2. Refinement of the Study’s Aim 


The conclusion must be that there is by no means a consensus as to 
the interpretation of the terms in Cyril’s christology. Despite the fact 
that van den Dries has undergirded Jugie’s understanding with much 
evidence, and that Grillmeier has been persuaded by their view, many 
theologians still adopt Lebon’s view that in Cyril’s own christology 
the word gtotc is synonymous with medownov and means ‘separate 
individual existence’ or ‘person’. 

From the brief overview above, several factors may be gleaned which 
probably have played a role in creating this state of affairs: 


1. The importance of the pia úo formula. There is no doubt 
that this formula was essential in the controversy between the 
Chalcedonians and the Miaphysites. But it is often stated that it 
was also central to Cyril’s own christology.*! And since even Jugie 
is of the opinion that the word gvots in the formula indicates a 
‘person’, it is not surprising that if the formula is regarded as a 
summary of Cyril’s christology, this meaning of qvoic is also seen 
as belonging to his normal christological vocabulary. This study, 
however, will question the importance that the formula had for 
Cyril himself. 

2. The difference between ‘distinguishing the @voetc’ and 'separat- 
ing the @voetc’, and linked with this the use of ‘in contemplation 
only’ (èv dewgia uövn). Lebon argues that pboıg means ‘person’, 
and that the two qtoets of Christ may therefore only be distin- 
guished in thought; otherwise there would be two ‘persons’, which 
would entail Nestorianism. Jugie, on the other hand, emphasizes 
that qois does not usually mean ‘person’, but ‘concrete, natural 
existence’. According to him, Cyril has no problem distinguishing 
the concrete @voets in the one ‘person’ of Christ, but separating 
them would result in two ‘persons’. Thus, ‘in contemplation only’ 
refers not to the two @voeic as such, but to separating them. We 
have seen that in several recent studies the difference between ‘dis- 
tinguishing’ and ‘separating’ is not made: accepting the existence 
of two poets as such already results in a separation, and therefore 
one can speak of two püoeıg ‘in contemplation only’. 


3! See, e.g., Romanides (1964-1965), 86; Samuel (1964-1965b), 38; Kelly (1985), 329; 
Gray (1979), 14- 
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3. The distinction made by Lebon between Cyril's own christological 
terminology and the terminology he conceded to the Orientals 
as part of the reunion of 433. Cyril himself supposedly preferred 
and continued to prefer uia qotc language, since qvoi; meant 
‘person’ to him. Therefore, before 432 he is said not to have 
used dyophysite language, but since 432 or 433 he accepted the 
Orientals’ use of ‘two qvosig—even used it himself at times—, as 
long as it was added that this was ‘in contemplation only’. This 
view, too, is repeated in more recent publications, for example, in 


McGuckin's book. 


In the light of these findings, the aim of the present study can be 
narrowed down: 

‘To investigate the meaning of the terms @votc, Undotaoıg and z9ó0- 
oov, as well as the expressions Evworg xa^ Undotaow and uia qot 
tov Oot Aóyov oecaoxouévn, in the christological writings of Cyril of 
Alexandria in the first two years of the Nestorian controversy (429—430). 
The limitation to this period makes it possible to study Cyril's own use 
of the terminology, before concessions to the Orientals allegedly made 
him alter his language. Special attention will be given to the way in 
which Cyril employs the notion of ‘in contemplation only’, particularly 
whether he applies it to the (distinction of the) qvos themselves or only 
to the separation of them. In order to avoid the pitfalls of a ‘proof-text 
method'—in which citations from various publications and differing 
periods in Cyril’s life are brought together without giving attention 
to their context—each publication will be discussed separately before 
more general conclusions will be drawn. 


1.2. THE Stupy’s RELEVANCE 


When we consider the relevance of a study into the christology of Cyril 
of Alexandria we may distinguish between historical, ecumenical and 
dogmatic reasons why such an investigation 1s worthwhile. 


1.2.1. Historical Relevance 


From a historical perspective, such a study is alrcady valuable in and of 
itself: we try to get as accurate a picture of the theological views of Cyril 
of Alexandria as possible, and thus to do justice to the man himself. But 
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because of Cyril’s influence on theology throughout the ages, a proper 
assessment of his christology goes well beyond the understanding of 
one man's personal theologoumena.? His influence on present-day 
theology is not so much direct, but it has come to us by at least 
five important ways: 1. the Council of Ephesus (431); 2. the Council 
of Chalcedon (451; 3. the Miaphysite theologians of the fifth and 
sixth centuries; 4. the ‘neo-Chalcedonian’ theologians of the fifth and 
sixth. centuries; 5. Thomas Aquinas (ca 1225-1274). The relationship 
between Cyril's christology and the definition of Chalcedon as well as 
the concept of ‘neo-Chalcedonianism’ have been widely debated during 
the past century. Therefore, they will be discussed in more detail. 


1.2.1.1. The Council of Ephesus (431) 


From the two councils that met at Ephesus in 431, it is the one which 
was dominated by the Cyrillians that was later to be acknowledged as 
the third ecumenical council. The definition of Chalcedon states that 
*we also stand by the decisions and all the formulas relating to the 
creed from the sacred synod which took place formerly at Ephesus, 
whose leaders of most holy memory were Celestine of Rome and Cyril 
of Alexandria”. This council decided that Cyril’s second letter to 
Nestorius was the proper interpretation of the Nicene Creed, while it 
condemned Nestorius’s answer to this letter. Sometimes, an ‘Ephesian 
Symbol’ is spoken of.” By this the Formula of Reunion is meant, which 
formed the dogmatic basis for the peace between the Alexandrians 
and the Antiochenes in 433. It is contained in Cyril's letter to John 
of Antioch, ‘Let the Heavens Rejoice'.?* 

The Formula of Reunion is an altered version of an Antiochene 
profession of faith, which was drawn up—probably by Theodoret 


32 As de Halleux (1981), 145, writes: “Die Spuren des Einflusses Cyrills von Alexan- 
drien zu verfolgen wiirde bedeuten, die gesamte Geschichte der Christologie seit dem 
5. Jahrhundert zu schreiben”. And according to von Campenhausen (1955), 153: “Kyrill 
hat dem Strom der weiteren dogmatisch-kirchlichen Entwicklung das Bett so tief 
gegraben, dass sie es, aufs Ganze gesehen, nicht mehr verlassen hat". 

33 The critical text of the definiton of Chalcedon is given in ACO Il.ı.2, 126-130. 
'The English translation is taken from DEC I; the Greck, Latin and English texts can be 
found on pp. 83-87; the quotation is from p. 84. 

34 ACO 1.1.2, 1316725, 313-17, 9530-966, 

35 See, e.g., Grillmeier, JdChr I, 687, and Ritter (1982), 252. 

36 Ep. 39; ACO 1.1.4, 15-20; PG 77, 173-181; (the first part is left out in:) DEC I, 
70-74. The Formula of Reunion: ACO 1.1.4, 17? 7°; PG 77, 176D—177;B; DEC I, 69-70. 
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of Cyrus—for the discussions at Chalcedon in the autumn of 431, 
following the Council of Ephesus." The first change can be found 
in the second part of the phrase “born of the Father before the ages 
according to the divinity, in the last days, the same one, for us and for 
our salvation, [born] of the virgin Mary according to the humanity". 
The words ‘the same one’ (tov aùtóv) and ‘for us and for our salvation’ 
are missing in the original version. The addition of ‘the same one’ 
points to an Alexandrian input, emphasizing that the one born from 
the virgin is the same one as the only-begotten Son of God. The phrase 
‘for us and for our salvation’ is, of course, taken from the Nicene Creed. 
The second change consists of the last sentence, on the ‘evangelical and 
apostolic sayings about the Lord', and will have an Antiochene origin, 
since it is phrased quite differently than Cyril’s fourth anathema. 

The influence of the Council of Ephesus on later theology has partly 
been indirect, in that its decisions have been taken over and elaborated 
by the Council of Chalcedon. The latter synod once more declared 
Cyril’s second letter to Nestorius to be orthodox, now mentioned 
together with his letter to John of Antioch, containing the Formula of 
Reunion.’ And, whether directly or indirectly, a large part of the text 
of the Formula of Reunion has entered into the dogmatic definition of 
Chalcedon.” Thus, it is also through Chalcedon that Cyril’s impact at 
Ephesus is felt even today. 


1.2.1.2. The Council of Chalcedon (451) 


Despite the already mentioned fact that Cyril’s christology, as expressed 
at Ephesus and in the two officially accepted letters, was affirmed at the 
Council of Chalcedon, Western theologians for a long time regarded 
this council as a victory of pope Leo the Great and of Western christol- 
ogy. Harnack calls the council “a memorial of the enslavement of the 
spirit of the Eastern Church which here, in connection with the most 


37 The text of the original Antiochene profession of faith: ACO L1.7, 70!? ??. In his 
letter to the monks (ep. 151; SC 429, C. 4, lines 85-94; PG 83, 1420A), Theodoret of 
Cyrus gives a profession of faith which differs at significant points from this original 
text. At the beginning the words ‘the Only Begotten Son of God’ are omitted, and at 
the end the sentence containing the word 0eoróxoc is lacking. Interestingly enough, it 
does contain the phrase ‘for us and for our salvation". 

38 ACO IL 1.2, 129. 

39 See for the relationship between the Formula of Reunion and the definition of 
Chalcedon: de Halleux (1976); other references are given in this article. See n. 50. 
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important doctrinal question, surrendered to the Western supreme 
bishop allied with the Emperor". And Seeberg states: “Materially, they 
supported the doctrine of the pope's letter”, and: “Nothing has paral- 
ysed Cyril's influence in history more than the Council of Chalcedon, 
although it praised him and condemned Nestorius".?! 

In the first volume of Das Konzil von Chalkedon (1951), however, other 
volces can be heard. Ignacio Ortiz de Urbina discusses the sources 
of the dogmatic definition.” ‘The majority of the text stems from the 
Formula of Reunion, as contained in Cyril's letter to John of Antioch 
(ep. 39). Important phrases are taken from Leo's Tome, the dogmatic 
letter that pope Leo I sent to Flavian, archbishop of Constantinople, in 
449. One phrase is an almost verbatim quotation from Cyril's Second 
Letter to Nestorius, and according to Ortiz de Urbina, the expression 
‘and one hypostasis! is the sole contribution that archbishop Flavian 
of Constantinople has made, through his profession of faith. He stresses 
that “the majority of the quotations stem from the letters of St. Cyril, so 
that it seems fully unjustified when the Monophysites reject the Council 
of Chalcedon as 'anti-Cyrillian' ".^ On the other hand, he adds that 
"[t]he insertion of Leo's phrases turns out to be decisive in order to say 
the final word in the controversy over Eutyches and Dioscore".* 

Paul Galtier goes even further, when, in the same volume of Das 
Konzil von Chalkedon, he examines the influence of Cyril and Leo at the 
council.^ Repeatedly, he emphasizes the authority that Cyril enjoyed: 
“Thus from the beginning to the end of its doctrinal activity, the 
Council of Chalcedon has shown itself intent to safeguard saint Cyril's 
authority".'5 It is beyond doubt that Cyril's conception of Christ is in 
line with that of Leo's Tome and with that of the council's definition, 
Galtier writes. Therefore, when the imperial commissioners made the 
council choose between &x ôúo qvosov and èv dvo0 qvoso, this was 
not a choice between the christology of Cyril of Alexandria and that 


40 Harnack (1898), 215. The same assessment can still be found in the fifth German 
edition, Harnack (1931), 390. 

*! Seeberg (1923), 260 and 265. Also a century ago, though, there were others who 
assessed Cyril’s influence at Chalcedon differerently. For example, Loofs (1887), 50, 
writes: “Das Symbol von Chalcedon ist cyrillischer, als es vielfach dargestellt wird”. 

#2 Ortiz de Urbina (1951). 

43 Ibid., 400. 

** Thid., 400f. 

43 Galtier (1951). 

46 Thid., 362. 
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of pope Leo of Rome. Although Cyril had not used the terminology 
of èv dvo q*$oseov—since his opponent was Nestorius, not Eutyches— 
materially he was in agreement with its meaning." 

After 1951, most scholars followed the assessment that Cyril of 
Alexandria's contribution to the Chalcedonian settlement was consid- 
erable, while Leo's influence was decisive. Two examples may suffice. 
With an explicit reference to Ortiz de Urbina's article, Jaroslav Pelikan 
writes: “Even though it may be statistically accurate to say that ‘the 
majority of the quotations come from the letters of St. Cyril,’ the contri- 
butions of Leo's Tome were the decisive ones”. And J.N.D. Kelly men- 
tions several “points that underline the substantial truth of the verdict" 
that Chalcedon was a triumph of Western and Antiochene christology, 
but he adds that this verdict “does less than justice ... to the essential 
features of Cyril’s teaching enshrined ... in the council’s confession".'? 

In 1976, an important article by André de Halleux appeared, in 
which he once more examined the sources for the doctrinal definition 
of Chalcedon.* He points out that the backbone of the text is formed 
by the phrase ‘we teach to confess one and the same’. This ‘one and 
the same’, followed by titles like ‘Son’, ‘Lord’, ‘Christ’, 'Only-Begotten', 
‘God the Word’, comes at the beginning, in the middle—lnking the 
first, more symbolic, with the second, more theological part of the 
definition —and at the end of the text. It is further emphasized by a 
repeated ‘the same’. The majority of the phrases is linked with this 
backbone by adjectives and participles. De Halleux even postulates, not 
a redactor, but a single author of this central passage, who has written 
the text with the various sources in mind. He detects in the quotation 
from Hebrews 4:15 in the first part (“like us in all things except for sin”) 
and in the phrase ‘known in two natures’ in the second part influences 
from the profession of faith which Basil of Seleucia had written at the 
endemousa synod of 448, and which had been read at Chalcedon as part 
of the acts of that synod a few days earlier?! Basil had explicitly stated 
that he based his profession of faith, including the phrase ‘known in two 


47 Ibid., 366f., 385. 

48 Pelikan (1971), 264. 

49 Kelly (1985), 341f. 

50 De Halleux (1976). Besides Ortiz de Urbina's article, he discusses and makes use 
of the following publications: Richard (1945); Sellers (1953); Diepen (1953); Camelot 
(1962); Sagi-Bunic (1964); Sagi-Bunic (1965). 

?! De Halleux (1976), 17, gives credit to Sellers (1953), 122, for first pointing out the 
possible influence of Basil of Seleucia. 
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natures’, on the writings of Cyril of Alexandria. De Halleux suggests 
that the whole backbone of the Chalcedonian definition with all its 
clauses was written in a ‘Basilian’ milieu and thus inspired by Cyrillian 
christology.?? 

There are three phrases which are not attached to this backbone by 
adjectives or participles, but inserted as absolute genitives of feminine 
nouns (while in the backbone the accusatives are masculine): ^while 
the difference of the natures is by no means removed because of the 
union, the particularity of each nature rather being preserved, and 
concurring into one person and one hypostasis". De Halleux suggests 
that these clauses, together with the four adverbs, were added to an 
originally ‘Basilian’ second part of the definition, which read: “one and 
the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-Begotten, known in two natures, 
not divided or separated into two persons, but one and the same 
Son, Only-Begotten, God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ”. The 
addition was the result of pressure by the Roman legates and the 
imperial commissioners to include parts of Leo's Tome. The Illyrian 
and Palestinian bishops, however, had first wanted to make sure that 
the Tome was in agreement with Cyril’s writings. In the redaction of 
the addition de Halleux sees reflected the comparison of Leo’s ‘Tome 
with Cyril’s letters: it starts with an almost literal quotation from Cyril’s 
Second Letter to Nestorius, while in the following citations from Leo’s 
Tome several words from the standard Greek translation of the Tome 
have been replaced by words from Cyril’s letters. In line with this 
procedure, he regards the words ‘and one hypostasis’ as stemming from 
the ‘union according to hypostasis’ in Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius, not 
from Flavian’s profession of faith. 

If de Halleux's analysis is correct—in general, if not in every detail— 
the definition of Chalcedon is much more Cyrillian than previously 
had been accepted. Many scholars have taken over this conclusion, 
but there are others who still regard Leo's influence as decisive. So, for 


52 Thid., 156-160. 

53 The Chalcedonian definition reads: obdauod tis TÜV pboewv ðlapooðs åvnonué- 
vns Sic thv Évoow (ACO ILr.2, 129°!®). Cyril writes in his Second Letter to Nestorius: ob 
Oc Tis vv púoewv dLapogäs åàvnonuévns Sie thv ëvwow (ACO Lr.1, 27!*). The stronger 
negative in the definition emphasizes somewhat more that the natures remain after the 
union. 

>! Gray (1979)—this study was published in 1979, but completed in 1973—had 
defended a similar conclusion, although he backed it up with much less evidence than 
de Halleux. 
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example, Friedhelm Winkelmann: although he refers not just to Ortiz 
de Urbina's article, but also to that of de Halleux, he writes: “The 
essence of the actual christological expressions stemmed from Leo’s 
Tome”. And Karlmann Beyschlag states: “For to be true, externally, 
that is in view of the rejection of the threatening heresies from both 
sides, Leo and Cyril are equal bearers of the Chalcedonian definition, 
but as for the christological inner side, the Leonine (or Leonine / 
Antiochene) position is clearly dominant, while the Cyrillian position 
has been dogmatically reduced since 433 and thus is just as clearly 
recessive” 56 

Aloys Grillmeier, on the other hand, gives an extensive summary of 
de Halleux’s article in Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche,” and comes 
to the following assessment of the various influences: “Certainly, Latin, 
Antiochene, and finally also Constantinopolitan theology had already 
prepared individual elements of the solution. It is remarkable how— 
as the latest research has shown—the whole has been joined together 
into a new synthesis only by the spirit of Cyril"? But he adds that 
Cyril's contribution was not recognized, which led to the Miaphysite 
controversy. 

Another scholar who accepts the dominance of Cyrillian influence 
on the definition of Chalcedon is Adolf Martin Ritter. After giving 
an overview of de Halleux’s findings he concludes: “Thus everything 
seems to confirm that, when formulating the christological formula of 
Chalcedon in its final form, they followed Cyril as much as possible 
and Leo as little as absolutely necessary (in order to avoid an open 
breach)".9 In a later article he repeats this view, referring to more 
recent literature that supports it, and criticizing Beyschlag's rejection 
of the results of the source analyses, accusing him that he “does not 
seriously want to enter into this new discussion and to engage by 
argument with the positions rejected by him".*? 


?5 Winkelmann (1980), 48. The reference to the articles of Ortiz de Urbina and de 
Halleux on p. 19. 

56 Beyschlag (1991), 130. 

7 Grillmeier, JdChr I, !1979 (also 31990), 755—759. 
Ibid., 761. See also Grillmeier (1984), 89£., a review article of Gray (1979). 

59 Ritter (1982), 267. See also Andresen & Ritter (1993), 91. 

60 Ritter (1993), 462. Ritter also polemicizes with Ekkehard Mühlenberg, who in a 
review of a Festschrift, containing an article by Ritter, criticizes the view that Cyril’s 
influence was dominant at Chalcedon; Mühlenberg (1992). In a more recent article, 
Mühlenberg (1997), 21, once more states his position that “posthumously Cyril is the 
loser at Chalcedon". 
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The conclusion may be that even if theologians are not in full 
agreement on the relative importance of Cyril of Alexandria and 
Leo I, pope of Rome, for the Council of Chalcedon, it is obvious 
that Cyril’s influence on the council’s decisions and through them on 
christology throughout the subsequent ages up to the present day has 
been considerable. 


1.2.1.3. The Miaphysite Theologians of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries 


It is virtually undisputed that Cyril of Alexandria was the champion 
of christological orthodoxy for the Miaphysites of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, especially for Severus of Antioch, who laid the foundations 
for the christology of what are now called the Oriental Orthodox 
Churches. Joseph Lebon concludes in his authoritative dissertation on 
the subject, Le monophysisme sévérien: “The Monophysite doctrine of the 
incarnation, even and especially in the scientific form which Severus 
has given it, is nothing else than Cyrillian Christology”.°' In this study 
he discusses in detail: Dioscorus I (f454), Timothy Aelurus (f477), 
Philoxenus of Mabbug (ca 440-523), and above all Severus of Antioch 
(ca 465-538). And in Das Konzil von Chalkedon he repeats his assessment 
and calls these theologians "the heirs of saint Cyril of Alexandria's 
thought and language".? Grillmeier accepts Lebon’s findings: “Lebon 
has shown with masterly lucidity that the Severians are nothing else 
but consistent Cyrillians”.*! V.C. Samuel, himself an Oriental Orthodox 
theologian, writes that “the anti-Chalcedonian side continued in the 
Cyrilline tradition", and refers with approval to both of Lebon's works 
just cited. Thus, Cyril of Alexandria greatly influenced the christology 
of the Miaphysite theologians in the century following the Council 
of Chalcedon, and through them the present-day Oriental Orthodox 
Churches. Whether not just their christology, but also their language is 
Cyrillian, as Lebon states emphatically, will be discussed later on. 


9! Lebon (1909), xxi. 

62 Frend (1972) describes the history of the opposition against the definition of 
Chalcedon and of the development of a separate Miaphysite church family. See also 
Gray (1979). 

63 Lebon (1951), 472. 

6t Grillmeier (1958), 380. 

65 Samuel (1968), 164; reference to Lebon on p. 160. 
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1.2.1.4. The ‘Neo-Chalcedoman’ Theologians of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries 


The concept of ‘neo-Chalcedonianism’ was introduced nearly a cen- 
tury ago and has since been a subject of debate: can a group of ‘neo- 
Chalcedonian’ theologians be distinguished; if so, what are their char- 
acteristics, and what has been their influence on Western theology? It 
is generally believed that Lebon coined the term ‘neo-Chalcedonian’ in 
his book Le monophysisme sévérien, although he mentions it twice in pass- 
ing, without any explanation, as though it were an already accepted 
term. He calls Leontius of Byzantium (fl. ca 530-540) and John the 
Grammarian (fl. ca 510-520) 'neo-Chalcedonians’ and links their teach- 
ing with the concept of *enhypostasia"." In the conclusion of his book, 
Lebon mentions the concept again in a debate with Loofs and Har- 
nack. 

Although Loofs regarded Cyril of Alexandria's influence on the 
definition of Chalcedon greater than it was often depicted, he opposed 
two possible interpretations of the Chalcedonian symbol: one Cyrillian, 
the other Western-Antiochene. According to Loofs, Cyril of Alexandria 
taught that the Word had assumed human nature in general, not an 
individualized human nature, and Loofs used the term ‘anhypostasia’ 
for this. Thus, Cyril would have denied that Christ was an individual 
human being, while the Antiochenes wanted to stress precisely this. 
At Chalcedon, this main difference between the two schools was not 
discussed. In order to solve it, it was necessary to reconcile the Cyrillian 
and the Leonine phrases, accepted at Chalcedon, and this theological 
task could only be tackled when, with the end of the Acacian schism in 
519, the Chalcedonian symbol was officially accepted again, according 
to Loofs. The theopaschite controversy, started by the Scythian monks, 
was a beginning. The main work was done by Leontius of Byzantium 
and contemporary theologians. Leontius's concept of ‘enhypostasia’ 
made it possible to regard Christ's human nature as individualized 
in the hypostasis of the Logos, writes Loofs.? Harnack accepted this 
outline of Loofs and sums up the result arrived at by “Leontius and 
his friends”, called “new Cappadocians" or “new Conservatives", with 


99 Lebon (1909), 409 (n. 2) and 411. 

57 Following Loofs (1887), Lebon will have regarded Leontius of Byzantium and 
Leontius of Jerusalem as one and the same person. The distinction between the two 
men was made plausible by Richard (1944). 

68 See n. 41. 

59 Loofs (1887), 48f., 52f., 59f, 68. 
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the sentence: “It is possible to accept the Chalcedonian Creed as 
authoritative and at the same time to think as Cyril thought”.” 

Lebon thoroughly disagrees with Loofs regarding Cyril’s christology: 
for Cyril, too, Christ was an individual human being. Although he did 
not use the term ‘enhypostasia’, Cyril had exactly the same view of 
the union between the Word and the human nature as Leontius.” It 
is dangerous to oppose a theory of ‘anhypostasia’, attributed to the 
Cyrillians, to a theory of ‘enhypostasia’, attributed “to the group of 
neo-Chalcedonians, whose chief would be Leontius of Byzantium". 
The Council of Chalcedon itself was following Cyril. The moment at 
which the council could be presented as the legitimate interpretation of 
Cyril’s views has been pushed forward, Lebon writes. And he sees it as 
an important result of his study that it has moved this date backwards: 
already at the beginning of the sixth century the dyophysites quoted 
Cyril to defend their position. Leontius of Byzantium had predecessors: 
John of Scythopolis (fl. ca 500) and John the Grammarian. “The neo- 
Chalcedonians have not changed the christology of the Synod; on the 
basis of its teaching and of its dyophysite formulas, they have erected— 
thanks to Aristotelian philosophy—the dogmatic and scientific system 
which is still ours”.” 

Lebon briefly returned to the notion of neo-Chalcedonianism in 
two later articles? and Charles Moeller took up and elaborated the 
concept in an article about Nephalius of Alexandria (fl. ca 480—510), 
whom he calls “a representative of neo-Chalcedonian christology”.” 
Marcel Richard then criticized the way in which Moeller defined neo- 
Chalcedonianism and himself gave a definition which became a refer- 
ence point for the developing debate.” He argues that the name ‘neo- 
Chalcedonianism' itself suggests that it concerns a new interpretation of 
the theology of Chalcedon, over against an older interpretation, which 
he calls ‘strict Chalcedonianism’.” The difference between them lies in 


70 Harnack (1898), 241. 

71 Lebon (1909), 408—411. 

7? Thid., 521f. 

73 Lebon (1914), 213£; Lebon (1930), 535. Besides the three theologians already 
mentioned, he now adds the names of Heraclianus, bishop of Chalcedon (ca 537-553), 
Macedonius, patriarch of Constantinople (496-511), and Ephrem, patriarch of Antioch 
(526—545), as representatives of neo-Chalcedonianism. 

™ Moeller (1944-1945). 

75 Richard (1946). 

76 Ibid., 156. Moeller (1944-1945), 97, had already used the expression ‘strict Chal- 
cedonian’; he also spoke of ‘strict dyophysitism' (p. 121). 
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the attitude towards the writings of Cyril of Alexandria. The Council of 
Chalcedon had officially accepted Cyril's Second Letter to Nestorius (ep. 4) 
and his letter to John of Antioch (ep. 39). Strict Chalcedonians wanted 
to use only these officially accepted writings of Cyril as a basis for doc- 
trinal decisions, while neo-Chalcedonians also used the other writings 
of the bishop of Alexandria, ‘the whole Cyril’, as it came to be called 
in the debate about neo-Chalcedonianism. Cyrillian formulas like éx 
óv0 qoeov and £vootc nad” Uadotaow were accepted by both groups 
of theologians alike, writes Richard. Other expressions, though, were 
accepted by the neo-Chalcedonians, but rejected by the strict Chal- 
cedonians. This applies to the pia qvoic formula and the theopaschite 
formulas." 

In his contribution to Das Konzil von Chalkedon, Moeller gives an 
overview of neo-Chalcedonianism in the period from the Council of 
Chalcedon to the end of the sixth century. He accepts—with some 
minor alterations—Richard's new definition.” Citation of the uia ú- 
otc or the theopaschite formulas is an insufficient criterion, since some 
of the strict Chalcedonians use these formulas as well. For the neo- 
Chalcedonians it is essential to combine both christological formulas— 
two natures and one nature—in order to avoid the extremes of Nesto- 
rianism and Miaphysitism, according to Moeller. Strict Chalcedonians, 
on the other hand, refuse to integrate into their dyophysite christol- 
ogy the anathemas, the uia tots and the theopaschite formulas.” 
From the fifth ecumenical council at Constantinople (553) on, neo- 
Chalcedonianism 1s the standard christology in the East, according to 
Moeller. The only strict Chalcedonian after that date whom he men- 
tions is the author of De sectis.®? 


77 A typical representative of the strict Chalcedonians was Hypatius, archbishop of 
Ephesus (531 — ca 538), who took part in the colloquy with the anti-Chalcedonians in 
532. Richard counts among the neo-Chalcedonians: Nephalius, John of Scythopolis, 
John the Grammarian, the Scythian monks (active from 518 on), Heraclianus of 
Chalcedon, and also the emperor Justinian (483-565). But, other than Lebon, he 
regards Macedonius of Constantinople as a strict Chalcedonian. And he distinguishes 
between Leontius of Byzantium and Leontius of Jerusalem (fl. ca 540): the latter was a 
neo-Chalcedonian, the former was not. 

78 Moeller (1951), 648. 

79 Ibid., 658. In n. 58 on p. 660 Moeller adds that the strict Chalcedonians did not 
object to the theopaschite formulas as such, but that they always demanded a proper 
explanation, e.g. in ‘unus de Trinitate passus’, unus means ‘one hypostasis’ and passus means 
‘suffered in the flesh’. 

80 Others whom Moeller—like Richard (see n. 77)—regards as strict Chalcedonians 
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With Moeller's article in Das Konzil von Chalkedon the notion of ‘neo- 
Chalcedonianism’ had firmly established itself in the history of theol- 
ogy of the fifth and sixth centuries?! But it was not long before the 
whole notion was called into question. One of the first (1953) and 
most ardent critics of the distinction between ‘strict Chalcedonians and 
‘neo-Chalcedonians’ is H.-M. Diepen. He writes that ‘strict Chalcedo- 
nians’ have been called those 


theologians who refuse to integrate into their christology the anathemas 
of Saint Cyril and the Catholic ‘theopaschism’, which has been univer- 
sally accepted in all times, the only exception being the patriarchate of 
Antioch at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries.®? 


Thus, in Diepen’s view, theopaschism, as later expressed in the formula 
‘One of the Trinity suffered in the flesh’, is part of Chalcedonian 
christology, and after this had explicitly been established at the fifth 
ecumenical council in 553, the light of the Chalcedonian faith “shone 
in all its brilliance in the eyes of the Catholics, who are so unjustly 
called *neo-Chalcedonians' ”.” 

Both Richard and Moeller responded, defending the notion of neo- 
Chalcedonianism.*' One of the arguments forwarded was that when 
some bishops at the Council of Chalcedon wanted to have read and 
approved Cyril’s third letter to Nestorius with the anathemas (ep. 17), 
the majority refused to do so.® Diepen then published a lengthy article 


are Macedonius of Constantinople, the akoimetoi (the ‘sleepless monks), Hypatius of 
Ephesus, and Leontius of Byzantium. 

9! Jugie (1929) used other titles to denote the various groups in the sixth century. 
He called the Eutychians ‘real Monophysites’, Lebon's ‘Severian Monophysites’— 
‘heterodox verbal Monophysites, and the neo-Chalcedonians—‘orthodox verbal 
Monophysites’. Sellers (1953), xvii, 293, calls those Chalcedonians who ‘were influenced 
by the Alexandrian way of belief? ‘neo-Alexandrians’. When discussing the various 
names, Grillmeier (1958) 382 / 163, clearly prefers ‘neo-Chalcedonians’. 

#2 Diepen (1953), roof. 

83 Thid., 106. 

8t Richard (1954); Moeller (1954). 

85 Richard (1946), 158, had already written that the council had refused to authorize 
the reading of Cyril's third letter to Nestorius with the anathemas and of his letters 
to Eulogius and Succensus (epp. 17, 44-46). Moeller took over the argument that the 
council would have refused to listen to the letter with the anathemas. In his article on 
Diepen’s book, Richard modified his statement and declared that the council ‘ignored’ 
Cyril’s third letter to Nestorius, while it “positively refused to listen to the reading of 
his letters to Acacius, to Valerian, and to Succensus, and it is on this refusal that those 
whom we have called strict Chalcedonians later base themselves" (p. 91). The letters 
from after the reunion with the Antiochenes, however, occur only once in the acts of 
the Council of Chalcedon, in a quotation from the acts of the Robber Synod, where 
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on the twelve anathemas.* He refutes the assertion that the reading 
of the letter with the twelve chapters was refused by the Council of 
Chalcedon. What the acts of the council relate is that one of the Illyrian 
bishops, Atticus of Nicopolis, was not convinced that Leo’s Tome was in 
accordance with the christology of Cyril of Alexandria, and he wanted 
to compare the Tome with Cyril’s third letter to Nestorius. The council 
decided to suspend its proceedings for five days in order for “those who 
are in doubt” to be convinced." The letter was not read, but that was 
neither asked for nor refused. 

According to Diepen, the reason why the Council of Chalcedon did 
not give the same authority to Cyril’s third letter to Nestorius as it did 
to his second letter, was “in order to imitate the prudence" of Cyril 
himself. The archbishop had never retracted his twelve anathemas, 
but when Alexandria and Antioch had made peace on the basis of the 
Formula of Reunion in 433, he passed them over in silence and did not 
insist that the Orientals openly acknowledge their orthodoxy, Diepen 
writes. And since some of the bishops at Chalcedon had bad memories 
regarding the anathemas, the fathers of the council wisely followed 
in Cyril’s footsteps and did not explicitly accept them as a standard 
of orthodoxy. But when the participants in the Nestorian controversy 
had all died, the anathemas could re-enter the stage. “This ‘neo- 
Chalcedonianism’ will not be a new doctrine, but quite simply a change 
of tactics".? Implicitly, Diepen accepts here the distinction between 
'strict Chalcedonianism’ and ‘neo-Chalcedonianism’, but merely as a 
difference in tactics, not a difference in theology. 

In his 1962 dissertation, Siegfried Helmer gives a useful overview of 
the history of the term and the concept of neo-Chalcedonianism until 
the early sixties of the twentieth century. Helmer himself adopts the 
definition of Richard, as further developed by Moeller.” The “actual 
characteristic" of its theology 1s the assertion that both dyophysite and 


Eustathius of Berytus points to the pia gvoic formula in these writings (ACO IL 1.1, 
11721028), At the Council of Chalcedon, no one asked to read these letters, so neither 
was it refused. 

86 Diepen (1955), 333-338. See also de Halleux (1992). 

87 ACO L.ı.2, 82f. 

5? Diepen (1955), 337- 

99 Thid., 338. 

%9 Helmer (1962). He calls neo-Chalcedonianism “the theological and church-polit- 
ical group which, since the first decade of the sixth century, tried to build a bridge 
between the moderate Antiochene (dyophysite) formulas of 451 and the Alexandrian 
(monophysite) christology of Cyril" (p. 158). 
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miaphysite formulas are necessary?! Another typical feature is that its 
christology is based on the ‘whole Cyril’, including the anathemas, the 
uia pots and the theopaschite formulas.? Helmer sees its theological 
significance in the elaboration of the hypostatic unity of Christ's person 
on the basis of Chalcedonian dyophysite terminology. 

A second critic of the distinction between 'strict Chalcedonians’ and 
*neo-Chalcedonians—besides Diepen—is Patrick T.R. Gray (1979). He 
emphasizes that the majority at Chalcedon were Cyrillian, so that it 
is incorrect to regard those who try to harmonize the Chalcedonian 
and the Cyrillian language as belonging to an innovative school of the- 
ology, called ‘'neo-Chalcedonianism’.’ He rejects the concept of ‘strict 
Chalcedonianism’; it is better to distinguish two traditions which differ 
in their interpretation of the christology of Chalcedon: the Antiochene 
and Cyrillian traditions.” Although Gray prefers the expression ‘Cyril- 
lian Chalcedonians', he continues to speak of ‘neo-Chalcedonians’, 
since the term has firmly established itself in historical theology.” But 
he redefines the term. According to him, John the Grammarian is the 
only one who insists that dyophysite and miaphysite formulas should 
both be used—a demand which Moeller regarded as a criterion for 
neo-Chalcedonianism. Gray himself then defines neo-Chalcedonianism 
as 


the tradition of thinkers who, as Cyrillians and Chalcedonians, interpret 
Chalcedon as fundamentally Cyrilian, and in doing so address the 
problems posed by the seemingly contradictory vocabularies of Cyril and 
Chalcedon.” 


Not unlike Helmer, Gray regards the development of the concept of 
‘union by hypostasis’ in a dyophysite context as the “creative quality” 
of neo-Chalcedonianism. 

Fifteen years later, in the article ‘Neuchalkedonismus’ in Theologische 
Realenzyklopaedie, Gray’s views have not fundamentally changed. He 
now distinguishes a historical and a theological definition of neo- 
Chalcedonianism.*” Historically, it signifies 


9! Ibid., 192. See also pp. 103, 166, and 183. 


92 Thid., 166. See also pp. 103, 192, and 207. 

3 Gray (1979), 7-12, 104f., 177. 

+ Ibid., 174f. 

5 Ibid., 104, 169. 

6 Ibid., 169. 

7 Gray (1994). He may have adopted this distinction from Grillmeier; see below. 
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the ideas of a group of theologians, mainly in the first half of the 
sixth century, who developed a consistent interpretation of Chalcedon, 
according to which the council expressed the conventional Cyrillian 
christology in a new language.?? 


Theologically—not bound to a particular time in history—,, it signifies 


specific christological themes (especially the idea of a union by hypostasis, 
typical of the later neo-Chalcedonians) which were canonized by the 
church at the Second Council of Constantinople, and which would 
stamp the Catholic tradition through the influence of Thomas Aquinas.?? 


Initially, Aloys Grillmeier accepted the findings from Richard and 
Moeller without amendments. In the second volume of Das Konzil von 
Chalkedon (1953), he writes, referring to Moeller's article in the first 
volume of that series: “We may assume the idea and the formulas 
of neo-Chalcedonianism to be known".'? Like Richard and Moeller, 
Grillmeier opposes it to strict (mostly ‘reiner’, sometimes ‘strenger’) 
Chalcedonianism. Several times he mentions a ‘synthesis’ of dyophysite 
and miaphysite formulas as typical of neo-Chalcedonian christology.!! 
In an arücle of 1958, Grillmeier elaborates on the notion of neo- 
Chalcedonianism.'? Since according to Lebon, the christology of the 
neo-Chalcedonians is still ours;'? according to Moeller, “through John 
of Damascus and Saint Thomas, it has stamped, up to a certain 
point, our modern treatises of the incarnate Word”;!" and accord- 
ing to Grillmeier himself, “the lasting connection of Latin clarity and 
Greek depth” “was given to Western theology by Thomas Aquinas"; 
Grillmeier distinguishes in 1958 between neo-Chalcedonianism in the 
sixth century and in our own times, and therefore between its termi- 
nology and its theological content. Neo-Chalcedonianism in the sixth 
century was characterized by the simultaneous use of dyophysite and 
miaphysite terminology and formulas, but this double language was 
temporary: *Terminologically and conceptually, we have become strict 


99 Thid., 290. 

99 Ibid., 290. 

100 Grillmeier (1953), 791f. 

10! Ibid., 800, 822, 838. 

102 Grillmeier (1958). The following page references are to the reprint in Mit ihm und 
in ihm (?1978), which differs slightly from the 1958 original. 

103 Lebon (1909), 522. 

1?! Moeller (1951), 666. 

105 Grillmeier (1953), 839. 
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Chalcedonians again”, although we still understand and do not reject 
the uia qois formula. °° 

Theologically, however, a continuing change has been brought 
about, says Grillmeier. Chalcedon was an important step forward, in 
that 1t distinguished between nature and hypostasis and thus opened the 
way towards a metaphysics of ‘person’. Besides, it stressed the abiding 
difference between the two natures. Its weakness was that this could be 
understood in rather static and symmetrical terms, in which the human 
nature had the same status as the divine nature. From the Oyrillian— 
Le. the neo-Chalcedonian—side came the Alexandrian intuition, in 
which two aspects may be distinguished: (1) it emphasizes the unity 
of Christ (although ‘one nature’ was to be replaced by ‘one hyposta- 
sis’); (2) it has a dynamic rather than a static view: in the event of the 
incarnation, the Logos assumed flesh while remaining the same Logos- 
person. This intuition, however, could be expressed with Chalcedonian 
terminology. “That this synthesis was possible is shown by ‘Thomas and 
by the development of the later [neueren] christology, at least until a 
decade ago". Neo-Chalcedonianism, then, as a terminological syn- 
thesis belongs to the past, but as a christological synthesis it is still our 
concern. 

Grillmeier here combines two notions of the Alexandrian or Cyril- 
lian intuition which had been mentioned earlier by Moeller and Jouas- 
sard. In his article in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, Moeller had written that 
neo-Chalcedonianism had introduced into Chalcedonian christology 
“Cyril’s brilliant intuition of the one person of the Word incarnate".!? 
And two years later, Jouassard spoke of Cyril’s ‘fundamental intuition’ 
that the divine in Christ is ‘primordial’, while his humanity is ‘added’.!” 
The Word was God, and has also become man, while remaining what he 
was, God. Cyril does not deny the full humanity of Christ, on the con- 
trary, he stresses it many times, Jouassard writes, but the profounder 
truth about him is that he is first of all God. 

In a review article of Gray's book, Grillmeier argues that strict 
Chalcedonianism did exist, and he also defends the use of certain 
formulas as a criterion to distinguish neo-Chalcedonians from other 
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theologians in the sixth century? However, in an excursus in vol- 
ume II/2 of Christ in Christian Tradition, Grillmeier relativizes the def- 
inition of historical neo-Chalcedonianism, as developed by Richard 
and Moeller.!!! His own research into the theologians of the sixth cen- 
tury has taught him that the criterion. of demanding the simultane- 
ous use of both dyophysite and miaphysite formulas does not apply to 
all neo-Chalcedonians. Therefore, he now distinguishes between ‘neo- 
Chalcedonians in the extreme or integral sense’ and ‘moderate neo- 
Chalcedonians’. The first group indeed regards the combined use of 
the uia qot formula and the two-natures formula necessary for a cor- 
rect understanding of faith in the incarnate Son of God; the second 
group does not. 

More recently, Karl-Heinz Uthemann has rejected the concept of 
strict Chalcedonianism and produced his own definition of neo-Chal- 
cedonianism. According to him, the demand that both dyophysite 
and miaphysite formulas should be upheld does not apply to any 
of the so-called neo-Chalcedonians, including John the Grammar- 
ian, the only exception being Theodore of Raithu.'? Therefore, neo- 
Chalcedonianism has to be defined differently than by reference to 
certain formulas. Uthemann accepts the findings of de Halleux, that 
the definition of Chalcedon itself was already Cyrillian. Neo-Chalce- 
donianism, however, went beyond Chalcedon by ‘filling [auffüllen]’ the 
term hypostasis, regarding it as the one subject of the union, maintain- 
ing the dynamic perspective of a Cyrillian christology and soteriology. 
In his view, Helmer was right in seeing this as the theological signifi- 
cance of neo-Chalcedonianism.'? The alternative was not ‘strict Chal- 
cedonianism', but rather a Leonine interpretation of Chalcedon, writes 
Uthemann.!!' This distinction is elaborated in a second article: 


One could speak of a Cyrillian and a Leonine interpretation, depending 
on whether it is emphasized that God the Logos, the one hypostasis from 
the Trinity, becomes man, works miracles and suffers, or whether one 
emphasizes that Christ, God and man in one person, works miracles in 
his divine nature and dies at the cross in his human nature.!? 
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It is clear that no unanimity has been reached yet on the concept 
of ‘neo-Chalcedonianism’.''® For this study there is no need to take up 
a position on this issue, but it 1s important to establish the influence 
of Cyril of Alexandria's christology on later theology. Whether one 
sees this influence already implicitly present at Chalcedon, or whether 
one regards neo-Chalcedonianism as a (further) Cyrillization of the 
christology of Chalcedon, all scholars agree that the so-called neo- 
Chalcedonian theologians of the sixth century used and developed 
insights and terminology which they adopted from the Alexandrian 
archbishop. Through the fifth ecumenical council at Constantinople 
(553) such a Cyrillian interpretation of Chalcedon has become the 
normative christology in the Eastern Orthodox Church. Its impact on 
the West has not been as straightforward, and it is to the West that we 
will now turn our attention. 


According to Grillmeier, neo-Chalcedonianism came to the West in 
two ‘waves’.!” The first wave came with the Scythian monks.!? These 
monks from the region south of the mouth of the Danube came to Con- 
stantinople at the end of the year 518. They are especially known for 
propagating the theopaschite formula, ‘one of the ‘Trinity suffered’, but 
their christology was neo-Chalcedonian in various respects. They com- 
bined dyophysite and miaphysite formulas—‘from (èx) two natures’, ‘in 
(èv) two natures’, the uia qois formula, “composite Christ —, regard- 
ing the first as a safeguard against Eutychianism, and the second as a 
protection against Nestorianism. In the capital, they accused one of the 
deacons of heresy, and when the papal legates were unwilling to listen 
to them, they sent a delegation to Rome. 

After an initial negative attitude towards the monks, Justinian, then 
co-regent of the emperor Justin I (518-527), sent several letters in 
their support to the pope. Nevertheless, pope Hormisdas (514-523) 
was unwilling to accept the monks’ teaching, as was the senate, to 
which they then appealed. It is noteworthy that at that time, in or- 
der to support the cause of his compatriots, Dionysius Exiguus, him- 
self a Scythian, translated several of Cyril of Alexandria’s writings 
into Latin. Among these were the third letter to Nestorius, with the 
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anathemas, the two letters to Succensus, and part of the letter to Aca- 
cius of Melitene.!!? 

When the Scythian monks were unsuccessful in Rome, they turned 
in writing to the African bishops who had been sent into exile to Sar- 
dinia by the Vandals. These bishops took the monks' request seriously, 
and they responded by letter, written by Fulgentius of Ruspe (468— 
533). They accepted the theopaschite formula on the basis of the com- 
municatio idiomatum, but they added the word ‘person’: not ‘unus ex Trim- 
tate passus est, but ‘una ex Trinitate persona’. For Fulgentius, his contact 
with the Scythian monks meant a turn in his christological thinking. 
While so far he had used Antiochene terminology with concrete names 
like *God' and ‘man’ in his exposition of the two-natures teaching, his 
understanding now became more Alexandrian. His christology became 
less symmetrical and more centred around the divine Logos, but he did 
not accept the uia qois formula. As a result, Grillmeier concludes that 
Fulgentius remained a strict Chalcedonian. 

Despite the continuous support for the theopaschite formula by 
Justinian, who became emperor in 527, for a number of years the popes 
of Rome were unwilling to acknowledge the formula of the Scythian 
monks. It was only after the colloquy between the Chalcedonians and 
the anti-Chalcedonians in 532 that the highest Roman ecclesiastical 
authority finally approved of it. 

The second ‘wave’ of neo-Chalcedonianism to the West came with 
the Three Chapters controversy, according to Grillmeier.?! In 543 / 544 
Justinian wrote his first edict against the Three Chapters—the writings 
and person of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the writings of Theodoret 
of Cyrus against Cyril of Alexandria, and the letter to the Persian 
Mari, whose author, Justinian wrote, is not Ibas of Edessa, but an 
unknown person. Since the emperor called for the universal church 
to anathematize the Three Chapters, the African bishops took up a 
position: they were unwilling to pronounce the requested anathemas. 
The reason, however, was more ecclesiological than christological:!?? 
they felt that a condemnation of the Three Chapters implied that the 
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validity of the Council of Chalcedon was called into question, since 
that council had reinstated Theodoret and Ibas after their deposition at 
the Robber Synod in 449. This is clear from writings by the deacon 
Ferrandus and by bishop Facundus of Hermiane (fl. ca 550). Both 
accept the theopaschite formula, but emphasize that the decisions of 
an ecumenical council cannot be annulled. According to Grillmeier, 
Facundus “remained a true [echter] Chalcedonian".? 

In 553 the Second Council of Constantinople was held, which 
has become known as the fifth ecumenical council. It condemned 
the Three Chapters, and the christology in its anathemas “proves to 
be moderate neo-Chalcedonianism”.'*! The Chalcedonian distinction 
between ünöoraoıg and vos is upheld. The pia úo formula is 
accepted only if it is interpreted correctly, that is, if the word qoic 
in this formula is not understood as synonymous with ovota: Christ's 
divinity and humanity are not confused, but each has remained what it 
was. Some of the African bishops, who opposed the council's decisions, 
were deposed and exiled. In February of 554, pope Vigilius (537— 
555) gave in to the pressures and wrote his second Constitutum, in 
which he condemned the Three Chapters. He did not deal with the 
christological questions of neo-Chalcedonianism. In 1953, Grillmeier 
concludes from this *that the acceptance of the fifth council can be 
combined with sticking to the purely [reine] Chalcedonian terminology 
and ideology". ? 

Emphasizing the importance of the ‘four holy synods’—-Nicaea (325), 
Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon (451)—, which 
were sometimes compared to the four Gospels, became a characteristic 
of Western theology after 553, and illustrates that the Second Council 
of Constantinople was not as influential in the West as it was in the 
East.'?° This is not to say that the popes refused to accept the fifth 
ecumenical council. But in their wriüngs they give much more attention 
to the ecclesiological than to the christological aspects. 

Grillmeier's overall conclusion in his article “Vorbereitung des Mit- 
telalters’ (1953) is that “the sober-simple, purely Chalcedonian chris- 
tology remains the Wests preference". In view of the acceptance of 
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the theopaschite formula by Western theologians, and of the reported 
changes in the christology of men like Fulgentius of Ruspe under the 
influence of Greek theology, it is not surprising that in his 1958 arti- 
cle, «Der Neu-Chalkedonismus’, Grillmeier distinguishes between the 
terminology and the christology of neo-Chalcedonianism.'? One could 
interpret the summary, just given, of the impact of neo-Chalcedonian- 
ism on the West in the sixth century as follows: terminologically the 
West remained strictly Chalcedonian, but theologically it moved in a 
neo-Chalcedonian direction. 

In the following centuries, Grillmeier sees only one chance for neo- 
Chalcedonianism to gain more influence in the West, and that was 
with John Scotus Eriugena (ca 810-877), since he had great inter- 
est for everything Greek, and he emphasized the unity of Christ. He 
does not seem to have had any knowledge of the ‘neo-Chalcedonian 
system’, though.!”” As to Early Scholasticism, Ludwig Ott concludes 
that *[t]he council’s definition of faith played virtually no role in the 
lively christological discussions of the theologians". Nevertheless, Chal- 
cedonian christology was transmitted through the symbol Quicumque 
and the writings of the Fathers, “especially the Latin Fathers of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, but also the work De fide orthodoxa of John 
of Damascus (ca 675-749) in Latin translation".'*? This work, a com- 
pendium of Greek theology written in the eighth century, the chris- 
tology of which is neo-Chalcedonian, had been translated into Latin 
in the twelfth century. When discussing christological writings in High 
Scholasticism, Ignaz Backes again and again mentions John of Dam- 
ascus as a source for thirteenth-century theologians.'*! Especially in his 
treatment of T'homas Aquinas, Backes speaks a number of times of the 
agreement of Thomas’s christology with that of John of Damascus or of 
direct influence by the latter on the former.'? 

In Grillmeier's phrase, it is Thomas Aquinas who has given to West- 
ern theology “this lasting connection between Latin clarity and Greek 
depth”.' Therefore, although terminologically neo-Chalcedonianism 
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is something of the past, christologically it is still our concern. Ac- 
cording to Gray, "the typically neo-Chalcedonian doctrine of the hypo- 
static union has become the normative christology in the West" through 
Thomas Aquinas.'® Thus, Lebon’s original statement that, on the basis 
of Chalcedon's dyophysite doctrine and formula, the neo-Chalcedo- 
nians have erected [élevé] “the dogmatic and scientific system which 
is still ours?,?* is—at least partially—confirmed by later theologians 
as to its theological content. And since it is the ‘Cyrillian intuition’— 
which starts its dynamic christology with the divine Logos, as expressed 
in the doctrine of the hypostatic union— which is the hallmark of neo- 
Chalcedonianism, one can say that also through the neo-Chalcedonian 
theologians of the sixth century Cyril has influenced Western christol- 
ogy up to the present time. The criticism which during the past fifty 
years has been uttered by various theologians with respect to neo- 
Chalcedonian tendencies in Western theology and devotion— which 
will be discussed in section 1.2.3—affirms rather than denies this influ- 
ence. 

Helmer points to the emphasis Luther laid on the unity of Christ's 
person and his use of theopaschite language like ‘God has suffered’.'’” 
Although Luther himself had mainly theological, not patristic, reasons 
for doing so, it 1s noteworthy that the first quotations in the Catalogus 
Jestimoniorum, attached to the Formula of Concord (1577), are four of 
Cyril’s anathemas—which are presented as canons of the Council of 
Ephesus (431)—, including the [theopaschite] twelfth anathema.'’ So, 
we see that also in early Lutheranism authority is ascribed to Cyril's 
christology. 


1.2.2. Ecumenical Relevance 


The christological struggles of the fifth and sixth centuries have led 
to various schisms in the church. On the one hand, the ‘Miaphysites’ 
left the imperial church, since they adhered strictly to the uta gdots 
formula and refused to accept the Council of Chalcedon. Within this 
group several splits took place, but the majority are what Lebon called 
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‘Severian Monophysites’. Their present-day heirs are the “Oriental 
Orthodox’, which include Armenian, Coptic, Syrian, Ethiopian, Eri- 
trean and Indian churches.'? On the other hand were those churches 
which were more Antiochene in outlook and did not accept Chalcedon 
as an ecumenical council either. Their descendants can be found in the 
Assyrian Church of the East. 

During the past fifty years a number of ecumenical consultations— 
partly unofficial, partly official—have taken place between represen- 
tatives of several church families that differ over the reception of 
the Council of Chalcedon. In a 1995 article, Dorothea Wendebourg 
gives an overview of these consultations and the publications in which 
their proceedings and agreed statements can be found.' The Oriental 
Orthodox Churches have been in dialogue with the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, the Roman Catholic Church, and the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. The Assyrian Church of the East has established 
a dialogue commission with the Roman Catholic Church in 1994. And 
the churches in whose traditions the Syriac language plays a major role 
have been meeting in the ‘Syriac Consultations’. 

It is especially the dialogue between the Eastern Orthodox Church 
and the Oriental Orthodox Churches in which the christology of Cyril 
of Alexandria has played an important role. During the first unofficial 
consultation at Aarhus in 1964 ‘his’ pia pboıg formula was central to 
the discussions, as is clear from the fact that it was the topic of several 
key contributions,! and as it is explicitly formulated in the agreed 
statement: 


In our common study of the Council of Chalcedon, the well-known 
phrase used by our common Father in Christ, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
mia physis (or mia hypostasis) tou Theou logou sesarkomene (the one physis 
or hypostasis of God's Word Incarnate) with its implications, was at 
the centre of our conversations. On the essence of the Christological 
dogma we found ourselves in full agreement. Through the different 
terminologies used by each side, we saw the same truth expressed. Since 
we agree in rejecting without reservation the teaching of Eutyches as 
well as of Nestorius, the acceptance or non-acceptance of the Council 
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of Chalcedon does not entail the acceptance of either heresy. Both sides 
found themselves fundamentally following the Christological teaching of 
the one undivided Church as expressed by St. Cyril.!? 


In the ‘Summary of Conclusions’ of the third unofficial consultation 
at Geneva in 1970, there is again an explicit reference to Cyril of 
Alexandria: “It is the teaching of the blessed Cyril on the hypostatic 
union of the two natures in Christ that we both affirm, though we may 
use differing terminology to explain this teaching". 

In the agreed statements of the official dialogue, the references to 
the Alexandrian archbishop became even more pronounced. At the 
conclusion of the second official consultation, at the Anba Bishoy 
Monastery in 1989, it was declared: 


Throughout our discussions we have found our common ground in 
the formula of our common Father, Saint Cyril of Alexandria: mia 
physis (hypostasis) tou Theou Logou sesarkomene, and in his dictum that “it 
is sufficient for the confession of our true and irreproachable faith to say 
and to confess that the Holy Virgin is Theotokos” (Hom. 15, cf. Ep. 39).!*# 


And in the joint declaration of the third official consultation it is stated: 


'The Orthodox agree that the Oriental Orthodox will continue to main- 
tain their traditional Cyrillian terminology of ‘one nature of the incar- 
nate Logos’ (“uia q$otg tot Oso Adyou oeoagxwuévn”), since they 
acknowledge the double consubstantiality of the Logos which Eutyches 
denied. The Orthodox also use this terminology. The Oriental Ortho- 
dox agree that the Orthodox are justified in their use of the two-natures 
formula, since they acknowledge that the distinction is ‘in thought alone’ 
("vij deweia uöovn”). Cyril interpreted correctly this use in his letter to 
John of Antioch and his letters to Akakios of Melitene (PG 77.184201), 
to Eulogius (PG 77.224228), and to Succensus (PG 77.228-245).!? 


The emphasis lies on the uia qois formula, the interpretation of which 
is that of Joseph Lebon. Besides, miaphysite and dyophysite language 
1s confusingly mixed, so that the Chalcedonian two-natures formula 
is said to be justified, because the distinction between the natures is 
regarded as ‘in thought alone’.'*° If, in line with Lebon’s interpretation, 
‘nature’ is understood as ‘person’, then indeed two natures can exist 
‘in thought alone’, but if ‘nature’ is understood in the Chalcedonian 
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sense, as distinct from ‘person’, then the distinction between the two 
natures must be upheld as real. It is the hypothesis of this study—to 
be proved—that also for Cyril of Alexandria, the distinction between 
the two qgvoets in the one ‘person’ of Christ is real, not just ‘in 
thought alone’; the separation of the two «vost; must be ‘in thought 
alone’. Thus, if the Eastern Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox want 
to follow the christology of the Alexandrian archbishop, they should 
acknowledge a real distinction in (Chalcedonian) natures in the one 
Christ. 

The danger of the agreed statements— produced by representa- 
tives of the two families of churches, not ratified by the churches 
themselves—is that they would become the basis of a re-union of these 
two families at the expense of their relationships, not just with the 
Assyrian Church of the East, but also with various churches in the 
West. This danger was signalled as early as the first unofficial consulta- 
tion in 1964 by Eastern Orthodox theologian Georges Florovsky: 


Eastern ecumenism is a contradiction in terms. The West also belongs to 
the oikoumene. We cannot forget the West—and the Tome of Leo. The 
Christian tradition is universal. ... I have also doubts about agreement 
on the basis of a one-sided Cyrillian formula. I think it is important to 
come to terms with the later ecumenical councils.! 


Commenting on the declaration drawn up at Anba Bishoy in 1989, 
Roman Catholic theologian André de Halleux writes: 


But wishing to subject the Chalcedonian doctrine to its ‘neo-Chal- 
cedonian’ rereading is narrowing the christological faith in order to 
force it into the theological mould of the Alexandrian school’. And 
by doing so it means compromising the full communion in this faith 
between the Orthodox East and the Catholic Church, not to mention 
this outstanding heir of the Antiochene christological tradition which 
is the Church of the East, called ‘Nestorian’, as yet absent from the 
dialogue, but which can only be neglected at the detriment of the 
richness of the approaches to the christological mystery. '? 
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Lutheran theologian Dorothea Wendebourg only mentions this dan- 
ger explicitly when referring to de Halleux's article, but she is quite 
outspoken about the one-sidedness of the agreed statements: there is 
“an unambiguous preference for one of the controversial formulations", 
viz. the uia pborg formula. “Not that the Chalcedonian language of 
‘two natures’ is to be excluded by this, but it is regarded as the specific 
formula of only one side, while the ‘mia physi? formula is what they 
have in common ecumenically”. “Implicitly, the Chalcedonian defini- 
tion itself is also corrected here". The declaration of Anba Bishoy 
(1989) can be regarded as ‘neo-Chalcedonian’—as de Halleux has 
done—, since in it miaphysite and dyophysite language are accepted 
side by side. But in the second agreed statement (Chambésy 1990) mia- 
physite expressions form the common ground and thus dominate the 
Chalcedonian language of ‘two natures’, so that this statement cannot 
be called ‘neo-Chalcedonian’, Wendebourg writes.!^! 

If—as this study intends—it can be shown that Cyril of Alexandria, 
whose christology is said to play a central role in the consultations 
between the Eastern Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox, was not 
the staunch defender of the uia qvos formula, for which he is usually 
held, but that his understanding of Christ's person 1s compatible with 
speaking of two (Chalcedonian) natures, not just “in thought only’, but 
in reality, this could have consequences for the ecumenical dialogues 
between various churches. 


1.2.3. Dogmatic Relevance 


It is not the intention of this section to discuss the dogmatic relevance 
of patristic studies in general, or of the study of dogmatic statements 
which use ancient concepts like @vots, 0zt601aotc and TE60WNOV in par- 
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ticular. It is a presupposition of this study that the elucidation of what 
the Church Fathers meant, when they tried to put into their own words 
and concepts what they believed to be the content of the Christian 
faith, is relevant to our present-day teaching and life in the Chris- 
tian church. If we want to express our faith, in communion with those 
who went before us, it 1s neither enough to simply repeat the ancient 
phrases, nor to articulate our own understanding and experiences with- 
out showing their continuity with the Christian tradition. Theology 
1s thus understood as a continuing conversation with our fathers and 
mothers throughout the ages.'? 

The definition of Chalcedon has had tremendous influence on the 
christology of later generations, both as a normative statement and— 
whether accepted or rejected—as a reference point for further reflec- 
tion. And since Cyril of Alexandria's posthumous input at Chalcedon 
was considerable, a better understanding of his christology is likely to 
enhance our insight into important 1deas that were present at Chal- 
cedon when the fathers drew up the definition. On the one hand, Elert 
is right in stating that it is not enough to study the controversies that 
preceded the Council of Chalcedon in order to understand its defini- 
tion; the study of its reception in the centuries that followed it is just as 
necessary? But on the other hand, the reverse also holds true: with- 
out adequate knowledge of the preceding controversies—including the 
christologies of such key persons like Cyril of Alexandria and pope Leo 
the Great—our understanding of Chalcedon's definition will be defi- 
cient as well. 

As for the discussions in our own times, we have already seen some 
of the dogmatic questions that have arisen during the ecumenical con- 
sultations between the Eastern Orthodox and the Oriental Ortho- 
dox, to which Cyril of Alexandria's christology is said to be central. 


13? Cf. Grillmeier (1957), 715: “Eine moderne Christologie wird sich auch nicht 
einer Überprüfung ihrer notwendig historisch gewordenen Sprache widersetzen. Sie 
muß sogar darauf bedacht sein, sich neu auszudrücken, wenn sie je für ihre Zeit 
verstanden werden will. Doch wird dabei die methodische Forderung gestellt werden 
müssen, daß der Theologe, der Altes in Neues umdeuten will, nicht eine Auswahl 
im auszusagenden Gehalt trifft. Wenn ein Horror vor einer Zwei-Naturen-Lehre 
besteht, so muß sich der Theologe zuerst um ihren Aussagegehalt bemühen und 
dann die Begrenztheit der geschichtlichen Aussage korrigieren. Sonst verliert die 
Theologie ihre Identität. Ein der Kritik geopfertes Mysterium Christi ist verraten, nicht 
ausgedeutet”. 


153 Blert (1957), 9. 
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If the Eastern Orthodox “are justified in their use of the two-natures 
formula, since they acknowledge that the distinction is ‘in thought 
alone’ (“t demeia uóvi"),?* the implication seems to be that the 
distinction between the (Chalcedonian) natures in Christ is not real, 
but ‘in thought only’. This could point to a deficient understanding 
of the full humanity of Christ. And it is precisely such a deficient 
understanding of Christ's manhood which Roman Catholic theologians 
during the past fifty years have criticized in their own church, in 
the spirituality of many of its members, but also in its theology. And 
they refer to neo-Chalcedonianism, and in its background to Cyril of 
Alexandria (among others) as the source of such a spirituality and 
theology. A few examples of such criticism may suffice. 


1.2.9.1. Karl Rahner 


A first example is Karl Rahner. Over several decades, he repeatedly 
stressed the need for a theology which does full justice to Christ's 
humanity. In the opening article of the third volume of Das Konzil von 
Chalkedon, “Chalkedon—Ende oder Anfang", he writes that Jesus Christ 
may be called the ‘Mediator’ between us and God, 


‚provided, of course, that the real initiative, in some true sense, of the man 
Jesus with regard to God 1s given its genuine (anü-monothelite) meaning, 
and Christ is not made into a mere ‘manifestation’ of God himself and 
ultimately of him alone, such that the ‘appearance’ has no independent 
validity at all with respect to the one who appears. 


For a christology in which Christ's humanness is merely the disguise, 
the livery which God uses to show his presence among us, instead 
of receiving, precisely through the incarnation, its highest degree of 
authenticity and self-determination [Ursprünglichkeit und Selbstverfü- 
gung], is ultimately mythology. That even the theoretical formulation of 
such a conception died hard in the history of theology should, accord- 
ing to Rahner, make us aware of the fact that it “probably still lives 
on in the picture which countless Christians have of the ‘Incarnation’, 


154 “Joint-Commission of the Theological Dialogue", GOTR 36 (1991) 186. 

155 Rahner (1963), 156; German original: Rahner (1954), 9. The word ‘initiative’ 
translates ‘Urspriinglichkeit’, which might better be rendered as ‘authenticity’. Essen 
(2001) 67, writes that this article of Rahner's has given the partly controversial 
discussion of our times “ihre programmatische Zuspitzung”. 
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whether they give it their faith—or reject it”.!°° Christ's humanity is, in 
this view, merely an instrument of the divine subject. ^? 

In this 1954 article Rahner does not use the term ‘neo-Chalcedonian’ 
yet, nor does he mention Cyril of Alexandria. Instead, he asks whether 
the "average Christian" can only make sense of Chalcedonian chris- 
tology, if he is “tacitly thinking in a slightly monophysite way"; and 
he speaks of “the existential undercurrent of monophysite tendency 
in Christology”.! He gives a number of suggestions how a christol- 
ogy could be elaborated which would give more attention to Christ's 
full humanity and which might avert the danger of being rejected as 
mere mythology. The first suggestion is a ‘transcendental deduction’ of 
faith in Christ: a theological anthropology according to which a human 
being is not only a corporeal, historical being, but also a being of abso- 
lute transcendence, which looks out for and expects an epiphany. Other 
suggestions include incorporation into christology of the mysteries of 
Jesus’s life on earth, and a soteriology which gives due attention to the 
actual content of Christ's saving act, especially his death, instead of 
restricting itself to its formal meritorious aspects, as is done in the usual 
satisfaction theory. 

In his book Grundkurs des Glaubens (1976), Rahner uses similar lan- 
guage, not speaking of ‘neo-Chalcedonianism’ or of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, but of ‘monophysitism’: 

In accordance with the fact that the natures are unmixed, basically the 
active influence of the Logos on the human ‘nature’ in Jesus in a physical 
sense may not be understood in any other way except the way this 
influence is exercised by God on free creatures elsewhere. This of course 
is frequently forgotten in a piety and a theology which are tinged with 
monophysitism. All too often they understand the humanity of Jesus as 


a thing and as an ‘instrument’ [allzu sachhaft als ‘Instrument’] which is 
moved by the subjectivity of the Logos.!°° 


And ‘is’-formulas like ‘Jesus is God’ are in themselves not unjustified, 
but “we have to recognize that they are fraught with the danger of a 
monophysitic and hence a mythological misunderstanding” .'° 


156 Rahner (1963), 156, n. 1; Rahner (1954), 9f., n. 6. See also Rahner (1963), 164f., 
179£., 187, 188 and 198; Rahner (1954), 17, 31, 37, 38 and 47. 

157 Rahner (1963), 157 and 160; Rahner (1954), 10 and 13. 

155 Rahner (1963), 179 and 188, resp.; Rahner (1954), 30 and 38. 

159 Rahner (1978), 287; German original: Rahner (1976), 281. 

160 Rahner (1978), 291; Rahner (1976), 285. 
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In a few later publications, Rahner does use the term ‘neo-Chalce- 
donianism’, but only within the restricted framework of theopaschism. 
In Die Gabe der Weihnacht (1980), he briefly touches on the distinction 
between neo-Chalcedonianism and strict [reiner] Chalcedonianism, 
and himself opts for the latter. He elucidates the difference by discussing 
two possible interpretations of the phrase ‘God has suffered', which “we 
say with everybody else and necessarily". A neo-Chalcedonian will— 
explicitly or unconsciously—mean by this phrase that Christ's human 
suffering 


affects the Logos in such a way that for the Logos himself, this suffering 
is also a reality, given to him, which is silently and unreflectedly different 
from the suffering which takes place in the dimension of Jesus's human 
reality. ... The suffering has extended itself into the dimension of God 
himself. !6! 


A strict Chalcedonian, on the other hand, “has no appreciation for the 
idea that God would have to be affected in himself and in his divine 
dimension in order to really save us”. He rather regards salvation as 
possible because God remains the impassible One, while “the worldly 
expressions about God ... remain creaturely realities, without division, 
but just as radically without confusion, [and] are accepted by God unto 
[zu] himself”. A strict Chalcedonian does not try to solve these dialec- 
tics, and ultimately destroy them, by amalgamating these creaturely 
realities with God into ‘one physis’.!® In this context Rahner does not 
refer to Cyril of Alexandria. 

In his article “Jesus Christus—Sinn des Lebens" (1983), Rahner also 
uses the distinction between neo-Chalcedonianism and ‘pure’ [reiner] 
Chalcedonianism.'? According to the former, 


God has suffered, the eternal Logos of God himself has experienced 
our fate and our death and it is in this way that this fate of ours 
and our death have been saved and redeemed. ... Though aware that 
this remains a mystery, it [the ‘neo-Chalcedonian’ interpretation] still 
understands this affirmation of the ‘obedient death of Jesus’ as applying 
to the divinity itself.!9* 


A strict Chalcedonian, on the other hand, will emphasize that the 
union of divinity and humanity in Christ was without confusion: 


19! Rahner (1980), 31. 

162 Thid., aif. 

163 Rahner (1988), 213—215; German original: Rahner (1983), 210-213. 
16t Rahner (1988), 213 f.; Rahner (1983), 211. 
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Death and finiteness belong only to the created reality of Jesus; ...; the 
eternal Logos in its divinity, however, cannot as such take on a historical 
character and suffer an obedient death.'!% 


The difference between the two is described in a way similar to that 
in Die Gabe der Weihnacht. But this time, Rahner does mention Cyril 
of Alexandria: neo-Chalcedonian theologians “rely on the theology of 
Cyril of Alexandria”.!% 

During the last century Karl Rahner's position on the suffering 
of Christ was by no means shared by all Western theologians. As 
one of the many scholars who do write about God himself being 
affected by the incarnation and by Christ's suffering and death on the 
cross, Reformed theologian Karl Barth may be taken as an example. 


Barth writes (without any reference to neo-Chalcedonianism or Cyril 
of Alexandria): 


It is only the pride of man, making a god in his own image, that 
will not hear of a determination of the divine essence in Jesus Christ. 
The presupposition of all earlier Christology has suffered from this 
pride—that of the fathers, later that of the Reformed, and also of 
the Lutherans. Their presupposition was a philosophical conception of 
God, according to which God was far too exalted for His address to 
man, His incarnation, and therefore the reconciliation of the world with 
Himself, to mean anything at all for Himself, or in any way to affect His 


Godhead.!6 


It should be noted that Barth distinguishes ‘determination’ from 
‘change, alteration’. Barth adheres to the teaching that God is immuta- 
ble, although he prefers the more actualistic term ‘constant’: 


God's constancy [Beständigkeit— which is a better word than the sus- 
piciously negative word ‘immutability [Unveranderlichkeit]’—is the con- 
stancy of his knowing, willing and acting and therefore of His person. ... 


165 Rahner (1988), 214; Rahner (1983), 211. 

166 Rahner (1988), 213; Rahner (1983), 211: “deuten also das chalkedonensische 
Dogma aus der Theologie Kyrills von Alexandrien heraus". The German is followed 
by a colon, after which the abovementioned quotation, ‘God has suffered’ etc., follows. 
The English translation replaces the colon by the words ‘which says that’: “the theology 
of Cyril of Alexandria which says that God has suffered" etc. On this interpretation, 
Rahner attributes the statement ‘God has suffered’ etc. to the Alexandrian archbishop, 
which is grammatically possible, but it is more likely that the statement is meant to 
describe the neo-Chalcedonian view. 

167 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics [CD], vol. IV/2, Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1958, 84f. 
(revised translation). Words that are highlighted in the German original, have been 
italicized. German original: Die kirchliche Dogmatik [KD], vol. IV/2, Zollikon-Zurich: 


Evangelischer Verlag, 1955, 92f. 
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The fact that He possesses selfhood and continuity itself makes Him the 
living One that He is.!%® 


Throughout the Church Dogmatics, Barth emphasizes that God is free 
and sovereign. When God becomes man, then, he does not cease to 
be the sovereign God, but, according to Barth, it belongs to God's 
unchangeable nature that he can ‘determine [bestimmen] himself to 
become man: “Even in the constancy (or, as we may say calmly, the 
immutability) of His divine essence He does this and can do 1t". God's 
self-revelation in the incarnation teaches us *the offensive mystery" that 


for God it 1s just as natural to be lowly as it 1s to be high, to be near as 
it is to be far, to be little as it is to be great, to be abroad as it is to be at 
home ... it belongs to the inner life of God that there should take place 
within it obedience. /? 


And, when speaking of God's mercy, Barth writes: 


But the personal God has a heart. He can feel, and be affected. He 
is not impassible [unberührbar]. He cannot be moved from outside by 
an extraneous power. But this does not mean that He is not capable of 
moving Himself. No, God is moved and stirred, yet not like ourselves in 
powerlessness, but in His own free power, in His innermost being, ... 
It can be only a question of compassion, free sympathy, with another 
suffering. God finds no suffering in Himself. And no cause outside God 
can cause Him suffering if He does not will it so.!”! 


If we compare Rahner's and Barth’s views with that of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, it seems that the archbishop's understanding of the suffering of 
Christ is closer to that of the former than to that of the latter. Since 
he was accused of teaching a passible divinity, Cyril repeatedly stated 
that the divinity, the divine nature, is impassible. However, because the 
incarnate Logos 1s one Lord and Christ, it 1s possible to say that the 
Word has suffered, but it must be understood as: “he suffered in the 
flesh (oagxt)”.!”? Expressions Cyril frequently uses in this context are 
that the assumed flesh has become ‘the Word's own (iia) flesh’ and 


168 Barth, CD II/1, 495; AD II/1, 557. 

169 Barth, CD IV/2, 85; KD IV/2, 93. 

170 Barth, CD IV/1, 192 and 201; KD IV/1, 210 and 219. 

171 Barth CD II/1, 370; KD II/1, 416. 

172 "This teaching can be found, among others, in the ‘theopaschite’ twelfth anathema 
(ACO I.1.1, 42*5; DEC I, 61): “If anyone does not confess that the Word of God 
suffered in the flesh and was crucified in the flesh and tasted death in the flesh, and 
that he has become the first-born from the dead inasfar as he is life and life-giving as 
God, let him be anathema". 
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that the Word ‘has appropriated the sufferings of his own flesh’. A 
closer investigation of his writings will have to show whether it 1s possi- 
ble to describe more accurately what Cyril means by ‘appropriation of 
the sufferings of his own flesh’. 


1.2.3.2. Piet Schoonenberg 


A second example of a Roman Catholic theologian who criticizes a 
deficient understanding of Christ's humanity 1s Piet Schoonenberg. The 
basic ideas of his christology, on which he builds in later publications, 
can be found in his book The Christ." His major concern is the 
anhypostasia of the human nature in Christ? the corollary of the 
neo-Chalcedonian theory of enhypostasia: the human nature does not 
have its own hypostasis, but exists im the hypostasis of the Logos. 
Schoonenberg's starting-point is the unity of Christ's person,"5 which 
is concretized in three points. First, there cannot be a dialogue between 
God and man within the one person of Christ; the dialogue in the New 
Testament 1s between Christ and the Father. Secondly, Schoonenberg 
rejects the assumption of two psychological subjects 1n Christ, because for 
him this implies two ontological subjects. And thirdly, he emphasizes 
the concurrence of the divine and human operations in Christ. He then 
states that the image of Christ that comes to us through Scripture and 
tradition 1s that of a human person: *[H]ere we are concerned with his 
humanity and personhood. These must unhesitatingly be awarded to 
Jesus Christ”. 


173 See, e.g, ep. 17, 6 (ACO Lr.r, 37? 1%; DEC I, 53): “We confess that the Son, 
born out of God the Father, the only-begotten God, although remaining impassible 
according to his own nature, himself suffered for us in the flesh (oaoxt), according to 
the Scriptures, and impassibly appropriated (jv ... anad&g oixevovpevoc) the sufferings 
of his own (idiac) flesh in the crucified body”. 

174 Schoonenberg (1971); Dutch original: Schoonenberg (1969). 

175 Schoonenberg (1971), 65; Schoonenberg (1969), 64: After mentioning six objec- 
tions to the ‘Chalcedonian model’, he concludes: “First and foremost there is the ques- 
tion of anhypostasia”. 

176 Schoonenberg (1971), 68; Schoonenberg (1969), 68: “For that reason the personal 
oneness [persoonseenheid] in Christ, or more accurately the oneness of the person 
Jesus Christ, is the point of departure for our christological examination". 

77 Schoonenberg (1971), 73; Schoonenberg (19769), 73. The Dutch original reads: 
"[H]ier gaat het om zijn menselijk zijn en persoon-zijn. Deze beide moeten zonder 
aarzeling aan Christus worden toegeschreven". From the context it is clear that the 
adjective ‘menselijk’ also applies to ‘persoon-zijn’, which does not come across in the 
English translation. It is the human personhood that must be unhesitatingly ascribed to 
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If Jesus Christ 1s one person, while he is a human person, can 
he still be called a divine person, Schoonenberg then asks. In this 
context he refers, not only to neo-Chalcedonianism, but also to Cyril 
of Alexandria. From the fourth century on, more and more the pre- 
existence of the Logos came to be regarded as a personal existence. 
“Cyril and the Alexandrian theologians speak of the Word that assumes 
flesh (and not merely becomes flesh)’. We find this view also with pope 
Leo. In the definition of Chalcedon the one person of Christ is not 
described as pre-existent, but rather as the result of the concurrence of 
both natures. 


Shortly after this, however, especially in neo-Chalcedonism, the Alexan- 
drian influence became stronger, and since then, as we have already seen, 
both the problems of the theologians and the unreflected expressions of 
faith on Christ have been controlled by the pre-existent divine person, !7® 


Schoonenberg writes. Jesus Christ is regarded as a divine person, who 
is the same one as the eternal Son of the Father, the second person of 
the Trinity. 

Schoonenberg’s initial solution is to reverse the neo-Chalcedonian 
enhypostasia: the human nature is not enhypostasized in the divine 
person, but the divine nature is enhypostasized in the human person.!”® 
Later, he speaks of mutual enhypostasia: the human nature is passively 
enhypostasized in the person of the Logos, while the divine nature is 
actively enhypostasized in the human person of Jesus Christ.!® 

What is important for the present study is that Schoonenberg links a 
deficiency in the understanding of Christ’s humanity directly with neo- 
Chalcedonian christology, and indirectly with Cyril of Alexandria and 
other Alexandrian Fathers. Schoonenberg’s focus is on the concept of 
‘person’. He takes up a position in the discussion whether it is enough 
to say that Christ has a full human nature in the hypostasis of the 


Jesus Christ. This study cannot discuss Schoonenberg’s argumentation, nor his use of 
the various terms ‘hypostasis’, ‘person’, ‘subject’. It merely gives a brief description of 
his views. 

178 Schoonenberg (1971), 75; Schoonenberg (1969), 75. 

179 Schoonenberg (1971), 87; Schoonenberg (1969), 84: “The concept developed here 
regarding Christ's being-person is a reversal of the Chalcedonian pattern insofar as 
it is influenced by neo-Chalcedonism [Dutch original: voorzover het alexandrijns is 
beinvloed, van het neo-chalcedonisme], which has become our current christology. ... 
However, it is primarily not the human nature which is enhypostatic in the divine 
person, but the divine nature in the human person". 

180 Schoonenberg (1991), 187, n. 7, where more literature references are given. 
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Logos in order to express his full humanity, or whether a human nature 
that does not have its own hypostasis cannot be regarded as a full 
humanity. This discussion 1s burdened by the fact that the modern word 
‘person’ has a different meaning than the words ünöotaoız or persona in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, in that concepts like ‘consciousness’ and 
‘freedom’ have come to determine the content of what it is to be a 
‘person’. !®! 

The distinction between ‘person’ and ‘nature’ was explicitly made at 
Chalcedon and was maintained in sixth-century neo-Chalcedonianism. 
It is not so clear to what degree that distinction was already present 
in Cyril of Alexandria, and what ways he used to express it. It is often 
said, with Lebon, that the word q$oic in Cyril's uia qvos formula has 
the same meaning as ünöortaoıg at Chalcedon and is synonymous with 
‘person’. Although there is no doubt that the archbishop of Alexandria 
used the uia bots formula to emphasize the oneness of Christ, the 
implication is not necessarily that he meant ‘one onzóotaoig' or ‘one 
person’ by this. In fact, it is a hypothesis of this study that he did not. 
It will be investigated what words and concepts Cyril of Alexandria 
used to denote the oneness and the distinction in Christ, and what are 
the consequences of such language for the understanding of his full 
humanity. 


1.2.3.3. Georg Essen 


Georg Essen (2001) assesses Rahner’s and Schoonenberg’s christologies 
and their criticism of neo-Chalcedonianism, and he himself gives an 
evaluation of neo-Chalcedonian christology as well. Essen is positive 
about the ‘Alexandrian intuition’, which emphasizes the unity of Christ 
and also Christ's identity with the pre-existent divine Logos.'? Contra 
Schoonenberg, he upholds that the Logos, the eternal Son, is a ‘person’ 
in the immanent Trinity, and does not become one in the incarnation.!? 
He cites Cyril of Alexandria who wrote that “God the Logos did 
not come into a man, but he ‘truly’ became man, while remaining 
God”, but adds that this intuition was made unclear again by “the 
henosis model on the basis of a natural composition". And it is the 


181 See for a recent study of these issues: Essen (2001). 
182 Thid., 121-124. 
183 [hid.. 107—109. 
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"conceptual achievement of neo-Chalcedonianism" that with the the- 
ory of the hypostatic union it could *give conceptual expression to this 
‘Alexandrian intuition? ?.!9: 

Although he sympathizes with Schoonenberg’s concern for the onto- 
logical status of Christ's human nature, Essen questions his analysis. It 
seems to him that Schoonenberg does not take into account that neo- 
Chalcedonianism differentiates between hypostasis and individual: that 
which is united to the divine hypostasis is an individual human nature, 
which 1s idiomatically determined. And this nature includes the soul, 
and therefore, according to the anthropology of the Fathers, also con- 
sciousness and freedom. Thus, the neo-Chalcedonian doctrine of anhy- 
postasia does not imply that Christ's was not a full human nature. But 
Essen does agree with Rahner that it degrades Jesus's humanity to a 
mere instrument of the divine Logos. The human nature lacks auton- 
omy, is “ontologically passive” .!® 

More explicitly than Rahner and Schoonenberg, Essen speaks of the 
influence of Cyril of Alexandria on neo-Chalcedonianism, especially in 
a section on the Logos-sarx schema. This term is used for christologies 
which regard Christ as a substantial unity of the divine Logos with 
human ‘flesh’, based on John 1:14, “Ihe Word became flesh?.!99 To 
what extent ‘flesh’ includes a human soul, and what soteriological 
significance is given to the ‘flesh’ varies from one theologian to another. 
But in general the Logos is seen as dominant. In this section Essen 
writes: 


It is indeed with Athanasius that, properly speaking, the triumphal march 
of Alexandrian christology begins. But there is no need to discuss him 
further. In the context of my historical investigations into the concepts 
of hypostasis and enhypostasia, attention has already been drawn to Cyril 
as that prominent representative of this tradition who would dominate 
the Nestorian controversy and whose significance for neo-Chalcedonian 
christology can hardly be overestimated. At the moment, it 1s therefore 
only important to point out that in the history of theology the christolog- 
ical statements of the early, pre-Ephesine Cyril—apparently unimpressed 
by the Apollinarian controversy—are fully in line with the Athanasian 
hegemony of the Logos. Cyril represented a Logos-sarx schema, which 


184 Thid., 122f. 

185 Tbid., 125-129. 

186 See for the concept of ‘Logos-sarx christology’: Hainthaler (1997a); Grillmeier, 
JaChr I (1990), 494-497, 605-609, 619-622, 673-679; idem, CCT (71975), 341-343, 
414—417, 426-428, 473-478; Grillmeier (1983). 
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was under the spell of Alexandrian Logos-centricity and which left no 
room for the anthropological and theological dignity of Christ's human 
soul.!57 


The present study will investigate whether in Cyril's christology of 
the years 429 and 430 the Logos 1s indeed so dominant that there 
is not enough room for Christ's humanity More specifically, it will 
examine whether the roots of the later distinction between hypostasis 
and individual nature are already present in Cyril's writings of that 
period, and if so, what language he uses to express this. 


1.2.3.4. Aloys Grillmeier 


A final example ofa Roman Catholic theologian who warns against the 
dangers of a neo-Chalcedonian christology is Aloys Grillmeier. When 
he discusses the theology of neo-Chalcedonianism in his review article 
of Patrick Gray’s book (1984), he focusses on the ground of the union 
(évwotc) between the Logos and the human nature in Christ. Grillmeier 
himself favours a view in which it is God's creative power which brings 
about the divine-human unity. But in neo-Chalcedonianism he detects 
a different ground, the 9éootc: the more Christ's humanity is deified, 
the stronger the union is. Grillmeier also speaks of “a Cyrillian / neo- 
Chalcedonian temptation", namely, that “the spiritual autonomy of 
Christ's humanity" is violated. 


Here a road from Cyril of Alexandria via pseudo-Dionysius to the 
doctrine of the one energeia and the one thelema in the seventh century 
1s opened up, while, of course, in each case the intensification of a 
one-sidedness which with Cyril is still subdued, has to be taken into 
account,!9? 


Grillmeier writes. He gives a long citation from pseudo-Dionysius, 
which ends with the “totally new theandric operation”, and comments 
that the Areopagite’s “dependence on Cyril cannot be denied". He 


187 Essen (2001), 113f. 

188 Grillmeier (1984), 92f. 

199 Tbid., 93. The end of the citation is: xowvrjv twa thy deavdoumiv évéoyetav fjv 
nenoAtevuevog, which Grillmeier translates as: “eine ganz neue gottmenschliche Wirk- 
samkeit vollführt”. Grillmeier sees pseudo-Dionysius's dependence on Cyril (1) in the 
context (the co-operation of divinity and humanity is shown in healings and the raising 
from the dead—in Cyril—, or in miracles in general —in pseudo-Dionysius), and (2) in 
that “in beiden Texten der Begriff der Energeia vorkommt, und dies mit einer starken 
Hervorhebung der Einzigartigkeit der theandrischen Wirksamkeit. Diese Singularität 
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then compares this with the christology of Severus of Antioch, and 
finally concludes: 


When, therefore, according to Gray, neo-Chalcedonianism should be charac- 
terized as special guardian of the tradition, one should be aware of the fact 
that one places oneself in the current of the mia physis theology between 
Cyril and Severus, and that, though striving to cling to the Chalcedonian 
post, one is always in danger of being swept away by the water.!?? 


With this conclusion Grillmeier leaves historical neo-Chalcedonianism 
as a phenomenon in the history of theology, and applies his lessons to 
contemporary christological approaches, in a way similar to Rahner. 
Over against these approaches, he places a Chalcedonian christology, 
which upholds the autonomy of Christ's human will, and which incor- 
porates the image of the suffering Christ. 

In this study attention will be given to the ground of the hypostatic 
union, as the archbishop of Alexandria discusses it in his writings of the 
period 429-430. And it will be examined whether the road to the one 
energeia starts indeed with Cyril of Alexandria, and whether its corollary 
is a lack of human autonomy in Christ. 


1.3. CONCLUSION 


We have seen that up to the present day theologians interpret the terms 
«voi; and tadotacts in the christology of Cyril of Alexandria differ- 
ently. And yet, Cyril’s christology has had a tremendous influence on 
the understanding of Christ's person throughout the ages, due to its 
authority at the councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451), and 
during the Miaphysite controversy following the Chalcedonian council, 
and, especially for the West, due to Thomas Aquinas who incorpo- 
rated thoughts from Cyril into his own theology. Its importance in con- 
temporary theology is highlighted by the references to the archbishop's 
christology in the ecumenical discussions between Eastern Orthodox 
and Oriental Orthodox theologians, and in the debate over Christ's full 
humanity in the Western church. One may say that Cyril's christology 
lies at the roots of much theological debate, both in the century fol- 
lowing his death and in the twentieth century. A better understanding 


ist im griechischen Text durch ein hinzugefügtes twa betont, was eine emphatische 
Bedeutung hat". 
190 Thid., 95. 
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of his christology will, therefore, shed some light on these debates and 
may help them move forward. 

The contribution this study wants to make is a clarification of the 
terms gvots and txdotaots and related expressions, as they appear 
in Cyril’s writings during the first years of the Nestorian controversy, 
before his rapprochement to the Antiochenes. Recent studies suggest 
that Cyril had a grasp of Aristotelian logic and that he used this 
knowledge not only in his trinitarian writings but also in those on 
christology. In the next two chapters we will investigate to what extent 
the archbishop utilized this logic in his works on the Trinity in order 
to facilitate the assessment of the influence of logical categories and 
terminology in his christological writings. In the fourth chapter some 
language tools will be developed with which the various interpretations 
of Cyril’s vocabulary will be compared. And in the following chapters a 
number of Cyril’s own writings will be investigated with the aid of these 
tools, which will lead to an assessment of the interpretations found in 
twentieth-century literature. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CYRIL OF ALEXANDRINS USE 
OF ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC 


2.1. INTRODUCTION 


While Cyril of Alexandria has often been depicted as an exegete and 
a theologian with little knowledge of philosophy, recent studies have 
made it plausible that he was quite familiar with Aristotelian logic 
and that he combatted Arianism with the same logical tools that 
his opponents used. There are also indications that he continued to 
employ logic during the Nestorian controversy. In this chapter, then, 
the archbishop's knowledge and utilization of Aristotelian logic in his 
trinitarian writings will be investigated, in order that in later chapters 
it can be assessed what bearing this logic has on the terms and phrases 
he uses in his christological writings. In the third century, Aristotelian 
logic was incorporated into neo-Platonism by Porphyry, which makes 
it possible that Cyril acquired his knowledge of it not directly from the 
Peripatetic tradition, but from Porphyry or other neo-Platonic authors. 
Therefore, attention will be given, not just to some writings of Aristotle 
himself, but also to two important works by Porphyry! After that, 
Cyril’s use of logical terminology and reasonings in the Thesaurus and 
in his Dialogues on the Trinity will be investigated. But we begin with a 
brief overview of contemporary literature about the archbishop's grasp 
of philosophy in general and of logic in particular. 


! Labelle (1978 / 1979) searched Cyril’s works for references to and quotations from 
philosophers and could not find any philosopher later than Porphyry (pp. 149f£). 
Cyril did use later sources, like Eusebius's Praeparatio Evangelica, and probably also 
doxographies—manuals giving summaries of certain views of different philosophers— 
(p. 156), but for the present purposes a summary treatment of the two main figures in 
the area of logic, Aristotle and Porphyry, will suffice. 
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2.2. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA AND ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


2.2.1. Varying Assessments 


The assessment of Cyril of Alexandria’s knowledge and use of philoso- 
phy varies. By some he is depicted as lacking philosophical depth. For 
example, G.M. de Durand, who has edited several of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s texts, is not too positive on the archbishop’s use of philosophical 
terminology. He calls the variation in meaning of the word iölörng in 
these texts “one sign among others of the fact that, although he is not 
fully ignorant of the technical vocabulary, Cyril hardly cares to strictly 
delimit the area of use of these terms".? And in a note on the second 
dialogue on the Trinity he states: 


So, we might as well say that a development of a strongly arid tech- 
nicalness, borrowed from an elementary textbook on logic, interrupts, 
between 424d and 431a, an investigation which takes place more on the 
level of religious realities, brought to bear by the alleged supremacy of 
the &yevvntog.’ 


De Durand apparently regards the philosophical passages in Cyril’s 
works as alien to the archbishop's own thinking; he has not fully 
incorporated them into his theology. A similar assessment 1s given by 
Lionel R. Wickham: 


Cyril's Christology, at the level of philosophical explanation, will always 
seem thin. It lacks the barrage of technical jargon to be developed over 
the next century ... Cyril’s innocence of jargon, his simplicity over 
against the sophistications of his opponents and even of his interpreters, 
is his strength.* 


Jacques Liébaert 1s more nuanced in his judgement. In an article on 
Cyrill of Alexandria and ancient culture he concludes that the arch- 
bishop's “erudition is biblical, not profane"? He is an exegete and 
a theologian, but his knowledge of profane culture is limited. The 
only work which engages more thoroughly with pagan culture 1s Con- 
tra Julianum, the refutation of Adversus Christianos, which the emperor 
Julian had written in the year 363. But even about this work Liébaert 
writes: “Not being a philosopher at least much less so than Eusebius 


? De Durand (1976), 51. 

3 De Durand, SC 231, 378£., n. ** to Dial. Trin. U, 419. 
* Wickham (1983), xxxiv. 

5 Liébaert (1955), 16. 
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and especially Origen, it was more difficult for Cyril to tackle Julian's 
philosophy and Greek philosophy in general”.® Even so, although Cyril 
has borrowed from earlier Christian works like Clement of Alexan- 
dria's Stromateis and Eusebius of Caesarea's Praeparatio Evangelica, he has 
used a more recent version of Plotinus’s Enneads, and he cites works 
from Porphyry, to which there are no references in his predecessors’ 
works. Therefore, Cyril must have consulted the original writings him- 
self. Besides, the Alexandrian bishop quotes Hermetic books, while 
Eusebius does not mention Hermes Trismegistus. Cyril probably bor- 
rowed several Hermetic quotations from [pseudo-] Didymus's De Trini- 
late, but here again, some of his citations are not to be found in any 
other work. Liébaert concludes that, if Cyril had these texts at first 
hand, he must have had a considerable knowledge of Hermetic liter- 
ature, but he regards it more likely that the archbishop used a flori- 
legium. 

Cyril does not always attack philosophy, he also looks for philo- 
sophical views that are in line with Scripture in order to support his 
argument against Julian—tactics not uncommon in apologetic works. 
According to Liébaert, Cyril can be positive about Platonism, neo- 
Platonism, Pythagoreanism, and even Hermetism, while he is more 
critical of Aristotelianism and Stoicism. On the other hand, he can 
cite the Aristotelian philosopher Alexander of Aphrodisias, who is not 
found in Eusebius's Praeparatio Evangelica. And 


the polemics against Arianism have led Cyril to employ sometimes 
principles of logic and definitions borrowed from Aristotelian dialectic, 
but in a rather casual way, and undoubtedly under the influence of 
earlier polemicists (Didymus and the Cappadocians).’ 


Voices that attribute to Cyril a more thorough knowledge of contem- 
porary philosophy, however, are increasing. Robert M. Grant exam- 
ined the archbishop’s use of non-Christian sources in his treatise Con- 
tra Juhanum.® His findings are in line with those of Liébaert, but his 
assessment is more positive. It is his conviction that “following leads is 
characteristic of Cyril’s work as a whole"? He means to say that when 
Cyril finds references to certain non-Christian authors in writings by 
Eusebius of Caesarea and pseudo-Didymus, he not only makes use of 


5 Ibid., 14. 

7 Ibid., 19. 

8 Grant (1964). 
9 Ibid., 272. 
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the quotations by these Christian writers, but he goes back to the orig- 
inal sources and through them finds other writings of the same non- 
Christian authors, which he also quotes. This holds particularly true for 
books by Porphyry. 

Even more positive about Cyril’s philosophical knowledge is Jean- 
Marie Labelle." He has browsed the entire extant oeuvre of the 
Alexandrian archbishop for references to philosophers and comes to 
the conclusion that especially in the Thesaurus Cyril shows dexterity in 
handling Aristotelian logic. He discusses a few passages from this work 
in more detail, and comments that *the subtlety and the accuracy of 
Cyril’s argumentation should be underlined”, and that the author of 
such passages “possesses a real philosophical skill and a perfect mastery 
of Aristotelian analytics”.!! 

Building on the findings of these people, in 1984 Ruth M. Siddals 
wrote her dissertation, Logic and Christology in Cyril of Alexandria? She 
investigated how Cyril starts to apply “the tools of logic" in his anti- 
Arian writings; how he “learns to use” them; how, in his christological 
writings, he analyses John 1:14 “with great precision in accordance with 
the rules of logic”; and how, in the course of the Nestorian controversy, 
“Cyril goes on to specify, with technical skill, the precise ways in which 
humanity and divinity are seen to be both one and different within 
the person of Jesus Christ".? According to Siddals, Cyril is well aware 
that the theologian 1s dealing with mystery, and that there 1s a tension 
between logic and mystery, so that for him, “logic is a tool to be used 
with flexibility and creativity”.!* So, here we find a much more positive 
assessment of Oyril’s knowledge and application of at least the logical 
tradition in philosophy. 

More recently (1994), Marie-Odile Boulnois, in her thorough study 
of Cyril of Alexandria's trinitarian doctrine, also discusses the arch- 
bishop’s use of philosophical methods and concepts.'? She traces Cyril's 
application of Aristotelian argumentation, especially the syllogism,'® 
and investigates in some detail Cyril’s utilization of Aristotle’s cate- 


10 Labelle (1978 / 1979). 
11 Thid., 27. 

1? Siddals (1984). 

13 Thid., i. 

14 Thid., 22. 

1? Boulnois (1994). 

16 Thid., 181—195. 
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gories." In this context she speaks of “the technical mastery which 
Cyril shows" in several passages that have parallels in pseudo-Basil’s 
Adversus Eunomium, a mastery which goes beyond that of pseudo-Basil.'? 
And she writes that Cyril “not only knows the general rules of Aris- 
totelian logic, but also its subtleties”.!” With respect to Cyril's sources, 
Boulnois thinks that he may have been inspired by Porphyry's lost com- 
mentary on the Categories or by a post-Porphyrian commentary, but she 
regards it equally probable that Cyril has read Aristotle’s Categories him- 
self? 

From these findings it may be concluded that there is a distinct 
possibility that Cyril of Alexandria was familiar with Aristotelian logic, 
more than has often been admitted. Therefore, an investigation of the 
archbishop's terminology in christology should reckon with possible 
influences of the logical tradition on the meaning he attached to the 
terms. For this reason, we will now turn to a discussion of that tradition 
and to the use Cyril made of it in his trinitarian writings. 


2.2.2. Anctent Logic 


In Antiquity the various philosophical schools developed their own 
forms of logic.?! In the Platonic tradition it was called ‘dialectic’, and it 
consisted mainly in a method to rise from the specific to the general by 
classifying things under their proper genus. The Peripatetics regarded 
logic as a tool to assess the argumentations employed in any discipline. 
And for the Stoics, logic was an independent branch of philosophy, 
besides ethics and physics. 

Aristotle (384—322 BG) gave an enormous impulse to the development 
of logic by a series of works which his followers later combined into the 
Organon: the Categories, On Interpretation, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, 
the Topics, and On Sophistical Refutations.” "These six treatises deal with 
an increasingly complex subject-matter: the Categories deals with terms, 
On Interpretation with propositions, the Prior Analytics with syllogisms, the 
Posterior Analytics with demonstrations, and the Topics and On Sophistical 


17 Ibid., 189—209. 

18 Thid., 194. 

19 [hid., 199; see also p. 202. 

?0 Thid., 206. 

?! See for a brief introduction: Chadwick (1990), 108 ff. 
22 See, e.g., Aristotle (1973), ix. 
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Refutations with dialectical practice.” Already in Antiquity there was a 
longstanding debate about the status of the Categories: does it belong 
to logic, and so, is it concerned with words and terms only, or does it 
belong to metaphysics, and so, does it speak of beings in reality??* The 
title Organon, ‘tool’, refers to the first position. If, on the other hand, 
the Categories is regarded as belonging to metaphysics, it bears the anti- 
Platonic stamp of much of Aristotle’s writings: the particular is primary, 
the universal is only derived from the particular. 

Porphyry (ca 232—305), the neo-Platonist disciple of Plotinus (ca 205- 
270), did much to reconcile Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. He 
must even have written a treatise with the title Concerning the [Dis/agree- 
ment between Plato and Aristotle, which is lost in Greek, but whose main 
content has been preserved in an Arabic work of the tenth century.” 
This reconciliation made it possible for Porphyry to make use of 
Aristotle's categories within a Platonic framework. He wrote two 
commentaries on the Categories, one dedicated to a certain Gedalius 
(probably one of his students), which is lost,” and the other in the form 
of question and answer, which is still extant. Even more influential 
was his /sagoge, an introduction into the ‘predicables’, which denote 
the various ways in which a term may be predicated of many things 
(see section 2.3.2).? The reconciliation of Plato with Aristotle “became 
accepted wisdom after the work of Porphyry”.*° 


2.2.3. Christian Authors and Aristotelian Logic 


What was the attitude of Christian authors to Aristotelian logic? Ac- 
cording to Stead, Christian writers of the second and third centuries 
who can be positive about Plato generally dismiss Aristotle. Although 
the Categories was familiar in philosophical circles it seems that 


23 Strange, in: Porphyry (1992), 7f. 

?* Stead (1977), 56. Stead adds that this controversy over the status of the Categories 
has been revived in the past two centuries. 

25 Chadwick (1990), 125. 

2 Modern commentators differ in the way in which they see Porphyry reconcile 
the Categories with Platonic philosophy. See, e.g., Chadwick (1990), 56, and Strange, in: 
Porphyry (1992), 10-12. 

27 Strange, in: Porphyry (1992), 2. 

28 Porphyry (1887). English translation by Strange in Porphyry (1992). 

?9 Porphyry (1998). English translation by Warren in Porphyry (1975). 

30 Chadwick (1990), 121. 
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Christian theologians had httle knowledge of Aristotelian logic. The 
distinction between substantial and accidental predication became 
widely accepted, and rhetoricians used a system similar to that of the 
categories, but otherwise Aristotle’s logic had little influence on Chris- 
tian writers of that period.*! 

Improving on an earlier study by A,J. Festugiére,? David T. Runia 
has investigated explicit references to Aristotle in the texts of the Greek 
Fathers from the second century till the Council of Chalcedon.? An 
initial observation Runia makes is that the list of references 1s relatively 
small. A similar list for Plato would have been very long indeed, while 
Runia suggests that lists for Epicurus, the Stoa, and Pythagoras would 
probably be longer as well. He concludes that the Greek Fathers were 
not that preoccupied with Aristotle and his philosophy.”' On the other 
hand, a lack of explicit references to any philosopher does not necessar- 
ily indicate that the Fathers were not interested or knowledgeable, for 
“it appears that there was a tacit understanding not to discuss ‘outside 
wisdom’ in an explicit way".? 

As to the nature of the references, l'estugiére has written that some- 
times Aristotle is commended for anticipating Christian doctrines, but 
mostly he is criticized by the Fathers for teaching views that contradict 
the Christian religion, notably in three areas: providence, the nature 
of the soul, and the goods that contribute to blessedness (eddaunovia).’® 
According to Runia, this is too narrow a view of the Fathers’ treatment 
of Aristotle. They dealt with more doctrinal issues, also with themes 
“in the area of logic and dialectic”, and they associated Aristotle with 
the origin of heresy.” Runia regards Aristotle’s association with hereti- 
cal thought as so important that he devotes a separate section to this 
issue. In the fourth century this aspect of Aristotelianism "tends to 
dominate the discussions". Orthodox theologians see the “reliance on 
the over-subtlety (Aemtodoyia, vexvoXoyta, 6ewórnc) of Aristotle's dialec- 
tic and syllogistic” as a major source of the errors of their heretical 


Stead (1977), 110-113. 

32 Festugiére (1932). 

Runia (1989). 

34 Thid., 13. 

> Ibid., 16. 

36 Thid., 2, 20f. 

37 Thid., 3, 20-23; quotation from p. 3. 
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counterparts.? But, with a reference to J. de Ghellinck, Runia states 
that “these Fathers, in order to combat the devil, had to know what he 
knew”.” 

In 1930, de Ghellinck wrote an article on the dialectic of Aristotle 
during the trinitarian conflicts of the fourth century, and he elaborated 
on this in a 1948 book." He says that from all the passages by these 
Fathers on dialectic (ötadertnn) “one gets the impression that, among 
the philosophical works, the ecclesiastical writers have especially, if 
not exclusively, in view the logic of Aristotle". They reproached the 
Arians—Aétius (fl. ca 350) and Eunomius (T ca 393) in particular—for 
turning Christian theology into a technical skill. But at the same time, 
while combatting their Arian opponents, gradually the Fathers learnt 
to use and to appreciate Aristotelian logic (with some Stoic logic mixed 
in). De Ghellinck sees a progression from Athanasius (ca 293-373) and 
Epiphanius (ca 315-403) through the Cappadocian Fathers (ca 330- 
400) and Didymus the Blind (ca 313-398), which leads to *the eulogy, 
by St. Augustine, of dialectic and its usefulness for the defence of the 
Christian dogmas?.? Athanasius and Epiphanius had little knowledge 
of Aristotelian logic, but the Cappadocians were well-versed in it, as 
was Didymus, and in the latter we already encounter a more positive 
tone with regard to dialectic. 

De Ghellinck devotes a few lines to Cyril of Alexandria and sees a 
similar attitude in him: although he “had been so severe on Aristotle", 
“he certainly does not renounce using Aristotle against the heretics”, 
and he “teaches explicitly that one can refute the heretics by Aristotle 
himself”. Since the period which Runia investigated runs until the 
Council of Chalcedon, Cyril 1s also mentioned in his study. Together 
with Eusebius of Caesarea (ca 263-340) and Theodoret of Cyrus 
(ca 393-466), the Alexandrian archbishop is portrayed as one of the 
worst examples of “the practice of raiding the collections of placita”; he 
is “merely copying out Ps.Plutarch".** In his list of references, Runia 


38 Thid., 23-26; quotation from p. 23. 

39 Ibid., 25. 

4 De Ghellinck (1930); de Ghellinck (1948), 245-310. 

*! De Ghellinck (1930), 25; de Ghellinck (1948), 275. 

#2 De Ghellinck (1930), 32; de Ghellinck (1948), 298. 

43 De Ghellinck (1930), 39; de Ghellinck (1948), 306. For Oyril’s being ‘severe on 
Aristotle’, de Ghellinck refers to Thesaurus, PG 75, 148. We will discuss whether Cyril is 
indeed ‘severe on Aristotle’ in this passage of the Thesaurus in section 2.5.4. 

** Runia (1999), 19. 
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gives six passages in Cyril’s writings in which Aristotle is referred to by 
name—one in his commentary on the Psalms, one in the Thesaurus 
(the same passage that de Ghellinck mentioned), and four in Contra 
Julianum. Three of the latter passages he identifies as coming from 
pseudo-Plutarch.*? 

Runia himself calls attention to the limitations of his procedure. 
Since there seems to have been among the Fathers *a tacit under- 
standing not to discuss ‘outside wisdom' in an explicit way", restricting 
the list of references to those places where Aristotle is mentioned by 
name may leave out many other passages that deal with philosophical 
issues without explicitly naming the philosopher. Besides, the num- 
ber of patristic texts to be examined is so vast that a complete list can 
only be drawn up when all the texts are digitized and, thus, can be 
searched by computer." As a result, quite a number of places in Cyril’s 
Thesaurus and Dialogues on the Trinity where he employs Aristotelian cate- 
gories are not included in the list. And, for example, two passages in the 
Thesaurus are missing where Aristotle is mentioned by name.‘ Runia 
also provides an index in which the references are linked to a num- 
ber of topics. The references to Cyril are linked with various doctrinal 
issues: with ‘dissensio philosophorum’, ‘exegesis’, ‘heretics’, and ‘relations 
with Plato’. None of the references to Cyril are linked with the topics 
‘dialectic/syllogistic’ and "logic". 

We have already seen that according to Siddals and Boulnois, on 
the other hand, the archbishop of Alexandria was quite familiar with 
Aristotelian logic and used it in both his trinitarian writings and in his 
christology.? After a brief overview of what Aristotle and Porphyry have 
to say on logic we will turn to a number of passages in Cyril’s Thesaurus 
and Dialogues on the Trinity in which the categories play an important 
role. 


55 Thid., 11. 

46 Thid., 4, 15f. 

47 Ihid., 5. 

48 Thesaurus, PG 75, 16D and 444D. 
49 Runia (1989), 27f. 

50 See section 2.2.1. 
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2.3. ARISTOTLE AND Locic 


2.3.1. The Categories 


For about half a century Werner Jaeger’s theory of a development 
in Aristotle’s thought from Platonism to empiricism dominated most 
scholars’ thinking about the chronology of Aristotle’s works?! Within 
this framework, the Categories (Katnyogiou)? was regarded as an early 
work of Aristotle.” Nowadays, however, the development hypothesis 
is more and more abandoned, so that the dating of the Categories 
is open to debate again." The ancient discussion of whether the 
treatise belongs to logic, and thus deals merely with words and terms, 
or to metaphysics, and thus deals with beings in reality? has been 
revived over the past two centuries. According to Warren, “J.L. Ackrill 
represents the contemporary consensus".?? ‘Consensus’ may be too big 
a word, but it seems that the majority of commentators would agree 
with Ackrill’s assessment: “[I]t is important to recognize from the start 
that the Categories 1s not primarily or explicitly about names, but about 
the things that names signify". At the same time, however, it is good 
to keep in mind that Porphyry and the neo-Platonic tradition had to 
downplay the metaphysical aspect of the Categories in order to establish 
its agreement with Platonic philosophy. Stead sums up Porphyry's 
compromise as follows: 


[T]he Categories is concerned primarily with words, ..., it considers the 
natural divisions of our language as reflecting a corresponding division 
in the order of nature; indirectly, therefore, it contributes to our theory of 
the universe.?? 


5! Jaeger (1948). 

52 Greek text and French translation: Aristotle (2002). Older edition of the Greek 
text: Aristotle (1949). English translation: Aristotle (1990). 

53 Ackrill, in: Aristotle (1990), 69; Stead (1977), 55, 63. 

5t Barnes (1995), 15-22; Bos (2003), 13-30. 

55 See section 2.2.2. 

56 Stead (1977), 56f. 

57” Warren, in: Porphyry (1975), 14. 

58 Ackrill, in: Aristotle (1990), 71. 
Stead (1977), 56. In Porphyry's own words: “So our inquiry is incidentally (éusti- 
ntovoa) concerned with the generic differentiae of beings, while primarily (zxoonyov- 
uevn) it is about significant expressions", In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium. (1887), 
58?7 29. See for a more thorough discussion of Porphyry's view, Strange, in: Porphyry 
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When compared with other works in the Organon, the Categories does 
not contain some of the terminology and the elaborations found in 
the other treatises, so that it was probably written before these other 
treatises. Besides, there are several loose ends in the whole of Aristotle's 
argumentation. Stead mentions several of them.” The Categories can be 
divided into two parts, chapters 1 through 9, and chapters 10 through 
15. The second part, the so-called Postpraedicamenta, though authentically 
Aristotelian, may originally have existed separately, and may later have 
been added to the first part by an editor.°! 

The brief first chapter introduces ‘homonyms’ (when the name is the 
same, but the definition differs), ‘synonyms’ (when the names differ, but 
the definitions are the same), and ‘paronyms’ (words that are derived 
from other words, like ‘grammarian’ from ‘grammar’). In chapter 2 
Aristotle creates four groups of things (vov óvvov) by means of two fun- 
damental distinctions: ‘said of something as a subject (xa? oxouwewuévov 
tivog Aéyetou) and ‘is in a subject (£v ozoxewuévo éotiv)’. In chapter 3 
he speaks of ‘differentiae (Staqogat)’, which make distinctions within 
‘genera (yévy)’. For example, ‘terrestrial’, ‘winged’, and ‘aquatic’ are 
differentiae of the genus ‘living being (C@ov)’. Chapter 4, then, lists 
the ten categories,’ each with two or three examples: substance (ovoia: 
man, horse), quantity (nooöv: two or three cubits), quality (xoióv: white, 
grammatical), relative or relation (noög w: double, greater), where or 
place (aod: in the Lyceum, in the market-place), when or time (note: 
yesterday, last-year), position (xeiodau: is lying, is sitting), having or state 
(Éyew: has shoes on, has armour on), doing or action (noıeiv: is cutting, 
is burning), and being affected or affection (nóoyew: being cut, being 
burnt). 

While the first four chapters are each quite short, chapters 5 through 
8 are much longer. They discuss the first four categories in detail. The 
short chapter 9 begins with a few words about the categories action 
and affection. According to Ackrill, the remainder of the chapter and 
the first sentence of chapter 10 form a transition from the first part to 


60 Stead (1977), 62f. 

61 Minio-Paluello, in: Aristotle (1949), v-vi; Ackrill, in: Aristotle (1990), 69f. 

62 In Greek, the same word àiq006 is used for the more technical term ‘differentia’, 
by which a genus is subdivided, and the more general term ‘difference’. In this study 
ötapogd will be translated by ‘differentia’ or ‘difference’, depending on the context. 

63 In chapter 4 itself they are not called ‘categories’. In fact, the word xarnyooia is 
hardly used in the Categories (it is in 3a?? 7). Mostly the verb xarnyogetodan is employed, 
and sometimes the participle derived from it, xatnyogoðuevov. 
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the Postpraedicamenta, and are not written by Aristotle himself.“ Of the 
second part of the work, chapter 10 is long, the other five chapters are 
short. They deal with various forms in which things can be opposites 
of one another (chapters 10 and 11); ways in which things can be prior 
to (chapter 12) or simultaneous with (chapter 13) each other; several 
kinds of change (chapter 14); and a number of meanings of ‘having’ 
(chapter 15). 

Chapter 5 is devoted to the first of the categories, ‘substance (oVoio)”. 
It is defined on the basis of the two fundamental distinctions: a ‘primary 
substance (newtn ovoía) is neither ‘said of something as a subject’, nor 
is it ‘in a subject. It is an individual being, which has its existence 
independently from other beings; for example, a particular man or a 
particular horse. A ‘secondary substance (6e6veoa ovoia)’ is a species 
(cióoc) or a genus (yévog) it is not ‘in a subject’, but it is ‘said of 
something as a subject’. To a species belong the individual beings, to 
a genus the species. So, ‘man’ and ‘horse’ are species, for one can say 
that a particular man is a ‘man’, and a particular horse is a ‘horse’. 
And ‘living being’ is a genus, for the species ‘man’ and ‘horse’ belong to 
the genus ‘living being’. The formula (Aóyoc) of a secondary substance 
(which defines it) applies also to the primary substances of which it is 
the species or a genus. So, the formula of the species ‘man’ and of the 
genus ‘living being’ apply also to the individual man. 

The formula of things that are ‘in a subject’, however, does not apply 
to the subject, although the name may be predicated (xovmnyoosiotou) 
of the subject. For example, a particular man may be called ‘white’, 
but this does not mean that the formula of ‘white’ applies to the man: 
‘white’ is not part of the formula of the man. Aristotle does not use 
the later terminology yet, but one could rephrase this as follows: ‘white’ 
is not one of the substantial (obow5ónc) characteristics of a man, but it 
is an accident (ovufepnxóc).9 Therefore, in Aristotle's understanding, 
primary substances, that is, individual beings, form the basis of all 
existence: “So if the primary substances did not exist it would be 
impossible for any of the other things to exist" (2b°). 


9* Ackrill, in: Aristotle (1990), 69 and 31. 

65 Later in the Categories, Aristotle does use the word ovußeßnxög and various forms 
of the verb ovufaítvaw. Although it does not seem to be a technical term yet, it conveys 
the meaning of ‘contingent’. For example, in 5bë® 10 xoxà ovußeßnxög is used as the 
opposite of xa’ aóró. Porphyry, In Aristotelis. Categorias Commentarium (1887), 73?! 75, 
links the two fundamental distinctions from the Categories with ‘substance’, ‘accident’, 
‘universal’ and ‘particular’. See section 2.4.1. 
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A primary substance signifies “a certain ‘this’ (1688 wu)", for what is 
indicated is “individual and numerically one (&vouov xai Ev dowWuß)”. 
A secondary substance, however, signifies “a certain qualification (noıöv 
tu)”, but not in the same way as ‘white’, for ‘white’ signifies nothing but 
a qualification, while a species and a genus “mark off the qualification 
of substance—they signify substance of a certain qualification (mesoi 
ovoiav TO zot0v ApogiLsı—noLdv yag twa ovoiav onaiver)” (gb!9?5) 
Aristotle adds three characteristics of substances. ‘The first is that there 
is nothing contrary (&vavtiog) to them; for example, there is nothing 
contrary to an individual man, nor to ‘man’ or to ‘living being’. This 
characteristic also applies to definite quantities, like ‘two cubits’ or ‘ten’. 
Then also, substances do not admit of a more or a less (£ögxeodau TO 
WaAAOV xai tò 1jtvov). For example, one man is not more or less man 
than another, or than himself at another time, as one might say that a 
thing is more pale or less hot than another. But what is most distinctive 
of primary substances (udAuota ôè ióiov týs ovotac) is that they are 
able to receive contraries, for this does not apply to anything else but 
primary substances. For example, an individual man may be pale at 
one time and dark at another, or hot at one time and cold at another. 

Chapter 6 of the Categories deals with quantity (1ooóv). This need not 
be discussed in too much detail, since in Cyril of Alexandria’s writings, 
there is not nearly as much reference to quantity as to substance. 
However, a few remarks are worthwhile. Numbers, language (that is, 
as measured by the number of syllables), lines, surfaces, bodies, time, 
and place are called quantities strictly (zvgimc). Other things are called 
so derivatively (xatà ovußeßnxög): so we can speak of a large amount 
of white, when its surface is large, and an action may be called long, 
because the time it takes is long. Further, ‘large’, ‘small’, ‘much’, and 
‘little’ may seem to be quantities, but they are not. Rather, they are 
relatives (và x9óc tu), for nothing is called ‘large’ or ‘small’ in itself, but 
only by reference to something else. A quantity, strictly speaking, does 
not have a contrary, nor does it admit of a more and a less. But “most 
distinctive of a quantity is its being called both equal and unequal (töLov 
d€ UAALOTA. vot z0000 TO toov TE «oi Avıoov Aeyeodau)” (6a? *”), for things 
that are not a quantity are not called equal and unequal. For example, 
a condition (6té_eou, which Aristotle reckons among the relatives) is 
not called equal and unequal, but similar (öuotog), and likewise, white 
(a quality) 1s called similar. 

Chapter 7, which discusses the relatives (và noög tt), starts with the 
following sentence: 
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We call relatives all such things as are said to be just what they are, of or 
than other things (&xégov), or in some other way in relation to something 
else (noög Eteoov) (6a°° >”), 
So ‘greater’ is a relative, since something is said to be greater than 
something else, and ‘double’ is a relative, since it is called double of 
something. Aristotle then mentions six sorts of relatives, but they are 
not relevant to this study. Some relatives have contraries, others do 
not. And some relatives admit of a more and a less, while others 
do not. A characteristic to which Cyril of Alexandria refers is that 
“all relatives are spoken of in relation to correlatives that reciprocate 
(n&vva SE và moóc TL MOS Avrorgegovra Aéyevou)" (6b). Thus ‘slave’ 
and ‘master’ are correlatives, and so are ‘double’ and ‘half’. But it 
is important to state the correlatives correctly. For it is improper to 
correlate ‘wing’ and ‘bird’, for there are other winged beings which are 
not birds. Therefore, the proper correlatives are ‘wing’ and ‘winged’. 
Aristotle goes so far as to suggest that sometimes new words need to be 
created in order to express the correlation properly. For example, ‘boat’ 
is not a correlative of ‘rudder’, since there are boats without a rudder; 
the correct correlative of rudder would be the neologism ‘ruddered’. 
Another characteristic is that “relatives seem to be simultaneous by 
nature (Gua tf poet)” (7b): they exist at the same time, they also 
perish together, for if, for example, there is no longer a double, neither 
is there a half. But there are exceptions to this rule: the knowable seems 
to be prior to knowledge of it, and similarly, the perceptible seems to be 
prior to the perception of it. 
In discussing whether substances can be relatives Aristotle introduces 
a stricter definition of relatives. He remarks that under the first defini- 
tion a hand and a head could be regarded as relatives, since one can 
say that a hand or a head is someone’s hand or head. According to 
the new definition, relatives are things “for which being is the same as 
having some relationship (oi tò eivat taùtóv &ou và MOS TL xoc Éyew)" 
(8a). If this stricter definition applies, definitely (weiopévwc) knowing 
one relative implies also knowing its correlative definitely: if one knows 
that something is the double of another thing, one also knows the other 
thing of which it is the double. And since we can know substances like 
hand or head definitely without knowing whose hand or head it is, they 
are not relatives according to the stricter definition. Aristotle adds that 
it is perhaps hard to make firm statements on such questions. 


66 Aristotle, Categories, 9b?  ?*. Ackrill, in: Aristotle (1990), 101-103, discusses some 
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The subject matter of chapter 8 is the category of ‘quality (noıötng)’, 
“that in virtue of which things are said to be qualified somehow (xa? 
fjv mooi tives A€yovtat)” (3b). Aristotle distinguishes various sorts of 
qualities or qualifications, but this classification is not relevant to the 
present study. Examples are: hotness, sickness, justice, knowledge, the 
capacity to run, sweetness, paleness, madness, curvedness. ‘These are 
called ‘qualities’ (nowWötmteg), “while qualified (now) are things which are 
called paronymously because of these, or which in some other way 
[derive their name] from them" (10a? ?). In most cases, things are 
called paronymously from the corresponding quality; for example, ‘the 
pale man’ from ‘paleness’, or ‘the just man’ from ‘justice’. 

Most qualities have contraries; for example, justice and injustice, 
whiteness and blackness. This also applies to the things that are qual- 
ified in virtue of them: ‘the just’ and ‘the unjust’, ‘the white’ and ‘the 
black’. However, not all qualities have contraries: there is nothing con- 
trary to red or yellow or such colours. Qualifications also admit of a 
more and a less; for example, more pale or less pale. This, too, does 
not apply to all qualifications: one shape is not more of a triangle than 
another. What is distinctive of quality {rov movdtyt0¢) is that only qual- 
ities are called “similar and dissimilar (ðpora xai åvóuora)”.® Finally, 
some qualities are also relatives. This applies especially to the genera 
(ta yévn), not to the particular cases (tå «a8? éxaota). For the genus 
‘knowledge’ is said of something, but particular cases of knowledge, 
such as grammar or music, are not said to be ‘grammar of something’ 
or ‘music of something’. 

From the remaining chapters of the Categories only a few thoughts 
need to be mentioned. Firstly, in one of his logical discussions, Cyril 
of Alexandria uses the word ‘privation’ (ovégnotc), which in the Post- 
praedicamenta is a technical term. Aristotle states that there are four 
ways in which things are said to be opposed (ävtıxeiodon) to each other 
(11b! 79: (1) as relatives (og tà ztoóc tu); (2) as contraries (co và &vavrto); 
(3) as privation and possession (óc otéenots xoi EEıc); (4) as affirmation 
and negation (ç xaváqaots xoi Anöpaoıg). Privation is defined as the 
absence of something which naturally should be present at the time; for 
example, when a living being has no teeth at a time when naturally it 


of the problems surrounding the interpretation of Aristotle's treatment of the stricter 
definition of relatives. 
97 Thid., itale, 
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should have them. Toothlessness, blindness and baldness are privations. 
The change is always from possession to privation: becoming toothless, 
blind, bald. Privation and possession are not opposed to each other in 
the same way as relatives, for they are not correlatives that recipro- 
cate. For instance, blindness 1s privation of sight, but sight cannot be 
expressed in a similar way in relation to blindness. 

Since ‘unchanged’ (for which various Greek words are used) plays 
an important role in the christological discussion of the fifth century, it 
may be noteworthy what Aristotle has to say about the different kinds 
of change. He distinguishes six sorts of change (xivnotc): generation, 
destruction, increase, diminution, alteration, and change of place (xata 
tónov ueraßoAn). Alteration (&AXotootc) is defined as “change in quali- 
fication (ueraßoAn xatà tò movdv)” (15b!! |’). ‘Becoming white’ and ‘be- 
coming black’ are instances of such change; they are also an example 
of two changes in qualification that are opposed to each other. 

Finally, Aristotle does not give a clear-cut definition of man in the 
Categories, but he states that man belongs to the genus ‘living being 
(Gov), and he calls ‘terrestrial (neCóv) and ‘two-footed (dinovv)’ 
differentiae of man (3a?! ?9), 


2.3.2. The Topics 


The 7opics? is part of the Organon; it deals with dialectical practice. In 
Book I Aristotle mentions the ten categories. He uses the same names 
as in the Categories, except for the first one: instead of o$oía he now 
speaks of ti &otı (103b? ®). In several other places he does not give the 
whole list, but mentions some of them, mostly substance—now called 
ovoia—, quality, and relative.” In the Topics we also encounter the 
distinction between ‘said of something as a subject (xad’ ozoxwewuévov 
tivog A€yetat) and ‘is in a subject (èv oxoxewuiévo gotiv)’, in accordance 
with what Aristotle writes about this in the Categories. When discussing 
the relationship between a genus and a species he writes that a genus 
can only be said of a species as a subject, and cannot be said to be in a 
species as a subject.” 


68 Thid.. th!215. 9316-19 
- i : 
69 Aristotle (1958). 
70 Aristotle, Topics, 103b?/ ?9, 120b*9—101a?, 146b?0 30. 
71 Ibid., 127b! *. See also 144b3!—145a2, where it is stated that a differentia can never 
signify existence ın something. 
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According to the Topics, dialectical practice consists of propositions 
and problems, which can be expressed in terms of what later have 
been called the ‘predicables’ (101b? 9). Aristotle introduces them at the 
beginning of the 7opics, and 1t 1s those which Porphyry considers in the 
Isagoge. A predicable is a term which may be predicated of many things. 
Aristotle distinguishes four kinds of predicables: genus (yévoc), property 
rov), definition (ópoc), and accident (ovupepnxóc). He also mentions 
differentia (ðapogå), but states that it is generic in character and can, 
therefore, be ranged with the genus (101b? ?). A definition is “a formula 
(Aöyog) indicating the essence (tò ti Hv eivat) of something”.” A property 
is something which does not indicate the essence of a thing, but, 
nevertheless, belongs to this thing alone and is predicated convertibly of 
it (avtixatynyoeeitat tot medyuatoc). For example, ‘capable of learning 
grammar’ is a property of man, for it does not indicate the essence of 
man, but a man is capable of learning grammar, while, conversely, that 
which is capable of learning grammar is a man. When understood in 
this way, the term ‘property’ is used absolutely (GsA@c); in English the 
word ‘proprium’ could be used for this. In a second sense, the word 
is used for something that belongs to a thing at a certain time or in 
a certain relation, for example, when ‘sleeping’ 1s called a property of 
man, for man only sleeps at certain times, while not everything that 
sleeps is a man (102a!* °°), 

A genus is that which is predicated with respect to essence (év và ti 
got, xatnyogovuevov) of many things which differ in species (102a°! *). 
Here it is implied what later is made explicit: a species is defined as a 
genus with a specifying differentia.” “Living being’ is the genus of man, 
and if it is also the genus of an ox, then man and ox are in the same 
genus. An accident is something which can belong and not belong to 
one and the same thing. For example, ‘being seated’ is an accident, for 
sometimes it will apply to a person, and at other times it will not apply 
to the same person. An accident will never be a property absolutely, but 
it can be a property temporarily or relatively. 

A definition consists of genus and differentiae (6 ógvouóc èx yévovc 
xai duapoedv &oriv), which implies that a definition applies to a 
species. And a definition 1s necessarily convertible with its subject, for 
it indicates the essence (tò ti ùv eivat) of its subject. As we have seen, 


7? Ibid., to1b*®—102a!. See also 101b!? ?? and 154a?! %. 
73 Thid., 143b° 9: nãoa yao eidonoLög Siapoed peta Tod yévous sióoc roei. 
74 Tbid., 103b'> 16. See also 139a7° ?9, 
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a property in the absolute sense, too, is convertibly predicated of its 
subject. If something is not convertible, it is either one of the terms 
of the definition, 1.e., the genus or the differentia, or it is an accident. 
Having come this far in his treatment of the predicables, Aristotle then 
mentions the ten categories and states that the accident, the genus, the 
property, and the definition will always be in one of these categories 
(103b? ??. In the Topics, genus (and then also species) is not restricted to 
the first category, as it seems to be in the Categories,” but can be applied 
to all the categories. 

One of the recurring examples is the definition of man.” In the 
Topics, Aristotle defines man (&v8oomoc) as ‘two-footed terrestrial living 
being (C@ov neLov ötnovv)’, in which ‘living being’ is the genus and ‘ter- 
restrial and ‘two-footed’ are differentiae. ‘Mortal living being receptive 
of knowledge’ is, then, not part of the definition, but it is a property, as 
is ‘by nature a civilized living being’. In the formula of man, there- 
fore, the addition of ‘receptive of knowledge’ would be superfluous. 
Of course, the example ‘man’ is a substance, but Aristotle also speaks 
of genera and species with respect to other categories. He explicitly 
mentions relatives and qualities. The examples he gives include the 
genus ‘knowledge’ (motun) with species ‘grammatical knowledge’ and 
‘musical knowledge’, and the genus ‘change’ (or ‘motion’, xivnoıs) with 
species ‘increase’, ‘destruction’ and ‘generation’ (111a**—b!!), 

Aristotle’s use of the expressions ovoia, tò ti got, and tò ti Ñv 
eivaı needs some clarification. The expression tò ti ùv eivat seems to 
be reserved to indicate the ‘essence’ of a species, what a species is 
essentially, its quiddity. Thus, a definition is a formula—containing the 
genus and the differentiae of a species—which indicates tò ti Ñv eivat,” 
and a property in the absolute sense does not show tò ti tv eivou of 
a thing, but belongs to it alone and is predicated convertibly of it.” 
Sometimes tò etvou is used instead of tò ti qv sivou (135a? !?). 

For the ‘essence’ of a genus, rather than a species, Aristotle uses a 
different expression: ti £ow. We have seen that in the Topics he applies 
the term 'genus' to all the categories, and it is defined as “that which 
is predicated with respect to essence (Ev và ti ŝoti xavnyooobuevov) of 


75 Aristotle, Categories, 3b!9 3. 

76 Aristotle, Topics, r01b99 !, 103a°° 77, 198a?» 76, 198b3* 96, 19931 ?, 199b3—13925, 
1348517, 138a10-13, 14023536, 

77 Ibid., 120b°°-ı21a°. 

78 Ibid., 101b°®, 103b? 10, 154a°! 32. See also 143a!? 18. 

79 Thid., 102a!9 9, 131b9/—1922?. 
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many things which differ in species" (102a?! #2). The same expression, 
‘predicated with respect to essence’, also occurs elsewhere in relation 
to 'genus'.? And in order to check a definition, one must see if the 
genus “is predicated, not with respect to essence (ui êv và ti &0u 
rornyogeitau), but as an accident”, for then it is not given properly 
(120b?! ?5. For example, ‘white’ cannot be stated as the genus of snow, 
nor ‘moving’ as the genus of the soul. 

In the enumeration of the ten categories Aristotle has replaced ovoía 
by ti éott. This is not as surprising as it might seem at first sight. 
In the Categories Aristotle distinguishes between ‘primary substance’ 
and ‘secondary substance’. While in ‘primary substance’ the notion of 
individual and independent existence dominates, although the notion 
of ‘essence’ (the what, quiddity) is by no means absent, in ‘secondary 
substance’ the emphasis lies on ‘essence’, but it is restricted to the 
essence of primary substances. ‘The Topics are all about the predicables 
and about what, making use of them, is a proper argumentation. Since 
a predicable is a term which may be predicated of many things, the 
secondary substances have a much larger role to play in the Topics than 
the primary substances. Consequently, for the first category the notion 
of ‘essence’ takes priority over the fact that it is the essence of things 
that can exist individually and independently. And since ‘essence’ at 
the level of genera is denoted by ti &otı, the name ti &ou for the first 
category may be regarded as a sign of this emphasis on essence. 

In a number of places the word ovoia is employed to denote sec- 
ondary substance.?' Several times in Book VI, however, the meaning of 
ovoia is broadened to indicate the essence of a species, irrespective of 
category, and it is then synonymous with tò ti ñv eivau.®? So, Aristotle 
speaks explicitly of the ‘essence of a relative’: “For the essence (ovoía) 
of every relative 1s relative to something else, since for each of the rel- 
atives ‘being’ (tò eiva) is the same as ‘having some relationship’ (tò 
noög ti nws Éyew)" (146b? 5. Here, Aristotle applies the stricter defini- 
tion of a relative. He mentions this definition also elsewhere in the 
Topics, and then calls such relatives ‘relatives in themselves (xa? atta 
meds tt)’ (142a” ?). Similarly, he speaks of ‘a property in itself (to xo" 
avto tdtov)’, which is assigned to something and which sets it apart 


90 Ibid., 122a?-b’, 12821579, 

9! Ibid., 109b?" ?9, 120b99—121a?, 131a* 5, 135a16 19, 149352 33. 

82 Thid., 13922931, 140a33-b’, 143a 7-19, 144b31-32, 145a3-12, 150b2226, 
83 See section 2.3.1. 
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from everything else. Examples of properties in themselves of man are 
‘by nature a civilized living being’ and ‘a mortal living being receptive 
of knowledge’ (128b!5 5 3536), A ‘property in itself’, then, seems to be 
synonymous with a ‘property in the absolute sense’. 

Finally, something needs to be said about genera and species. We 
have seen that a species is regarded as a genus combined with one 
or more differentiae. Thus, the genus ‘living being’ combined with 
the differentiae ‘two-footed’ and ‘terrestrial’ forms the species ‘man’. 
But Aristotle is aware that sometimes more levels than three—genus, 
species, individual—can be distinguished. He speaks of “the genus of 
the assigned genus, and so in succession the genus next above”, and 
“all the higher genera must be predicated of the species with respect to 
essence (ev và ti £o) .?* Also, “the genus is always said of more things 
than the species” (121b*“). It is implied that the species is the lowest of a 
list of successive genera, and that it is the first level above the individual 
things. 


2.3.3. The Metaphysics 


In the other works of the Organon and in the Metaphysics, Yt seems that 
the definitions and distinctions laid down in the Categories and the Topics 
are presupposed. Sometimes they are elaborated on or modified, but 
the ‘proprium’ seems to be missing in the Metaphysics. We will look at 
some places in the Metaphysics? in particular. The work is a compilation 
of texts. Although the development hypothesis is being abandoned, an 
overview based on this hypothesis gives some idea of the contents of the 
Metaphysics:" 


Books I, III, and IV belong together; II is probably the report of a 
lecture. Book V is a philosophical dictionary. Books VII, VIII, and IX 
form a unity and may have been meant to update the discussion of I, 
III, and IV, while Book VI forms a transition between the older and the 
newer version. The connection of Book X with the other parts of the 
Metaphysics is debated, and Book XI is regarded as a summary treatment 
of the content of III, IV, and VI. Book XII is an independent treatise, 
while XIII and XIV contain two criticisms of Plato's theory of ideas. 


8t Aristotle, Topics, 122a? ?. See also the paragraphs that follow: 122a9—b!!. 

#5 Aristotle (1957). 

86 See the beginning of section 2.3.1. 

97 See, e.g., Stead (1977), 63-66; and Tredennick, in: Aristotle (1980), xxxi-xxxiii. 
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The full list of ten categories is missing in the Metaphysics: a list of 
eight categories is given, in which ‘position’ and ‘having’ are left out.” 
In the dictionary, Book V, the first category is referred to as ti &otı, 
as in the Topics. In various other places there are references to the 
categories, but then only two or three are mentioned as examples.? 
The teaching about the predicables, too, is presupposed. Species and 
genera are predicated of individual things, there are higher and lower 
genera, species is lower than genus.” Essence (tò ti qv eivat) belongs 
to those things the formula of which is a definition, and therefore, it 
belongs only to a species of a genus.” The definition consists of the 
genus and the differentiae.? An accident (ovußeßnxög) is something 
which is neither always nor usually the case.” ‘Property’, as discussed 
in the Topics, seems to play little role in the Metaphysics. 

Book VII is devoted to ‘being’ and discusses various terms and 
expressions related to it. Aristotle starts with the meaning of ‘being (tò 
ov)’: first, it signifies “what something is and a certain ‘this’ (ti &otı «oi 
160€ tt)”, and then a quality or a quantity or one of the other categories. 
It appears that with the phrase “what something is and a certain 
‘this’” Aristotle wants to indicate the first category, more precisely, what 
in the Categories is called ‘primary substance’, of which he mentions 
two characteristics. A certain “this”’ denotes the individuality. ‘What 
something is’ denotes the essence, the quiddity. Aristotle then adds that 
it is clear that from the various senses of ‘being’, “the primary one is 
‘what something is’, which indicates the substance (oVoio)”. Examples 
are ‘man’ and ‘god’, as opposed to ‘white’, ‘hot’ and ‘three cubits’ 
(1028a!?*). Substance is primary in definition and in knowledge and 
in time. For none of the other categories can exist separately (y«otoróc), 
only substance (1028a***), 


88 Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book V, 1017a?* ?7. C£. Posterior Analytics, 83a?! ??, 89b! 17, 
where ‘position’ and ‘having’ are also missing; the Greek text in: Aristotle (1964). 

89 Ibid., Book V, 1024a!? ? (ti ott and nowöv); Book VIL, 1028a!? !*: ‘being’ (tò öv) 
indicates ti got xai vóóe TL or zotóv or TOGO or any of the other categories. See also 
1026a?—b!, 1030a!? °°, 1032aP^, r034b? 19; and Posterior Analytics, 96b!9 ?9: moodv and 
TOLÓV. 

99 Ibid., Book II, 998a?"—999a?*. 

9! Tbid., Book VII, 1og0a°!3. 

92 Thid., Book VIL, 1037b?? ?!. 

93 Ibid., Book VI, 1026b?! 79. See also Book V, 1025a*?*; here, Aristotle adds ‘another 
sense’ of ouußeßnxös— whatever belongs to each thing in itself («00^ aútó), not being 
in its substance (ovoia)’. Porphyry will later distinguish the two kinds of accidents as 
‘separable’ and ‘inseparable’ accidents; see section 2.4.2. 
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Aristotle discusses several meanings given to the word ovoía (starting 
in 1028b****), and argues that some uses are more appropriate than 
others. So, if ovoía is used to indicate the substrate (tò Umoxeipevov), it 
should refer to the form (or essence), rather than to the matter or to the 
combination of both. And if it is used for the essence (tò ti ñv eivau), 
it applies to the first category in the absolute sense (anAög), and to the 
other categories in a secondary sense (aac). Further, ovoía in the sense 
of form’ or ‘essence’ is individual, but its defining formula is universal 
(tò xadöAov). Matter, too, is universal, but the combination of matter 
with essence is individual. Of a particular individual (vóv «a8? ëxaotá 
tıvog), whether sensible or intelligible, there is no definition. 

Aristotle devotes quite some space to the question of whether a 
universal (tò xa9óXov) may be called ‘substance’ (ovoia). His argument 
1s largely a rejection of the Platonic Ideas—which are universals and at 
the same time regarded as substances—, and, therefore, he concludes 
that “none of the things called universals is a substance" (1041a*°). 
This implies that he now restricts the term ‘substance’ to what in 
the Categories are called ‘primary substances’, the individual things. 
The main understanding of ‘substance’ in the Metaphysics, then, 1s 
also different from that in the Topics. Since the Topics is about the 
predicables, in that book ovoía is mainly used for universals, but in 
the Metaphysics, where ontology 1s more important, its primary sense 1s 
the individual form. 

We now turn to some of the entries in the dictionary, Book V. 
Chapter vi deals with ‘one’ (év).° Since ‘to unite’, ‘union’ and ‘unity’ 
are crucial notions in Cyril of Alexandria’s christology, it is interesting 
to look at Aristotle’s treatment of ‘one’. At the beginning of the 
chapter Aristotle expresses a major distinction by the terms ‘accidental 
(xavà ovußeßnxög) and ‘in virtue of itself (xa abtd) (1015b'* 7). As 
a concrete example of accidental unity he gives ‘cultured Coriscus’, 
which is one, because both ‘cultured’ and ‘Coriscus’ are accidents of the 
same individual, of one substance. Most things, then, are accidentally 
one, but some are called ‘one’ in a primary sense, namely, when their 
substance (ovoia) is one, and the substance can be one in continuity 
or in form or in definition (1016b* ?. Something is one ‘in continuity’ 
when its parts are linked with one another, like a leg or an arm; this 
is a quantitative unity. The parts of a shoe could be put together in a 


9* Ibid., 1015b!6—1017a. 
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random way and thus be one in continuity, but they are more truly one 
when they are one in form, that is, if they are put together to be a shoe. 
Things are also called ‘one’ when the definition stating their essence is 
the same.” 

Chapter vii concerns ‘being (tò öv)’ (r1oir7ga/—b?) Aristotle distin- 
guishes between accidental being (xata ovußeßnxösg) and being in itself 
(nad” att), and gives several examples of accidental being: ‘cultured’, 
‘being a builder’, and ‘white’, when said of a human being. Another 
important distinction is that ‘to be’ and ‘being’ can be employed, not 
just when something is actually (évtedeyeig), but also when it is poten- 
tially (6vváue).9* For instance, we can use ‘is seeing’ for someone who 
is capable of seeing and for someone who is actually seeing. Chap- 
ter viii briefly sums up four ways in which ‘substance (ovoia)’ is used 
(1017b?^?5. After discussing each of them, Aristotle concludes that où- 
oia has two (main) senses. First, it is the ultimate subject (ünoxeinevov), 
which is not said of something else. And second, it is that which is indi- 
vidual (tdde tt) and separate; this is the shape and the form of each 
thing. 

Chapter xiv of the dictionary describes ‘quality’ (called both xotóv 
and zoiótnc; 1020a**—b?5), Quality in the primary sense is “the differen- 
tia of the substance (N tig ovotas dtapogd)”; for example, ‘two-footed’ 
for a man, and ‘four-footed’ for a horse. In the secondary sense, it 
denotes the affections (1d) of substances, according to which they 
are said to change, such as heat and cold, whiteness and blackness, 
and especially, goodness and badness. It is remarkable that, once again, 
Aristotle does not mention the properties in the absolute sense, since 
they belong to neither of the two senses, and yet they are qualities; for 
example, ‘receptive of knowledge’ in a human being. 

‘Relative’ (noög tt) is the subject of chapter xv.” Three kinds of rela- 
tives are discussed. (1) Numerical relatives, such as ‘half’ and ‘double’. 


95 At first glance, it seems that Aristotle, when speaking of unity in definition, has 
secondary substances in mind: various individual men are one, because they all belong 
to the species ‘man’. But it is clear from the context that here, too, he is thinking of 
primary substances, for he argues that what increases and decreases is one (Metaphysics, 
10162? 36), i.e., a thing remains the same (‘one’) in time, even when it changes by 
increasing or decreasing, because the definition of its essence remains the same. 

96 The difference between actuality and potentiality is one to which Aristotle refers a 
number of times throughout the Metaphysics. Actuality is mostly called évégyeva instead 
of evrektxeıa, and dvvayics can also mean ‘potency’ besides ‘potentiality’. See especially, 
Book Vxii and Book IX. 

97 Thid., voe0b?9—1021b!!. 
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(2) The active in relation to the passive; for instance, that which heats 
and that which is heated. This does not only apply to actuality, but also 
to potentialities: that which can heat is called relative to that which can 
be heated. (3) Relatives like the measurable and the measure; the know- 
able and knowledge; and the sensible and sensation. Aristotle further 
distinguishes between relatives in themselves (xa &avrda)— which cor- 
respond to the relatives according to the stricter definition in our discus- 
sion of the Categories—and accidental relatives (xata ovußeßnxög). He 
also calls ‘equal’, ‘like’ and ‘same’ relatives, and adds: “For ‘the same’ 
are those things whose substance is one, ‘like’ those things whose qual- 
ity is one, and ‘equal’ those things whose quantity is one” (1021a!! 9). 


The above presentation of some of Aristotle’s views on logic and 
metaphysics contains aporias and raises questions. It 1s, however, not 
the intention of this study to give a detailed discussion of Aristotelian 
logic, but it is only meant as a means to a better understanding of 
Cyril of Alexandria’s christology. Therefore, any discussion of aporias 
in Aristotle's writings will be subject to its use for the elucidation of the 
Alexandrian archbishop's theological views. 

Finally, a few words about the way ‘man’ is defined in the Metaphysics. 
Although it is generally implied rather than clearly stated, the definition 
of ‘man’ in this work is ‘two-footed living being (Giov öinovv)’.’® 


2.4. PORPHYRY AND Locic 


Since Porphyry's major commentary on the Categories is lost, we will 
look at his smaller extant commentary, and after that at his /sagoge, 
which can be regarded as an introduction to Aristotle's Topics. 


2.4.1. Commentary on Aristotle's Categories” 


Porphyry's commentary covers the first part of the Categories, up to 
and including chapter 9, not the Postpraedicamenta. Although the text 
breaks off at the end, it 1s possible that also the original text did not 


% See, e.g, Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1006a?! ??, 1006b?? °°, 1020a35 9*, 102939? 355, 
102323536, 1037b!113, 103823033, 103923033, 
99 Text: Porphyry (1887); English translation: Porphyry (1992). 
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go beyond the ninth chapter." Even so, there are two references in 
the commentary to the second part, once with the words ‘hereafter 
(uetà taüta)’, which suggests that Porphyry regarded the Postpraedica- 
menta as belonging to the Cafegories."' In order to reconcile Aristotle 
with Plato, Porphyry argues that his enquiry into the Categories ^is inci- 
dentally (&untzvovoo) concerned with the generic differentiae of beings, 
while primarily (neonyovuevn) it is about significant expressions”.! In 
general, he follows the text of the Categories closely, but at times his treat- 
ment is much more elaborate than Aristotle’s, and sometimes his views 
are different from those of the Stagirite. We will pay special attention to 
some of the places where Porphyry goes beyond Aristotle. 

First of all, Porphyry brings Aristotle’s phrases in line with what 
has become traditional language in his time. He explains that ‘said 
of something as a subject’ refers to a universal (TO xatddov), and 
that ‘being in a subject’ refers to an accident (tO ovufepnxoc). ‘Not 
said of something as a subject’, then, belongs to a particular (tò éai 
uéoovc), and ‘not being in a subject’ to a substance (ù ovoto). We thus 
get four classes: particular and universal substances, and particular 
and universal accidents." In the introduction, before he discusses 
the categories one by one, Porphyry deals at greater length with the 
terms ‘genus’, ‘species’, and ‘differentia’ than does Aristotle. The ten 
categories are the highest genera. And since a definition consists of 
a genus and a differentia, the categories cannot be defined; one can 
only give examples and properties. Between the highest genera and the 
individuals there are other genera, species being the lowest of them, 
just above the individuals. We thus get a list of genera, from the highest 
genus to the species, for example: substance—living being—rational 
living being—man. 


100 Chadwick (1990), 125. 

10! Porphyry, Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, 118! (a reference to chapter 13, about 
things that are simultaneous by nature) and 118% (a reference with the words ‘hereafter 
[uetà tatta]’ to chapter 12, about ‘prior’ and ‘posterior’). 

102 Ibid., 58°79. See also 86?» 7, In 7524%!, Porphyry states that the question of why 
universals are not said to ‘be’, but to ‘be spoken of’, is beyond the beginning student. In 
90!?-g1?’, he nevertheless returns to the issue, trying to explain why Aristotle calls the 
individuals primary substances and the genera and species secondary substances. Here, he 
declares that “with respect to significant expressions sensible individuals are primary 
substances, but with respect to nature (moóc thv qvow) intelligible [substances] are 
primary” (91?* ?7), 

103 Thid., 7930 742. 
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Porphyry calls a differentia a ‘substantial quality’ (rotótng oVowöng; 
95), which is reminiscent of Aristotle’s speaking of the primary sense 
of quality as ‘the differentia of the substance’ (N víjg ovotac agog). 
Porphyry explains that a differentia 1s neither a mere quality (for then 
it would be an accident) nor a mere substance (for then it would belong 
to the secondary substances), and he adds: therefore, it is not predicated 
“with respect to essence (èv và ti &ow)", but “with respect to quality (£v 
To zoióv ti ouv)". Since he also writes that secondary substances do 
not indicate a certain ‘this’ (tóôe v), but rather ‘such’ (tò voióvóg), 
this may need further explanation. In my own words, not Porphyry's, I 
might say: secondary substances signify primarily a potentiality for indi- 
vidual existence—which is actualized in the primary substances—and 
secondarily the substantial qualities of the primary substances." Thus, 
the highest genus, ‘substance’, indicates the potentiality for individual 
existence. But with the lower genera, through to the species, a grow- 
ing number of differentiae, that is substantial qualities, are added to 
the significance of the secondary substances. The secondary substance 
‘living being (C@ov)’, then, which Porphyry defines as ‘animate, sensi- 
ble substance (ovoia &upvyoc alodntırn) (68%), indicates not only the 
potentiality for individual existence, but also the substantial qualities 
‘animate’ and ‘sensible’. Porphyry also calls the differentiae ‘comple- 
ments’ (ovuzAnoozà) of substances, since their loss would mean the 
destruction of the subject. For example, if the differentia ‘rational’ is 
taken away from ‘man’, it is no longer ‘man’ (95? ?). 

Porphyry discusses three meanings of the word ‘property’ (iétov): (1) 
that which belongs to all the members of a kind, but not to them alone 
(in this sense, ‘two-footed’ is a property of man, for it is not only men 
who are two-footed); (2) that which belongs only to members of a kind, 
but not to all of them (e.g., ‘to be a rhetorician’ is such a property of 
man); (3) that which belongs to all the members of a kind, and only 
to them (e.g, ‘capable of laughing’ is a property of man in the third 


104 Aristotle, Metaphysics, rogob!* 5. 

105 Porphyry, Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, 95!’ °°. See also 82??. The expression 
‘predicated with respect to essence (£v 1@ ti £ou)' is used for genera by Aristotle in the 
Topics, 10229! 32, 

106 [hid.. 96?7 ?9, See also 91? *, 967 ®. 

107 The use of the word ‘potentiality’ here is not meant to say anything about the 
metaphysical status of universals; that question has been bracketed out. In his Lsagoge, 
11*? and 14???!, Porphyry himself states that the genus possesses the differences under 
it ‘potentially (Suvdpet)’, not ‘actually (éveoyeia)’. 
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sense). The latter is a property in the strictest sense (xvorwtatov; 94°), 
in English also to be called ‘proprium’. Of the first four categories, 
which, like Aristotle, he discusses in detail, Porphyry gives a property 
in the strictest sense. What 1s most of all a property of substance is to 
be receptive of contraries while being numerically one and the same. 
For example, the same man may be foolish and wise, healthy and sick 
(98* 5. And of quantity, the property in the strict sense of the word 
is: to be called equal and unequal. If equal and unequal are said of 
qualities, like ‘white’, they are used improperly, instead of ‘sumilar’;!” 
and if they are said of substances—e.g., when two men are compared— 
they are used accidentally (xatà ovußeßnxög), for they then pertain to 
the accident of size (110?—111?. The proprium of quality is similarity 
and dissimilarity (139 ?). With respect to the properties distinctive of 
substance, quantity and quality, Porphyry, then, is in agreement with 
Aristotle. 

It is a property of relatives to be said in relation to correlatives 
(Avuovoéqovra), Porphyry states (115'”"%). And he takes up various 
discussions about relatives from the Categories: what proper correlation 
is (rudder and 'ruddered), whether being simultaneous by nature 
applies to all relatives, and whether substances can be relatives. On 
the latter issue he is much more outspoken than Aristotle. He calls 
the implication of the initial quasi-definition (oiov ÖgLouög; ‘quasi’, 
because, being the highest genera, no real definition can be given of 
the categories), that substances could be regarded as relatives, ‘absurd 
(Atonog)’, since relatives are accidents, and substances can never be 
accidents (121?—122!9. Therefore, he adheres to the stricter definition: 
relatives are things for which being is the same as being somehow 
related to something. 

Porphyry writes in general that nothing prevents the same thing 
considered in different ways from falling under several categories, but 
he applies this statement only to relatives. The concrete example given 
is that of virtue and vice, which are qualities as well as relatives. We 
have seen that he dismisses the possibility that substances are also 
relatives. Substances are rather the substrate (baoxeivevov) for relatives; 
for example, a substance like Socrates can be the substrate for relatives 
like father or child, and master or slave.! 


108 Thid., 11029 82: ob xveime GAAG xatoyoouevoc åvti TOD Ouotov. 
3 e 


109 Thid., 114! ??. See also 139?—141*. 
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As regards quantity, Porphyry accepts the same seven sorts of quan- 
tity that Aristotle mentions: numbers, language, lines, surfaces, bodies, 
time, and place (105? 9. But he has a different attitude towards ‘much’, 
‘little’, ‘large’ and ‘small’. Whereas Aristotle explicitly states that they 
do not belong to the category of quantity, but to the relatives, Por- 
phyry writes that they are not merely relatives, but that taken absolutely 
(Arc) they signify an indefinite quantity.!? In the context of quantity, 
Porphyry also declares that nothing prevents there being several divi- 
sions (Otato£osic) of the same genus from different points of view (101° °). 
And he applies this also to substance. For example, the substance ‘liv- 
ing being’ can be divided into mortal and immortal, into rational and 
irrational, into footed and footless, and also into winged, terrestrial and 
aquatic. 

Finally, Porphyry defines ‘man’ in another way than does Aristotle. 
According to the latter, man is a ‘two-footed (terrestrial) living being’, 
but the former defines man as a ‘mortal rational living being’ (C@ov 
koyımov Bvytov).!!! Early on in his commentary, Porphyry even says 
that man is a ‘rational mortal living being receptive of intelligence and 
knowledge’,'!? while in the Topics Aristotle calls ‘receptive of knowledge’ 
a property of man, which is not part of the definition.!'? 


2.4.2. Isagoge!!* 


Porphyry wrote the /sagoge in response to a request from the Roman 
senator Chrysaorius, who had been reading Aristotle’s Categories and 
did not understand it. Despite its incidental beginnings, the Jsagoge 
became one of the most influential philosophical writings during Late 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Grant, who investigated Cyril of 
Alexandria's use of Greek literature in his Contra Julianum, does not 
mention the /sagoge among the various Porphyrian writings quoted 
by the archbishop.' But seeing that Cyril quotes passages and works 
that are not found in his main sources—Eusebius’s Praeparatio Evangelica 


110. Ibid., 1081516, According to Strange, in: Porphyry (1992), 107, n. 281, the view that 
‘much’, ‘little’, ‘large’ and ‘small’ are indefinite quantities derives from Andronicus (first 
century Bc; he published many of Aristotle’s works), and was also adopted by Plotinus. 

1! Thid., 6312, 7323-5, 8218, 9927-30. 

112 Thid., 6019: Gov Xoyvxóv Bvytov vod xoi Eruotnung óexuxoóv. 

115 Aristotle, Topics, 103a°7 °°, 128b?* 56, 194311 17. 140a% 36, 

114 Text: Porphyry (1998); English translation: Porphyry (1975). 

115 Grant (1964), 273-275. 
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and pseudo-Didymus's De Trinitate—he probably examined Porphyry’s 
oeuvre himself, and, therefore, it is not unlikely that Cyril knew the 
Isagoge as well. 

In the first paragraph of the /sagoge, Porphyry writes that for the 
teaching regarding Aristotle's categories it is necessary to know what 
genus (yévoc), difference (Stapoga), species (eios), property (iov), and 
accident (ovußeßnxög) are (1*9 and it is to the elucidation of these 
predicables that the work is devoted. First, the author declares that 
he will leave more profound questions, such as the reality status of 
genera and species, aside, and that he will try to make clear what 
the ancients (ot nakcuoi), and especially the Peripatetics, understood 
by these terms in a more logical sense (Aoyixovegov) (1!* !$. He then 
proceeds to discuss each of the five predicables in some detail, and 
ends with an enumeration of the common characteristics of and the 
differences between the various predicables. 

We have seen that in the Topics, Aristotle treats four kinds of pred- 
icables: genus, definition, property, and accident; and that he includes 
differentia in genus. Thus, Porphyry leaves out definition, makes dif- 
ference into a separate predicable, and adds species; the discussion 
about the validity of this change does not concern us here.!!% Every 
class under a genus he calls a species, and every class above a species 
he calls a genus. Thus, the highest genus (yevixwtortov) is only a genus, 
not a species; the lowest species (eióv«ovaxov) is only a species, not a 
genus; all the classes in between may be called both genera and species. 
There are ten highest genera, Aristotle’s ten categories, which in this 
case Porphyry does not mention by name." The resulting system has 
later been called the ‘Tree of Porphyry: from a highest genus a num- 
ber of species branch out, each of which in turn branch out to a lower 
class of species, etc., down to the lowest species. Porphyry gives one 
example of the intermediary classes from a highest genus to a lowest 
species and its individuals: substance (ov$0ío)—body—animate body— 
living being—rational living being—the species man—particular men 
(ot xata uégoc &vOoonoy, like Socrates or Plato (4°). 


116 See for some brief remarks about this discussion: Warren, in: Porphyry (1975), 
11-12, n. 9. 

117 Porphyry, Isagoge, 6° !?. He adds that the ten categories are not species of a higher 
genus ‘being’ (tò öv), for when ‘being’ is applied to the various categories, it is said 
homonymously, not synonymously. 
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Porphyry distinguishes three types of difference: ‘difference’ may be 
said commonly (xowóc), properly (ió(oc) and strictly (iðaitata) (8°). It 
is said commonly when things differ from one another by otherness 
in any way. Things differ properly when they differ because of an 
inseparable (ayaeuotov) accident. And ‘difference’ is said strictly when 
things differ because of a specific (et6omotdc) difference. By the specific 
differences—also translated as 'differentiae'—genera are divided into 
species; they are comprehended in the (defining) formula, and they 
are part of the essence (tO ti ñv etvou).''® Another way of putting 
it is that specific differences complete (ovunAneoüv) the formula or 
the substance, they are complements.!? An inseparable accident is a 
difference which is not part of a definition, but which nevertheless 
always belongs to an individual thing, for example, greyness of the eyes, 
‘being hooked’ of the nose, or even a scar (8? 9), 

As in his Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, Porphyry declares that 
genera and species, ie. secondary substances, are predicated ‘with 
respect to essence (èv và ti &ouv)', while specific differences are pred- 
icated ‘with respect to quality (èv và noiöv ti ouv). He now adds a 
third type of predication: aac £yov.'?? It seems that with this term Por- 
phyry groups together all the remaining eight categories, besides sub- 
stance and quality, so that it could be translated as ‘with respect to the 
other categories’.!*! Differences of the first two types, then, are predi- 
cated ‘with respect to quality’ or ‘with respect to the other categories’. 

With regard to the propria Porphyry now writes: a property strictly 
(xvetas) so called belongs to an entire species, only to it, and always. 
And they are convertible (avttoteéget). For example, the species ‘man’ 
is capable of laughing, and when something is capable of laughing, it 
belongs to the species ‘man’. This also applies to ‘capable of neighing’ 
and ‘horse’. 

In this context, Porphyry uses the term mequxévat, the perfect infini- 
tive of the verb qve, from which vots is derived. ‘Capable of laugh- 
ing’ is a property of man, not because man is always laughing, but 
because it is natural (và zxeqvuévou) for him to laugh. And this capacity 


118 The expression tò ti ùv eivaı occurs only twice in the Isagoge, both times in this 
context: a differentia is part of the essence of a thing (12! * and 12? !9). 

119 Thid., 918-20, 199-10, 195-9, 1419-20, 

120 Thid., 31719, 810-12, 56, 1710-13, 919-10. 

121 See also the discussions by Warren, in: Porphyry (1975), 33-34, n. 24, and by de 
Libera, in: Porphyry (1998), 44, n. 34, and 56, n. 72. 
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always belongs to him as natural (ovwputov).! The same term megv- 
xéva is applied to ‘the natural capacity to sail’, of which it is explicitly 
stated that it 1s not a difference in the strict sense, but a property of 
man (12*?). Thus, words that are related to qvotc are not just employed 
for the essence of a thing, but also for ‘natural’ properties. 

A few other terms in the /sagoge deserve attention. The word iölörng 
occurs several times. It is used both for the characteristics of an indi- 
vidual like Socrates, and for the characteristics of a species like *man' 
(7°97). It is also employed for the unique characteristics of the predi- 
cables, in contrast to those characteristics that two or more predicables 
have in common, the xoıvörnteg (22!! |’). In one passage, the term oy£- 
ots is used for the relation between genera and species.!”? And finally, 
the word $nó01aotc can be found once in the /sagoge, when Porphyry 
states that one difference combines (ovvtidetat) with another differ- 
ence, like ‘rational’ and *mortal are combined “into the hypostasis of 
man".'?* Various forms of the related verb ügiotaodaı are encountered. 
They seem to stress the reality of existence over against something 
purely noetic. So, it is said that it is common to proprium and insepa- 
rable accident that those things in which they are observed do not exist 
(6xooríjvou) without them. Examples are ‘being capable of laughing’ in 
man and ‘being black’ in an Ethiopian (21?'-22'). And in the passage 
on accidents, Porphyry writes that it zs possible to conceive (non Sivan) 
of an Ethiopian who has lost his colour apart from the destruction of 
the substrate (ünoxeuuevov).'? In the same passage, in one of the defi- 
nitions of ‘accident’, he says that it “always exists in a substrate (dei é 
EOTLV Ev ónoxewuévo VPLotauevov)” (13°). Thus, Porphyry uses the verb 
bgiotaodat not just for substances, but also for accidents. 

In Table ı, an overview is given of how various terms and concepts 
in the logic of Aristotle and Porphyry relate to each other. The table 
1s structured by the two main divisions: (1) (not) said of something as a 
subject (universal vs. particular); (2) 1s (not) in a subject (substance vs. 
accident). 


122 Porphyry, Isagoge, 12'7 ??. See also 197 ?. In the Topics, 134a? ", Aristotle makes 
a similar distinction between ‘belonging naturally (tò qvos ózxàoyov) and ‘belonging 
always (tò dei bmdexov)’. 

123 Jbid., 3719. In the Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, 112' °°, oy&oıg is used for the 
relation between two relatives, like father and child, or perception and the perceptible. 

124 Thid., 19?*—19!. 

125 Thid., 1313. Warren, in: Porphyry (1975), 27, n. 11, writes that *6qioraoto. becomes 
a strong word in neoplatonism and frequently denotes what ‘really’ exists". 
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2.5. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA AND LOGIC 


In order to get an impression of Cyril of Alexandria’s knowledge of 
logic at the outbreak of the Nestorian controversy, we will look at the 
use he makes of logic in two of his trinitarian writings: the Thesaurus'?® 
and the Dialogues on the Trinity.” The Thesaurus is the older of the 
two, possibly already composed round the year 412, while the terminus 
ante quem of the Dialogues is 425.7? In literature about Cyril’s use of 
logic, it is mainly these two writings which are discussed.'” Both works 
are polemical, directed against Arianism in a rather broad sense. In 
the Thesaurus Arius, Eunomius and Aétius are mentioned by name, 
while the references in the Dialogues are more general. There do not 
scem to have been any contemporary Arian writings, which Cyril was 


opposing. ^? 
In section 2.5, first, the broader context 1s sketched in which Cyril's 
more logical passages are placed, then a general idea 1s given of the way 


12 CPG 5215. Cyrillus Alexandriae Archiepiscopus, Thesaurus de Trinitate, PG 75, 
9-656. There is no critical edition nor a translation into any Western language 
available. 

27 CPG 5216; PG 75, 657-1124. Critical edition and French translation: Cyrille 
d'Alexandrie, Dialogues sur la Trinité: Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes, vols. 1-3 
(SC 231, 237, 246), ed. Georges Matthieu de Durand, Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1976, 
1977, 1978. 

128 Jouassard (1945) dates the Old Testament commentaries before 423, the Thesaurus 
and the Dialogues on the Trinity between 423 and 425, and the Commentary on John after 425. 
Charlier (1950), 64f. and 80f., places the Thesaurus at the beginning of Cyril's episcopate 
(412), while he regards the Commentary on John as the first of Cyril’s commentaries. De 
Durand (1976), 39, even suggests that Cyril wrote the Thesaurus before he succeeded 
his uncle as bishop of Alexandria, that is, before 412. And he expects the Dialogues on 
the Trinity to have been written before the year 420, also before the Commentary on John 
(p. 40). Liébaert (1951), 12-16, discusses the chronology and rejects Jouassard's view. In 
a second article, Jouassard (1977) defends his earlier position. 

My investigations into the contents of the writings suggest a better understanding of 
Aristotelian logic in the Dialogues on the Trinity than in the Thesaurus (see section 2.5.5), 
and therefore, some time between the earlier Thesaurus and the later Dialogues. And they 
suggest a somewhat more developed christology in Cyril’s Commentary on John than in 
the trinitarian writings (see section 3.5), and therefore, a later, rather than an earlier, 
date for the Commentary. 

129 De Durand (1976), 29, writes that Book I of Cyril’s Commentary on John contains a 
number of syllogisms (see chapter 3, n. 212), while his Festal Letter 12 of 424 has many 
similarities with the second dialogue from the Dialogues on the Trinity. Siddals (1984) refers 
to the Commentary on John a number of times. 

130 Charlier (1950), 65£; de Durand (1976), 32-37, 52f. Wessel (2004), 57-62, writes 
about Arians in Cyril's time, also in Egypt. 
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in which the Alexandrian archbishop deals with logic in the service of 
theology, and finally, a number of passages are discussed in more detail. 


2.5.1. Logic in Context 


Cyril of Alexandria is first and foremost a biblical theologian. This is 
clear from the many commentaries on Bible books that he has written. 
But also in those parts of his writings in which logic plays a role, the 
underlying questions are often exegetical. What does it mean when 
Christ is said to be ‘the only-begotten Son’ of God,!*! and by contrast 
God the Father is called ‘unborn’ (dyevvntog)?'®? Christ says that “no- 
one is good, except God alone”, and that the Father is ‘greater’ than 
himself; he calls the Father ‘my God’, while in the letter to the Hebrews 
he himself is called ‘apostle and high priest’-—does all this not imply 
that Christ is a creature, albeit the highest of all?!” A series of similar 
questions might be added. 

Logic, then, is a set of tools for Cyril. On the one hand, he stresses at 
times that it is not himself who has introduced these tools into theology. 
His opponents “attack us on the basis of Aristotle's teachings", and 
they “make full use of the cleverness of worldly wisdom". With an 
implicit reference to Isaiah 36:6, he writes that they "support their own 
souls with worldly wisdom as with a staff of reed”, while they “count 
as nothing the duty not to go astray from dogmatic orthodoxy”.! At 
times, Cyril suggests that he is not an expert in logic.'” But on the other 
hand, he is quite confident that his opponents use Aristotelian logic 
*unlearnedly',' and so, he himself applies these tools to refute them. !38 

In these anti-Arian works, then, logic is not a tool to build a 
dogmatic system. Especially in the Thesaurus, the polemical goal is 
dominant; in Charlier's words: *What he [Cyril] wanted above all was 


131 John 1:14, 18; 3:16, 18; 1John 4:9. 

132 Cyril employs both üy&vvntog and &yévytos. At times they are used synonymously, 
so that it has to be deduced from the context whether they should be translated as 
‘unborn’ or as ‘uncreated’. Something similar applies to other words derived from the 
verbs yevvav and yiyveodaı. See also de Durand, SC 231, 369-371, n. * to Dial. Trin. I, 
396. 

133 Mark 10:28, John 14:28, John 20:17, and Hebr. 3:1, respectively. 

134 Thesaurus, 145B. 

135 Dial. Trin. Il, 418c. C£. Thesaurus, 148AB. 

136 Dial. Trin. 1, 408d; IL, 427bc. 

137 Thesaurus, 145B, 152B. 

138 Dial. Trin. IL, 451b-d. 
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not so much to expose the orthodox doctrine of the ‘Trinity, but to 
warn the faithful against the error of Arius and Eunomius in multiple 
forms".'? In order to achieve this, he can place side by side different 
reasonings or different interpretations of the same Bible verse, which 
give varying meanings to the words of the text, but which are all in line 
with orthodox teaching and contradict the Arian argumentation. For 
example, he can say that Christ could call the Father ‘greater than P, 
because within the Trinity the Father is the origin (doyn) of the Son.!*® 
But within the same chapter (XD), he can also reason that the ‘greater’ 
refers to the economy: because the Son is made man, and the Father is 
not, the latter is called ‘greater’.!" 

The Thesaurus consists of many short sections, each with a separate 
subtitle, often not more than the word ‘Another’ (002.0), which means 
something like ‘another argument'.'? Many of these sections contain 
conditional clauses with the conjunction ‘if (eì), to which Cyril regu- 
larly adds an argumentation by reduction to the absurd (ôtà tig eig to- 
xov ànayoyñs), sometimes explicitly. ^? De Durand warns that it may be 
dangerous to come to conclusions about Cyril's own theological views 
on the basis of these ‘syllogisms’.'** They do, however, give an impres- 
sion of the way in which he employs logical terminology. 

One of the questions Cyril returns to on various occasions is to 
what extent human words are capable of saying something about God. 
According to the Eunomians, the substance of God can be known by 
the human mind. Cyril describes their view in the Thesaurus as follows: 


*Uncreated' (ay&vntog), then, is indicative of the substance (ovoía) of 
God. If this is so, God knows himself as uncreated. And if someone else 
knows this, he will certainly know God as he knows himself. ^ 


The Alexandrian archbishop stands in the tradition of the Cappado- 
cian Fathers when he rejects such a view, maintaining that the 


139 Charlier (1950), 78. 

110 Thesaurus, 141D, 144D. 

141 Thesaurus, 144B, 149D, 156B. 

142 According to Charlier (1950), 55, these subtitles were probably assigned by Cyril 
himself. 

143 Charlier, ibid., 73-80, regards employment of reduction to the absurd and condi- 
tional argumentation the two main characteristics of the Thesaurus, a “work in which 
Scripture, while ceding some enclaves to philosophy, occupies a pre-eminent place” 
(p. 80). 

144 De Durand (1976), 26. 

145 Thesaurus, 445D. 
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substance of God is unknowable, incomprehensible (GxatéAnmtos).!° 
One of the arguments of the Eunomians is that there is nothing 
accidental in God (ovdév ti dein ovußeßnxev ovotq). In response, Cyril 
distinguishes between the ontological and the noetical. It is wise of 
them to say that there is nothing accidental to the substance of God, 
he says. But there is plenty of reason that necessitates us to think 
(voeiv) of ‘such things’ as accidents. Besides *uncreated', other examples 
of ‘such things’ are ‘Father’, ‘incorruptible’, immortal’, ‘invisible’, but 
they are only thought to be accidents in language (ovußeßnxöta, u&yot 
uóvns povis ottw voosueva). The Eunomians, however, do not regard 
anything as an accident in God, not just in reality, but also in thought 
(nat &nivouav). 7 

With respect to the ontological, he reasons elsewhere: if it is most 
proper for a substance to be a substrate (ünoxeinevov) to accidents, and 
there is no accident to which God is a substrate, then God is not prop- 
erly called a substance. He is rather beyond substance (taegovotos).!4* 
In our thinking and speaking, however, we, as human beings, are lim- 
ited, while God surpasses the creatures, also in understanding. When 
the Eunomians say that they know God like he knows himself, it seems 
that they are afraid of having limited knowledge, Cyril argues. But not 
knowing completely, like God does, does not imply that we do not know 
truly. For example, if someone does not know how the moon's eclipses 
come about, this does not render the knowledge he does have about 
the moon false. Similarly, our knowledge of God is not false, even if 
the knowledge he has about himself 1s far superior to ours. We can 
only speak humanly about God, and we use human things as a model 
(ünööeryua) of greater things.!? In the Dialogues, Cyril calls our speaking 
of otoía and $zóoraois with respect to God a sort of image (óc Ev eixóvt 
tuxöv) of the divine transcendence in its sublime heights. ? 

When names (dvouata) are applied to things (mocyuoro) properly 
(xvoioc), they are not the same as their substances—in this Cyril 
agrees with Eunomius—, but they do signify (onuatvet) the substances. 
For example, the name ‘man’ signifies the qoi of man. The proper 


146 Ibid., 28A. 

147 Thid., 445D-449A. In Dial. Trin. I, 421bc, Cyril argues that nothing would be 
thought (vooit’ äv) to be an accident with God. He then speaks of ‘naturally inhering 
attributes’. This will be discussed in chapter 3. 

148 Thid., 36B. Cyril also uses the term in Dial. Trin. II, 434c. 

149 Thid., 449A-452B. 

150 Dial. Trin. I, 408de. 
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meaning (xvoroñoyia) of the names should not be thrown out. But in 
applying words to God, we should realize that he surpasses human 
things, and thus that the words refer to God in a different way than 
to us. So, a human word does not have a hypostasis of its own, 
but that does not mean that the divine Word does not have his 
own hypostasis either. And words like ‘just’ and ‘good’ and ‘holy’ 
are attributed truly and properly (xveiws) to God, but improperly 
(natoxonotıxzöc) to human beings, when they participate in God's 
justice, goodness and holiness.'! 

In the Dialogues, Cyril accuses his opponents of regarding the names 
of ‘sonship’ and ‘generation’ as attributed figuratively (ratankaotov) 
to the Son.'? Instead of being Son by nature (xavà úo) he would 
then be son by adoption and son by grace, just as we are, and he 
would belong to the creation. The words 'sonship' and ‘generation’ 
would be applied rather improperly (xatayenotimategov) to Christ. In 
opposition to this, Cyril bases himself on John 10:35-36 and 17:10, and 
concludes that Christ is more truthfully (dAndeoteoov) ‘God’ and ‘Son’ 
than human beings. The Father is ‘Father’ because he begot the Son, 
and the Son is ‘Son’ because he is born of the Father.? The Father 
and the Son share in equal names, like ‘life’, ‘light’, ‘incorruptible’ and 
‘invisible’, which prerogatives are attached substantially to the divine 
nature. By these words we come to a moderate knowledge (eic uetoiav 
yvöoıv) of the divine nature. The names ‘Father’ and ‘Son’, however, 
indicate the noöownov of each separately. 

In the last of the dialogues, Cyril argues that we know something well 
on the basis of what it is by nature (xavà pbow), on the basis of what 
it really (GAndac) is, not by its name, for names may be used homony- 
mously.'' The name ‘man’ is also applied to a statue of a human being, 
and ‘god’ is said of angels and human beings, although only as a gift. 
Definitions, however, like that of man—a rational, mortal living being, 
receptive of intelligence and knowledge—,, indicate what things really 
are. And by his properties—like incorruptibility, indestructibility, eter- 
nity, and immutability—we have a better indication of who God is than 
by his names. 


151 Thesaurus, 321A-325D. 

152 Dial. Trin. I, 413d—416d. 

153 See also tbid., Il, 424a, 432a-e, 436ab, 438cd. 
154 Thid., VIT, 634d-635d. 
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2.5.2. Cyril’s Grasp of Logic 


We have already seen that Cyril works with the distinction between 
substance and accidents. Besides the places mentioned in section 2.5.1, 
it can be found in various other parts of the two trinitarian writings.» 
When a substance acts as substrate (Wmoxemtévngs tig ovotac) the acci- 
dents are received by it and are predicated of it.!°° Properties, too, are 
attached to substances." The Alexandrian archbishop makes use of 
the four categories that both Aristotle and Porphyry discuss in more 
detail: substance, quantity, quality, and relative. The word ovoia can 
be found numerous times in the two trinitarian works, especially in the 
Thesaurus. Just as in Aristotle, it has the double meaning of (1) (poten- 
tiality to) independent and separate existence, and (2) essence. Some- 
times the aspect of separate existence is emphasized,'® more often the 
term has the meaning of a secondary substance, for example, when 
a number of beings are said to be of the same substance, when 
‘the formula of the substance’ (ô Aöyog víjg ovoiac) is mentioned, !^ 
or when different things are compared ‘according to substance’ (xata 
viv oùoiav).!®! For the archbishop of Alexandria, the authority of the 
Nicene Creed is beyond doubt, and thus he strongly upholds that 
the Son is consubstantial (óuoovotoc) with the Father. However, when 
he explains this word in terms of Aristotelian logic the unity of the 
Godhead is jeopardized. For when the consubstantiality of Father and 
Son 1s compared to that of men like Paul, Peter and James, the two 
divine hypostases might seem to be separate to such an extent that 
they become two gods. When Cyril makes this comparison in the The- 
saurus, he does not emphasize the unity.'? But when he repeats it in 
the Dialogues, he adds that there is not a total separation (tiv eiod- 
xav ductor) between the hypostases, like with us men, but that there 


155 See nn. 147 and 148. Also, e.g, Thesaurus, 144BC, 232B, 256A-C, 596A-D; Dial. 
Trin. U, 421b-d, 433e-434a, 451de. 

156 Thesaurus, 444AB. See also Dial. Trin. I, 451de. 

157 Thesaurus, 445B. 

159 Thesaurus, 36A, 101BC; Dial. Trin. IL, 430c. 

159 Thesaurus, 109A, 316A. 

160 Thesaurus, 116B, 140C, 144A-C, 324B; cf. Dial. Trin. I, 407c. 

161 "Thesaurus, 140B, 596D. 

162 Thesaurus, 316A-C. 
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is a natural and ineffable union between them (pvownv xai Geentov 
évootv).!°? In the sixth dialogue he even adds: otherwise there would be 
two gods.!^* 

Cyril's knowledge of several Aristotelian characteristics of ‘substance’ 
will be discussed in section 2.5.3. The other categories are mentioned 
not nearly as often as substance. ‘Quantity’ and ‘relative’ both play an 
important role in 7 hesaurus, 145B-152A, which is the subject of section 
2.5.4. ‘Quantity’ is hardly used elsewhere, but ‘relative’ occurs also in 
other places in the Thesaurus (see section 2.5.4), while two passages in 
the Dialogues on the Trinity are devoted to it, which are examined in 
sections 2.5.5 and 2.5.6. ‘Quality’ and its derivatives can only be found 
a few times in the two anti-Arian writings. The terms are mentioned, 
but hardly discussed, while in several cases they should probably not 
be regarded as technical terms.'^ We will look at one of the more 
important occurrences of ‘quality’ in section 2.5.4. 

According to Aristotle, to be equal or unequal (toov / ävwov) is 
the proprium of quantity.' Scripture, however, speaks of Jesus Christ 
as being “equal to God”.! For Cyril of Alexandria, this means that 
the Son is consubstantial with the Father: things that are naturally 
(pvotxdc) in equality with one another are consubstantial;'® “the Son, 
being equal to the Father according to the formula of the substance"; 
“because he is God by nature (qvos), he is equal to God the Beget- 
ter^." Conversely, he is unequal to the prophets,"' and to created 
things.'? Something similar applies to ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ (óuotog / àvó- 
uorog). For Aristotle, it is the proprium of ‘quality’ that things are called 


163 Dial. Trin. I, 408bc. See also 409b-d. In his Commentary on John, Cyril writes that 
*consubstantial does not apply to us men in exactly the same way (èv ioo v00) as to 
the Father and the Word, Jn Jo. IX.9, 698 (972d). 

16^ Thid., VI, 592b-d. 

165 Thesaurus, 149B, 361C, 452C, 496A, 596A; Dial. Trin. IL, 429ab, 434c. 

166 Aristotle, Categories, 6a?9 27; Metaphysics, 1021a!?. Cf. Porphyry, Commentary on Aristo- 
tle's Categories, 110?9—111*. 

167 John 5:18: “making himself equal to God (toov xà Oe@)”; Philippians 2:6: “who, 
being in the form of God, did not consider it robbery to be equal to God (ioa Oe@)”. 
Cyril refers quite often to the verse in Philippians. One place in which both verses can 
be found side by side is Thesaurus, 140D. 

165 "Thesaurus, 140D. 

169 Ibid., 141D. 

170 Ibid., 156B; see also 157A. 

171 Thid., 320AB. 

172 Dial. Trin. L, 414cd. 
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‘like’ and ‘unlike’ only with reference to a quality.!”® Thus, two differ- 
ent substances may be called ‘like’ each other with respect to a certain 
quality, for example, tin and silver with respect to ‘being white’, gold 
and fire to ‘being yellow and flame-coloured’.'” In the Thesaurus, Cyril, 
however, speaks of ‘(un)like by nature (xatà q$ow)' and similar expres- 
sions,!”> or of ‘natural and substantial likeness (pvowmiy xoi obowwdy tiv 
6uoimotv)’,!”° which, for him, implies consubstantiality. In the Dialogues 
he attributes the teaching that the Son is 6uotoovotos to his Arian oppo- 
nents.” 

Cyril of Alexandria also makes use of the predicables. According to 
Labelle, one of the passages in which the archbishop does this “almost 
suffices by itself to show how much Cyril is soaked in Aristotelian- 
ism". Labelle gives a French translation of the section, Thesaurus, 
444D-445B, and adds a brief exposition.'? The Arian opponents have 
said that àyévqvoc—which, as we shall see, in this context should be 
translated as ‘uncreated’—1is the substance of God. Cyril responds that 
everything that is predicated of something else, signifying the essence 
(to ti £onv), is either a genus, or a species, or a differentia, or a defini- 
tion. This is in line with both Aristotle’s and Porphyry's logic. There- 
fore, if ‘uncreated’ is the (secondary) substance of God, it should be one 
of these four predicables. Genus and species, however, are predicated of 
many things which differ either in species or in number, while only God 
is uncreated (since God is not the only being that is unborn,!® dyevntog 
must mean ‘uncreated’ here). Therefore, ‘uncreated’ cannot be God's 
genus or species, Cyril argues. The third possibility is that ‘uncreated’ 
is a definition. But every definition is a formula (Aóyoc) which tells what 
the signified is according to substance (tò ti ŝoti xat’ ovoiav). ‘Uncre- 


173 Aristotle, Categories, 11a! 19; Metaphysics, 1021a! ?. Cf. Porphyry, Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Categories, 139^ ?!. 

174 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1054b! 19. 

175 Thesaurus, 29A, 104D, 109B (qvoviis óuovóvqvoc), 316C (vovv. óuorótnta); sce 
also 132B, 141D, 152CD. 

176 Thid., 2320. 

177 Dial. Trin. 1, 392d-393a, 394e-395b, 410b. Cyril now distinguishes between ‘natu- 
ral likeness’— which corresponds to óuoot0toc—and ‘external resemblance’™—which he 
equates with óuovoovotoc. 

178 Labelle (1979), 29. 

179 Ibid., 29-32. 

180 In Dial. Trin. I1, 427de, Cyril states explicitly that there are many things unborn 
(ayévvytos), which he then uses as an argument why àyévvntog cannot be the substance 
of God. See section 2.5.5. 
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ated’ is not a formula, but a word (óvouo); therefore, it cannot be a 
definition either. The remaining option is that ‘uncreated’ is a differ- 
ence, a ‘substantial difference (óta«ooó ovowwdys)’, Cyril specifies. But a 
differentia only applies to something which is compounded (ovvOeroc), 
and God is simple and uncompounded (óxAoóc ve xoi &ovvOevoc). ‘Un- 
created’, then, cannot be a differentia of God. The conclusion must be 
that ‘uncreated’ fits none of the four predicables, and that, therefore, it 
cannot signify the substance of God. 

Labelle may be overstating the case, when he infers from this passage 
that Cyril is soaked in Aristotelianism, but the archbishop is certainly 
playing with the logical concepts. And if he were asked whether it 
1s proper to apply these rules of logic to God—whom, somewhere 
else, Cyril himself has called ‘beyond substance'?'—he could rightly 
respond that it was not himself who initiated this debate, and that he 
is merely refuting the position of his opponents. De Durand takes a 
very different stance with regard to Cyril’s understanding of logic, as 
we have already seen. He regards the Thesaurus as a work of the 
young Cyril, probably from before he became a bishop, and suggests 
that the whole work was copied from various older sources.'* For this, 
he bases himself on Liébaert's research who found that Cyril made 
extensive use of the Contra Arianos of his predecessor Athanasius for 
about one third of the Thesaurus. Encouraged by this result, Liébaert 
searched for other sources for the remaining two thirds of Cyril's work, 
but he could find none. He did find that another third of the Thesaurus 
is directed against Eunomius and that it shows some similarities with 
pseudo-Basil’s Adversus Eunomium, which has been attributed to Didymus 
the Blind, but these similarities were not sufficient to regard this work 
as a source for the Thesaurus. He then postulated that the parts of the 
Thesaurus that are anti-Eunomian, were borrowed by Cyril from a lost 
work of Didymus. Since Eunomius made use of Aristotelian logic, 
it 1s not surprising that most of the more logical reasonings of the 
Thesaurus are located in the parts written against Eunomius, which— 
on Liébaert's postulation, followed by de Durand—could imply that 
Cyril copied his logical arguments from Didymus. However, since this 


13! See n. 148. 

19? See nn. 2 and 3. 

183 De Durand (1976), 25. 

184 Liébaert (1951). The first chapter (19-43) investigates the borrowings from Contra 
Arianos, the second chapter (44-64) the parts that are directed against Eunomius. Some 
useful tables can be found on pp. 24f. and 54f. 
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train of thought contains several unproven hypotheses, it seems a rather 
thin basis for a conclusion about Cyril's knowledge of logic. More 
specific comments from de Durand about the Alexandrian archbishop’s 
utilization of logic will be discussed later on in this chapter. 

Labelle could have strengthened his case, if he had included the next 
two sections of the Thesaurus, 445BC, in his investigation. In the first 
section, Cyril argues that ‘uncreated’ signifies ‘not having been created’, 
and that it is to be compared to ‘capable of laughing’ in man and 
*capable of neighing’ in horse. They are propria, and if a proprium 
(to éxcotov idtov) is not itself a substance, but is attached (moooóv) 
to a substance, then “uncreated’ is not a substance either, but one of 
God's propria. In the second section, Cyril states that *uncreated is 
predicated of God as something inseparable (Gyweuotov), like ‘white’ 
with a swan or with snow. And substances are not understood on the 
basis of their inseparable attributes, but on the basis of what they are 
themselves. Therefore, when someone knows that God is ‘uncreated’ 
he does not know God’s substance, but he knows that ‘not having 
been created’ is attached to his substance. Here, the archbishop makes 
correct use of several notions that we have come across in Porphyry’s 
writings: the proprium, with laughing and neighing as examples,'* and 
the inseparable attribute.!96 

Already in chapter II of the Thesaurus (28B—32B), Cyril of Alexandria 
has referred to some predicables in his argumentation. ‘There, he 
gives another reason why it is not helpful if ‘uncreated’ is regarded 
as a differentia: a differentia only makes sense if it is added to a 
substance, for example, the differentiae ‘rational, mortal, receptive of 
intelligence and knowledge’ are added to the substance ‘living being’ 
in the definition of man. If, then, ‘uncreated’ would be a differentia of 
God it would be more useful to search for the substance to which the 
differentia is added.'*’ As for the suggestion that ‘uncreated’ could be a 
definition, he here states that a definition should consist of a genus and 
a differentia or differentiae. Thus, ‘uncreated’ cannot be a definition 
for two reasons: (1) there is no genus to which it could belong; (2) a 
definition cannot consist of only one word.'* Besides, according to the 
philosophers, definitions should not be given on the basis of opposites 


185 Porphyry, Commentary on Aristotle's Categories, 94? °; idem, Isagoge, 1219 °°. 


> Porphyry, Isagoge, 81? 19, 9? 1, 1274-193, 
187 "Thesaurus, 28CD. 
188 Thid., 29BC. 
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(èx TOV Avuızeuuevov), but on the basis of what they are. For example, 
one should not define ‘white’ as ‘not black’. And since ‘uncreated’ 
means ‘not created’, the indication would be based on opposites, and 
this is not sound, Cyril writes. This reasoning is reminiscent of a 
passage in the Topics, in which Aristotle—using different terminology— 
states that it 1s better not to divide a genus by means of a negation 
(&xodáos). Thus, a line should not be defined as ‘length without 
breadth'. But an exception should be made for privations, such as 
‘blind’, which is ‘not having sight, when it is natural to have it." Once 
again, then, the archbishop of Alexandria applies logic correctly. 

In the last section of chapter II, however, Cyril seems to inter- 
pret his opponents’ position, which is that ‘uncreated’ is a definition, 
strangely.'?! First, he says that if it is a definition it must be convertible 
(avtioteéget). For example, if the definition of ‘man’ is ‘rational, mortal 
living being, receptive of intelligence and knowledge’, then, conversely, 
someone who is a rational, mortal living being, receptive of intelligence 
and knowledge, must be a man. This is indeed in line with Aristotle’s 
logic.'” But then he concludes that ‘uncreated’ cannot be a definition, 
since not all substances are uncreated, only God is. ‘This seems illogical, 
for it presupposes that ‘uncreated’ would be regarded as the definition 
of ‘substance’, while his opponents no doubt meant it to be a definition 
of ‘God’. 

In the Dialogues, too, Cyril speaks of the predicables. The most rel- 
evant passage will be discussed in section 2.5.5. Twice, we have seen 
Cyril define ‘man’ as a ‘rational, mortal living being, receptive of intel- 
ligence and knowledge’. This is the longer of Porphyry's definitions of 
man, which he mentions at the beginning of his Commentary on Aristo- 
tle’s Categories. Cyril repeats this definition several times in both anti- 
Arian writings.?' He also uses Porphyry's shorter definition, ‘rational, 
mortal living being’,'” sometimes after he has first given the longer 
definition.'*5 The Alexandrian archbishop, thus, consistently employs a 


199 Ibid., 29D. 

190 Aristotle, Topics, 145b!!-144at. 

191 Thesaurus, 32AB. 

19? Aristotle, Topics, 109b 1? (avtmmatnyogetodat); 1542°-b? (àvtrotoégew). 
193 Seen. 112. 

19* Thesaurus, 109A, 444A; Dial. Trin. IL, 425c; VIL, 634de. 

195 See n. 111. 

196 "Thesaurus, 444AC, 596B; Dial. Trin. 1, 408e; IL, 427c. 
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neo-Platonic, rather than the original Aristotelian definition of man, 
‘two-footed (terrestrial) living being??? 

De Durand regards the fact that Cyril applies the word iôtótng both 
to the particularity of Father and Son and to the divine attributes 
they have in common, “one sign among others” that the archbishop 
does not care to delimit his terms properly.? Since we have seen that 
Porphyry in a similar way uses iôtótng for the particular characteristics 
of Socrates and for the attributes of man in general, de Durand's 
argumentation is flawed. 


2.5.3. Thesaurus, Chapter III 


Chapter III of the Thesaurus (32B—36D) is discussed in some detail by 
Boulnois, as one of the texts of which she has not found an equivalent 
with Cyril’s predecessors." According to the title, the chapter's aim is 
to defend the position “that ‘uncreated’ (&yévytos) is not [a] substance 
(ovota), but that it only signifies that God has not been created”. 
Boulnois selects four of the syllogisms, each of which deals with one 
of the characteristics of substance. 


(a) “There is nothing contrary to a substance”.?°! Since, then, ‘cre- 
ated’ is contrary to ‘uncreated’, ‘uncreated’ cannot be a substance, 
Cyril argues. Boulnois simply restates the argument, without further 
comment. The examples given by Aristotle are ‘a particular man’, the 
species ‘man’, and the genus ‘living being’. In order for the argument to 
hold, ‘uncreated’ must be regarded as the name of a substance, similar 
to ‘man’. 


(b) “A substance is predicated synonymously of all things” of which it 
is predicated.?? If ‘uncreated’ is ‘substance’ it must, therefore, be pred- 
icated of all substances or of all things under ‘substance’, says Cyril. 
And he asks the rhetorical question: if ‘uncreated’ is not predicated of 
all things, while ‘substance’ is, how can they be the same thing? This 
argumentation presupposes a different understanding of the sentence 


197 See nn. 76 and 98. 
198 See n. 2. 
Porphyry, Isagoge, 719 ?7. 
Boulnois (1994), 195-197. 
Thesaurus, 32B. Cf. Aristotle, Categories, 3b?* °°; Porphyry, Commentary, 96?0. 
Thesaurus, 32D. Cf. Aristotle, Categories, 3a°° 34. 
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‘uncreated’ is ‘substance’” than under (a)—something that Boulnois 
does not note. Here it refers, not to the name of a substance (similar to 
‘man’), but to the highest genus ‘substance’ itself. For only if it 1s under- 
stood in this way can one say that it is predicated of all substances and 
of all things under ‘substance’. This example shows once again that 
in the Thesaurus the polemical goal is dominant, and that Cyril is not 
building a dogmatic system. He refutes side by side two different ways 
in which the sentence “‘uncreated’ is ‘substance’” may be interpreted. 
That it is highly unlikely that his opponents had the highest genus ‘sub- 
stance’ in mind when they wrote this phrase, does not seem to bother 
him.?® We have seen a similar case with regard to the last section of 
chapter II?! 


ec 


(c) “One substance is not more or less a substance than another".?^ [f 
‘uncreated’ were a substance, it could not be more, and something else 
could not be less than it. But what is uncreated transcends everything, 
and therefore, ‘uncreated’ cannot be a substance, according to Cyril. 
Boulnois rightly comments that Cyril lets himself be carried away in 
trying to refute Eunomius. For from ‘more of a substance’ he jumps to 
'superior perfection'. Aristotle merely wants to say that God, insofar as 
he is regarded as a substance, is not more of a substance than man, 
or for that matter, any other substance. This does not imply that God 
would not be more than man or than other creatures in another sense. 

It might be added that Cyril does not use Aristotle's vocabulary, 
which is repeated in Porphyry's Commentary: The two philosophers 
speak of “not admitting (&móéyeo0o) a more or a less”, while Cyril 
states that “one substance is not more or less than another substance 
(oboia è ovoiag oóx £ow uXAXov xoi Ntrov)”. Using the words of 
the latter phrase, Aristotle even writes explicitly that he does not 
mean that one substance cannot be more or less of a substance than 
another substance. This refers to his view that primary substances are 
more properly called substances than secondary substances (genera and 
species), as also Porphyry explains. It appears, then, that Cyril did not 
have the Categories in front of him when he wrote this syllogism. One 
may even wonder whether he understood what Aristotle wanted to say. 


203 Cyril himself even says so towards the end of chapter IH: “If ‘uncreated’ is only 
with respect to God substance, as they say, ...” (Thesaurus, 36D). 

20t See n. 191. 

205 Thesaurus, 32D-33A. Cf. Aristotle, Categories, 3b?*? ?*: Porphyry, Commentary, 97? °°. 
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(d) “It is a property of substance to receive opposites".?? Therefore, 
if ‘uncreated’ were a substance, it would be receptive of opposites. 
It seems that in a brief and somewhat cryptic sentence, Cyril then 
reasons as follows: ‘to create’ and ‘not to create’ are opposites which 
are received by God,”” but the opposite of *uncreated' is not received 
by him, for ‘having been created’ does not apply to God. Therefore, 
‘uncreated’ is not a substance. Boulnois hails this as an example of 
Cyril’s knowledge of Aristotelian logic: not only does he reproduce 
Aristotle's argument, using his vocabulary, but also Cyril rightly calls 
this characteristic the proprium (iótov) of substance. This may be true, 
but one can ask questions about Cyril's application of this characteris- 
tic. For although a substance can receive opposites, this does not imply 
that it can receive the opposite of all its attributes. For example, a sub- 
stance cannot receive the opposites of its propria: it is a proprium of 
man to be capable of laughing, therefore, a man cannot be ‘not capa- 
ble of laughing’. Thus, from the fact that ‘uncreated’ cannot receive its 
opposite, ‘having been created’, one cannot conclude that it is not a 
substance. 

Besides the four syllogisms considered in this section, chapter III of 
the Thesaurus contains another one which is worth mentioning, since it 
touches on the category of relative. It will be discussed in more detail 
towards the end of section 2.5.4. 


2.5.4. Thesaurus, Chapter XI 


In this section we investigate part of chapter XI of the Thesaurus: 
140B-156B. Both Labelle and Boulnois devote several pages to Cyril 
of Alexandria’s use of Aristotelian logic in this chapter. Labelle gives 
a French translation of 145B-148A, Boulnois of 144D—149C, in which 
she incorporates Labelle’s text."* Boulnois starts with Eunomius’s first 
objection and Cyril’s response to it (140B—144D). Eunomius argues that 
things of the same substance and the same nature are not greater 
or smaller according to nature (pvowr@g). In an example he replaces 


206 Thesaurus, 33D. Cf. Aristotle, Categories, ga!" 1; Porphyry, Commentary, 985 5. 

207 This is in line with his argumentation in Thesaurus, 448A: although God is Creator 
according to substance, before the constitution of the universe he did not actually (rij 
&vepyeic) create; in our thinking, then, it is an accident to God. 

208 Labelle (1979), 24-29; the translation on pp. 26-27. Boulnois (1994), 197-209; the 
translation on pp. 206-209. 
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“according to nature’ by ‘according to the formula / principle of the 
substance (xarà tov tig obolag Aóyov): one man is not greater than 
another man according to the formula / principle of the substance, nor 
one horse greater than another horse. Since, then, the Son says that 
the Father is greater than himself, he cannot be of the same substance, 
Eunomius concludes. Cyril first uses several scriptural and metaphysical 
arguments against the Arian position, and ends with a logical argument 
(144A-D), at which we will have a closer look. 

Cyril begins by turning Eunomius's reasoning upside down: it is only 
things that are consubstantial that are properly (rvoiws) compared, for 
it would be foolish to say that an ox is greater than a man, or the 
other way round. Therefore, if the Son compares himself with the 
Father, calling him greater, they must be consubstantial. The general 
rule that only consubstantial things are properly compared is not in 
accordance with Aristotle’s logic: as we have seen, the philosopher 
himself compares things of different substance, as long as one of their 
qualities is similar, like fire and gold.” Boulnois shows, however, that 
the Thesaurus shares this reasoning with pseudo-Basil’s De Trinitate.?? 

Then follows the logical refutation of Eunomius's argumentation. 
Cyril agrees with his opponent that one consubstantial thing is not 
greater or smaller than another consubstantial thing according to 
the formula of the substance. But they do differ with respect to the 
accidents (negi và ovußeßnxöte). Thus, one man may be greater than 
another man in bodily size or strength, in greatness of soul, or in 
sharpness of mind, but the formula of the substance is the same for 
both. Similarly, the Father and the Son have the same substance, but 
the Father is called ‘greater’ as the origin (àoyw) of his co-eternal 
offspring. 

Boulnois interprets this reasoning in terms of the major, the minor 
and the conclusion of the syllogism. Eunomius's major contains a 
restriction— greater’ does not apply to consubstantial things ‘according 
to the formula / principle of the substance'—which does not return 
in his minor—the Father is greater than the Son. Therefore, his 
conclusion that Father and Son are not consubstantial 1s invalid. Cyril 
shows that the minor without the restriction—the Father 1s greater than 
the Son—can be interpreted in a different way: while consubstantial, 


200 Seen. 174. 
210 Boulnois (1994), 199. 
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the Father is the origin of the Son! Cyril merely but correctly, 
gives the argument, without employing the technical terminology of 
syllogisms. 

In his second objection, Eunomius argues that if the Father is greater 
than the Son, the Son is unlike the Father, and the two are not 
consubstantial. A large part of Cyril’s response consists in showing 
that Eunomius employs “the art of Aristotle (fj “AguototéAous téxvn)” 
unlearnedly Within the space of one column of Migne's Patrologia 
Graeca (145B-148A), the philosopher is mentioned by name seven times, 
while the initial description of a relative in the Categories is quoted 
verbatim.? And Cyril is by no means “severe on Aristotle", as de 
Ghellinck writes? as “the inventor of such an art” the Stagirite 
1s rather referred to as an authority It 1s his Arian opponents on 
whom Cyril is severe, because they have worldly wisdom in higher 
esteem than divine Scripture, and because they apply Aristotle's art 
unlearnedly. It is on the basis of this passage that Labelle concludes that 
its author “possesses a real philosophical skill and a perfect mastery of 
Aristotelian analytics",?^ and that Boulnois writes that Cyril “not only 
knows the general rules of Aristotelian logic, but also its subtleties”.?!5 
We will follow Cyril's reasoning step by step and discuss Labelle's and 
Boulnois's comments. 

The archbishop of Alexandria 1s astounded that from a statement 
about ‘greater’ (ueiGov) his opponents should conclude that Father and 
Son are ‘unlike’ (&vóuovoc), since ‘unlike’ and ‘greater’ are not classified 
in the same genus. ‘Greater’ and ‘smaller’ are said of things that have a 
relation (tv noös tı &yóvvov), while ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ belong to another 
category (xatyyoeia), which Cyril does not specify at this point. Both 
Labelle and Boulnois accept this argumentation, which is surprising, 
because for Aristotle ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ do belong to the category of 
relative: 


?!! Boulnois, idem, 198, gives another interpretation of the ‘greater’: the economy, that 


is, the incarnation of the Son. Cyril does mention this as well, in the previous syllogism. 

212 The beginning of the seventh chapter of the Categories, 6a?9—b!, is quoted verbatim 
in Thesaurus, 148A, with the exception of the clause ‘for it is called larger than 
something’, which is omitted. This is not to say that Cyril had a copy of the Categories in 
front of him; the text may have come to him through a third party. 

213 See n. 43. 

214 See n. r1. 
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Relatives seem also to admit of a more and a less. For a thing is called 
more similar (öuoıov) and less similar, and more unequal (&vioov) and less 
unequal; and each of these is relative (noóc tt Sv), since what is similar 
is called similar io something and what is unequal unequal to something. 
But not all admit of a more and a less; for what 1s double, or anything 
like that, is not called more double or less double.?!6 


We will return to this misunderstanding shortly, but first, we will follow 
Cyril’s reasoning. 

The archbishop continues with an alternative, which he does not 
borrow from the Eunomians, but which he makes up himself: it would 
have been better to conclude from the ‘greater’ to ‘not equal’ or ‘not so 
great’. This, however, would imply that ‘greater’ and ‘smaller’ belong 
to the category of quantity (tò moodv), Cyril argues. As part of this 
fabricated alternative he writes: *For Aristotle framed the law that, 
not relatives (ta moóc ti wg £yovro), but ‘greater’ or ‘smaller’ are 
subordinate (ünoxeiodon) to quantity". He does not mention it, but 
the underlying argument may be that the proprium of quantity is ‘being 
called both equal and unequal’, which might suggest that ‘equal’ and 
‘unequal’ and, therefore, also ‘greater’ and ‘smaller’ belong to quantity. 
He then sums up the seven kinds of quantities that Aristotle gives— 
number, language, line, surface, body, time, and place?!*—and comes to 
the conclusion that ‘greater’ is not among them, so that this alternative 
is not a solution either. 

Labelle regards this second argumentation as clear evidence that 
Cyril knows Aristotle very well. In discussing it, Boulnois makes a 
category mistake herself. By assigning ‘greater’ to quantity Cyril places 
it in the same category as ‘equal’, she writes. And in a note she 
adds: “Not only does ‘equal’ belong to the category of quantity, it 
is even the distinctive characteristic which allows this category to be 
recognized and defined" ?? It is correct that ‘equal’ is the distinctive 


216 Aristotle, Categories, 6b!? ?", in the translation of Ackrill: Aristotle (1990). 

217 Od yàp tà noög ti nws Exovra, GAAG TO usiGov i čàattov broxetodar TH zooQ 
vevouodernkev f| "AovototéAovc véyvn (Thesaurus, 145D). The translation of Labelle (1979), 
26 (copied by Boulnois) seems incorrect: “La doctrine d'Aristote fixe alors le ‘plus 
grand’ et le ‘plus petit’, non comme des choses se rapportant de quelque fagon à autre 
chose, mais comme sujet de la quantité". Not tà noög ti nwg Exovra and ozoxeioto: và 
nooW are placed in opposition to each other, but tà moög ti xoc Exovra and tò ueitov 
Tj £Aavrov. And although the technical meaning of ünoxeiodaı is ‘to underlie’ or ‘to be 
subject to’, it makes more sense to translate it here as ‘to be subordinate to’. 

218 Aristotle, Categories, 4b?* 7». See also Porphyry, Commentary, 105? 9. 

219 Boulnois (1994), 199, n. 89. 
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characteristic of the category of quantity but ‘equal’ itself belongs 
to another category, that of relative, as we have just seen in the 
quotation from the Categories. Porphyry must have realized that this 
may be confusing and spends some time in his Commentary explaining 
the difference. 

This same difference between a category itself and the category of 
its proprium may be the reason that Cyril as well as Labelle and 
Boulnois think that ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ do not belong to the relatives. 
Cyril does not say so directly, but Labelle and Boulnois are probably 
right in deducing that he regards ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ as qualities.”?! 
This may be due to the fact that Aristotle and Porphyry both regard 
being called ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ as the proprium of quality,” and to the 
misconception that the proprium of quality is itself also a quality, and 
not a relative. 

We return to Cyril’s text. He now starts a series of argumentations to 
show that ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ do not belong to the category of relative, 
and that, therefore, one cannot logically move from ‘greater’ to ‘unlike’, 
as Eunomius does. He first quotes Aristotle’s initial description of a 
relative.” Then he discusses the different ways in which ‘greater’ and 
‘smaller’ on the one hand, and ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ on the other hand 
are opposed to each other (dvtixettat): ‘greater’ is said as greater than 
the ‘smaller’, but ‘like’ is not said as greater than the ‘unlike’ (148AB). 
Boulnois rightly comments that Cyril should have said: “but ‘like’ is 
not said as lke the ‘unlike’”. He then elaborates on this and refers 
to one of the properties of relatives that Aristotle mentions: they are 
‘simultaneous by nature (Gua ... tÅ pvoet)’.** ‘Great’ cannot exist 
without ‘small’, neither ‘double’ without ‘half’. But ‘like’ can very well 
exist without ‘unlike’. ‘Unlike’, then, is a privation (otégnotc), and a 
possession and its opposite privation do not exist simultaneously, but a 
privation is secondary to the possession. Therefore, ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ 
do not belong to the relatives, Cyril concludes. 


220 Porphyry, Commentary, 114°°-115!?. He also writes that relatives cannot be con- 
ceived without some other category, and that ‘equal’ and ‘unequal’ also belong to the 
category of quality (1149 !*, 1154 12). 

??! Tabelle (1979), 29; Boulnois (1994), 202-204. Boulnois makes plausible that Mig- 
ne's text needs to be corrected: in Thesaurus, 149B, &venidexta must be replaced by 
ENLÖERTO. 
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Boulnois accepts this last reasoning insofar as she interprets the 
criterion ‘simultaneous by nature’ as belonging to the strict relatives: 
although ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ might be called relatives according to 
the initial broader description, they are not relatives in the strict 
sense.” However, she fails to recognize the mistakes the Alexandrian 
archbishop makes in his argumentation. It is true that, according to 
Aristotle, possession comes first and may be followed by privation. T'he 
philosopher writes this in the Postpraedicamenta —of the content of which 
Cyril thus shows knowledge.?* But ‘unlike’ does not necessarily follow 
‘like’, for two things may also change in the opposite direction: from 
being ‘unlike’ to being ‘like’ each other. ‘Unlike’ and ‘like’, then, are 
not a privation and a possession. 

More importantly from the fact that ‘lke’ and ‘unlike’ are not 
simultaneous by nature, one cannot conclude that they are not relatives, 
as Cyril does. The proper conclusion is that they are not correlatives 
(avttoteéqovta). Just as the correlative of the relative ‘knowledge’ is 
not ‘ignorance’, but ‘the knowable',?? so the correlative of ‘like’ is not 
‘unlike’, but something like ‘like in return’. In the Dialogues Cyril is more 
aware of the importance of proper correlation,? to which Aristotle 
gave special attention with neologisms like ‘ruddered’, but here in the 
Thesaurus he does not seem to realize it, and neither does Boulnois. 

In the course of this discussion, Cyril makes another logical mistake 
which is not noted by Boulnois (148D-149A). He writes regarding 
the names that have a relation with each other (that 1s, correlatives, 
although Cyril does not use this term): if one of them 1s taken away 
the other will be taken away with it. This is in line with Aristotle’s 
logic: it is a consequence of their being simultaneous by nature. It 1s in 
the example he gives, however, that the archbishop errs. He suggests 
that there is a man and something which is unlike that man, and then 
says: when this something is taken away, “the being, that is, the man 
(to öv, voviéouv 6 Avdownog)” is not taken away with it; therefore, 
‘like’ and ‘unlike’ do not belong to the things that are said to have a 
relation to each other. Besides the error of treating ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ 
as correlatives, Cyril also does not distinguish between the relative and 


225 Boulnois (1994), 201f. 
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the substance to which the relative belongs as an accident.” When 
something which is unlike a man is taken away, not the substance, the 
man himself, is also taken away, but merely one of its accidents, namely, 
the relative which could be described as ‘unlike that something’. ‘That 
the man himself is not taken away, then, is not an indication that 
‘unlike’ is not a relative, as Cyril suggests. 

A final characteristic of relatives that Cyril employs as an argument 
why ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ are not relatives is that—according to him— 
they do not admit of a more and a less (149AB). He reasons that 
‘greater’, ‘smaller’, ‘double’ and ‘half? do not admit of a more and a 
less, while ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ do, just as ‘virtue’, and that, therefore, ‘like’ 
and ‘unlike’ are not relatives. Labelle and Boulnois are probably right 
in interpreting a difficult sentence of Cyril’s in such a way that ‘like’, 
‘unlike’ and ‘virtue’ are regarded as qualities.?? But they fail to mention 
that Cyril’s reasoning is not in agreement with Aristotelian logic. As 
we have seen, Aristotle himself declares that some relatives admit of a 
more and a less, while others do not. He even gives ‘like’ as an example 
of a relative that does admit of a more and a less, while ‘double’ is one 
which does not.??! Thus, from the fact that ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ admit of 
a more and a less one cannot conclude that they do not belong to the 
relatives, as Cyril does. 

This is as far as Labelle and Boulnois comment on chapter XI 
of the Thesaurus. Our analysis shows that the Alexandrian archbishop 
certainly did have knowledge of Aristotelian logic, but that in these 
passages he does not display the kind of mastery of subtleties which 
both modern commentators suggest. 

In these passages, Cyril employs a number of expressions to indicate 
relatives. Five times he uses Aristotle’s term [và] xoóc tt, but we also 
encounter tà zoóc v Exovra (145C), và MEd ti ræs ~xovta (145D),?*? 
TA moóç TL Éyovra TOV dvoudtwv (148A, B and D), [và] meoc Eregöv 
tt Aeyöneva (148C) and và moóg dna Aeyóueva (149A). Boulnois 
comments that Cyril does not use the technical term oyéoic, employed 
by Aristotle’s commentators.?? Although this may be an indication for 


229 We have seen in n. 109 that Porphyry calls the substance the substrate (óxtoxst- 
uevov) of the relative. 

230 See n. 221. 

?31 See n. 216. Ackrill translates óuovog with ‘similar’ instead of with ‘like’. 

232 This is reminiscent of an expression Aristotle uses in his stricter definition of a 
relative, Categories, 8a??: oic TÒ eivat TAÙTÓV &ov và MOS TL MOS Éyew. 

233 Boulnois (1994), 205. 
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the sources to which the archbishop turned for his knowledge of logic, 
it is not likely that he will have used Aristotle’s Categories itself, for then 
he probably would not have made some of the mistakes that we have 
encountered. It should be added that, before Cyril mentions the next 
objection from the Arians, he does use the term oygotg once (1490). He 
reasons that, when the Father is called ‘greater’ it brings along “that 
which is in relation to him (tò èv oxéoet ti oóc avtdv)”, that is, the 
Son. We find a similar argumentation in response to the next objection, 
which states that the Father is always (dei), while the Son is not: 


For what is called greater than something would not be greater if not 
something else, which is smaller, will certainly accompany it, in relation 
to which (noög 6) it being measured, it will appear as greater in relation 
to it (noög aùtó) (153B). 


Without using the technical terminology Cyril applies the rule that 
correlatives are simultaneous by nature. 

Chapter XI is the part of the Thesaurus in which relatives are treated 
most extensively. The syllogism in chapter III, already mentioned at the 
end of section 2.5.3, reads: 


If ‘the uncreated’ has a relation (àvaqooó) to ‘uncreatedness’, but the 
substance of God does not have a relation (oyéoic) to anything, how can 
that which somehow has a relation (tò noög ti nwg £yov) be the same as 
the substance which does not have a relation to anything (tů noög unóév 
&yovon ovoiq)? (33C). 


It appears that the three terms for relatives are employed synonymously 
here. Since the above quotation is the whole content of the syllogism 
and the surrounding syllogisms do not touch on relatives, not too much 
should be read into Cyril's use of these terms here. 

We encounter the term oyéotg also in several other places of the 
Thesaurus. It is used for the relation between the Father and the Son, 
between God and creatures, and of creatures with each other. Creatures 
have an external relation with God ‘by participation (uevoyixóc) ,** 
while the Son has a relation with the Father ‘naturally (@vowx@c)’, “a 
natural relation (ox&oıs gvo). 


234 Thesaurus, 200B. See also ibid., 45A, 65CD, 194A, 452B. See for the difference 
between ‘by participation’ and ‘by nature’, section 3.2.2. 
235 Ibid., 120B. See also ibid., 92D, 101C, 117A. 
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2.5.5. Dialogues on the Trinity Z 


According to de Durand, part of the second dialogue—namely, 424d- 
431a—is “a development of a strongly arid technicalness, borrowed 
from an elementary textbook on logic", which interrupts a discussion of 
a more religious nature about ayévvytoc.*° The end of this intermezzo 
is allegedly signalled by a return to the baptismal formula in 431b, 
which was already cited in 422c. However, when we examine the 
context of this passage in more detail, it appears that the flow of 
Cyril of Alexandria’s argumentation is not interrupted, neither at the 
beginning, nor at the end of this section. 

The title of the second dialogue is: “That the Son is both co-eternal 
with God the Father and born (yevvntög) from him by nature” (4172). 
Soon the discussion turns to the status of the terms ‘born’ and ‘unborn’ 
(ayevvntog).?”’ B (or Hermias), As (or Cyril's) partner-in-dialogue, says 
that being ‘unborn’ and being ‘born’ are not the same thing, and that, 
therefore, Father and Son must also be different (419d). A answers that, 
although they are different, this does not mean that they are different 
as God, which evokes B's question: is ‘unborn’, then, an accident of God 
the Father (421b)? A denies this, with a reference to naturally inherent 
attributes, which are neither independent substances nor accidents, but 
he leaves open how ‘unborn’ fits into this metaphysics (this will be 
discussed in chapter 3). He rather stresses that Christ did not call God 
‘unborn’, but ‘Father’, and gives several biblical quotations, including 
the baptismal formula in 422c, which de Durand mentions. 

In 423b, B responds that ‘they’— the opponents—say that by the 
word ‘unborn’ the nature of God the Father is defined (óoíCeo00u), 
and since the Son is born, he must be of a different nature than the 
Father. This question starts off a whole debate whether ‘unborn’ can 
be regarded as the definition of the Father's nature, which lasts until 
429b, where B admits that indeed it cannot. A's first counter-argument 
is that if ‘born’ is the definition of the Son's nature, he must be on 
the same level as others who are born, and thus a creature, while he 
himself has said that he is from above (John 8:23). Then, in 424d— 
where, in de Durand's view, the technical development starts—he says 


236 See n. 9. 

237 Tt is clear from the opposition to the birth of the Son that äy&vvmtog means 
‘unborn’ here, and not ‘uncreated’. This is confirmed by Cyril’s statement in 427e that 
there are countless things &yévviyvoc, something which would not apply to ‘uncreated’. 
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that a definition (ooç) is something that has the power of limitation (tò 
ógtouot Öbvauıv Exov), and he implies that it is impudence to suggest 
that we could speak of God's boundaries. 

As next argument is one that we have already encountered in the 
Thesaurus,” but on which he now elaborates: a definition is not given 
by one word, but by a formula. The definition of man is given as an 
example. He then states that a definition starts with a genus, to which 
a substantial difference or differences (oVowön diapoedy, tor ia- 
oedc) are added (425e). Besides ‘substantial difference’ Cyril also uses 
the expressions ‘natural (pvown) difference’ and ‘specific (eióoztoióc) 
difference’. The latter term can be found both with Aristotle and with 
Porphyry.” A now starts an argumentation based on Aristotelian logic. 
If ‘unborn’ is a definition, it must be either a genus or a differentia. To 
speak of a genus with regard to God, who is unlike everything else, is 
hardly proper, but let us suppose ‘unborn’ is his genus, says A. A genus 
does not indicate in what way it differs from something else; in this 
case, then, ‘unborn’ cannot mean ‘not having been born’. What is then 
the difference between Father and Son? On the other hand, if ‘unborn’ 
is a differentia, they should say to what genus it is added, which once 
more they cannot. Therefore, ‘unborn’, being neither a genus nor a 
differentia, cannot be a definition, A concludes (427b). 

He continues with another argument: according to those who are 
well-versed in these things, to every definition the so-called conversion 
(tv Rakovuevnv &vuorooq]v) is applicable. For example, if a man is 
a rational, mortal living being, then, conversely, a rational, mortal 
living being is a man. And similarly for a horse and a living being 
capable of neighing. We have already come across this argument in 
the Thesaurus?" In a note to this passage, de Durand writes that 
àvuotooqT| seems to be used more for propositions than for definitions, 
but that a certain Stoic author affirms its use for definiions.?! He 
does not refer to Aristotle’s Topics, which does state that a definition 
must be convertible.?? Once again, de Durand's assessment of Cyril 
of Alexandria's knowledge of Aristotelian logic is inaccurate. A applies 
this rule to ‘unborn’: if it is the definition of God the Father, it should 


238 "Thesaurus, 28B-32B, 444D-445B. See section 2.5.2. 

239 Aristotle, Topics, 143b° ?. Porphyry, Isagoge, 6!° !> (with a reference to Plato), 81522, 
1018-19, 195-10, 

240 Seen. 191. 

>11 De Durand, SC 231, 380, n. * to Dial. Trin. I, 427. 

242. See n. 192. 
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be convertible, that 1s, if something 1s unborn, it must be the substance 
of God. This, however, is not the case, for there are countless things 
unborn. Thus, ‘unborn’ cannot be a definition of God. 

Cyril still adds another reason why ‘unborn’ may not be regarded 
as a definition, one which, in different words, he has also applied 
to ‘uncreated’ in the Thesaurus (29D): a definition is based on what 
something is, not on what it is not. For example, fire is defined as a 
hot and dry body, and water as a wet and cold body. We do not define 
fire by saying that it is a body which is neither wet nor cold, nor water 
by saying that is a body which is neither hot nor dry. Therefore, since 
*unborn' means that God the Father 1s not born, it cannot be regarded 
as a definition (4282). 

Cyril's next argument is that definitions do not have an opposite 
(AvuótaoroM| and do not belong to the relatives (Tv moóc tı), of 
which mentioning one always evokes the other. So it 1s with left and 
right when one is mentioned, the other also comes to mind. And 
this also applies to someone born and the person who gave birth or 
begot. But this does not hold for substances and their definitions. A 
man is ‘man’ and a stone is ‘stone’, and these indications are not the 
opposite (StaotoAn) of anything. But the term ‘unborn’ calls to mind 
‘born’. How, then, can it be a definition, Cyril asks. Here, he combines 
two characteristics of substances and applies them to definitions and 
secondary substances: (1) they do not have opposites; (2) according 
to the stricter definition of relatives, substances do not belong to the 
relatives. Again, Cyril does not use the technical term ‘correlatives’ 
(avtioteépovta), but his examples of left and right, and of ‘someone 
born’ and ‘the person who gave birth or begot form two sets of 
correlatives. ‘Unborn’ and ‘born’ are not correlatives, but they are 
contraries. 

By now, B concedes that *they'—Cyril's opponents—are willing to 
drop the term ‘definition’, and he replaces it by ‘substance’: ‘unborn’ 
is the substance of the Father, ‘born’ that of the Son, and “the quality 
of the names defines for us very well the substantial difference" (429b). 
A responds that this ‘correction’ does not help. His first argument is 
that if ‘unborn’ is the substance of God, then everything unborn is 
God's substance, “or has ‘unborn’ as formula (Aöyog) of the substance", 
and there are countless things unborn, for example, the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, for these things have not come into being by birth (du 
yevvrjioeoc; 430a). A's first interpretation of the phrase ‘“unborn” is 
God's substance’, then, boils down to the same thing as ‘“unborn” 
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is the definition of God’, since the formula is the expression of the 
definition. And he re-employs the argument of convertibility without 
using this technical term. 

A second interpretation of the phrase ‘“unborn” is God's substance’ 
is that ‘unborn’ does not refer to genus, species or differentia, but 
that it is merely a name indicating the substance. If similarly ‘born’ 
is a name for the substance of the Son, what is then the difference 
between the two, A asks, for there is no distinction between one 
substance and another “insofar as we say and think that substances 
are” (430e). This is resuming the argument of Thesaurus, 32D-33A, 
using different terminology, and now applying Aristotle's characteristic 
that “one substance is not more or less a substance than another" 
correctly?? A continues: on this interpretation, ‘unborn’ no longer 
means that the Father has not been born, nor ‘born’ that the Son has 
been born. It can then be asked: “What argumentation will set out the 
difference in person and hypostasis (tiv Ev NE00WNW TE xal ozootáost 
dvapoeav) of the Father in relation to (roóc) the Son, or of the Son in 
relation to (moöcg) the Father?” Because the teaching of the faith is at 
stake, we do not admit that in these things the meaning of the words 
is destroyed, A adds. In this context, A refers to the baptismal formula 
again: we were really not far away from the knowledge of God, when 
we were baptised in the Father, the Son and the holy Spirit (431b). This 
reference has a clear function in the course of Cyril’s reasoning, and it 
is not an indication of the end of an intermezzo, at which the thread of 
422c is picked up again, as de Durand suggests. 

Leaving the notion of substance aside, B now responds to A’s latest 
point: the opponents do not drop the meaning of ‘Father’. For them, 
it means that God is the Creator; as creatures, we too call him ‘Our 
Father’. A first asks whether we call God ‘Father’ because we have been 
created by him, or because we have been adopted as sons, and then 
turns to a logical exposition, making use of the category of relative. 
This is another indication that there is no logical interruption which 
ends at 431a: Cyril continues to make use of Aristotelian logic after 
his reference to the baptismal formula. He argues that a father has 
a relation to (fj ox&oıs mods) a son, and a product to its producer. 
When we associate ‘father’ with ‘product’ instead of with ‘son’, we 
are “unskilfully degrading the value of the so-called relatives (tiv tõv 


243 See section 2.5.3, point c. 
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xo).ovpévov zoóc TL OUVaLLV dréyvoc AtıucLovtes)”. Cyril does not use 
the technical term Gvtioteégetv, but it is clear that he is speaking of 
proper correlation. 

B answers that ‘they’ say that we, human beings, are fathers really 
and by nature, while God is called ‘Father’ improperly (xataxonotızög). 
A counters this with a biblical rather than a logical argument: the 
apostle Paul attributes the principle of fatherhood to God, not to 
any of the creatures (Eph. 3:15). But he immediately returns to logic. 
After establishing that God was always unborn, and not just since 
the creation of the world, he asks in relation to what he was unborn 
(noög TL yàp åàyévvntos; 432c). And he concludes that the Son, who is 
born, must have always co-existed with the Father. Cyril uses the rule 
that correlatives are simultaneous by nature without mentioning the 
technical terms. Strictly speaking, though, he employs it incorrectly by 
applying it to ‘unborn’ and ‘born’, for the correlative of ‘born’ is ‘that 
which gave birth’ or ‘that which begot’, not ‘that which is unborn’. It 
would have been better if he had stuck to the terms ‘Father’ and ‘Son’, 
for they are indeed correlatives.?" 

B now repeats the view that ‘Father’ is applied improperly to God, 
and A's response is the same as the previous time: Paul writes that 
the name of fatherhood extends from God, as the first one, to every 
rational creature, who has it as an image and by imitation. When B 
asks whether being in the 1mage of the Unborn means that creatures 
are robbed of the attribute of being born, A (of course) denies this. He 
then returns to the phrase, ‘“unborn” is God's substance’, and starts 
an interesting examination of the distinction between substance on the 
one hand and accidents and inhering attributes on the other hand. This 
passage will be discussed 1n chapter 3. 

It is clear from this investigation that de Durand's view that a 
debate of a religious nature is interrupted by a technical intermezzo 
does not hold. The boundaries that he suggests appear to be no 
boundaries at all: there is a continuous flow from one argument to 
another, both references to the baptismal formula fit well within the 
argument at hand, and Cyril’s utilization of Aristotelian logic does 
not end after the second mentioning of the formula. Moreover, the 
reasoning cannot have been “borrowed from an elementary textbook 
on logic", since it not merely reproduces logical statements, but it 


244 Porph Commentary, 115,193, mentions ‘father’ and ‘son’ as an example of 
yTy, Ly. 3 > 
correlatives. 
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applies them to the subject under discussion, whether ‘unborn’ can 
be called God's definition or substance. Besides, Cyril appears to have 
improved his knowledge of logic since he wrote the Thesaurus. He uses 
the technical term ‘conversion’ for definitions and their substances. He 
applies correlation of relatives more, though not fully, correctly than in 
the older work. And he shows a better understanding of the rule that 
“one substance is not more or less a substance than another". 


2.5.6. Dialogues on the Trinity /V and VII 


In the fourth dialogue, Cyril of Alexandria briefly takes up the subject 
of relatives again (509c—510b). This passage is also interesting because 
de Durand comments on it in a note.?? A, the teacher in the dialogue, 
starts with the statement that those names that have relations receive 
their meaning through both of the names (tà zoóc ti nwg Exovra THV 
ÖVOUATWV AdTA SV Apotv Onpaiveto). He explains this with the follow- 
ing example: if someone learns what ‘right’ means, he will through this 
also know what ‘left’ is, and the other way round. He then adds that 
‘father’ and ‘son’ belong to the relatives (Óvoua tHv moóc tı), and he 
asks “with what something will make a relation (&vaqooó) with respect 
to these [names], while (xai) the relation (ox&oıs) [they have] to each 
other and the notion (Aóyoc) that belongs to them is by no means aban- 
doned".?*5 In other words, could ‘father’ have a relation with something 
else than with 'son'? And B responds that it 1s thought and said that a 
father is in relation with (ztoóc) a son, and a son with a father. 

A now applies this to the view of his opponents: how can they call 
God ‘Father’ and say that the Son is a creature? Is it not unlearned 
to say that the Father 1s joined to a creature according to the notion 
of relative (xatá ye tov tot zoóc wu Aöyov)? B agrees: it certainly is, 
unless we would say that the Father himself is also a creature, who has 
a natural relation to (oyéow vow tiv meds) one of the creatures. 
A then applies the rule that correlatives are simultaneous by nature, 
without stating the rule as such. If there 1s no Father, who has begotten 
naturally, one cannot admit that a Son exists either, he argues. And if 


?5 De Durand, SC 237, 413-416, note * to Dial. Trin. IV, 509. See also: idem, SC 231, 
380-383, note * to Dial. Trin. I, 428. 

246 In his translation, de Durand interprets “the relation they have to each other” to 
belong to the first part of the sentence, but it makes more sense if it belongs to the 
second part. 
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there 1s no Son, who has been born, neither is there a Father. It is the 
truth, then, that each exists together and disappears together with the 
other one (xai ovvugeotavat xai ovvavatgetotar dv’ Guotv Endtegov). It 
is typical for Cyril of Alexandria that he introduces this argument by 
(a free rendering of) a Bible verse which, in his view, says something 
similar: “He denies the Father as well as the Son; and he who denies 
the Son, does not have the Father either" (1 John 2:22-23). 

Cyril’s whole argumentation in this passage is in line with Aris- 
totelian logic. And the terminology is similar to that in the Thesaurus. 
Relatives are called neög tt or tà zoóc ti zc EXovra TOV Övoudtwv, 
while the relations between them are indicated by the words ávaqooó 
and oyéoic, which seem to be used as synonyms. Besides, he speaks of a 
‘natural relation’ between beings of the same nature. 

In his notes, de Durand discusses briefly the ways in which the 
Church Fathers have made use of the relation between a father and 
a son in their teaching about the divine Father and Son, and how 
gradually technical terminology began to play a role in it. He notes 
that Cyril of Alexandria employs the Aristotelian xoóc tt, but also the 
later oyéotc, and regards a Stoic influence on his use of và neög ti mwg 
éyovta. unlikely. He sees, however, a clear difference between oyéoiw and 
avapogcd. in the Dialogues. While oyéow supposedly has an ontological 
value, &vapogd—which he consistently translates with ‘référence’—is 
a relation which does not need to have an ontological basis, but is a 
relation produced by the mind. To support this view, he refers to a 
passage in the seventh dialogue, where the term a@vagogd occurs four 
times (636c-6372).?" 

The starting-point is the story about Peter and Ananias in Acts 5, 
where it first says that Ananias has lied to the holy Spirit, and later 
on that he has lied to God. B suggests that this may be interpreted in 
the same way as Jesus's words, ^He who receives you, receives me": 
this does not mean that the disciples are gods by nature; similarly, 
the verses in Acts do not imply that the Spirit's nature is divine. In 
his response, A speaks four times of a relation (àvaqood). (1) When 
two beings are consubstantial talk about a relation to what is better 1s 
superfluous. (2) When two beings are separated by natural inequality it 
is not inappropriate to speak of a relation to what is excellent. (3) Let 


247 The word àvaqoo& can be found in only three passages of the two trinitarian 
writings, all of which are discussed in this chapter: Thesaurus, 33C (once); Dial. Trin. IV, 
509d (once); Dial. Trin. VIL, 636c-e (four times). 
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them search out the relation to him who sent him. (4) When we speak of 
a man, it is reasonable to introduce a relation to God, who is his leader. 
In none of these four cases it is obvious that Cyril is merely speaking 
of relations in the minds of human beings. On the contrary, the third 
instance, which is an exhortation to examine the relation between the 
Spirit and the Father, seems to presuppose an ontological relation.??? 


2.6. CONCLUSION 


Having studied several passages in which Cyril of Alexandria makes use 
of Aristotelian logic we may now come to an assessment of his knowl- 
edge of such logic. It seems clear that the archbishop was much more 
knowledgeable and skilful in this area of philosophy than de Durand— 
and others with him—purport him to be. Cyril deftly applies the teach- 
ing on predicables to the doctrine of God. He even refers to the rule 
that definitions should be convertible with their subjects—a rule that 
de Durand does not know to be Aristotelian. And the archbishop also 
shows some understanding of the four major categories—substance, 
quantity, relative and quality—and their characteristics. On the other 
hand, he does make mistakes in applying the properties of the cate- 
gories to the terms in his debate with the Arians. Therefore, it appears 
to be an overstatement when Labelle and Boulnois write that Cyril 
masters the subtleties of Aristotelian logic. 

A comparison of the passages in the Dialogues on the Trinity with 
those in the Thesaurus creates a distinct impression that the Alexandrian 
archbishop improved his knowledge of logic in the time between the 
two writings. Although not flawless, his understanding of the properties 
of the categories and how they can be applied in the debate with his 
opponents seems to be better in the later work. 

As for his sources, although the initial description of a relative given 
by Aristotle in the Categories can be found verbatim in the Thesaurus, it 


248 De Durand comments that Cyril's understanding of &vagogé. in his christological 
writings is in continuity with that in the Dialogues. However, the archbishop hardly uses 
the word àvaqooá in christological contexts. In his description of Nestorius's view he 
does speak of an (external) ‘relation’ between the Word of God and a separate man, 
but he usually employs the term oy£oic for this (see, e.g., section 6.3.7). In the Scholia 
on the Incarnation, ACO 1.5.1, 225?* 7, we find the word é&vapogé in the same meaning 
of a relation between the Word and a man. Here too, then, àvaqooó& does not mean 
‘reference’, but signifies an ontological relation. 
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is unlikely that Cyril had the philosopher's book at hand. Otherwise 
he could hardly have missed the extensive passage on the importance 
of correlation, he would probably have used the technical term 
‘correlation’ in his discussion of relatives, and he would have realised 
that the Stagirite regards ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ as relatives. That the 
term ‘correlatives’ is also missing in the Dialogues on the Trinity seems 
to indicate that also when he wrote this later work, Cyril did not 
consult the Categories. For similar reasons, it is improbable that Cyril 
had (recently) read Porphyry's Commentary on Aristotle's Categories when he 
wrote both trinitarian works.?°° 

Since the Alexandrian archbishop may well have read various works 
of Porphyry by the time he composed his Contra Julianum,?' it is possible 
that in the meantime he had also become acquainted with the neo- 
Platonist’s logical works. This may have increased his knowledge of 
logic even further. Be that as it may, the use he makes of logic in his 
trinitarian works is sufficient reason to reckon with the possibility that 
Aristotelian (or neo-Platonic) logic may also shed some light on the 
terms and the argumentations he employs in his christological writings, 
which will be investigated in the following chapters of this study. 


?:9 The passage on correlation stretches from 6b?9 till 7b!* in Aristotle's Categories. 

250 Porphyry, too, devotes several pages of his Commentary (115—117?) to the property 
of relatives that they are said in relation to correlatives. And, as was mentioned earlier 
(see n. 220), he also explains that the terms which indicate the proprium of a category 
do not necessarily belong to that same category (for example, ‘equal’ and ‘unequal’ 
indicate the proprium of quantity, but they themselves are relatives and qualities). 

251 Grant (1964), 273-275. 
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MEANINGS AND METAPHYSICS 
IN THE TRINITARIAN WRITINGS 


3.1. INTRODUCTION 


In our investigation into Cyril of Alexandria's knowledge of Aristotelian 
logic we have come across the terms ovoia and qvotc many times, while 
also other key terms from the christological debate can be found in 
his earlier works. Although in christology the words do not necessarily 
have the same meaning as in trinitarian theology, it 1s useful to get 
an idea of the various meanings they have in the anti-Arian works, 
since it is likely that at least part of those meanings will recur in Cyril’s 
christology. Besides, it is worthwhile to investigate what metaphysical 
notions these terms express, since the metaphysical framework will 
probably be very similar in both parts of Cyril's oeuvre, even if the 
terminology varies at times. Thus, his utilization of certain notions in 
his earlier works will shed light on the meaning of words and phrases 
in his christological writings. T'his chapter will, therefore, be devoted 
to a discussion of the meaning of some key terms in the archbishop's 
trinitarian writings, in debate with several modern scholars. The main 
sources for this discussion are the Thesaurus and the Dialogues on the 
Trinity, but passages from other works from before 428 will also be used, 
especially the Commentary on John.' Jacques Liébaert’s well-documented 
book on Cyril’s christology before the Nestorian controversy provides 
many useful references.? 


! I am aware that this procedure brings along the dangers of the ‘proof-text’ 
method, which I mention in section 1.1.2, but it 1s not possible to include a full-scale 
investigation of works from before the Nestorian controversy in this study. 

? Liébaert (1951). 
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3.2. Ovoía 


Before we look at a broader overview of how the Alexandrian arch- 
bishop employs the word ovota in his trinitarian writings, it is interest- 
ing to see how he introduces and develops this term in the first of the 
Dialogues on the Trinity. 


3.2.1. Dialogues on the Trinity / 


In the first dialogue, after a brief introduction, A (Cyril) cites the 
symbol of faith accepted at the Council of Nicaea (325), including 
the anathema (380e-3902), and asks what the heterodox have against 
it. B (Hermias) responds that they object to the word ‘consubstantial’ 
(Quoovotos), since it is an innovation and non-scriptural (391a). A 
points out that there are other terms used to describe God's nature, 
which cannot be found in Scripture either, for example, ‘bodiless’, 
‘without form’, ‘without quantity’, and asks why, then, they denounce 
the strangeness of such a clear and philosophical (gu@tAdcoqoc) term 
(391c). Without being induced by his opponents to do so (at least explicitly), Cyril 
then uses logical terminology: although it is true that the divine transcends 
genus (yévoc) and specific difference (diapogä sióonotóc), we would be 
unfaithful and unlearned 1f we were to reject the things through which 
one is called to some, albeit little, knowledge of the substance (ovoío) 
that transcends everything (391d). If we totally reject the seeing, albeit 
it in a mirror and in a riddle, and the knowing in part, we are like 
unperceptive stones. 

When B repeats the question where ‘consubstantial’ can be found in 
Scripture, A adds a new argument. When God reveals himself to Moses 
he says: “I am he who is (&yo eim 6 Ov)" (Exodus 3:14, LXX). ‘He 
who is’ is used strictly and properly (xvoiwg te «ai ióv«Gc) of God only, 
but improperly (ç èv xavoyorjoeU it is also employed with respect to 
others (392b). Since ‘substance’ (ovoia) and ‘consubstantial’ (óuoovotoc) 
are derived from ‘he who is (6 àv), there is nothing innovative about 
these terms, but they have their foundation in Scripture. 

B now introduces another term, ‘similar in substance’ (Guotoovotos). 
A does not miss the opportunity to point out that, if his opponents 
dismiss ‘consubstantial’ as non-scriptural, they should dismiss ‘similar 
in substance’ for the same reason. But then he refutes the term on 
material grounds. By using this term, they deny the natural relation 
and intimacy (ox&oewg te xoi oixelotytos @uotxfis) of the Son with 
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the Father (393b). They rank him among the creatures, who do not 
have a substantial (odowwöng), unchangeable (Auetaototog) and natural 
resemblance (&uq£osta. qvova]) to God the Father. They attribute an 
external likeness (tov digate_ev éEsevxóviouov) to the Word (395a). The 
Son himself, however, said: *I am not from this world; you are from 
this world", and: *You are from below, I am from above" (John 8:23 
and 3:31), which indicates that he is not connatural (Guo@ur)s) with us. 
B answers that, according to ‘them’, the Son is not consubstantial with 
the Father, because he is below him, but neither is he connatural with 
created beings; he occupies a middle region. A, however, emphasizes 
that a being is either God by nature or a creature; there is nothing in 
between these two options. 

B states that this is how they interpret the phrase ‘mediator between 
God and men’ (1 Timothy 2:5). After some elaboration, A concludes 
that the word ‘mediator’ does not define the substance (ooy ögLoTIXoV 
ts ovotac) of the Only-Begotten; it rather refers to his obedience 
(398de). B would like to receive more information on the how of the 
mediation, to which A responds with a very interesting exposition. In 
it, he employs words related to qois rather than to ovoia, so that we 
will return to this passage in section 3.4. At the end, B 1s convinced 
that 1t 1s right to say that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, and 
the discussion turns to the meaning of this phrase (405e). B suggests 
that the unity of the Father and the Son is like that between human 
beings. A dismisses the idea sharply. Then, the union between Father 
and Son would be one of choice (mgomeetinnv) rather than natural 
(pvowxrv), and similar to that between God and the saints. A turns, once 
again unsolicitedly, to the terminology of logic to explain the difference. We, human 
beings, do not differ in substance, but we are somehow separated, 
each in his own hypostasis. “For we are of the same species, and the 
definition and formula of the substance of all is one, which 1s predicated 
of all in equahty".? But besides this natural union, there is another unity 
for us, human beings: while we are separated in our own individual 
(thv xad’ Exaotov) hypostasis, as Peter, John, Thomas and Matthew, we 
have become concorporeal (oboowuoı) in Christ, fed by the one flesh, 
and sealed into unity by the one holy Spirit (407e). So we are all one 
(ëv) according to body and according to spirit. 


3 Dial. Trin. 1, 407bc: "Eouv yao óuosióeic, «ai tis ånávtwv oboiag 6ooc ve xol Aöyog 
eis, 6 navtwv èv loo xampyoootuevoc. 
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B restates his question: is the Son united with the Father in the same 
way as we with each other, or does their union go beyond that? A 
now responds: both at the same time, like us and beyond that. They 
are absolutely consubstantial, and the Son is in his own hypostasis. 
But we are fully separated from each other, according to the law of 
bodies, and this does not apply to Father and Son. The Son has a 
natural and ineffable union with the Father, although the hypostases 
are not mixed: the Father is not the same as the Son, but each is and 
subsists (@eotyxOotos), and is said to have his own existence (408c). 
It is the identity of substance which determines the union. A admits 
that he 1s not very familiar with these matters either, but continues his 
exposition. It seems, he says, that ‘substance’ refers to some common 
reality, while the word ‘hypostasis’ is predicated and said of each of 
the things under this common [reality].* And he explains this by taking 
man as an example. Man is defined as a ‘rational, mortal living being’. 
This is the definition of the substance, which extends to those who 
subsist separately (róv xatà uéoog Vpeotyxotwv). Under that which 
is common, that is, under man, or under the definition of man, fall 
Thomas, Mark, Peter and Paul. They are both in a species and in their 
own separate hypostasis. The substance applies to every man, for it 
contains the common notion of the genus, while the hypostasis is said 
of one. The commonality is not denied, but neither is the individuality 
obscured by mixture or confusion. 

Having outlined the difference between substance and hypostasis in 
more general terms, A then applies this to the divine Father and Son. 
By confessing that the Son exists both as consubstantial with the Father 
and in his own hypostasis, we say that they are united in a way that at 
the same time conjoins and divides (ovvag@s ve Gua «oi óuoptouévoc 
tootat qauev). When B suggests that it might be better to speak of 
two substances, one of the Father and another of the Son, A rebuts this 
idea. For if the nature of the Son is different from that of the Father, we 
are bound to think that a reasonable ground (Adyoc) separates them into 
two. Also in the case of two people, who are consubstantial, we should 
not speak of two substances. If we did speak in this way, the universal 
(to ovurav) would disappear into nothingness, that is, they would be 
presented as different in substance, rather than as having a common 
substance (4102). 


+ Ibid., 408e: ts oboiag Å 6rjkootc, natà xowo9 twos Eoimev iévat noádyuatos ` TO 62 
Tis ÜNOOTÄGEWG &xáotov TUXOV Óvoua vOv UNO tovti TO KOLVOV KATNYOQEITOL xal Aéyevau. 
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From this argumentation in the first dialogue we get a first impression 
of Cyril’s use of ovoia in his trinitarian writings. Although he roots 
the legitimacy of employing words like ovoia and ópuoovotoc in the 
divine name given in Exodus 3, in his explanation of these terms he 
has no qualms about using Aristotelian logic. He introduces logical terms 
without being (explicitly) induced to do so by his opponents. And though ‘He 
who is’ is only ‘improperly’ said of human beings, Cyril does not 
hesitate to use the definition of man and the existence of individual 
men as an example to shed light on the relationship between Father 
and Son. ‘Substance’ refers to some common reality (xata& xowod twos 

. nodyuortog), while ‘hypostasis’ indicates the individuals. /f appears, 
then, that here Cyril utilizes ‘substance’ for Aristotle’s secondary substance rather 
than for his primary substance, while this secondary substance is said to denote a 
reality (woayua). And ‘hypostasis’ seems to be his word for a primary 
substance. But it should be added that when Father and Son are 
called ‘hypostases’, there is no full separation between them, as there 
is between individual men. 


3.2.2. The Trinitarian Writings 


We will now investigate whether this first impression is borne out by the 
way Cyril employs words related to ovoia elsewhere in his trinitarian 
writings. When one reads the Thesaurus, it is obvious that its author uses 
ovoia not just for secondary but also for primary substances. When he 
speaks of the differentia? or the definition? or formula’ of a substance, 
when things are said to be of ‘the same substance" or to have ‘identity 
of substance’,® the word ‘substance’ must be interpreted as ‘secondary 
substance’. However, when he regards ‘substance’ as a substrate," or 
when ‘substance’ and ‘hypostasis’ are placed side by side as synonyms,!! 
it rather indicates a ‘primary substance’. 

In the Thesaurus, the oboia to which the word óuoovotogc refers is a 
secondary substance. This becomes particularly clear in 316A-C. Here, 
Adam is called consubstantial with Abel, who 1s born from him. They 


5 Cf. Thesaurus, 28CD, 116D. 

6 C£ Thesaurus, 32A, 109B, 596B. 

7 C£. Thesaurus, 140C, 141D, 144A-C, 152A, 324B. 
9 C£ Thesaurus, 109A, 140B, 144A. 

9 C£. Thesaurus, 1320, 316A. 

10 C£. Thesaurus, 36B, 444AB. 

11 Cf. Thesaurus, 101BC. 
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have identity of substance. And this is taken as an example for the 
consubstantiality of Father and Son. Also, the word ‘man’ indicates the 
human genus or ‘the substance itself”. The names Paul, Peter, James 
or Cephas divide humanity into individuals, into many men, but they 
are consubstantial and fall under the same species. Similarly, although 
different names are used for the Father and the Son or the Word, this 
does not mean that they are not consubstantial.? As we have seen in 
the previous chapter, Cyril does not tackle the question of the unity of 
Father and Son as going beyond the unity of individual men in this 
passage, but he does so in the Dialogues on the Trinity." 

Thus, although Cyril of Alexandria is aware that ‘substance? may mean 
‘primary substance’ and sometimes uses it in this sense, when applied to God it 
generally means ‘secondary substance’, although the unity between the hypostases 
is stronger than that between individual men. This is also how he employs 
the word ‘substance’ for God in the first dialogue (see section 3.2.1). 
And it applies to the second dialogue, too: on the basis of the names 
Father, Son and holy Spirit, mentioned in the baptismal formula, 
that which is the same with respect to substance is distinguished in 
particular hypostases, and the language (Aöyog) places the things that 
are united substantially in particular hypostases.'* In the debate with 
his opponents Cyril employs phrases like ‘the definition of a substance’! 
and ‘substantial difference’,!® which indicate that the substance involved 
is a secondary substance. And when B suggests that ‘unborn’ is the 
substance of God, A responds that there are countless things unborn, 
which again implies that ‘unborn’ is regarded as the substance of many 
particulars and thus denotes a secondary substance." 

Let us take a final example from the fifth dialogue, where B quotes 
ıCor. 15:27-28, which states that “the Son will subject himself to 
him who subjected all things to him". From this subjection Cyril's 
opponents conclude that the Son cannot be consubstantial with the 
Father. According to the Alexandrian archbishop, however, subjection 


12 In the eleventh chapter of the Thesaurus, especially in 144AB, the Alexandrian 
archbishop also explains the term ‘consubstantial’ by using examples from the created 
world. Here, too, ‘substance’ indicates ‘secondary substance’. 

15 See section 2.5.2. 

4 Dial. Trin. U, 422de: tò ... ötayıywonetau tadtov eic oboiav èv óxooráosow idols, 

.., nal Ev lÓv«odc TWEVTOG ÜNOOTÄGEOL và OVOLWÖDT NVWUEVO. 

15 Cf. ibid., 425€, 426b, c and d, 428e. 

16 Thid., 425e, 429b. 

V Ibid., 429b—430a. See also section 2.5.5. 
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is not a characteristic of a substance, but it resides in the will (584a). 
He compares the Son's submission to the Father with that of Isaac 
to his father Abraham, and infers that just as Isaac is not of another 
substance than Abraham, so the divine Son is consubstantial with God 
the Father (582b-d). Once again, the same substance is attributed to 
two beings (the general word oot can actually be found in 583e) and, 
thus, it denotes a secondary substance. 

There is one series of expressions in which ovoía, applied to the 
Father, does not indicate a secondary substance. These expressions are 
all related to a phrase in the Creed of Nicaea (325). In the creed, as 
quoted by Cyril of Alexandria himself, it is said of Jesus Christ that 
he is “Only-Begotten, born (yevvndevro) of the Father, that is, from his 
substance (èx ts oboiag o0100) .? Cyril writes several times that the 
Son is born from or has come from the substance of the Father. He may 
vary the verb, but the preposition is always èx, while he sometimes adds 
words like a$íjc or iótac to ovotac.'? It seems that the main reason that 
the archbishop speaks in this way is his loyalty to the Nicene Creed. 
The use of the word ovota in these phrases does not fit well with Cyril’s 
general understanding of the Godhead as one secondary substance and 
three ineffably united hypostases. In these expressions, the meaning 
of ovoía is closer to that of primary substance. This is affirmed by a 
passage in the fourth dialogue, where Cyril stresses that the Son is not a 
creature, but God's own ‘fruit’ (508de). More in general he then writes 
that that which is born is superior to a work of art, since it is “the fruit 
of the hypostasis of the begetter", while an invention of the will or a 
work of wisdom is not “offspring of a substance". Since ‘hypostasis’ and 
‘substance’ are placed side by side, one may conclude that here ovoia 
means ‘primary substance'.? 


'8 Dial. Trin. 1, 389e. The phrase ‘that is, from his substance’ is absent from the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed of 381, but Cyril always refers to the original creed 
of 325. 

19 Thesaurus, 232C. Dial. Trin. L, 391c; I, 413d; IL, 424a; I, 436ab. 

20 See also Dial. Trin. V, 558d: “the hypostasis [of the Father] from where he [the 
Son] is (rijg óüev eotiv bmootdoewc)”. That ‘substance’ in the expression ‘from the 
substance of the Father’ refers to the hypostasis of the Father, not to the common 
substance of the Godhead, is corroborated by a passage in the Commentary on John, 
where Cyril’s opponents reason on the basis of Hebr. 1:3—which calls the Son the 
‘imprint of the hypostasis! of the Father—, that he is “not from his hypostasis (obx èx 
ts Utootdoewcs)”, implying that Cyril himself does teach that he is from the Father's 
hypostasis (In Jo. 11.8, vol. 1, 341 [231c]). It may also be added that the Nicene Creed, 
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We have seen that in the first dialogue Cyril of Alexandria writes that 
otoía refers to “some common reality (xowod twos ... toóyuacoc)" ?! It 
is not just the substance of God that he is speaking about in this way? 
for he immediately explains what he means by giving the example 
of several individual men who all fall under the common designation 
*man' and its definition, by which the substance is indicated. Substance, 
then, seems to be more to Cyril than an abstract universal; it is a common reality. 
In this context he also uses the word ‘containing’ (xegtexuxóc): “the 
substance contains the individuals” (408d). We find this term also with 
Porphyry, in a similar meaning: the species contains the individuals, 
while it is itself contained by the higher genera.? 


According to Ruth M. Siddals, Cyril of Alexandria’s ‘basic christolog- 
ical model’ depicts the incarnation as the divine subject of the Word 
acquiring the humanity as an accident, or a property, an inherent fac- 
tor" And John Henry Newman (1801-1890) writes in a tract on the 
uia «vois formula that the Word’s humanity is “recognised as a perfect 
nature", but that it exists “after the manner of an attribute rather than 
of a substantive being"? In order to assess these views it is important to 
have a better understanding of the way in which the Alexandrian arch- 
bishop regards the relationship between a substance and its properties 
and accidents. 

To describe the relationship between a substance and its charac- 
teristics, Cyril uses various terms. Often it is a form of the verb ‘to 
be attached (moooeivau)’,° which is employed by Porphyry in similar 


as cited by Cyril in Dial. Trin. I, 390a, anathematizes those who say that he is “from 
another hypostasis or substance (£& £t&gag brootdoews 1j ovo(ac)". 

?! See n. 4. 

22 The following sentence from the second dialogue shows that the ovoia and 
the qoi; of God are regarded as realities by Cyril: “For, to put it in this way, 
common to the whole Godhead may be called the things that are attached naturally 
(meoonepuxota) to the supreme substance (ovoig), and if someone mentions the divine 
nature (q$ow) he directly indicates to us, as in one signified entity (óc èv Evi TH 
onuatvouévo), the whole holy Trinity, regarded in one Godhead, but not yet the person 
(noöownov) of one [of the three] separately by itself” (Dial. Trin. I, 422cd). 

23 Porphyry, Isagoge, 5° 16; cf. ibid., 13?!. See for further uses of the verb ‘to contain’: 
ibid., 1325 °°, 19?1—205; Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1023b?9 °°, 

?* Siddals (1984), 66, 67, 77, 78, 124, 132. See also pp. 72, 82, 122, 135, 136, 137. 

*5 Newman (1924), 381. 

2 TIgooesivaı can be translated by, among others, ‘to be added to’, ‘to belong to’, 
and ‘to be attached to’. However, as we will see shortly, Cyril distinguishes ‘noooeivau 
by nature or substantially’ from ‘to be added to’; therefore, ‘to be added to’ is not 
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ways.” Mostly, Cyril applies it to God, but the logical parts of chap- 
ter 31 of the Thesaurus show that it is for him a more general term, also 
to be employed for created beings. A proprium (tétov) is not itself a sub- 
stance, but it is attached (oooóv) to a substance, for example, laughing 
to man, and neighing to horse. And the substances are not understood 
on the basis of the things that are inseparably attached to them (èx 
TOV dxyootovoc zoooóvvov), like whiteness to the swan or to snow, but 
on what they are themselves.” Elsewhere, accidents like ‘greater’ and 
‘smaller’ are said to ‘be attached’ to individual pieces of wood or stone 
or to individual men.” 

In the same way, ‘uncreated’ (àyévntoc) is not itself the substance of 
God, as the Arians say, but it is one of the things that are inseparably 
attached to the substance of God, it is a proprium of him.” Further on, 
Cyril reckons other attributes of God, like ‘incorruptible’, ‘immortal’ 
and ‘invisible’, to the ‘things that are said to be attached to God by 
nature’. They are not his substance, but in language they may be called 
‘accidents’, though they are not accidents in reality, for God is without 
accidents.?! 

Elsewhere, the Alexandrian archbishop distinguishes between things 
that are attached by nature, naturally or substantially (xatà qvo, 
qvoutOc, ovou906), and things that have been added.? The latter can 
be lost again. Cyril uses this distinction to rebut the views that the 
Son and the Spirit are not God by nature. Eunomius says, according 
to Cyril, that Christ is called ‘sanctification’ and ‘righteousness’, not 
because he is these things by nature, but because he sanctifies and 
justifies. Cyril argues that things that are not attached by nature 
(un xata qvo zoooóv:a), but have been added (émtyeyovota) from 


chosen as its translation. He also stresses that things that tgooéott to a substance are not 
themselves that substance; this comes across more clearly in ‘to be attached to’ than in 
‘to belong to’. That’s why, in this context, noooeivaı is translated by ‘to be attached to’. 

27 Porphyry, Isagoge, 191919, 21? 9, 2997, 

28 Thesaurus, 445BC.. 

?9 Thid., 152BC. 

99 Thid., 445BC. 

5! Ibid., 4480-449A. See also section 2.5.1. Other places where Cyril states that 
characteristics are not themselves substances, but that they are attached to a substance, 
include: tbid., 33B, 444BC. 

9? In Thesaurus, 244D, ‘naturally’ and ‘substantially’ are employed side by side (mgo0- 
sīva ... PVOLRBS TE xoi OVowWdSac), mostly we find only one of the three qualifications, 
‘naturally’, ‘by nature’ or ‘substantially’. In the context of ‘being attached’, they seem 
to be used synonymously. The relationship between ‘nature’ and ‘substance’ will be 
discussed in section 3.4. 
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outside, are easily taken away. Eunomius’s position would, therefore, 
imply that Christ could lose righteousness and sanctification, which 
is unacceptable.” A similar argument applies to the holy Spirit. Only 
things that are attached substantially (và ovowda¢ noooóvro) to their 
possessors appear to be united inseparably (axweiorwg ovunequxóro). If 
sanctification belongs to the Spirit in the order of addition and accident 
(Ev noooðńxns Tageı xai ouußeßnxötog), it can be taken away. To suggest 
that there was a time that the Spirit was without holiness, however, 1s 
impious. Therefore, the Spirit is naturally from God.? 

Since the archbishop of Alexandria also writes that accidents like 
‘greater’ and ‘smaller’ can be said to be attached, the emphasis in 
the phrase ‘to be attached by nature or substantially’ lies on the 
qualification ‘by nature or substantially’. Thus, things can be attached 
in two ways: either by nature or substantially, or as an addition from 
outside. Those that are attached by nature or substantially, are attached 
to the secondary substance. Those that are added from outside are 
accidents; they are attached to individuals. Although one can speak 
in language of accidents in God, in reality there are no accidents in 
him, and, therefore, all God's characteristics are attached to him by 
nature or substantially If, then, the Scriptures teach that the same 
characteristics are attached to the Father and the Son, "except only 
for the name and the reality (nooonyooíag te «ai modyuaros) of Father 
and Son", they have the same formula of the substance and are 
consubstantial.? 

In the Dialogues on the Trinity, the verb noooeivaı is used less often. 
In a way similar to that in the Thesaurus, Cyril writes that there are 
many words that interpret the goods that are attached (roooóvro) to 
the divine nature, words that are said of the Father and the Son alike, 
but ‘fatherhood’ and ‘sonship’ are not among them. Briefly afterwards, 
he speaks of “the prerogatives that are substantially attached (ovowwdac 
meooovta) to the divine nature”. A little further, however, he employs 
the verb for what is attached, not to the divine nature or substance, but 
to Father and Son in their particularity (tot éxatéew z900óvroc ióvóc 

. TV ó.oow).?" 


53 Thesaurus, 325CD. 

34 Ibid., 596AB. 

35 Ibid., 116B—D. Cf. ibid., 109B, 145B, 244D. 
?6 Dial. Trin. I, 415ab. 

37 Thid., 416d. 
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The metaphysical image emerging from these texts ıs that of a substance that 
includes only the substantial differentiae, which form part of its definition. The 
characteristics which are not part of the definition, but which are nevertheless 
inseparable from the substance are said to be attached ‘by nature’ or ‘substantially’ 
to the substance. They include the propria—those properties which belong to only 
one secondary substance, such as ‘capable of laughing’ to man—, but also all other 
inseparable characteristics, such as ‘being white? in the swan or in snow. In the 
examples given, Cyril speaks of ‘man’, ‘swan’ and ‘snow’ in general, 
and, therefore, by ovtoia he means secondary substance: the characteristics 
are attached to the secondary substance, which, as we saw, Cyril regards as a 
reality. And also when he says that *uncreated', ‘incorruptible’, etc., are 
attached to the ovoia of God, the word indicates what is common to 
Father, Son and holy Spirit, and thus denotes a secondary substance. 

However, the properties that are attached to a secondary substance, may also be 
said to be attached to each of the indwiduals that fall under that substance. So 
the divine attributes are said to be attached to Father and Son alike.* 
And also the separable accidents, such as ‘greater’ and 'smaller', are 
'attached to’ the individuals they belong to. Similarly the things that 
are particular to the divine hypostases (their being Father and Son, 
unborn and born) are attached to them. We will now turn to other 
terms that Cyril uses to describe the relationship between a substance 
and its characteristics. 

In two of the passages from the Thesaurus just referred to, the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria uses derivatives of the verb ‘to participate’ (ueté- 
yew) to describe the more accidental possession of characteristics. In 
Eunomius's view, Christ participates (uévoyoc) in righteousness and 
sanctification, rather than being these things by nature. Over against 
this participation, Cyril places ‘being attached by nature'.? And the 
Spirit is not holy by participation (èx uevoyíjc), for that which is added 
by participation can be taken away, while things that are attached sub- 
stantially are united inseparably.“ Also in other places, participation in 
something is opposed to being that something by nature or substan- 
tially. At the beginning of the Thesaurus, Cyril states explicitly that 
"that which participates is something else than that in which it par- 
ticipates", and he concludes from this that, since creation participates 


38 "Thesaurus, 1160. Cf. ibid., 109B, 145B, 244D. 

39 "Thesaurus, 325D. 

40 [hid.. 596A. 

^! [hid., 232A-D, 324BC. Dial. Trin. V, 560bc, 562e, 564c; VI, 593b-594d. 
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in the Son, the Son himself is different from creation, and “by nature 
separated from it".? 

Another verb which the Alexandrian archbishop applies in a way 
very similar to neooeivou, is &vundeyeiv, ‘to exist in’. In chapter 31 of the 
Thesaurus (448CD), Cyril says of *uncreated', ‘incorruptible’, ‘immortal’ 
and ‘invisible’, not only that they “are attached naturally to” God, but 
also that they “exist in God by nature (xata bow Evundexovta)”, while 
they are not themselves substances. And things can exist substantially 
in human beings.? This verb, too, not only indicates the relationship 
between secondary substances and their properties, but also between 
individuals and their attributes. It can denote that ‘will’, ‘knowledge’ 
and *wisdom' exist in created beings like men or angels." It is used 
for things that exist in something else through participation. And we 
find it several times in contexts in which Cyril argues that the Word is 
not something that exists in God like, for example, a word in a human 
being, but that he has his own hypostasis. This will be discussed in 
section 3.3. 

Both verbs, noooeivaı and évundeyew, may be regarded as meta- 
phors of place. Cyril of Alexandria also utilizes other terms of this 
genre to describe the relationship of a substance with its characteristics, 
most notably the verb ‘to lie’ (xeioüou) and the prepositions ‘round’ 
(neoi) and ‘in’ (èv). A passage in which several such other metaphors 
of place come together is Thesaurus, 156AB. The question is how it is 
possible that in Philippians 2 Christ is called ‘equal to God’, while at 
the same time he is regarded as smaller, since he has suffered death. 
It is impossible that both ‘greater’ and ‘smaller’ apply to “one and the 
same [subject]” naturally (pvowdc). Therefore, it must be investigated 


® Ibid, 28B: étegdv ti got. TO uetéyov magà TO ueteyÓuevov, and: xoxà vow 
avtijc Sujonuévoc. After an investigation of the concept of participation in Cyril 
of Alexandria’s New Testament commentaries—especially his Commentary on John—, 
Keating (2004), 162, comes to similar conclusions. He sees three basic principles of 
participation at work: “(1) that which participates is necessarily distinct (and distinct in 
kind) from that which is participated in; (2) that which participates possesses the quality 
it receives only in part and from without; that which is participated in necessarily 
possesses that quality fully and by nature; (3) that which participates can lose what it 
has by participation; that which has a quality by nature cannot lose it”. 

#3 Dial. Trin. Il, 421bc: “For although we have our being in time, we are born 
together with the things that substantially exist in us and that are inseparably attached 
to us by nature (óuo tois OVOLWÖWT EVUNAEKOVOL xal IXWELOTWT tooorzequaóotv ANOYEV- 
voueða)”. 

H Thesaurus, 101D, 452A. 

45 Ibid., 232B: && ts uetoyñs £vuáo&ou. 
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how we can maintain both with respect to God the Word, and how we 
can hold that “the two lie round one single [subject]”.“ The answer 
is: he is equal to his Begetter, insofar as (xad6) he is God by nature 
(qos), and he is said to have been made smaller, insofar as he has 
become man. Cyril then asks: if someone takes equality away from his 
natural existence, where will it further lie, or what place will that which 
has been taken from the Son have?" In other words, if the Son is said 
not to be equal naturally to the Father—as Cyril's opponents do—what 
will be the metaphysical place of the ‘equal’ to which the apostle Paul 
testifies? 

Another example can be found in the Dialogues on the Trinity. Here, 
Cyril of Alexandria writes that accidents or also the things that nat- 
urally inhere the substances of certain beings? do not have an inde- 
pendent existence, but they are seen round (regt) the substances of the 
beings, or in (èv) them. And he asks what place (noiov ... tónov) ‘un- 
born’ is presumed to have in God. If it is something that lies (xeiwevov) 
by itself in its own existence, while it is, as ‘they’ say, a property of God, 
it is something else than the one whose property it 1s (421d). The sim- 
ple nature of God would then be doubled, composed of the Father and 
the unborn. And the archbishop of Alexandria concludes that we had 
better not listen to these seemingly wise men. 

As with the things ‘attached to’ or ‘existing in’ substances, Cyril 
distinguishes clearly between the things round the substances and 
the substances themselves. ‘Incorruptible’, ‘immortal’ and ‘uncreated’ 
do not signify the substance, but one of the things round (neoi) the 
substance.“ Natural properties are said to lie round or in a (secondary) 
substance, but also round or in individuals, while separable accidents 


16 "Thesaurus, 156B: regi tov Eva xai povov và Sto xeïoðan. 

47 Ibid.: mot 81) Aoınöv xeioeton and zoiov ... tov tónov. A similar expression can be 
found in Dial. Trin. I, 451e. 

48 Dial. Trin. IL, 421c: ta ovußeßnxóta i xai pvomõs évovta tats vwov odolac. 

49 Thesaurus, 452BC. A little further: “Therefore, the substances will not be known 
on the basis of the things round (noi) the substances, but on the basis of what they are 
by themselves (xa^ &avtäg)”. 

50 Ibid., 344D: the things that lie in the same nature (tà £v ti adti pboet xeipeva) 
[natural properties] are common to all the things of the same species, but the preroga- 
tives that are added [separable accidents] are not fastened (änterau) to the [secondary] 
substance. See also tbid., 144C, 449A, 452C. An interesting verb is applied in Dial. Trin. 
II, 433de: the things that do not have their own hypostasis, hover round (negınotwneva) 
the substances of the beings. 
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lie round or in individuals?! The verb xeiodaı and the preposition zeoít 
are also employed in relation to other metaphysical notions, but it 1s not 
relevant to discuss these at the moment.’ 

While rroooeivaı is found more often in the Thesaurus than in the Dia- 
logues, the reverse holds true for &veivau, ‘to inhere’. Although this verb 
is also applied to separable accidents,” it seems that it is mostly used 
for natural characteristics, which are inseparable from the substances. 
Twice, ‘accidents’ (tà ovußeßnxöte) and ‘inherent factors’ (và £vóvro) 
are mentioned side by side as together forming the group of things that 
do not have their own existence, but are regarded as round the sub- 
stances, existing in them.*! The ‘inherent factors’ then indicate the nat- 
ural properties. This is made explicit in one of these cases, where the 
adverb ‘naturally’ is added: qvovxóg évovta. Elsewhere, the participle 
‘inhering’ is placed parallel to ‘substantial’, which once more indicates 
that it concerns a natural characteristic.? 

The way in which Cyril of Alexandria employs the various terms 
confirms and elaborates the image of his metaphysics that was painted 
after the discussion of the verb noooeivou. There is a core which consists in 
a substance, including its differentiae. The natural properties, which are inseparable 
‚from the substance, and which include the propria and the inseparable attributes, 
‘are attached to’, ‘exist in’, ‘he round’ or ‘in’ both the secondary substance and the 
primary substances that fall under it. The (separable) accidents ‘are attached to’, 


9! Thesaurus, 156B: both the equality by nature and the being smaller because of the 
incarnation lie round the (incarnate) Word. /bid., 4490, 452D, 596AB. Dial. Trin. I, 
421cd. 

52 Thesaurus, 120A: the words that are fitting to a slave lie round (neoızeineva) 
the noöownov of the inhumanation (tij; évavdewmoews); see section 3.5. Ibid., 3200, 
324AB, 595CD; Dial. Trin. IL, 434bc. 

53 A clear example in which &veivaı applies to a separable accident can be found in 
Dial. Trin. VI, 620a. Christ is called “the giver and ruler of the strength that inhered 
(£vovong)” the apostles, when they healed the sick and raised the dead. It is obvious 
that this strength is not a natural attribute of the apostles, while it 1s nevertheless said to 
‘inhere’ them. 

5t Dial. Trin. 1L, 421c (see n. 48), 433e: ta èv vá&e TOV ouußeßnrötwv i xoi EvdvtwV 
Anko xatnoudpynueva. The word ‘accident’ is taken in a narrower sense, here, to 
indicate only the separable properties. Cf. chapter 2, n. 93. 

55 Dial. Trin. I, 414c: tig &vobong te xoi obowddovg ozeooyfic. Cf. ibid., 396a: atá ye 
tovs Evövrag t ost Aóyovc. In one place (ibid. VIL, 635c) Cyril even writes that the 
differentia ‘rational’ inheres (éveott) man. A somewhat different use of the verb is its 
application to ‘unborn’ as a characteristic of the hypostasis of the Father, rather than 
of the substance: [tò åàyévvntov] &veivat qapev và Aóyo TH megi ye Tg 9xooráosoc vo 
Oz09 xoi IIaxoóc (ibid. IL, 433c). 
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exist in’, ‘le round? or w the primary substances. The natural characteristics, even 
the differentiae, and sometimes the separable accidents, are also said to ‘inhere’ the 
substance. 


3.3. "Ynóotaotc 


Neither Plato nor Aristotle used the word ünöotaoız as a philosophi- 
cal term.” In Aristotle's scientific works we encounter the word in the 
sense of ‘sediment’, a meaning which it also had in medical writings.” 
Its introduction into philosophy is usually attributed to the Stoics, for 
whom the word indicated the actualization of the primal matter (also 
called ovoía) into individual things, or the result of this actualization: 
the existence of individual beings? The Peripatetics were less inter- 
ested in the dynamics of actualization and employed the word for the 
existence and reality of individual things.? In relation to the different 
metaphysics of neo-Platonism, Porphyry adapted the meaning of the 
term. He distinguishes between perfect (tée) and divided (ueotovat) 
hypostases. Only the three highest ones are called ‘perfect’, while the 
One is regarded as beyond hypostasis. All the other beings which come 
into existence as a result of the overflowing of the three perfect ones, 
belong to the divided hypostases.‘’ 

Hammerstaedt emphasizes that, although ünöotaoıg and oVoia were 
not completely synonymous during the period from Origen to Athana- 
sius, there was a close relationship between the two notions, in that 
a different hypostasis implied a different substance; it did not indicate 
individual realities of the same substance.?' According to him, the trini- 
tarian controversy in the fourth century led to a new understanding of 
the word txdotaotc: it was now applied to the individual existence of 


6 Studer (1974), 1256. 

57 Dórrie (1955), 58£., n. 1; Köster (1977), 573£. 

58 Dorrie (1955), 48-58; Studer (1974), 1256; Köster (1977), 575£. However, Hammer- 
staedt (1992) argues that, until Porphyry introduced its neo-Platonic meaning, there was 
no specific Stoic understanding of tadotaotc, to be distinguished from that of other 
philosophical schools. 

59 Dorrie (1955), 58-61; Studer (1974), 1256; Köster (1977), 576. 

60 Dórrie (1955), 73£.; Hammerstaedt (1994), 996. 

6! Hammerstaedt (1994) 991£, 993, 996, 1005. See also Hammerstaedt (1991). In 
these two articles Hammerstaedt refers to other authors, who maintain that already 
before the fourth century there were Christian writers who spoke of more than one 
ünooraaıg that share the same ovoia. 
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Father, Son and holy Spirit, who do not each have their own substance, 
but who are consubstantial.? However, it took some time before this 
new meaning of ózóotaotc was accepted in other areas of theology as 
well, most notably in christology.9 Other authors differ from Hammer- 
staedt in their assessment of the meaning of badotaotc in various times 
and contexts, but two aspects frequently recur: (1) it denotes real exis- 
tence; (2) it indicates separate existence. This very brief overview goes 
to show that there was no fully unambiguous definition of the term, 
which Cyril of Alexandria could adopt. We will have to distil from his 
own writings what he understood by the word. 

A relevant passage can be found at the beginning of the eighth 
chapter of the Thesaurus.“ Cyril writes against those who say that the 
Son is not like the Father, but like his will (BovAnots). He asks whether 
the will is something that exists by itself (ónéot] abu] Rad” ĉavthv; 
101B), or not. If it were, then it would be a third besides the Father 
and the Son, and the Son would not be only-begotten. But if it is 
not, then they would compare the Son, who exists by himself, with 
something which does not exist by itself, but exists ın some of the 
beings (évumdeyet ... tHV Óvvov toiv; ro1D). The technical term that 
occurs most frequently in this passage is *enhypostatic (£vvztóoratog)': 
that which exists by itself is enhypostatic, that which does not exist by 
itself is ‘anhypostatic (dvunöotatog)’. 

What is notable is that oùoia and its derivatives are placed side by 
side with $zóoraotg and its derivatives, which implies that the two 
terms have a close relationship. Cyril speaks of regarding the will as 
“substantial and hypostatic (ovowwdy xoi bmootatixiv)” (ro1B), or as not 
existing hypostatically (xa? ünöotaoıv) nor being a living and existing 
substance (ovoíav; 101B). He asks how that which has not attained the 
status of a substance (eig ovoiav Eveydev) could be likened to that which 
is hypostasized (t@ úgeotnxóti; 101C). In this passage, he even employs 
&vovotoc as a synonym of &Evunöorarog.®% The word évovotos is found 


62 Hammerstaedt (1994) 1020-1023. 

63 Ibid., 1002, 1031. 

6t Thesaurus, 101A-1050. 

65 It is clear from the whole argumentation that here ‘enhypostatic’ does not have 
the meaning it will later receive: being hypostasized in the hypostasis of another being. 
It simply means: existing by itself, not in another being as an attribute. 

96 Thesaurus, 104A: A&óev«vou yào Sti tots £v oto(q xoi ÜNOOTADEL ztoóc xà &votoud TE 
^oi EVUMOOTATA N ÖNOLÖTNS T] KATA TODTO OWLETAL, oU MEDS và ETEQOYEVT] xai EV ETEQOLS 
&xovra tò eivai. The meaning of the sentence is not immediately obvious. It seems that 
by "things in a substance and a hypostasis" are meant things that are hypostasized. And 
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in five other places in the Thesaurus, in all of which the Son is called 
the living and &vovotoc will (BovAnots or BovAN) of the Father The 
meaning of the word in this phrase could be similar to ‘consubstantial’, 
in which case it would be related to ‘secondary substance’, not to 
‘primary substance’. But Cyril’s commentary to John 8:28 suggests 
that in this phrase, too, &vovotoc is synonymous with Evunöotatog. For 
here, he places both ‘enhypostatic’ and évovotog in parallel with ‘living’, 
while évovotog is also opposed to ‘anhypostatic’.® ‘Thus, it is likely that 
in all these instances évovotog is synonymous with &vunöotatog and is 
related to ‘primary substance’. 

In chapter 8 of the Thesaurus, then, tadotacic is employed synonymously 
with the Aristotelian primary substance. Its use is consistent with Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s understanding of the Trinity as one substance and three hypostases. However, 
his use of ovoia as primary substance, as synonymous with ‘hyposta- 
sis’, is not in line with the archbishop's usual trinitarian terminology. 
According to Liébaert, several of the terms in this chapter are charac- 
teristic of Didymus the Blind's vocabulary, by whom Cyril may have 
been influenced when he wrote it.” 

In the twentieth chapter we find a passage which speaks in a similar 
way about ‘hypostasis’.”! In an objection from Eunomius it is stated that 
the Son cannot be the wisdom and the word of the Father, for wisdom, 


the same applies to tà évovoid te «oi £vunootara. Thus, it says that hypostasized things 
should only be compared with other hypostasized things, not with things from another 
genus, that is, from one of the other categories than primary substance, things that have 
their being in other things. 

97 "Thesaurus, 1050, 257C, 260D, 261B, 360B. The word is not found in the Dialogues 
on the Trinity. 

68 In line with this, Liddell & Scott (1996) gives as the primary meaning of évototoc 


“= ouugung” (and as a second meaning: “= xodvztjpov’). The word is also found in 
Athanasius, Contra Arianos U, c. 2, in a similar context: “..., then it is not ambiguous 


that he is the living will of the Father, and the évovouog évéogyeta, and the true Word”, 
Oratio I, 2%, in: Athanasius (1998). Archibald Robertson translates it in NPNF, second 
series, vol. 4, 349, by ‘essential’, and refers in a footnote to c. 28 (p. 363), where the 
Son is called ‘essential Wisdom (obowöng oogia)’, Oratio I, 28°*, in: Athanasius (1998). 
Lampe, however, gives as the first meaning “= &vvrtóoratoc opp. &vovotoc, existing as 
a substance, really existing”, and as a second meaning “opp. étegoyevijs, of the same 
substance". 

69 In Jo. V.5, vol. 2, 47 (527b) and 48 (527d). Pusey translates &vovotog here with 
‘inbeing’. Athanasius writes in De Synodis, 41.8, something very similar: he is not 
anhypostatic, but “the living Word and the &vovoros Wisdom”, in: Athanasius (1935— 
1941), 267?* 26. Stead (1978), 38, translates évo$otoc ooqía by ‘essential Wisdom’. 

70 Liébaert (1951), 60. 

7| Thesaurus, 321D-324B. 
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knowledge and word are not enhypostatic (évumdotatoc), nor are they 
living beings, while the Son is a living being. Cyril responds that with 
man a word is indeed anhypostatic (àvvztóovoxoc), and although we use 
the same term ‘word’ for the Son, this does not imply that the divine 
Word is also anhypostatic. He is rather “living one from living one, 
and hypostasized one from hypostasized one".? And similarly, although 
with us wisdom and knowledge do not lie in a hypostasis by themselves, 
this does not imply that the wisdom that exists in God also misses being 
enhypostatic by itself! In this context the word ovoia is employed 
twice. First, Cyril says that Eunomius forgets that he 1s speaking about 
the divine o$oía, and that he defines the things that are attached 
(noooóvro) to that substance on the basis of human standards. And he 
concludes that the things of God surpass human things as much as he 
differs from man with respect to the formula of the substance. Here 
ovoia should be regarded as the one divine substance, in accordance 
with the archbishop's usual trinitarian terminology. 

There are various other places in the Thesaurus where £vvztóovavoc 
and àvvzóoratoc are used, always carrying the same meaning of (not) 
having existence by itself.”* It is noteworthy that Cyril writes that the 
holy Spirit is “the natural and living and enhypostasized operation 
(Eveoyeıa) of the divine substance", thus making clear that the Spirit 
has his own existence, just as the Father and the Son.” 

When we turn to the Dialogues on the Trinity we see that the distinction 
between substance and hypostasis is much more clear-cut than in the Thesaurus, 
except for the expression that the Son is born or has come from the substance of the 
Father. In the first dialogue Cyril of Alexandria 1s quite explicit about 
this. When B asks whether the Son is in his own substance besides 
that of the Father, A responds that the Son 1s not in another substance 
besides the substance of God, but rather in the hypostasis of the Son.” 


? Thesaurus, 324A: Cav èx Lovrog xai bpeotynxwcs & óqeouoóroc Eotl. 
3 Ibid., 324AB: oox èneiðneo Å èv utv copia xai &xiovr]u ovx &v óxootáost xeivat 
nað’ gavtiv, dua todto xoi fj vuxóoyovoa TH Os ooqía tò évumdotatog civar xo" 
&avti|v Cyurodrjoetat. 

™ In Thesaurus, Yo1AÀ—105C, &vunöotatog occurs eight times, and dvunöotarog three 
times. In ibid., 321D-324B, both adjectives are found two times. In ibid., 80C, the 
Son is said to be “the enhypostatic Word”, while in tbid., 2970, it is stated that the 
word of men is not enhypostatic. See for two references where the Spirit is called “the 
enhypostatic operation” the next note. 

75 Thesaurus, 596C; similarly, in ibid., 580A. 

76 Dial. Trin. I, 408cd: Oùx £v odoia wGAhov Erega naod viv oc Osob, GAN èv 
bzootáoti tjj óc Yioo. 
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When B infers from this that substance and hypostasis are two different 
things, A confirms it: the separation and the space between them are 
great, since the substance contains the individuals." And he illustrates 
it by taking man as an example: ‘substance’ applies to all individual 
men, who each are in their own separate hypostasis (409ab). It 1s clear 
that here Cyril applies the meaning of hypostasis that, according to 
Hammerstaedt, evolved during the trinitarian controversy in the fourth 
century: individual beings that are consubstantial. 

In the second dialogue we encounter the same distinction between 
substance and hypostasis: that which is the same with respect to sub- 
stance is distinguished in particular hypostases.? But now the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria elaborates somewhat on his metaphysics. When 
discussing the status of the word ‘unborn’ as applied to the Father, he 
distinguishes between two sorts of beings (t@v óvrov). On the one hand, 
there are those which are in their own stations and which are assigned 
to be what they are enhypostatically.”” On the other hand, there are 
those without station, which are not founded in their own natures, but 
hover round the substances of the beings.*? Because the latter ones can 
join themselves (ovufijvou) to one or another of the beings, they almost 
seem to exist hypostatically together with the things that possess them, 
and falsely present another's nature as their own.?' Cyril goes on to 
explain that it 1s the accidents and the inherent attributes that do not 
exist in themselves but in others.? This is in line with what we saw 
in section 3.2.2: natural properties inhere secondary as well as primary 
substances, while separable accidents lie round primary substances, that 
1s, hypostases. 

In the sixth dialogue, too, we find a passage in which ovoía refers 
to what is common and ünöotaoıg to what is distinct in Father, Son 
and holy Spirit. According to Cyril, his opponents regard the Son as an 
instrument of the Father, since he is called the ‘power’ of God (see, e.g., 


77 Ibid. 1, 408d: Nai * nord yào tò dteigyov xai Suk uéoov ywooŭv, eimeo Eotiv Å ovoia 
TOV HAÉXAOTA TEQLERTUAN. 

79 See n. 14. 

79 Dial. Trin. II, 433d: tà uèv onee èv idtars Eöoaug &ori xol why xoi tò eivar Todo’ 
ÖNEQ EOTLV EVUNOOTATWG ÖLERÄNEOWOATO. 

80 Ibid., 433de: và 8& Ode uèv obx exer nodEv, EEedQa Sé uãàhov Eotı, xai èv iSicis uèv 
00x EENGELOUEVA PLoEOL, TAs ÖE ye TOV ÖVIWV ovotac NEQLMOTWUEVO. 

N p q > TAÇ OE Y S TEQ u 

9! [hid., 433€: wovovovyi xai ovvupeotdvat toic EXovoı Soxet, iSiav SE oneg quUow tv 

OA Xorotav Wevdetau. 


9? Ibid., 433e (see n. 54). 
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1Cor. 1:24). But the archbishop himself argues that this power, being 
the Son, is living and enhypostatic (£vunöotatog), issuing forth from 
the Father as from a source, and pre-eminent by the properties of the 
divinity, not adventitiously, but substantially (odowößg; 618b). A asks 
whether the Word, being regarded as exisüng in its own hypostasis 
(tò eivar ... nað óxóotaow ihv), is not another (&tegos) besides 
the Father, and B responds that he certainly 1s another, and that he 
exists separately, although he 1s consubstantial.? A then broadens the 
discussion to include the holy Spirit. He says that the nature of the one 
Godhead is known in the holy consubstantial Trinity, and that Father, 
Son and holy Spirit are perfect with respect to their own hypostasis 
(nað bxdotaow ióvajv). The divine operation may be regarded as the 
work of the one substance, as something common, but also as fitüng to 
each of the three hypostases separately. 


We encounter the word ünöotaoıg also a number of times in quotations 
from or references to Hebr. 1:3: “the imprint of his hypostasis", both 
in the Thesaurus and in the Dialogues. In these contexts ünöotaoıg does 
not necessarily have a technical meaning, but in the fifth dialogue Cyril 
argues, over against certain opponents (557de), that the Son 1s not an 
anhypostatic imprint, nor an accident, but rather hypostasized by himself 
(558de). In the fourth dialogue (537a-544a), 61óotaotc occurs a few times 
in a discussion on the status of the Son in the work of creation. It 
seems that here ozóotaotg is used as a synonym for ünae&ız, without 
emphasizing that this existence is separate, by itself (and once in a clearly 
non-technical sense; 540c). 


It may be concluded that when the archbishop of Alexandria employs the term 
dnooraoıs in a technical sense, he denotes something that exists by itself —lo 
be distinguished from accidents and inherent. attributes. Although in the The- 


83 Dial. Trin. VI, 618c: “Ypéotyxe yào löırög, ei xoi Zotw ópoovotoc. 

9* Thid., 618de: GAN fj Evös tõv ovouaouévov Syuoveyim aoc, èp Ötwrreo àv 
Aéyorto YEvEodaL TUXOV, £véoynuo. LEV AUTOD, MA Sid zt&onc £oyxevou Tig Üeóvitoc xai 
Tis NEO x1(ow EOTLV OVOLAG GTOTEAEOUG, KOLVOV LEV oneg TL, NAV xal Oude Excotwo 
790007: MEEMOV, TO ToivuV Ex Was PiOEWS £veoyoUuevov WS Si TELWV ÜNOOTÜOEDV 
ngenoL àv xai ióv«c ErAoTN, ravreAeloc &yovor xa” &avu]v. The same view is repeated 
somewhat further down in the same dialogue: 620e-621a. 

95 Xagaxtho ts óxootdosoc altod. See, e.g, Thesaurus, 49D, 132D, 240D, 476A; 
Dial. Trin. I, 398bc; IL, 452e; I, 467a; V, 550e; VI, 629b. 

96 This is also the sense that Galtier (19522) gives to the word, which, according to 
him, was its every-day, ‘primitive’ (366, 375) meaning: “une consistance distincte" (358); 
other expressions employed by him are “réalité en soi” (359), “réalité subsistante” (361), 
"réalité propre et distincte" (365), “un étre réel et distinct consistant et subsistant en 
lui-même” (382). 
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saurus we encounter passages in which ünöotaoıg and ovoía (understood 
as primary substance) are used synonymously, in the Dialogues Cyril 
emphasizes the distinction between the two terms: ‘substance’ indicates 
what the members of a genus or a species have in common, it con- 
tains the individuals, while ‘hypostasis’ denotes the individual beings, 
which may belong to the same substance. In both works ‘enhypostatic’ 
means ‘existing by itself’, while ‘anhypostatic’ refers, not to ‘being non- 
existent’, but to an existence which does not have its own hypostasis, 
but is attached to a hypostasis as an accident or an inherent attribute. 


3.4. (vois 


3.4.1. Dvoıg and obocia 


The word güoıg and other derivatives of the verb @vew abound in Cyril 
of Alexandria's trinitarian writings. And they can have various mean- 
ings. Most commonly, @votc is closely related to ovoia. Often the two 
words or related terms are found side by side, not just in direct ref- 
erence to Father and Son, but regularly also in more general state- 
ments, from which conclusions with respect to the divine hypostases 
are inferred. First, some examples from the Thesaurus. Things of which 
the formula is the same are of the same species and necessarily like 
each other naturally (GAAjots Eoıröta qvov«oc); and they are of the 
same substance (109A). Things that are naturally (pvow@c) in equality 
with each other are also consubstantial (140D). Things that are of the 
same substance (ovoiac) and nature (qvosoc) are more properly com- 
pared to each other (144A). The Son is all the things that are said to be 
attached to the Father naturally and substantially (qvov«óc te xoi ovot- 
wößg), such as truth, power and wisdom (244D). In many other places 
where the relationship between a substance and its characteristics 1s dis- 
cussed we see that terms related to tots and terms related to oooía are 
to some extent interchangeable (see 3.2.2). 

The picture we get from the Dialogues on the Trinity is no different. 
The Son may be called “connatural and consubstantial (óuoqvà te 
xal óuoovorov)” with the Father. ‘Consubstantial’ indicates identity of 


87 Dial. Trin. I, 392c. 
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nature.® The Son is consubstantial with the Father, since he is truly 
out of him and in him by nature and substantally And A puts the 
question: If ‘begotten’ defines the nature of the Son, and they say 
that he is, thus, of a different nature and foreign to the substance of 
the Father, what then?” Further, Scripture calls the Son light and life, 
wisdom and power, but we do not say that these names enclose his 
nature and that he is composed out of them, for he is simple, but 
on the basis of these attributes which are attached to him by nature 
and substantially (meooneyunötwv oVowößc), we arrive at a feeble 
contemplation of him.” 

It is clear, then, that in many places of Cyril of Alexandria's trinitar- 
lan writings gboıs and ovoia are closely related notions. ‘They are often 
employed in contexts in which the ontological relationship between two 
beings is discussed, the question whether they are consubstantial or not. 
Thus, the meaning of ovoia to which qois is linked is that of sec- 
ondary, not primary, substance. Does this imply that in these instances 
qvoic has a meaning close to secondary substance? The fact that some- 
times Cyril even speaks about ‘defining the nature’ instead of ‘defining 
the substance’,” suggests that this is the case. Even so, Labelle comes to 
a different assessment. He points to the parallel between xatà tov tis 
voews Aóyov and xatà tov tod mwg sivari Adyov,” he regards wg eivat 
as referring to ‘how’ a substance is actualized, and concludes that @v- 
ots denotes the real, concrete being, synonymous with ‘hypostasis’.°' He 
explicitly distances himself from the interpretation given by Grillmeier 
and Hebensperger? Hebensperger summarizes Cyril’s understanding 
as follows: “essence = 6 tod nwg eivat Aöyog = being such = physis” ,® 
while the usual expression for ‘essence’ is oVoto.” It may be added that, 
in Hebensperger's view, pboıg is essence considered as the principle of 
operation.” And this principle of operation is the will (povAnoic) of God 


88 Ihid., 394€: TO Óptoovotov, xaitor TAUTÖTNTA (vovv ev giáo. xataðnioðv. 

99 Thid., 405€: xatà dow xai ovoLMdacs. 

90 Ibid., II, 423bc: &tegopva è tatty rov xai AAAOTQLOV eivai paor Tis odoias TOD 
IIatoóc. 

9! Thid., V, 558cd. 

92 Thesaurus, 444C. Dial. Trin. II, 423bc; VI, 587de. 

93 "Thesaurus, 152CD. 
* Labelle (1979), 36-39. 
95 Ibid., 37, n. 9. 
Hebensperger (1927), 85: “Wesenheit = 6 tot nwg eivor Aöyog = Sosein = Physis”. 
97 Ibid., 75. 
99 [hid.. 89. 
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for the creature.” One might say that Labelle regards qvoic more as 
hypostasis, while Hebensperger interprets it as secondary substance. 

In order to come to a conclusion, let us examine the passage in 
which qot and zog eivaı are placed side by side, to which Labelle 
refers: 


The things that are deprived of natural likeness (pvowrfis óuotónroc) to 
one another, and that are separated xatà tov tod sog eivat Adyov, are 
distinguished rather by ‘like’ and ‘unlike’, and certainly not by ‘greater’ 
and ‘smaller’. If, therefore, xavà tov víjg pioews Aöyov, the Father in 
relation to the Son is one, let the hostile fellow-inquirers say to us in what 
way ‘greater’ and ‘smaller’ apply to them. But if the Son is introduced as 
in every way separated and divorced from the substance (ovoias) of the 
Father and understood by you [to be] of another nature (Et£oag q$oscoc), 
how do the things that are in every way separated xaxà tov tot nws eivat 
)óyov admit of comparison with each other?!” 


The structure of this passage is as follows. First, Cyril gives the general 
rule that ‘greater’ and ‘smaller’ apply to things that are similar by 
nature. The other two sentences are opposed to each other by uév ... 
dé. The middle sentence gives the position in which, according to the 
rule, comparison 1s possible: Father and Son are one with respect to 
qvotc. The last sentence gives the opposite view: they are of a different 
qvo. The wording in each of the three sentences pleads against 
Labelle's interpretation. If gboıs would merely indicate a real, concrete 
being, and not include the notion of essence, the expression 'natural 
likeness’ in the first sentence does not make sense. In the second 
sentence, the word qvoig is used to express Cyril’s own opinion: Father 
and Son are one with respect to úo and can be called ‘greater’ 
and ‘smaller’. Since Father and Son are one with regard to ovoía and 
not regarding hypostasis, q$otc should be interpreted as ovoía rather 
than as hypostasis. And finally, in the third sentence, ‘separated from 
the ovoia’, ‘of another púoig’, and ‘separated xarà tov tot wg eivat 
)óyov' apparently indicate the same view of the ontological relationship 
between Father and Son. If o$oía stands for ‘essence’, as Labelle 
himself states, it is more plausible that gboıs and xoc eivat refer to 
‘essence’ as well instead of to a concrete being, 

In his discussion, Labelle regards nwg eivaı as synonymous with 
toıwoöe eivor, and he links them with ‘quality’. But ‘quality’ is more 


99 Ibid., 21, 53, 60. 
100 Thesaurus, 152C D. 
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related to secondary substance, which includes the substantial qual- 
ities,” than to hypostasis, which denotes individual existence. Cyril 
of Alexandria even applies toudode eivor to the proprium ‘uncreated’, 
which shows that there is no notion of separate existence involved in 
this expression, for ‘uncreated’ applies to the substance of God, not just 
to one of the hypostases. *'Uncreated' is not itself a substance, he writes, 
but it signifies that the substance which is ordered in opposition to the 
uncreated substance “is not such”, that is, is not uncreated, but cre- 
ated.'? Similar to the propria of man and horse, ‘uncreated’ does not 
signify what God is by nature, but that he “is such”.! The phrase aac 
etvat, then, which Labelle rightly links with @vouc, designates an essence 
or a secondary substance, not a hypostasis or individual existence. 

The conclusion may be that in many cases in which pdborc and its related 
terms are placed parallel to ovoia and its related terms, qóow; has a meaning 
which ıs close to secondary substance. However, when it is applied to living 
beings, as it mostly is, the fact that q$oic is derived from the verb qvew 
adds a connotation which ovoía does not have: a being has its nature, its 
secondary substance, because it has received it by birth from its parents. ‘Thus, 
Cyril writes: “For further, being the same in substance may in this 
way, according to the law of nature, extend from him [the Father] 
to the Son”.! For this reason, it is important for Cyril that Christ is 
truly the Son of God the Father by nature, and not by grace or by 
adoption, for ‘Son by nature’ implies consubstantiality.!”® There are a 
number of expressions containing the word qvo; in Cyril’s trinitarian 
writings which he employs to denote that the Word is consubstantial 
with the Father: ‘Son by nature’,!% ‘out of him by nature’,!” ‘God by 


10! See section 2.4.1. 

102 Thesaurus, 28C: tot uù towWode eivat ... TÒ oNnWavtxdv. 

103 Tbid., 445B: où ti &ow onuaïvov xarà qot Oedc, GAN St todode &ou. 

104 Dial. Trin. IT, 434de. 

105 See chapter 2, nn. 152 and 153. In Thesaurus, 104B, Cyril states that not even the 
things that have a created nature are known to have as accident the bringing forth of 
something inferior (tò yeigova), for a man does not beget something else than what he 
is himself. On this, neo-Platonism has the opposite view. For example, Plotinus writes: 
“What is always perfect, begets always something eternal, and it begets something less 
(€hattov) than itself” (Zinneads V.1.6). Christianity’s doctrine of the consubstantiality 
of the divine hypostases is, then, incompatible with neo-Platonic thought. See also 
Meijering (1974), 21 and 26. 

106 "Thesaurus, 189C, 320B; Dial. Trin. I, 413€; cf. IL, 418e (each time xaxà qvo). 

107 "Thesaurus, 116B (£& aùtoð xatà qóow); 241D (èg abro6 xatà pow); 316C (86 
avtod pvoxõs neoEMovrog). Dial. Trin. I, 405e (GAnP@c EE aùtoð te xoi Ev abta xatà 
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nature’,!® ‘of the same nature’ or ‘natural identity’,'” ‘not of another 
nature’,!!? ‘like him by nature’ or ‘not unlike him by nature’."! 

‘By nature’ (xaxà @bow or qvos), then, has two meanings. First, it 
can be synonymous with ‘substantially’ (odoıwößg) and indicate that a 
being is something because that something belongs to the substance 
of that being, either as differentia, or as proprium, or as inseparable 
attribute. In this way the words ‘God’, ‘Lord’, ‘incorruptible’ and ‘king’ 
are applied, not just to the Father, but also to the Son; he is these things 
‘really and by nature’.!!? In this sense, Cyril can also speak of what the 
swan or the snow,' the human body,' or we as human beings! are 
by nature. 

The second meaning of ‘by nature’ is applied, not to something 
that belongs to a being substantially but to (the result of) a ‘natural’ 
process by which a being produces a second being with the same 
secondary substance. This is the case when the Word is called ‘Son 
by nature’. ‘Son’ is not something that belongs to the divine substance 
as differentia, proprium or inseparable attribute, for in that case it 
would be a predicate of the Father and of the holy Spirit as well. It 
rather refers to the natural process by which the Word is born from the 
Father, thus receiving the same substance as the Father. Similarly, in the 
Dialogues, the Father is called ‘Father by nature’ to indicate a process by 
which the divine Son is born, who has the same substance as the Father. 
‘Father’ does not belong to the divine substance, for it applies only to 


vow xai oVowößg); IL, 417a (8E avtod xata pvow yevvytoc); IL, 422e (£uzequxzóva xoi 
yeyevviuévov). 

108 Thesaurus, 109C, 116A, 149D, 153A, 156B, 316C, 496C, 496D (pboe or xatà 
qot). 

109 Thesaurus, 141C (Sià tavtótntos Pvorxijc); 501C (Öuopung); 517D (óuoqvnc). Dial. 
Trin. I, 391d (önogung); I, 392c (óuoqvà); I, 405d (Guo@urs); IL, 429b (in B's argumenta- 
tion: xarà qot 6 arc). 

110 Cf. Thesaurus, 517A (Etegogpun); cf. 552B (Etegopung). Dial. Trin. I, 395c (ovy &téoac 
eivat pboewg); cf. IL, 418b (veooquó); cf. IL, 423bc (EteQopva); cf. IL, 438d (Eteooiwg &yov 
xatà viv quor). 

111 Thesaurus, 29A (&vóuovoc xatà qóow); 101A (xarà plow eopovotv); 104D (xaxà 
vow duotoc); 109C (tiv &ugéostav. Tv exer xarà quo); 232C (gvovajv thv óuotoow); 
316 (ov £ovot tiv qvow àvóuovoc). Dial. Trin. III, 498a (&vopoistyta pvomnv); cf. V, 
584b (&vóuotoc xaxà qot). 

112 Thesaurus, 109B: &otıv Svtws obtw xai xaxà pbow. See also ibid., 121C, 149D, 153A, 
256B (quvov«óc), 320D; Dial. Trin. I, 392a; VI, 592de (the Spirit is holy by nature). 

113 Ibid., 446C. 

114 Thid., 452C. 

115 Dial. Trin. I, 393e; IL, 431d (creatures by nature and sons by grace). 
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one of the three hypostases. ‘Father by nature’ is distinguished from 
being called ‘Father’ improperly, which applies when ‘Father’ indicates 
that he is the cause of created beings.!!° 


The archbishop of Alexandria employs various forms of the verb @vew 
to express this process. The Father is called 6 qoac, ‘the Begetter’, in 
relation to the Son, who is ‘born’ (àvagús) out of (the substance of) 
the Father.!!? The verb negvrevaı and its derivatives is found much more 
often in both trinitarian works. It can denote the natural process itself 
by which one being produces a second being with the same substance. 
Thus, it is said of the Word that he is born (neqvxóro) out of God.!!? But 
often, it is used to indicate that a particular property is not a separable 
accident, but that it is a differentia, a proprium or an inseparable 
attribute, handed down from one generation to the next. It can be 
translated by ‘it is natural’ or by the adverb 'naturally'.'?? We have come 
across a similar usage in Porphyry's /sagoge.?! 


This understanding of @vots is reminiscent of, though not identical 
to, that of Aristotle in Book II of his Physics." Aristotle distinguishes 
between beings that exist by nature (pVoeı), and beings that exist as 
the result of another cause. lo the first group belong living beings 
(C@a) and their parts, plants, and the elements of bodies (such as earth, 
fire, air, and water). They have in themselves a principle of movement 
and rest.'? Things in the other group are the result of craft-work (ao 
texvng), like a bed or a coat. They have no inherent (£upvrov) tendency 
to change, although the elements out of which they are composed (like 
stone or earth) may change, which means that things like beds and 
coats have the capacity to change, not inherently, but as an accident 
(ovußeßnxev). 

Thus, all things that have such a principle have a qvoic, and all these 
are a substance (ovoia), for it is a substrate, and a qois is always in 
a substrate.'** ‘According to nature (xarà vou)’ are these things and 


116 Ibid. Il, 432a-e. 

117 Thesaurus, 157A, 472B; Dial. Trin. VI, 622b; VII, 654d. In Dial. Trin. V, 582c, 
Abraham is similarly called 6 qoas of Isaac; cf. Dial. Trin. I, 402b. 

118 Dial. Trin. I, 391c, 405c. Cf. ibid. ILL, 465c. 

119 Thesaurus, 521A, 553D. C£. Dial. Trin. I, 411b, and IL, 422e. 

120 Thid., 164B, 200D; Dial. Trin. II, 422c; V, 565b. See also n. 43. 

121 See section 2.4.2. 

122 Aristotle, Physics, Book IL, c. 1, 192b9—193b?!. Greek edition: Aristotle (1979). 
Ibid., 192b!5-'*: tobtwv uév yao Exaotov èv Eavtd Goxiyv Éyev xivýoews xoi ov&ogoc. 
Ibid., 192b?? 9*: úo òè &yev boa. toravtny éxet &oyTlv. xal Eotıv Tavta votiva. obola 
' ÜMOREINEVOV vá TL, xal Ev ozoxeuiévo otv Ñ Pots Get. Presumably, the ‘it’ which is a 
substrate, 1s the substance mentioned in the previous clause. 
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everything that belongs to them by themselves (xa aovó), that is, 
inherently as rising upwards belongs to fire. For this (rising upwards) 
is not nature, nor does it have a nature, but it is ‘by nature’ (pvoet) 
and ‘according to nature’ (xaxà qvow). Aristotle adds that it is not the 
matter of beings, nor the four basic elements, that should be regarded 
as their nature and substance, but their form (uooqj) or essence (eidos), 
according to their defining formula."^ Finally qvotg is that towards 
which something grows (qiero). 

We see here that for Aristotle, too, qvotc and ovoía are closely related 
notions, without being fully synonymous. $votc is applied, not to all, 
but to a particular group of substances—those which have a principle 
of movement and rest within themselves.'*° And although both qvoic 
and ovota are identified with the essence of a thing, with the word gboıg 
the emphasis lies on the inherent development of the thing involved, 
while with ovoia the emphasis lies on the place the thing has in the 
whole order of realities. 

Hebensperger rightly points out that, when Cyril of Alexandria 
applies the term gvotc to God, its connotation cannot be the inherent 
growth toward a future goal, since God 1s regarded as immutable. 
Hebensperger, then, describes the úo as the essence regarded as 
the principle of operation. The examples given are God's goodness 
and the Spirit’s sanctification.'”” He explains this by stating that God's 
operation, not just within himself, but also towards creation, is an 
image of his inner nature. He refers for this to two passages in the 
Thesaurus (188C and 189D). 

One may say that in Cyril’s view a pboıg indeed contains a principle 
of operation, but he describes the relationship between the nature 
and the operations in different terms than Hebensperger suggests. 
First of all, the nature or the substance itself is unknowable; thus, the 
operation 1s not an image of the nature itself. A few times he states this 
explicitly;'?? but it is also quite clear from his metaphysics, in which the 
propria and the inseparable attributes do not indicate the substance or 
what something is ‘by nature’, but the things ‘round the substance’.!? 


135 Thid., 19ga30 31, 

126 Cf. Aristotle’s treatment of qois in the dictionary of the Metaphysics, Book V, 
1014b!6-1015 a”. 

127 Hebensperger (1927), 83. For the examples of God’s operation he refers to 
Thesaurus, 116A and 596D. 

128 Thesaurus, 28A; 441D. 

129 See section 3.2.2. 
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As he writes in Thesaurus, 452BC: Each of the words that we apply to 
God, like ‘Father’, ‘uncreated’, ‘incorruptible’ and ‘immortal’, 


is not indicative of the substance of God, as I already said above, but 
signifies one of the things round the substance. If then, on the basis of 
these words and significations, we are led to the knowledge of God, how 
shall we know his substance, when we learn only the things round it, and 
are not taught what he is by nature?!?? 


But although the divine substance or nature itself is unknowable, God’s 
properties are distinctive enough to draw conclusions regarding the 
consubstantiality of Father, Son and holy Spirit from the properties they 
have in common. Thus, from the fact that both Father and Son are 
called, and really are, ‘God’ and ‘Lord’ and ‘incorruptible’ and ‘king’, 
it may be inferred that there is ‘natural likeness’ between them, which 
in the Thesaurus amounts to consubstantiality.?' In the Dialogues Cyril 
reasons similarly with regard to the divinity of the holy Spirit. In order 
to find out whether the Spirit is God, is in God, and naturally out of 
him (88 adtot puvoimdc), he investigates whether the Spirit “is honoured 
substantially with the properties (iéudpaov) of the divinity".!? 


For Porphyry, ‘god’ is a species whose definition is ‘rational, immortal 
living being? It is obvious that this definition will not do for the 
archbishop of Alexandria, especially since, in the Tree of Porphyry, the 
genus ‘living being’ (C@ov) falls under ‘body’. There is even a passage 
in the Thesaurus (324BC) in which Cyril denounces Eunomius for calling 
the Son a living being (C@ov, written as C@ov). The Son calls himself ‘life’ 
(Cw), which is the reality (te@yua) that makes alive, Cyril argues, while 
a living being participates in that which makes alive. Cyril’s primary 
distinction is that between God and creation. In Thesaurus, 140C, he 
reasons as follows. If the whole cosmos of created beings is as it were 
one genus, with species under it, and the Son is a created being, then 
he would be a species of this genus, that is, of the cosmos. But the 
Son is said to exist before the cosmos, and species cannot be prior 
to their genus;!?* therefore, the Son is not out of the cosmos, but out 
of the maker of the cosmos, and consubstantial (with God). In the 


130 Knowledge of God, then, does not imply knowing God's substance (or nature), 
but knowing the things round the substance. Cf. Dialogues, 415ab: through the words 
*we have come to a moderate knowledge regarding it [the divine nature]". 

131 "Thesaurus, 109B. 

132 Dial. Trin. VO, 635c. 

133 Porphyry, Isagoge, 10! 9, 14! 5; cf. also 11? 

134 That species cannot be prior to their genus is mentioned by Aristotle in Topics, 
123a! 15, 
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Dialogues, Cyril expresses this by means of the word gvotc: “Among all 
the beings, then, we observe two natures". One nature of the being 
that exists always in the same way, the other nature is that of the things 
that have their being by creation. Here again, vot is more or less 
synonymous with secondary substance, but when all created beings are 
said to have one nature it denotes the secondary substance, not of a 
particular species, but of one of the highest genera. In line with Aristotle, 
Cyril applies the word qois a few times to sorts of matter, like fire and 
water, but also to stones or snow. And occasionally, @vois acquires 
the meaning of ‘essence’ in an even broader sense.!?? 


The main meaning of qoi in the trinitarian writings, then, is that 
of a common nature, the reality which a number of consubstantial 
individuals have in common. Sometimes, however, the Alexandrian 
archbishop gives an even more concrete sense to the term: it then 
denotes all the individuals that belong to the same secondary substance. 
In such instances, the word ‘whole’ (näoa or öAn) is often added. For 
example: “The divine Scripture subjects the whole nature of created 
beings (näoav ... thv qo) to the rule of servitude to God, saying: ‘All 
things are your servants’ [Psalm 118 / 119:91, LXXJ”.! “Human nature’ 
can thus stand for all human beings together, for the human race. We 
find this especially in soteriological contexts. For instance: “For he has 
become man, not bestowing his grace to some, and not to others, but 
having compassion on the whole (öAnv) fallen nature". We will return 
to this in section 3.4.4. 

When this meaning is applied to God, ‘the divine nature’ does not 
merely signify what Father, Son and holy Spirit have in common, but 
it refers to the whole Trinity. And since the unity of the Godhead is 
stronger than that between all human individuals, and God is really 
one, ‘the divine nature’ and ‘God’ are then virtually interchangeable. 
So, Cyril can write that the mediator indicates *to the people that 
which seems good to the undescribable and ineffable nature", that 


135 Dial. Trin. I, 411a: Avo tovyagodv èv bhotg voic ovot xovateousta quos. Cf. In Jo. 
1.6, vol. 1, 78 (52b). 

136 Tbid. II, 428a. 

137 Thesaurus, 344B and 445C. 

138 Thid., 256A (“the nature of an accident", to which it belongs that it can be taken 
away); Dial. Trin. IL, 451d (“the nature of colours”, by which he means that they are 
accidents). 

159 "Thesaurus, 485C. See also idem, 521D, and Jn Jo., V.4, vol. 2, 18 (507d). 

140 [n Jo. VI.1, vol. 2, 233 (654a). 

141 Dial. Trin. 1, 401d. 
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"the divine nature was roused to anger",'? and that one “shall worship 
the one and consubstantial nature, the Queen of all”. 

Some further considerations with regard to the meaning of gvots 
in Cyril of Alexandria’s trinitarian writings can best be discussed with 
reference to the publications by Ruth M. Siddals and Jacques Liebaert. 


3.4.2. Ruth M. Siddals’s Dissertation! 


In her dissertation, Ruth M. Siddals points to the importance of the 
term ‘nature’ in the treatment of ‘inherent factors’ and of things that 
are radiated from substances, such as fragrant scent from a flower, heat 
from fire, or sweetness from honey.!? By ‘inherent factors’ she under- 
stands all the properties of a substance, both the separable accidents 
and the ‘naturally inherent factors’, which include the propria and the 
inseparable attributes. In her initial discussion of ‘inherent factors’, a 
passage in the Dialogues which we have looked at before," ^ plays an 
important role.'* The word gvots appears three times in this passage: 
inherent factors “are not founded in their own natures”, they “falsely 
present another's nature as their own", and such a factor “has the 
nature of its possessor as its own". !? 

In her interpretation of this passage, Siddals writes that qualities “do 
not possess the nature of substances, but simply the nature of qualities". 


And: 


This picture of ‘borrowing nature’ strictly depends upon the ambiguity 
of the term qvoic. As we have seen, the nature of an inherent feature 
like a quality is different, GAdoteia, from the nature of a substance. 
Nonetheless, the inherent feature so inheres within the nature of the 
substance, that it is regarded as having acquired this substantial nature 
as its very own, albeit in a qualified way, o iðiav and iðiav doze. 


It seems, however, that a more consistent interpretation of the word 
gvots in these phrases makes more sense. Cyril is not really speaking 


142 Thid., 402d. 

143 Thid. II, 423ab. 

144 Siddals (1984). 

145 Ibid., 27—30 and 52-58. 

146 See nn. 54 and 79-82. 

147 Dial. Trin. II, 433c-434a. See Siddals (1984), 27 ff. 

148 Thid., 433d: èv iSiousg uèv obx èonosiouéva PoeoL;, 433e: iðiav Sé HomeQ púow tiv 
GAdotoiav wevdetat; 434a: quot dé thv TOD haydvtog oc idiav Éyet. 
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of ‘the nature of qualities’ here, but in all three cases tots may be 
regarded as 'substantial nature’. When he writes that inherent factors 
“are not founded in their own natures", he adds: “but (uév ... ôé) they 
hover round the substances of the beings". Thus, this phrase could be 
interpreted as: they do not have substantial natures of their own, in 
which they could be founded." When they “falsely present another's 
(&\Aoteicav) nature as their own”, once again, qot; can be read as 
‘substantial nature’: they do not have a substantial nature themselves, 
but because they are attached to a substantial nature, it looks as if 
that substantial nature is their own. And the third phrase, “has the 
nature of its possessor as its own", may be interpreted in the same 
way: an inherent factor does not have its own substantial nature, but 
the substantial nature to which it is attached, which 'possesses' it, is 
regarded as that of the inherent factor. 

On this interpretation, the term @vots remains linked with substan- 
tial beings, as it is in the vast majority of cases in the trinitarian writ- 
ings. But even then, its meaning in this passage cannot be the usual 
one, which is close to secondary substance. For in this case, it is not the 
essence of the substance that is envisaged, the secondary substance, but 
rather its separate existence. It is not the substantial qualities of the sub- 
stance that the inherent factors seem to adopt, but its stable existence. 
This is underlined by the fact that the whole argumentation is applied 
to ‘unborn’, which is said to exist in the Aöyog of the hypostasis of God 
the Father, not in the substance of God. In this exceptional case in the 
trinitarian writings, pboıg has a meaning similar to hypostasis rather 
than to secondary substance. 

Siddals points to the fact that the examples Cyril uses to illustrate 
the relationships between the divine hypostases often concern things 
that are radiated from substances.'^! The Father and the Son may be 
compared to the sun and the light that 1s sent out by it; to a flower 
and the scent that it gives ofl; to a fire and the heat that comes from 
it. A word that 1ssues from a mind 1s described by Cyril in the same 
way. ‘Radiated factor’ will be used as a general term to cover all these 
examples. In later writings Cyril applies the analogy of a flower and 
its scent a few times, not to the relationships between the hypostases of 


150 Just as the sentence “John does not live in his own house, but he rents it from a 
corporation" does not imply that John has a house of his own, besides the one he lives 
in 
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the ‘Trinity, but to the relation between the divinity and the humanity 
of the incarnate Word. According to Siddals, this analogy provides 
an “analytical precision" which “marks the high point of Cyrilline 
christology".'? In order to be able to evaluate Siddals's treatment of 
these christological passages—which will be done in section 6.4.2.1— 
we will now have a closer look at Cyril’s understanding of radiated 
factors in the trinitarian writings. 

First of all, it would be better to make a sharper distinction between 
inherent factors and radiated factors than Siddals does in her disserta- 
tion. For the way in which Cyril describes their relationship with the 
corresponding substance is rather different.’ As we have seen, inher- 
ent factors are said to be attached to, to exist in, and to inhere sub- 
stances, either ‘by nature’ or ‘naturally’, which implies inseparability, or 
by addition, in which case they are separable from the substances.!*! 
The passage in the Dialogues just discussed, which also speaks about 
inherent factors, is an exception in that the word @votg is applied in 
a different way: by being attached to a substance, an inherent factor 
(whether separable or inseparable) has real existence, and it seems as if 
it has the nature of the substance. 

What an inherent factor and a radiated factor have in common 
is that both are said to be attached to, to exist in or to inhere a 
substance, ^ although Cyril seldom uses this terminology in connection 
with radiated factors. More often a radiated factor is said to be (eivaı) 
or to exist (Ündeyxeiv) in (èv) a substance, while at the same time the 
substance is said to be in (èv) the radiated factor.” The reason that 
substances are said to be in radiated factors, but not in inherent factors, 
is that a radiated factor goes out of (èx) the substance, while inherent 


152 Thid., 137. 
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(fl. 541) wrote about the ontological status of fragrance. According to Aristotle, Categories, 
1a?* >, what is “in a subject”, that is, an accident, “cannot exist separately from what 
it is in". Fragrance, however, travels from the substance to which it belongs. Is it not an 
accident, then? If not, what is it? Various solutions have been proposed. 

154 See section 3.2.2. 

155 Dial. Trin. IL, 4536; In Jo. Lt, vol. 1, 19 (12b and 126); II.1, vol. 1, 191 (128a). 

156 Thesaurus, 181B; Dial. Trin. IL, 450e, 452b, 453b; In Jo. 1.3, vol. 1, 44 (28e-292); II.1, 
vol. 1, 191 (128a); IIL5, vol. 1, 444 (302b); XI.1, vol. 2, 635 (930b). 

157 "Thesaurus, 100D; Dial. Trin. IL, 450d, 451a, 452ab, 453ab; II, 469d, 4756; In Jo. 1.1, 
vol. 1, 19 (12b and 12c); 1.3, vol. 1, 44 (29a); 1.5, vol. 1, 68 (456); L5, vol. 1, 71f. (486); Il.ı, 
vol. 1, 191 (129a); IL4, vol. 1, 255 (1706); IIL5, vol. 1, 444 (302b); VIL, vol. 2, 259 (671b); 
XI.1, vol. 2, 635 (930ab). 
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factors never leave the substance. The radiated factor is regarded as 
offspring (yévvquo), and the substance as begetter (yevvrjoac, vexov). 9? 
The substance may also be called ‘root’ (ita)? or ‘mother’ (uw), '*? 
the radiated factor ‘shoot’ (BAdotnua),!®! “fruit? (xagsdc)! or ‘embryo’ 
(xbynua).!° Stating that the substance is in the radiated factor is one way 
of emphasizing that, despite its going out, the radiated factor is never 
fully separated from the substance. ‘This is also expressed by the word 
‘co-existence’ (ovvózao&u) and similar terms. The substance and 
the factor that has gone out from it co-exist.! Cyril regularly writes 
that in thought (&mvoíq, and similar expressions) radiated factor and 
substance seem to be separated and to be ‘another and another’, but 
that in fact there is no separation or emanation (dnogeoN) or passion. 
Therefore, the substance does not suffer a loss and does not become 
inferior, when the radiated factor goes out of 1t. The substance is 
never without (diya) the radiated factor, nor the radiated factor without 
the substance. ^? 

Through radiated factors we may have knowledge of their sub- 
stances!® or we may participate in their substances.!” The radiated 
factor acts on the senses of human beings, whether the eyes (light), 


158 Dial. Trin. IL, 450d-451a; In Jo. I.1, vol. 1, 19 (12b and 126); 1.5, vol. 1, 72 (48c). 

159 Dial. Trin. IL, 450e, 453a; III, 469e, 475b. 

160 Dial. Trin. ML, 469e. 

161 Dial. Trin. II, 47bc. 

162 Dial. Trin. IL, 450e; UI, 475b. 

163 Dial. Trin. IL, 450e. 

164 Dial. Trin. U, 451b, 452b, 453c; In Jo. 1.1, vol. 1, 19 (12b and 126); L5, vol. 1, 68 
(456); L5, vol. 1, 71 (48c). 

165 Cyril is not fully consistent in his use of these terms. Mostly, ‘co-existence’ contains 
both aspects of distance and proximity, in which case it is applicable to radiated factors, 
not to inherent factors (e.g., In Jo. 1.1, vol. 1, 19 [12c]). In another case, however, he 
applies ‘co-existence’ to the inherent factor of ‘colour’ (Dial. Trin. IL, 452c). 

166 Dial. Trin. II, 450d, 452b, 453ab; In Jo. L3, vol. 1, 44 (29a); L5, vol. 1, 72 (48c); 
ILr, vol. 1, 191 (128ab); IL4, vol. 1, 255 (1706); II.5, vol. 1, 444 (302b); XLr, vol. 2, 635 
(930ab). 

167 Dial. Trin. IL, 451a, 453b; IH, 475bc; In Jo. I.4, vol. 1, 255 (1706); I.7, vol. 1, 333 
(2256). 

168 Dial. Trin. TI, 450€ (the mind is not &A.oyoc, the word is not &vovc), 451a; In Jo. 1.1, 
vol. 1, 19 (12b); 1.5, vol. 1, 72 (486). 

169 Dial. Trin. IL, 452e—453a; In Jo. XL.1, vol. 2, 635 (930a). C£. In Jo. II.4, vol. 1, 255 
(1712). 

170 Dial. Trin. HL, 469b: ué8e&v, explained by way of the example of the sun's rays 
which impart heat to the senses. 

U! Dial. Trin. II, 452e—453a. 
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the nose (scent),!” the tongue (sweetness), or the skin (heat), and thus 
communicates knowledge about the substance to human beings, and 
lets them participate in it. l'hrough the radiated factor we may know 
what the substance is by nature (xaxà @vovv).!” This is possible because 
radiated factor and substance are connatural (ovu@ut)s),!” they are one 
in nature (though separable in thought), not of a different nature 
(Etegopung),'”’ they have a natural intimacy.? One may even say that, 
as it were, one nature has been allotted to them,"? one may speak of 
‘substantial identity’ with respect to substance and radiated factor, 
and say that they are the same as regards substance. !®! 

From the whole argumentation it is clear that with ‘one by nature’ 
and ‘identity of substance’ Cyril envisages, not the substance's separate 
existence, but its essence, its substantial qualities. It 1s those that are 
communicated to the senses. Occasionally, the archbishop of Alexan- 
dria makes this even more explicit. ‘Thus he says that when the mind 
begets a word, the quality and form of its begetter is allotted to the 
word as its own nature.'® And a ray has ‘the whole quality’ of the sub- 
stance of the sun in itself.!* It seems that the word xoudty¢ in these sen- 
tences does not merely mean ‘a quality’; it appears to indicate the com- 
bined natural properties.'** After giving the examples of a human being 
and its child, and of fire and heat, Cyril even writes that “the descen- 


172 In Fo. XL1, vol. 2, 635 (9302). 

753. [n Jo. 1.3, vol. 1, 44 (28e). 

174 Dial. Trin. IL, 453a. 

175 Dial. Trin. IL, 452b, II, 469b. 

176 "Thesaurus, 100D: èv xata qiow ündexov; In jo. 1.3, vol. 1, 44 (29a): émwoig 
uepioróv, Ev ôè t pVoeı; 1.5, vol. 1, 72 (48c): ëv 68 £ou xai taùtòv TH qvos. 

177 Dial. Trin. VL, 469d; In fo. VIL, vol. 2, 259 (671b). 

178 Dial. Trin. VI, 593bc: vi qvovar|v oixevotyta. It is not a matter of participation 
and separation: ovtt mov TO óc £v ueüéEet Óuonuévoc. 

179 [n fo. 1.1, vol. 1, 19 (12c): «oi piav óc noög aùtà Ty Pio xAnoooápeva. 

199 Dial. Trin. IN, 469b. In a not too lucid paragraph Cyril argues that if ‘other things’ 
participate in a substance through a radiated factor, this is possible because the radiated 
factor is connatural with the substance, it operates as if it were equal to the substance, 
and by a necessary law they (substance and radiated factor) are assigned substantial 
identity (odowwön tavıörnta). See also Jn Jo. II.5, vol. 1, 444 (302b). 

181 [n Jo. 1.3, vol. 1, 44 (29b): tabtov eio óoov eic oboiav å&upótega. 

182 Dial. Trin. IL, 450e: 6 6$ tijv tod texdvtog notta xoi iséav @iow oneg idiav 
ÖLERÄNEWOATO. 

183 Dial. Trin. III, 469e: Mg tod zxooévrog o$otac ÖAmv Éyov Ev EaUTO tiv notta 
dtexpaivoro. Cf. In Jo. XL1, vol. 2, 635 (930a): the scent receives from the flower 
“the substantial and natural energy, or quality (thv oVowön xoi muon £véoyetav, MToL 
astra)”. 

'8 This also applies to nowötng in Dial. Trin. 582b (they say that the mourns of the 
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dants may, so to spcak, be regarded as a particular natural quality of 
the begetters”.'® The ‘particular’ in this phrase does not single out one 
quality from among several, but rather indicates a particular ‘descen- 
dant’, which shows the whole xotg, that is, all the natural properties. 
It is probably also in this way that we should understand it when Cyril 
calls the holy Spirit “a particular quality of the Godhead”.!% 

When these images are applied to the holy Trinity the Father is 
regarded as the substance, while the radiated factor mostly refers to 
the Son,? and sometimes to the Spirit. From time to time, however, 
Cyril emphasizes that “the power of the example is little”, and that 
“the nature which is above everything surpasses this too”;!® that God is 
“beyond substance", so that any example taken from creation is never 
fully accurate. “And if we see through a mirror and in an enigma, 
and we conceive in part, how much weaker shall we be in the words 
through the tongue?", Cyril asks.?! Elsewhere he states: We say that 
the Father and the Son co-operate, 


not conceiving them separately as two, in order that we do not conceive 
of two gods, nor [conceiving] both together as one, in order that neither 
the Son is compressed into the Father, nor the Father into the Son.!? 


3.4.3. Jacques Liebaert’s La doctrine christologique 9? 


It is worthwhile to devote some attention to Jacques Liébaert's study 
of Cyril of Alexandria's christology before the Nestorian controversy. 
First of all, because an insight into the archbishop's earlier christology 


substance of the Son can be known from the fact that he is subjected to the Father), and 
VI, 603d (a sunbeam is thought to be like the sun 816 tg ... tadtoedod¢ TOLÖTNTOg). 

195 m Jo. IL.4, vol. 1, 255 (171a): pvown uc, iv’ otvoc sito, motns. Obviously, a 
human being and its child are not to be regarded as a substance and its radiated factor. 
Cyril also writes that fire gives to the heat that proceeds out of it, the property of its 
own nature (tiic diag qvosoc TO iótopo) (170€). 

186 Dial. Trin. VI, 593d. C£. Thesaurus, 596A. 

187 Dial. Trin. I, 450c, 4526; III, 475bc; In Jo. 1.1, vol. 1, 19 (12bc); L3, vol. 1, 43f. (28d- 
29a); L5, vol. 1, 68 (45de); L5, vol. 1, 71£ (48bc); II.1, vol. 1, 19of. (128ab); IL4, vol. r, 
254f. (170de); II.5, vol. 1, 444 (302ab); VIL, vol. 2, 259 (671b). 

198 Thesaurus, 596A; In Jo. XL.ı, vol. 2, 635 £. (930ab). 

189 [n Jo. 1.5, vol. 1, 68 (456). 

190 Thid., 1.5, vol. 1, 72 (48c): 6eoovotoc. 

191. Ibid., 11.4, vol. 1, 255 (171ab). In Cyril’s view, then, our thinking and contemplation 
of God are less inaccurate than our speaking of him. 

192. [hid.. 1.5, vol. 1, 71 (48b). 

193 Liébaert (1951). 
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will help us in assessing his later christology and in marking both 
the continuity and the changes. Secondly, because Liébaert gives a 
rather debatable interpretation of ‘human nature’ and related terms.!! 
And thirdly because Liébaert has received a wider audience in that 
Aloys Grillmeier, in his influential series Christ in Christian Tradition, has 
adopted several of the French theologian’s conclusions. And since for 
Cyril christology and soteriology are closely related, we will also look 
at several aspects of his soteriology, including the notion of deification, 
because they shed some light on his utilization of the terms. 

According to Liébaert, Cyril’s anthropology is Platonic in the sense 
that a human being is defined as a spirit in a body, an incarnated spirit, 
not as a substantial composition of a body and a soul. Any spirit, then, 
can be said to ‘become man’ as soon as it is united with a human 
body. Thus, when the divine Word *becomes man', it means that he 
unites himself with a human body. The human soul is not absent, but 
is irrelevant for the process as well as for the result. Cyril’s christology 
before 428, then, is of the type Word-flesh, in which ‘flesh’ indicates the 
body rather than the composition of soul and body, in Liébaert's view. 

On this understanding, ‘human nature’ (fj dvdownou gots) is a 
condition, a state, namely, the condition of a spirit united to a human 
body.!% It is not one of the elements out of which the incarnate Word 
is composed. The human element is the ‘flesh’ (ode8), understood as 
the body. When the human nature is said to be assumed by the Word, 
it means that the Word has assumed the human condition of being 
united to a body. The term ‘humanity’ (dvdewnötng), too, does not 
indicate the assumed human element, but refers to the state of being 
incarnated.'” But while the ‘flesh’, the element, is not called ‘humanity’ 
in Cyri's christology, conversely, the ‘humanity’, the condition, the 
state, is at times indicated by the word ‘flesh’. A second meaning that 
‘humanity’ may have in Cyril’s writings (at least before 428), according 
to the French theologian, is ‘le genre humain’, humankind in the sense 


194 Thid., 174—178; see also pp. 148, 158. 

195 Grillmeier, CCT I, 2nd rev. ed., 1975, 414-417. This is still the case in the third 
revised German edition of 1990: JdChr I, 31990, 605-609. 

196 Liébaert (1951), 177£.: ‘La nature humaine est donc la condition d'un esprit uni à 
un corps humain’. 

197 Ibid., 174. Liébaert asks whether ‘humanity’ does not have a more concrete sense, 
*désignant l'élément assumé, la chose prise par le Verbe et pas seulement son état 
nouveau’? And he answers that in Cyril’s conception of the incarnation ‘cela ne parait 
pas possible’. See also p. 175: ‘En somme pour Cyrille la chair est la chose assumée par 
le Verbe; l'humanité est létat du Verbe incarné’. 
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of all people together. One of the consequences of this view is that 
the divine Word is the acting subject, also in his incarnated state. ‘The 
Word himself is the man. In this sense, one can even speak of “an 
extremely vigorous realism of the incarnation"."" But this is possible 
only, because the human soul of Christ, though confessed to be present, 
does not play any significant role.?°! 

Liébaert can arrive at his conclusions only by downplaying a num- 
ber of observations he himself, nevertheless, makes, or by giving them 
a disputable interpretation. Possibly his most influential choice is that 
in the vast majority of cases he interprets the word odo& as indicating 
the body only not the whole human being, including his soul. Sev- 
eral scholars have criticized Liébaert’s study for this.*°? Jean Daniélou 
stresses that Cyril of Alexandria is first and foremost a biblical theolo- 
gian, who prefers the biblical word ode&, which often does not indicate 
the body, but the whole human being, body and soul, in its state of 
weakness. 

Liébaert's interpretation 1s all the more remarkable since he himself 
points to a passage in the Commentary on John in which Cyril explains 
that ‘flesh’ means ‘man’, not just the body, but also the soul; the whole 
is designated by the part.?? Cyril refers to Joel 2:28, where it says: “I 
will pour out my Spirit on all flesh”, and he comments that the Spirit 
is not bestowed on soulless flesh alone. He adds that, while man is 
a rational living being, he is composed (ovvóerov) of soul and body. 
And he suggests a reason why in John 1:14 it says that “the Word 
became flesh", rather than *the Word became man". Death has come 
to man through the flesh only, since the soul was kept in immortality, 
Cyril writes.?* The evangelist chose the word ‘flesh’, “indicating the 
living being especially from the part affected”, in order to emphasize 


198 fhid.. 175, n. 1: ‘Le mot ávüoozórnc n'a pratiquement que deux sens chez Cyrille: 
condition humaine ou genre humain’. Sec also pp. 226f. 

199 Ibid., 177: ‘L'homme dans le Verbe, c'est donc en definitive le Verbe lui-même en 
tant qu'uni à une chair’. 

200 Ibid. 

201 Diepen (1956) takes issue with Liébaert's view of the soul in Cyril’s early christol- 
ogy. See also Welch (1994a) and Welch (1994b), 40-60. 

202 See the reviews of Liébaert's book by Daniélou (1952), Galtier (1952b) and Giet 
(1953). See also: de Halleux (1981), 141 f., and Welch (1994b), 45f. 

203 Liébaert (1951), 175f In Jo. 1.9, vol. 1, 138-140 (94c-962). 

20t This is not the place to comment on Cyril's view of the immortality of the (not 
pre-existent) soul. 


205 [m Jo. 1.9, vol. 1, 139 (95d). 
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that it was the body in particular that needed to be restored to life. 
Liébaert, however, states that Cyril does not draw the conclusion that 
the Word has also assumed a human soul, and that in the explanation 
which follows he only speaks about the assumed body, which, in his 
assessment, makes sense when the Word united with the assumed body 
realizes the definition of man. Saying that the Word has assumed flesh, 
then, is saying that he has assumed humanity (which means: the human 
condition), according to Liébaert. Against this interpretation, however, 
it may be argued that, given Cyril's explanation why the word ‘flesh’ is 
used, there 1s no need for him to explicitly state that also a human soul 
was assumed, while it is implicitly present in the phrase “indicating the 
living being especially from the part affected". Cyril’s argumentation 
might be summarized as follows: in the expression ‘the Word became 
flesh’ the word ‘flesh’ refers to the whole human being, body and soul, 
but for theological reasons the whole is indicated by the part. 

Liébaert writes that “we cannot find any somewhat developed an- 
thropological text” of Cyril's.?* In a note he admits that the archbishop 
of Alexandria at times gives the formula of man as: ‘a rational, mortal 
living being, receptive of intelligence and knowledge’.?” But he states 
that Cyril merely employs it as an example of a definition and that he 
does not make it his own.?® He adds that in one place in the Commentary 
on John Cyril speaks “in passing" of man as a being composed of a body 
and a rational soul,"? and then he says that besides this the texts keep 
absolutely silent.?" Does he mean to say that nowhere else in Cyril’s 
writings we can find anything about man as a being composed of soul 
and body? But we just saw a second place in the Commentary on john 
where this is the case, while others can be mentioned.?!! 


206 Liébaert (1951), 174. 

207 Ibid., n. 2. See for places where Cyril defines man in this way: chapter 2, nn. 194 
and 196. 

208 Grillmeier, CCT I, ?1975, 416, and /dChr I, ?1990, 608, writes that Aristotelian 
definitions of man are indeed used, “with reference to Didymus", but that they do not 
imply a transference of an Aristotelian anthropology to christology. In a note (n. 10) he 
adds that "these definitions occur in the dispute with Eunomius, who was trained as 
an Aristotelian". Against this, it should be said that Cyril does not refer to Didymus, 
Liébaert does this, and that the definitions are not only found in the chapters of the 
Thesaurus where Cyril counters Eunomius and his followers as his opponents, but also 
in other places. To the ones already mentioned may be added Cyril's commentary on 
John 8:55 (In Jo. VI, vol. 2, 128 [582d-583a]). 

209 In Jo. I.1, vol. 1, 219 (147c). 

210 Liébaert (1951), 174, n. 2: ‘Hors de là les textes sont absolument muets’. 

211 For example, In Jo. V.5, vol. 2, 64 (538e). See also n. 209. 
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What is more, in his exegesis of John 1:9 in the Commentary, Cyril 
takes several pages to refute a christianized Platonic anthropology??? 
After a depiction of the rejected view, he deals with it in 24 syllogistic 
sections, not unlike the ones in the Thesaurus. The view that he opposes 
may be summarized as follows: 


'The human souls were pre-existent in heaven, where they spent a long 
time in bodiless blessedness and enjoyed the good more purely. But they 
declined to strange thoughts and desires, they sinned. Therefore, God 
sent them into the world, to be entangled with bodies of earth, through 
which they are in bondage to death and corruption. He chose to instruct 
them by this experience. 


John 1:9 is one of the biblical verses on which this view is based: “He 
was the true light, which enlightens every man that comes into the 
world". 'The most important theme for Cyril of Alexandria, to which 
he returns in most of the sections, is that the body is not a punishment 
for previous sins, but that it belongs to God's good creation. If the 
body were a punishment, death would mean salvation, he argues; we, 
however, believe in the resurrection of the flesh, and we rightly thank 
God for it. But in the course of his argumentation, Cyril gives us some 
further insight into his anthropology. We have no other time of being 
than this one, he writes, and we come into the world with the body. 
Before that, there was non-being, out of which we pass to a beginning 
of being.?? For Cyril, then, becoming man is not the entering of a pre- 
existent soul into a body, but the whole man, body and soul, comes into 
existence at the beginning of his earthly life. 

The terminology Cyril employs in this passage, compared with that 
in the Thesaurus, the Dialogues on the Trinity, and the remainder of the 
Commentary on John, 1s telling as well. The verb ‘to embody’ and the 
noun ‘embodiment’, which contain the word o@ua, are not used in 
the first two works, and in the Commentary only in reference to a 


212 Ibid., 1.9, vol. 1, 115-126 (77e-86b). 

213 Ibid., 1.9, vol. 1, 118 (79e-80a): uóvov £yovrec todtov tod eivat TOV XaLQOV, xa” 
Öv peta ocparoc sig TOV xóouov EEXÖUEDA, TO LN] Eval TEdTEQOV, HomEQ TLV TÓTOV 
HOTAMUMEVOVTES, xai 8E avtot zxoóc LAdEEEMS cox uedtorauevor. Later, in the year 
429, in his Letter to the Monks (ep. 1, ACO Lr.1, 15/5 2°), Cyril writes that a man receives 
his flesh, his body, from his mother, while God introduces the spirit (nveüna) in a way 
unknown to us. From his argumentation, it is clear that he means to say that God 
introduces the soul, but he says ‘spirit’ because he quotes Zechariah 12:1, where this 
word is used. Although in his Commentary on John, Cyril does not describe man's coming 
into existence in this way, it may already have been his view at that time, for it fits well 
with the text we are analysing. 
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Platonic understanding of the embodiment of pre-existent souls: 13 
times in total, ro of which in the passage under investigation?" ‘Thus, 
in the three writings mentioned, Cyril never applies these terms to 
the incarnation of the Word of God. Conversely, in the three writings, 
terms like ‘nhumanation’ and the corresponding verb, containing the 
word dvdownog, are only and quite often, applied to the Word of 
God, not at all to human souls.” This is another indication that Cyril 
of Alexandria’s understanding of the incarnation is different from a 
Platonic embodiment of pre-existent souls. The souls are not said to 
become man, by Cyril, while the Word of God is not said to become 
embodied. 

‘Terms containing the word odgé, like ‘incarnation’ and ‘to incar- 
nate’, are applied both to the embodiment of souls and to the inhuma- 
nation of the Word of God.?'® Not only is there a biblical precedence for 
the use of odeE in connection with the inhumanation of God's Word, 
also in the Creed of Nicaea (325) oagxmbévta is placed side by side 
with &vavdoosınoavto. Besides, Cyril adds several times that by “incar- 
nation’ is meant that the Word of God is made man. “When we say 
‘having been made flesh (oeoaex@odaı)’ we mean that he was com- 
pletely (GAoxAjews) made man".?" Liébaert comments that, in the pre- 
428 christology of the archbishop of Alexandria, expressions like "fully 
human’ or ‘perfect man’ denote that the Word of God has entered the 
human condition by uniting himself to a human flesh (understood as a 


214 Five times owpdtmots, twice évowpdtwots, and six times a form of the verb 
owuatotv. The adjective évomuatocg can be found twice in the Commentary on John, 11.5, 
vol. 1, 284 (191b) and VI.ı, vol. 2, 153 (600a); both times, it refers to embodied souls, not 
to the incarnate Word. 

215 The noun évavdewmnots is employed 1g times in the Thesaurus, 11 times in 
the Dialogues on the Trinity, and 38 times in the Commentary on John. The participle 
&vavwdowrnoag 11 times in the Thesaurus, 4 times in the Dialogues, and 7 times in the 
Commentary, while the infinitive &vavdownfjoon is used twice, once in the Thesaurus and 
once in the Dialogues. 

216 Zaorworg is applied to the Word of God 4 times in the Thesaurus, once in the 
Dialogues, and 7 times in the Commentary, while it is used for the embodiment of souls 8 
times, all of which in the passage under investigation, Jn Jo. 1.9, vol. 1, 115-126 (77e— 
86b). Forms of the verb oagxoóv are not found in the Thesaurus, only once in the 
Dialogues (and that in the full quotation of the Creed of Nicaea; I, 390a), and 8 times 
in the Commentary, 7 times in reference to the Word of God, once in the passage under 
investigation, for the embodiment of souls, Jn Jo. 1.9, vol. 1, 119 (81a). The adjective 
évoagxog is only used for the Word of God, 7 times in the Thesaurus, not once in the 
Dialogues, and once in the Commentary on John. 

217 In Jo. TV.3, vol. 1, 537 (366c). See also V.2, vol. 1, 713 (486a). 
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body), without necessarily implying a human soul.?? This is not con- 
vincing. The French theologian himself refers to several places in which 
Cyril indicates that by these expressions he means the combination of 
body and soul.?? It is not likely that elsewhere they would mean ‘the 
human condition of being united to a body?.??? 

I£ then, Cyril of Alexandria's anthropology is not Platonic (in the 
way that Liébaert writes about it), and he does not describe the 
incarnation as a divine spirit that unites itself to a human body, what 
does he mean by ‘human nature? and ‘humanity’ in the christological passages? First 
of all, it is important to note, pace Liébaert, that Cyril does employ these terms to 
denote the human element, which the Word of God assumes in the incarnation. 

The French theologian acknowledges that Cyril writes that ‘human- 
ity (avdewnxotys) or ‘the human nature (fj àvüoozovu qvotc) is ‘as- 
sumed’, ‘put on (as clothing), or that the Word ‘has united’ himself 
to 1t.?! And although he says that Cyril speaks of “a ‘union’ of the 
Word with the assumed element",?? he nevertheless regards ‘humanity’ 
and ‘the human nature’ as the human condition of a spirit united to 
a body (and sometimes as ‘le genre humain’), not as the assumed ele- 
ment. For the assumed element, Cyril uses the words oua and odeé, 
according to Liebaert. One may admit that to speak of ‘the assumption 
of the human condition’ is no problem; ‘putting on the human con- 
dition (as clothing)’ is a less plausible phrase, but it is possible; what, 
however, would be the meaning of ‘the Word united himself to the 
human condition’, if that condition is defined as a spirit united to a 
human body? And yet, as Liébaert himself indicates,” Cyril writes that 
the Word united himself to the human nature.?* It makes more sense 


218 Liébaert (1951), 179f.; see also p. 171. 

219 fhid.. 179, n. 3. Besides the references in nn. 203 and 209, he mentions the 
following two places: Jn Jo. Vl.1, vol. 2, 200 (632a) (PG 73, 1012A) and Jn Mal., Pusey II, 
5967-1. 

220 Tt may be added that the word téXewc and its derivatives often refer to the 
perfection of man in contrast to his sinful state; it then combines the notions of ‘sinless’ 
and ‘without corruption’. See, for example, Thesaurus, 281CD, 424CD, 584D; Dial. Trin. 
VII, 6532; In Jo. 1l.ı, vol. 1, 175£. (117a-d). “The whole nature’—rather than ‘the whole 
man'—sometimes refers to the whole human race; see nn. 254-256. 

221 Liébaert (1951), 170f., 175, 199, 201 f. 

222 Thid., 201. 

223 Ibid., 201, n. 3. 

224 In Jo. IV.1, vol. 1, 487 (331e-332a): “You see how the human nature (fj àvüocxov 
púas) is powerless, even in Christ himself, insofar as it is by itself, while it is brought 
back to God-befitting boldness through the Word which is united to it (814 tod 
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to regard ‘humanity’ and ‘the human nature’ in all three expressions as 
the assumed element. 

This is corroborated by various passages in which ‘that which is 
human (tò àvüoomwov), ‘temple (vadc)’, ‘the humanity’, ‘the human 
nature’, ‘our nature’, and ‘flesh’ are used more or less as synonyms. For 
example, in Thesaurus, 428B-429D, where Cyril discusses Luke 2:52, 
which in his version reads: Kai Inoots meoéxomtev Ev ooqíq (a reading 
also found in codex Vaticanus, B), “And Jesus grew in wisdom".?? 
Cyril regards ‘wisdom’ as a name of the Logos, and thus interprets 
it as: “Jesus grew in the Word".?* And he argues that Wisdom itself 
is something else than that which grows in it. It is not Wisdom which 
grows, but “that which is human (to dvdow@nıvov)” in it. And in the next 
section he continues: 


That which is human (tò Avdownıvov) grew in Wisdom in this way: 
The Wisdom which is clothed with the human nature (tiv àvüpozov 
qvo), that is, the Word of God, through the works and the marvellous 
effects gradually deifying (deonowoüoa) the assumed temple (vaóv), makes 
it (aùtóv) to grow accordingly. In this way the humanity (N avdownötng) 
grew in Wisdom, being deified through it. Therefore, according to the 
likeness to the Word who was made man for us, we too are called sons 
of God and gods. Our nature (fj qois fuv), then, grew in Wisdom, 
moving from corruption to incorruption, from [the dignity of] humanity 
to the dignity of the divinity in Christ.??7 


Thus, that which grows is called ‘that which is human’, ‘the temple’, 
‘the humanity’, ‘our nature’. It is not the human condition that grows, 
but the assumed element.” 


Evadevrog adtf Aóyov)". In Jo. XL10, vol. 2, 724 (991a): “the Only-Begotten ..., having 
united himself ineffably to our nature (àóórjvoc &avróv vocas Ti} NUETEOA Pvoet)”. 

225 Sometimes, Cyril writes èv vij ooqíq instead of èv ooqíq. This alternative reading 
is attested to by codex Sinaiticus, X. It does not have any consequences for Cyril's 
exegesis: both readings are interpreted as ‘in Wisdom’. 

22 The validity of Cyril’s exegesis does not concern us here; we are merely interested 
in the way in which he uses the various terms. In later writings, Cyril gives a different 
interpretation of this verse (see chapter 5, n. 136). 

227 "Thesaurus, 428B—D. 

228 Liébaert (1951), 142, concludes from this passage that the progress Cyril speaks 
about is not in the order of human development, but consists in a progressive 
manifestation of the divinity. This may very well apply to other syllogisms in chapter 28 
of the Thesaurus, it does not apply to this syllogism. This passage does not speak of a 
gradual revelation that Christ is the Word of God, who has assumed the flesh, but it is 
*our nature' that 1s said to grow, from corruption to incorruption. 
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A few sections further down, Cyril compares the ‘naked (yvuvög)’ 
Word with the Word ‘clothed in the flesh (tv o&oxa neo ßeßAnuevog)”. 
And he writes: 


Do not apply to the Word that which is fitting to the flesh only and to 
the human form (và avdownivo oyńuatı), but give to the nature of the 
flesh (vij plosı tod oaoxóc) the things that are in debt to it (429 BC). 


Therefore, he continues, when ‘growing’ is mentioned, it is not Wisdom 
itself, as Wisdom, that grows, but ‘that which is human (tò avdewnıvov)’ 
in Wisdom. The growing element is again called ‘that which is human’, 
and Cyril’s reasoning makes sense when ‘flesh’ stands for the whole 
man, and ‘the nature of the flesh’ indicates ‘the human nature’, being 
the element assumed by the Word of God. 

As Cyril often implies, and sometimes writes explicitly? when the 
Word of God assumed human nature it assumed everything that per- 
tains to that nature. It assumed the possibility to grow, the passions, and 
also the possibility to die. When, then, Cyril speaks of the assumption 
of the body this 1s not to deny that the Word also assumed a human 
soul (as he sometimes states expressly), but the body is one of the parts 
of the human nature that has been assumed. 

But what does Cyril mean by this ‘human nature’? In the quoted 
passage from the Thesaurus it looks like the ‘human nature’ and the 
‘humanity’ that grow, are not—or not just—the individual humanity of 
the incarnate Word, but the common human nature, which is shared 
by all people. It is ‘our nature’ that grows in Wisdom, moving from 
corruption to incorruption. It has effects for us, too, who may be called 
sons of God as a result. It is not likely that Cyril would mean that the 
Word assumed the whole of humankind, all people. In other passages, 
Cyril writes that the transformation, the deification, took place ‘in 
Christ first, thus pointing to an interplay of Christ as an individual 
human being and the common human nature. We will investigate some 
of those texts further down, but let us now look at a passage in the first 
dialogue which Liébaert discusses in detail.” 


229 Thesaurus, 281C: “For since it is his flesh and not somebody else's, he makes 
the things that accidentally belong to it his own (tdlonoreitan và eig aùthv ovußai- 
vovta)”. Ibid., 400D: ‘And since he has suffered, he is regarded as making his own 
(ibuoztotovuevoc), with the assumed temple, the things in it’. See also ibid., 401B; Dial. 
Trin. VI, 6236; In Jo. X1.10, vol. 2, 723f. (991a). 

230 Liébaert (1951), 207f., 224-227. Dial. Trin. I, 409c—4056. 
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It is part of a longer argumentation about the meaning of the phrase 
that Christ is ‘mediator between God and men’ (1 Tim. 2:5). First, Cyril 
has described Moses as a type of Christ, being mediator between God 
and the people of Israel. ‘Then, he refers to the story in Numbers 16- 
17, in which Aaron stands with incense “in the middle of the dead and 
the living”. Similary, Cyril writes, Jesus is called high priest, and has 
offered himself as incense, and has become mediator between God and 
men (4042). Christ has come in between (ueooXofo6vroc), the battle has 
stopped, and “those who were formerly separated, that is, God and 
humanity (&v8üoomnótng, were joined (ovveßn) to each other" (404b). 
Liébaert seems right when in this case he interprets ‘humanity’ as ‘le 
genre humain’ in the sense of the whole human race, all people, and 
that it concerns a moral bond between God and men. 

Cyril, however, goes on to say that there is still another reason, 
ineffable and mystical, why the name and the reality (óvoua te xoi 
xetiuo) of ‘mediation’ apply to Christ, and this will appear to concern, 
not a moral bond, but a union of natures. He turns to Phil. 2:5-7, 
the kenosis: the Word of God emptied himself, became man, while 
preserving the dignity of his own (the divine) nature. He 


economically assumed that which is human (tò Avdoewnıvov), and is 
conceived as one Son out of both, in that the divine and human 
natures have run together and have been brought together indescribably 
and ineffably into one (Ev), and have been composed into unity in an 
inconceivable way.??! 


The Word of God was not changed into the nature of earthly flesh, nor 
into the flesh of the Word himsel£?? But, while each remains, so to say, 
in its own definition and formula,’ what is called ‘joining’ (ouußaoewg) 
here indicates the coming together (ovvöoounv) into an extreme and 
unbreakable unity.?* For the same one is God as well as man. 


231 Dial. Trin. I, 405ab: xoi eis 8E Atpolv vootwevog Yióc, ovvdedoaunxdtov xoi 
OVVEVEXDEVTOV eic Ev PUoEws TE Deiag xai Avdewsivns åpodotws TE xal ATOEEN|TDS, xai 
ws ovx got vociv eic EvOTHTA OUVTEDELLEVOV. 

>32 “The nature of earthly flesh’ refers to the human nature, common to all people, 
while ‘the flesh of the Word himself? refers to a view in which the Word's flesh was 
different than that of ordinary men. Cf. Dial. Trin. I, 395e. 

?33 Ibid., 405b: èv iði pévovtog ðo% te xai Aöyw. Liébaert (1951), 207, translates: “dans 
sa limite et son caractére propre”, not aware that Cyril employs terms here that belong 
to Aristotelian logic. 

234 Thid., 405b: tò tig Aeyouévys £v&àóe ovuBdoews Svouc ndot. 
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According to Liébaert, the word ovpaotc refers to ovvéf in 404b, 
which deals with the relationship between God and all people. There- 
fore, he argues, it does not indicate the union of the natures in Christ, 
but the moral union between men and God.” This seems an unlikely 
interpretation, since the whole context, both before and after the word 
obußaoıg is mentioned, discusses the person of Christ, not yet his work 
as mediator.?? And for several sentences Cyril continues to speak of his 
person, before he returns to the 1ssue of mediation, which he does as 
follows: 


Therefore, he is also in this way conceived as mediator, showing that 
the things that were widely separated by nature and had an immense 
interval between them (neooAaßoüv), that is, divinity and humanity, have 
been brought together and united in him, and connecting (ovveiowv) us 
to God the Father. For he is connatural (óuoqvric) with God, since he is 
also out of him and in him, and [connatural] with men, as out of us and 
in us.?? 


Liébaert rightly states that the archbishop of Alexandria places himself 
alternately on the moral and on the ontological plane, but his con- 
clusion that ‘humanity’ and ‘human nature’ mean sometimes ‘le genre 
humain' and at other times ‘the human condition’ is debatable. He 
points to two passages in the Thesaurus, which we will examine as well. 
First, Thesaurus, 241D: 


If the Son is mediator between God and men, as joining (ovväntov) the 
extremes into natural (qvovajv) unity, it is necessary to say that, just as 
he is joined naturally (ovvij@~dy qvovóc) to men, having become man, so 
also is he fastened (jetytou) to the divine nature, being God by nature. 


And then Thesaurus, 504A—C: 


For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus, who gave himself as a ransom for all. If Jesus Christ 
is mediator between God and men, without being joined naturally 
and substantially to God and men (od púosı xoi ovowwda> Oeğ te xai 
Aavdownors ouvantöuevog), but only reconciling (619) &tv0v) and bringing 
to friendship the things that were far away from fellowship with each 


235 Liébaert (1951), 208, n. 1: “ZvuPaoug n'est donc pas un terme désignant l'union des 
natures dans le Christ comme l'a compris Ed. Weigl (...); le mot désigne simplement 
ici l'union morale entre les hommes et Dieu". 

236 One could also point to another text (cited by Liébaert (1951), 223, n. 1), from 
Festal Letter 17 (for the year 429), 317? 126 (SC 434, p. 282). See for a discussion of this 
passage section 5.4.2.2. 

237 Dial. Trin. I, 405d. 
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other that is, man and God, how can Paul call him ‘one’? Since 
many other saints were deemed worthy of such a ministry. [Then, Cyril 
gives several examples: Paul himself, Moses, and Jeremiah.] How can 
Christ be one mediator, if there is nothing unusual about him? But 
he is [the only] one, as Paul rightly says. In an unusual way, and not 
in a way similar to the others, and it needs to be said how. Since, 
then, that which lies in the middle of two things (tò óv0 tw@v xoxà 
uécov xeiuevov), touches (£pänterau) both by its own extremities, holding 
together (ovvexwv) into unity the things that are separated, and Christ 
1s mediator between God and men, it 1s clear that he naturally touches 
(&rvevou puowx@c) God as God, and men as man. For he is our peace, 
through his likeness to us binding the human nature (tiv Avdonnov 
qvo) into the unity and fellowship of the divine substance. How else 
could we be found to be partakers of the divine nature? 


Liébaert comments that ‘the human nature’ towards the end of this 
passage should be interpreted as le genre humain’, since it concerns 
the moral aspect: Christ joins the two extremes, God and men.?? ‘Le 
genre humain’ is understood by him, not as the genus of man, but as 
all men together. 

Cyril, however, makes a similar distinction here as in the first dia- 
logue: Christ 1s not just mediator by reconciling God and men as a 
third party, just as Aaron, Moses, Paul and Jeremiah, but he is unique 
in that he is also mediator in a more profound way. He alone is “natu- 
rally and substantially joined to God and men”. Jesus Christ—and he 
alone—is ontologically united to both God and men. The juxtaposition 
of ybosı and oVowößg suggests that qoc in this passage has a mean- 
ing close to that of ovoia, indicating the human nature common to all 
people. This is confirmed by Cyril's argumentation about the deifica- 
tion of man. We are made partakers of the divine nature, because ‘the 
human nature’ is bound by the incarnate Word into unity and fellow- 
ship with the divine substance. By Christ our common human nature is 
brought into contact with the divine nature or substance, and because 
our common nature 1s deified this has an effect for each individual 
human being. 

All these passages, then, make sense when ‘human nature’ is interpreted in 
line with our previous observations of how Cyril employs the term qóow in the 
trinitarian writings: it is a notion close to ‘secondary substance’, indicating the 
essence of a species. But just as ovoía, as that which is common to the individuals 


238 Liébaert (1951), 223. 
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of a species, is not an abstraction, but a reality (rodyua),” so also 1) avdedmov 
qoi is a reality, common to all individual men, including Christ. The Word 
of God 1s God by nature, because he is born naturally from God the 
Father. He is connatural with the Father. But when he became man, he 
also became connatural with us men. Since the incarnation he ‘touches’ 
both natures.?' By assuming the common human nature, the Word of God became 
an individual human being." That Cyril regards Christ as an individual 
man is particularly clear in those instances when he says that the flesh 
is not somebody else's, but his own,?!? and when he calls the incarnate 
Word ‘one of us (eig &E fjv) 2? 

Cyril uses a metaphor of place again. The divine and the human common natures 
are represented as at a distance from each other. Christ, however, stands in the middle, 
he belongs as tt were to both natures. On one side he belongs to the divine nature and 
touches God the Father, on the other side he belongs to the human nature and touches 
us men. Thus, through him we are united to the Father. The ontological and the 
moral relations are closely connected, but they can and should be distinguished. Jesus 
Christ is the only one in whom both natures are present—ontologically. The ‘natural 
unity? is found only in him,?** he only is ‘one out of both’. The relationship between 
God the Father and individual men, however, is not ‘natural’ but external.?9 In one 
place Cyril even writes that Christ’s own flesh is united with the Father 
‘relationally, not naturally’: 


239 See section 3.2.2. Dial. Trin. I, 408e. 

?* Cf also In Jo. II.3, vol. 1, 393 (266c): Christ, “naturally (qvowc) touching 
(émvdvyyavovtoc) the things mediated, reaching out (Óujxovroc) to both, I mean, the 
mediated humanity and God the Father”. 

241 Loofs (1887), 49, and Harnack (1898), 176, explicitly deny that Christ was an 
individual human being. See p. 30. 

242 Thesaurus, 281C: “For since it is his flesh, and not somebody else's, he makes his 
own the things that pertain to it”. Ibid., 333A: “For the body is not somebody else's, but 
his". Ibid., 384D: “It [the assumed flesh] became, not somebody else's, but his”. Jn Jo. 
IV.2, vol. 1, 530 (361d): “For the body is really his own, and not someone else's". 

243 Especially in his Commentary on John, but also in other Old and New Testament 
commentaries. For example, Jn Jo. I.1, vol. 1, 184 (123d); V.2, vol. 1, 694 (473de). 

?** Liébaert (1951), 222, criticizes Ed. Weigl for regarding ‘natural unity’ in Thesaurus, 
241D, as lying on the ontological level, and himself stresses that ‘the extremes’ that are 
joined into this natural unity are God and men. Because of the brevity of the pertinent 
section it seems that Liébaert is right, but in light of the whole of Cyril's trinitarian 
writings it is more likely that the ‘natural unity’ refers to the ontological presence of 
both natures in Christ, as a result of which he is mediator between God and men. 
Whether such a ‘natural unity’ would not result in confusion is not an issue at this 
stage. Possibly the first instance that the union of the Word with the flesh is called 
Govyxv1oc is found in Jn Jo. XI.12, vol. 3, 2 (1001d). See for a discussion of the phrase 
‘natural unity’ section 5.4.2.2. 

245 See also section 6.3.7. 
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Through a union with the Spirit, according to the ineffable manner of 
the bond, the flesh 1s evidently sanctified, and so it ascends to a union 
without confusion with God the Word, and through him with the Father, 
evidently relationally and not naturally.?'6 


And precisely because the union between the Father and the flesh of 
Christ is relational rather than natural, the Father can ‘give’ glory to it. 
It is given by the Father, through the Son, in the holy Spirit.?? 

This picture of Christ is similar to the one depicted by Daniel 
Keating: 


More precisely, in Cyril’s view the Word has taken on our fallen human- 
ity from the Virgin, and has become fully a human being like us; but 
because it 1s the Word who has assumed this humanity, in his capacity as 
Second Adam his humanity is representative of the whole race.?'? 


Keating writes that “Cyril draws upon these biblical resources and 
restates them in the more abstract language current in his day??? 
He contends that the way in which Cyril describes the soteriologi- 
cal function of Christ's humanity is not indebted to any particular 
philosophical framework. I would agree that Scripture 1s not only 
the most important source, but also the norm for Cyril's theology, 
but I would add that when the archbishop employs non- or hardly 
biblical terms like ‘humanity’, ‘nature’, ‘substance’ and the like, it 
helps to try to understand his own philosophical framework. ‘That 
framework is not pre-given, whether by Platonism, Aristotelianism or 


216 In Jo. X1.12, vol. 3, 2 (1001d): oyetuxõs Sirov Sti xoi od puoıxöc. This passage is 
also referred to by Boulnois (2003), 109, and Keating (2003), 181£ Keating comments 
that Cyril “rejects what he understands the Nestorian position to be, namely, that 
a man is said to be joined to the Word by an external or participatory relationship 
(oxewxóc)", but that “he appears to be committed to the view that, once joined to 
the Word in an ineffable union, Christ's own flesh, his assumed humanity, remains 
ever In a oxettx@c relationship with the Godhead as such”. See also Keating (2004), 
186f. It seems to me that one comes to a better interpretation of this passage when 
‘relationally, and not naturally’ is applied to the union between Christ's humanity with 
the person of the Father, not with ‘the Godhead as such’. Just as the phrase ‘by the 
Father, through the Son, in the Spirit indicates a difference in the way the three divine 
persons are involved in their united operation towards creation in general, so also the 
union of Christ's humanity with each of the three hypostases of the Trinity is described 
differently. Chadwick (1951), 154, n. 2, also applies the phrase oyewx«óc SijAov óu xoi 
ov qvotuxGc to the union of Christ's flesh with the Father, and he translates: “though 
obviously the union with the Father is one of moral relation and not of nature". 

247 [n Jo. XLi2, vol. 3, 2 (10010): 600£v d& S54 mávroc naoó Matoòs v abro0 èv 
Ilvevuar. 

248 Keating (2004), 49. 

249 [hid.. 51. 
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Stoicism (the three options Keating mentions), but it is Cyril’s own, 
which has been informed by the eclectic neo-Platonism of his time, and 
which he adapts to his theological needs, where necessary. 


3.4.4. Christology and Soteriology 


The interplay between the common human nature on the one hand 
and the incarnate Word regarded as an individual man on the other 
hand is important in Cyril’s soteriology. First, the divine Word assumes 
the common nature and in doing this himself becomes an individual 
human being. During Christ’s life on earth the common human nature 
was gradually deified.” But this was apparent first of all in the indi- 
vidual man Jesus Christ, as Cyril points out on a number of occasions, 
already in the Thesaurus, for example: 


Therefore also he says: “I am the way”, through which, as it were, 
the divine grace has come down to us, elevating and sanctifying and 
glorifying and deifying the nature in Christ first.?°! 


Cyril does not mention it in the Dialogues on the Trinity, but it recurs in 
the Commentary on John, for example, concerning the reception of the 
holy Spirit: “Christ first received the Spirit as first-fruits of the renewed 
nature" 2» 

Cyril works with the New Testament notions of ‘recapitulation’ (Eph. 
1:10) and the ‘last (or second) Adam’ (1 Cor. 15:22, 45-49; Rom. 5:12— 
21).? And in doing so, he regularly uses the word q*oic to denote that 
in Christ, as well as in Adam, the whole of humanity 1s affected. In 


250 Thesaurus, 428CD; see for a quotation n. 227. 

251 Thesaurus, 333C. See also ibid., 264D (‘for the evangelical life lit up in Christ first’, 
as an interpretation of Prov. 8:22, LXX, ‘The Lord created me as the beginning of his 
ways unto his works’), 273C, 281B (‘for these things started in Christ first, and thereafter 
came to us’), 336CD, 368B, 405B. 

252 [m Jo., V.2, vol. 1, 692 (472a). See also ibid., IV.2, vol. 1, 520 (354d): “For we 
reckon that the mystery will extend to the whole humanity through the resurrection 
of Christ, and we believe that in him, and in him first, our whole human nature (xai 
£v AUTO xai mooto züoav ... thv huetégav qvow) has been liberated from corruption”. 
Other places in the Commentary on John, in which Cyril speaks of a change in human 
nature that has first taken place in Christ, include: Jn Jo. U.4, vol. 1, 257f. (172de); V.2, 
vol. 1, 694 (473b), 697 (475d); IX, vol. 2, 474 (814d), 482£. (820c-821a); XL1o, vol. 2, 724 
(991ab). 

253 Welch (1994b), 61-103, has shown that these two themes, according to which 
Christ is at once an individual human being and the representative of the whole human 
race, recur frequently in Cyril’s Commentary on John. Meunier (1997), 23-157, also devotes 
much attention to both themes. 
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these particular contexts, ‘the human nature’ tends to refer to the whole 
human race, all the people together, Liébaert’s ‘le genre humain’. For 
instance: “Since those who believed received it, because of them the 
grace of the resurrection was transferred to the whole (Any) nature"? 
At times, it should be taken in a Pauline mystical sense, as ‘all in Christ’. 
So, the incarnate Word 


died for our sakes according to the flesh, in order that he would conquer 
death for us and would raise the whole (öAnv) nature with himself, for we 
were all in him, insofar as he has become man.?? 


But also in such soteriological contexts the Alexandrian archbishop 
sometimes employs more philosophical terminology. For instance: 


For all will rise from the dead, because it has been given to the whole 
nature (ndon ... vij q$0&U as a result of the grace of the resurrection, 
and in the one Christ—who from the beginning as the first one destroyed 
the dominion of death and was brought to unending life—the common 
definition of humanity (6 xowvo¢ ts Avdewnötntog Geos) is transformed, 
just as in Adam—as again in one who is first—it is condemned to death 
and corruption.?*° 


Here, Cyril apparently regards man as a substance whose definition 
includes the notion of mortality. It is likely that he has the formula in 
mind that he mentions a number of times elsewhere: ‘rational, mortal 
living being, receptive of intelligence and knowledge’. This definition 
is as it were changed by the resurrection of Christ, since all will rise 
to an unending life, and thus ‘mortal’ will no longer belong to man’s 
definition.” 

Also in his commentary on John 1:14, “and he dwelt among us”, 
Cyril speaks explicitly about “that which is common”. The evangelist 
reveals to us a very deep mystery: 


We are all in Christ, and that which is common of humanity rises to his 
person (tò xowòv ts AVHEWNÖTNTOG eig TO aùtoŭ Avaßaiveı ztoóooztov), 
for which reason he is also called ‘the last Adam’, giving richly to the 


254 [n Jo. TV.7, vol. 1, 636 (4346; see also 435b and 435c), and see ibid., VI.1, vol. 2, 233 
(6542). 

255 [n Jo. IL.1, vol. 1, 185 (1242). See also ibid., IX, vol. 2, 378 (745cd); XL12, vol. 3, 4 
(10034). 

256 Ibid. V1.1, vol. 2, 220 (645cd). 

>57 Since Cyril emphasizes repeatedly (also in the passage at hand) that it is by 
grace that humankind receives immortality, strictly speaking, it would be better, not 
to say that man's definition is changed, for in principle man remains mortal, but that 
immortality is now being added as a new inseparable attribute. 
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community of the nature (ti «owómqu tis q$osoc) all things that lead 
to Joy and glory, just as the first Adam [gave] the things that lead to 
corruption and dejection.? 


The phrase ‘that which is common rises to his person’ means that the 
human nature, which is shared by all, is, in Christ, united to the person 
of the Word, as Cyril makes clear a few lines further down: “That 
which is enslaved, then, is truly liberated in Christ, rising (&vofoivov) 
to a mystical unity with him who has borne the form of a slave” 
(96e). In the passage from the first dialogue that we looked at in 
some detail, Cyril calls the second, more profound understanding of 
mediation ‘mystical’, which he then describes as a union of natures.?? 
And because of this mystical union in Christ, all people who share 
the human nature— the community of the nature"—Aalso share in the 
benefits that result from this union, "all things that lead to joy and 
glory”. 

One could say that Cyril utilizes a variety of tools to describe the 
incarnation of the Word and man’s salvation through him: biblical 
language, including biblical images; non-biblical images; and also more 
philosophical concepts and notions. ‘The latter do not tell the whole 
story, but they are important because of the influence they have had on 
later theology. Therefore, it is worthwhile to try to understand what the 
archbishop of Alexandria meant by them. 

In christological contexts, the word odg& is used by Cyril in three 
ways: (1) it may refer to the common human nature that the Word of 
God assumes; (2) it may denote “Christ’s own flesh’, which is either his 
individual humanity or his individual body; (3) and it may stand for 
the whole human race, all people (‘all flesh’). Similarly, &vdownötng can 
have three meanings: the common human nature, Christ’s individual 
humanity, or all human beings. But it seems that in the trinitarian 
writings, Cyril speaks of the human qvotc only in two ways: it may 
indicate the common nature that is assumed, or the whole human race. 


258 In Jo. 1.9, vol. 1, 141 (96d). Cyril is not speaking of ‘the common person of 
humanity’, as Janssens (1938) 239 and 245, translates, basing himself on the text in 
Migne (PG 73, 161C: tò xowoóv tis avbgwadtytos eic avróv Avaßıoi xoóoonov), which 
here follows a reading from the catenae (see Pusey’s critical notes, vol. 1, 141). 

?39 See n. 231. Cf. In Jo. I.3, vol. 1, 393 (266c). 

260 Cyril adds (In Jo. Lg, vol. 1, 141 [96e]) that “in us [it is liberated] by imitation of 
the one, through the kinship (ovyyévetav) according to the flesh”, indicating not only 
the importance of connaturality, but also of the moral aspect. The combination of the 
ontological and the moral aspects will be discussed shortly. 
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He does not apply the word to the individual humanity ofthe incarnate 
Word. ‘This corresponds to the way in which he speaks of the divine 
voc: this is either the divinity which Father, Son and holy Spirit have 
in common, or it refers to the whole Trinity, to God himself. 

With respect to the salvation of man, the union of natures in 
Christ does not account for the whole process of salvation. Cyril of 
Alexandria’s soteriology is not simply a physical doctrine of salvation, 
as nineteenth-century German theologians have argued. On such a 
view, man is as it were automatically restored in his relationship with 
God through the incarnation (and through partaking of the Eucharist): 
because the Son of God assumed the human nature, the whole nature 
and therefore all men have become partakers of the divine nature. Over 
against such an exclusively physical soteriology, Lars Koen emphasizes 
in his dissertation The Saving Passion, based on Cyril’s Commentary on John, 
that for the Alexandrian archbishop Christ's suffering and death are 
not merely consequences of the incarnation, but essential to his salvific 
work.?°! Gudrun Münch-Labacher, too, has dealt with this question 
of a physical doctrine of salvation in her thesis, and she comes to 
the conclusion that there is both an ontological and a historical / 
moral side to Cyril's soteriology.?% Bernard Meunier also sees a moral 
dimension in Cyril’s description of salvation, although he regards the 
more physical dimension as dominant. Daniel Keating has even 
made it one of the explicit aims of his study “to bring a corrective 
to certain readings of Cyril which, in my view, exaggerate the ‘somatic’ 
or ‘physicalistic’ character of his understanding of divinization", and he 
points to “the importance of pneumatology" and to “the requirement 
for an ethical aspect of divinization" .?®* 

In fact, Cyril himself asks the question whether his understanding of 
Christ's mediation does not lead to universalism, in his commentary on 
John 10:15.*? He uses language similar to that in the Thesaurus: 


261 Koen (1991), 105-127. The title, ‘the saving passion’ (tò owthorov zétoc), is actually 
an expression which Cyril of Alexandria employs several times in his Commentary on John 
and other works: for example, Jn Jo. IV.5, vol. 1, 582 (397b); V.3, vol. 2, 1 (4966); IX, 
vol. 2, 393 (756e); Contra Nestorium, ACO 1.1.6, 10210. 

262 Münch-Labacher (1996). 

263 Meunier (1997), 111, 122, 125, 138, 141-144, 211, 283. 

?9* Keating (2004), 19. 

265 Münch-Labacher (1996) discusses this passage on pp. 133-135. See also Janssens 
(1938), 243-245. 
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For just as he [the Son] is intimately related (oxeicvou) to the Father, and 
the Father is intimately related to him because of the identity of nature, 
so [are] also we [intimately related] to him, insofar as he has become 
man, and he to us. And through him as through a mediator (ueoitov), we 
are joined (ovvantöueda) to the Father. For Christ is, so to say, a border 
(ueðógrov) between the highest divinity and humanity, being both at the 
same time, and as it were holding together in himself the things that are 
separated so much, and as by nature God, he is Joined to God, and again 
as truly man to men. 


But perhaps someone will ask: *Do you not see, dear friend, to what risk 
your argumentation, in turn, leads? For if we shall think that, insofar as 
he has become man, he knows those that are his, that is, that he comes to 
an intimate relationship (oixeiórqro) with his sheep, who will stay outside 
the flock? For they will all be intimately related, insofar as they too are 
men, just like he”.266 


And Cyril answers that the intimate relationship applies indeed to all 
men, since “he had mercy on the whole fallen nature”.?° But it will be 
of no use to those who are disobedient, only to those who love him. It is 
like the resurrection: the whole human nature, that is, all men, will be 
raised, but some to go to Hades, while others will participate in goods 
that are beyond understanding. 

It is clear from this passage that, in Cyril’s view, the restoration of 
the common human nature by the incarnation is an important part 
of salvation, but also that a personal appropriation of God's grace in 
Christ by the individual is necessary. The holy Spirit plays a decisive 
role in this. On Cyril's interpretation, Gen. 2:7, "And he breathed into 
his face a breath of life”, means not only that man “became a living 
soul", but also that he received the holy Spirit, by whose power he 
is perfected according to the image (xar eixóva) of the Creator? As 
a result, man is a partaker (uévoyov) of God's own nature. Without 
that, man would fall back into non-being.?®® But man is self-choosing 
(avtomeoaigetoc) and entrusted with the reins of his own will, for that 
is part of the image. And man changed and fell.?? The only way to 
escape death was that the ancient grace would be restored, and man 


266 [m Jo. V1.1, vol. 2, 232f. (653d—6544). 

267 Thid., 233 (654a). Here, ‘the whole fallen nature’ indicates all men. 

268 Ibid. IX.ı, vol. 2, 484f. (822a-e). C£. In Jo. U.ı, vol. 1, 182f. (122bo); ibid. XL10, 
vol. 2, 719f. (988a). 

269 Thid., 484 (822a). 

270 Thid., 485 (822e). CF. In Jo. I.1, vol. 1, 183 (122c—e). 
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would partake (uevéoye) of God again in the Spirit.””! For this reason, 
the Word became man, in order that the corrupted flesh would be 
restored, and would once more be able to partake of God.?” Christ 
prays that the human nature (tv àvüoozov vow) will be restored to 
the original image through the participation (uetovoiac) of the Spirit, in 
order that, clothed with the original grace, we will be stronger than the 
sin that reigns in this world, and be dedicated to strive for everything 
good. 

It is also in this context that Cyril speaks of the deification of man. 
In the Thesaurus he writes: 


If the Spirit deifies (deono«et) those in whom he comes, and makes them 
partakers (uevóyovc) of the divine nature, he is God, and [is], naturally 
out of the divine substance, being given through the Son to the creature, 
and transforming it as towards himself?/* 


And in the seventh dialogue: Only God can deify, 


who introduces into the souls of the saints the participation (uédeEwv) of 
his own properties (iótóvqroc) through the Spirit, through whom we are 
conformed to him who is Son by nature, and are called gods and sons of 
God after him.” 


Thus, the Alexandrian archbishop describes deification in terms of par- 
ticipation in the divine nature, in God, in God's properties, which is 
brought about by the holy Spirit. Often, Cyril employs the word uéto- 
xoc rather than the word xoıvwvög, which is used in 2 Peter 1:4, and we 
have seen that u&toxog refers to an accidental possession of attributes, 
over against a possession by nature.?” Deification, participation in the 
divine nature, is given by grace, and never becomes man's naturally 
inherent property?" It is illustrated by the image of iron, which is 
heated by fire, without becoming fire itself.?/? 


271 Thid., 485 f. (8232). 

272 Thid., 486 (823ab). 

?/5 Ibid. XL10, vol. 2, 720 (988bc). Keating (2004) assigns a central place in Cyril's 
soteriology to ‘the narrative of divine life’ (p. 52 and passim) as he calls the story of 
man's reception of the holy Spirit at creation, the loss of the Spirit through sin, and the 
re-acquisition of the Spirit through Christ. 

?7* Thesaurus, 592D. 

275 Dial. Trin. VIL, 644cd. 

276 See section 3.2.2. 

277 Keating (2004), 191-196, also emphasizes that Cyril was concerned to keep the 
distinction between the human and the divine clear, and suggests that this is the reason 
why the archbishop used the verb ‘to deify’ and its derivatives sparingly. 

278 Thesaurus, 200B. 
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Finally, according to Lebon, Cyril himself does not use the word gv- 
ots for the humanity of Christ; if he does so, it is only as a concession 
to the Orientals.” Since before 428, there was no Nestorian contro- 
versy yet, this would imply that during that early period the archbishop 
would never have referred to the humanity of the incarnate Word by 
the word gvots. We have, however, seen several examples of the con- 
trary. It is true, though, that Cyril does not often use qois to denote 
the humanity of Christ. Part of the reason may be that he prefers bib- 
lical terminology like odg& and 4 600Xov uogpn, and language that 
stems from the Creed of Nicaea, like &vavdeonfjocı, but that would not 
explain why he does quite regularly speak of ‘assuming to avdownıvov’ 
and of avdewnoörng. 

In Lebon’s view, Cyril refrains from using qoi in these cases, 
because in christological contexts the word would indicate a separate 
being, and the archbishop denies explicitly that the Word assumed a 
separate being, a human being that already existed before the incarna- 
tion. However, before 428, Cyril does at times employ the term @votc 
for Christ's humanity, and its meaning is then not that of a separate 
being, but it is closer to secondary substance. Therefore, there must be 
another reason why he uses it so seldom. It seems likely that the reason 
is to be sought in the anti-Arianism of his writings at that time. What 
he wanted to stress over against the Arians was that Christ was ‘God 
by nature’. Applying the word ‘nature’ also for Christ's humanity could 
confuse his argumentation, as if Christ was ‘man by nature’, and thus a 
created being. It is to safeguard his ‘fundamental intuition’ that Christ 
is first and foremost the divine Word of God, who has also become 
man,?® that Cyril prefers to reserve the term qois for his divinity. In 
the course of his anti-Arian argumentation, Cyril may even say that 
Christ is not connatural (öuopunjs) with Moses,?! although we have seen 


279 Lebon (1909), 251: “Quand Cyrille emploie le langage propre à sa christologie, 
jamais, sans doute, il ne donne à l'humanité du Christ le nom d’hypostase, mais jamais 
non plus il ne l'appelle une nature, une nature humaine.” He adds in n. 2: “Nous 
entendons excepter les cas d'emploi des formules ó$0 qvos Ev dewoia ou èx dvo 
qvoeov. Elles n'appartiennent pas à la terminologie propre à la doctrine de Cyrille, 
mais elles constituent des concessions aux Orientaux unis." Thus, Cyril is alleged 
to have employed the term qvoic for Christ's humanity only as a concession to the 
Orientals. 

280 See for this “fundamental intuition’ n. 109 in chapter ı. 

?8! Thesaurus, 496B. See also Dial. Trin. I, 395de. Similarly, he speaks of the Word's 
kenosis as *coming down, because of his love for mankind, to what is against his nature 
(maga bow)” (Thesaurus, 561C), and conversely, he may describe man’s deification as 
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that in christological contexts, the archbishop can write that Christ is 
connatural with God and with men.?*? 


3.4.5. Summary 


It may be concluded that in the vast majority of cases in Cyril of 
Alexandria’s trinitarian writings, the word qvoic has a meaning close to 
secondary substance. It is the reality that individual beings of the same 
species have in common. Applied to God, ‘the divine nature’ indicates 
that which Father, Son and holy Spirit have in common. Cyril’s most 
basic distinction of reality is that between God and creation. He can 
express this by stating that there are two natures: the nature of God 
and the nature of created beings. Like Aristotle’s notion in Book II 
of his Physics, the term is usually, though not exclusively, applied to 
living substances, like angels, men, animals, and plants; and also to 
the materials that bodies are made of, like fire, earth, water and 
air, but also stone, wood or snow. In the case of living substances, 
the verb qvsw, from which úo is derived, and related terms are 
used for the process by which the same nature or essence is handed 
down from one generation to the next. The verb aepuxévat and its 
derivatives are employed for this process, too, but often they denote 
that characteristics belong ‘naturally’ to a substance, that is, as a 
differentia, a proprium or an inseparable attribute, rather than as a 
separable accident. ‘By nature’ («avà qvo or qvos) basically has two 
meanings: (I) it may indicate that a characteristic belongs naturally to 
a substance, as differentia, proprium or inseparable attribute, rather 
than by participation (e.g., God 1s invisible by nature); (2) it may denote 
the process by which the same essence is handed down to another 
generation (e.g., the divine Word is Son of God by nature, while human 
beings may be sons of God by grace or adoption). 

Qvoig is also, but less often, used to indicate all the individuals 
that fall under a common substance. ‘Human nature’ then stands 
for the whole human race; we find this especially in places where 
the relationship between Christ as the second Adam and humankind, 
which is recapitulated in him, is mentioned. “The divine nature’ then 
refers to the whole Trinity, and since the unity of the Godhead is 


rising by grace to a dignity “above our nature (ün&g vow)” (In Jo. 1.9, vol. 1, 133 [91c]). 
Sec for a discussion of these expressions: Liébaert (1951), 233-236. 
282 See n. 237. 
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stronger than that of all people, and there is really only one God, in 
such cases ‘the divine nature’ and ‘God’ are virtually interchangeable. 

When the word qois is used in relation to the humanity of Christ, 
it also indicates the secondary substance of man. It is the reality that 
all people have in common. By assuming this human nature the Word 
of God has become man, an individual man. The incarnate Word is 
God by nature and has also become man. He 1s connatural with God 
the Father, and has become connatural with us men. He is one out of 
both, out of divinity and humanity. In him, and only in him, the two 
that were widely separated according to nature, divinity and humanity, 
are united. And as a result there can be a moral union between God 
the Father and individual men. 

In exceptional cases, «oic has still other meanings in Cyril’s trini- 
tarian writings. It indicates the essence of other categories besides sub- 
stances, when he speaks of the ‘nature of accidents’ or the ‘nature of 
colours’. It refers to the existence as such of correlatives in the expres- 
sion ‘simultaneous by nature’. And in one passage in the Dialogues its 
meaning is closer to that of hypostasis than to that of secondary sub- 
stance. 


3.5. Tooowsov 


In the Thesaurus, the word medowxov occurs round about fifty times. 
In about half of the cases it has the meaning ‘face’, in literal quota- 
tions from Scripture,’ or in allusions to biblical texts.” Besides these 
references to Scripture, the meaning of ‘face’ is not to be found in the 
Thesaurus. Several other senses also only occur in citations from or allu- 
sions to Bible verses, such as the expressions ‘respect of persons’, and 
‘in appearance’.”® 


83 For example, Thesaurus, 165D (Luke 1:76), 276B (Prov. 8:30), 329D (Hebr. 9:24), 
564A (Ps. 103 / 104:30, LX X), 628D (Ps. 43/ 44:3, LXX). 

?9* For example, Thesaurus, 229C (the angels see God's face), 577B (the Spirit is called 
the face of God, referring to Ps. 138 / 139:7, LXX). 

285 In Thesaurus, 628A and 648B, quotations from 1 Esdras 4:38f. (auóvew moóo- 
wra). And in zbid., 509C and 636A, James 2:1 is cited (£v xoooozoAn[u]wtauc). Accord- 
ing to Prestige (1952), 158, and Nédoncelle (1948), 282f., in these expressions the word 
zoóoozov already has the sense of ‘particular individual’, which is close to the mean- 
ing it has in Cyril of Alexandria's own language. Nedoncelle (1948), 282, agrees with 
Michel (1922), 376, that in 2 Cor. 1:11 neöownov already means ‘individual’. 

286 Thesaurus, 468A, where 2 Cor. 5:12 is quoted. 
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Cyril of Alexandria himself uses the term zoóoosov in the descrip- 
tion of his exegetical procedure." When we investigate Scripture, we 
should observe the time (tov «ougóv) about which the passage speaks, 
the “person (neöownov) by whom or through whom or about whom it 
is said”, and the ‘subject matter’ or ‘the event? (to meayua) at hand. The 
archbishop frequently applies this to Jesus Christ: it must be established 
whether a statement refers to the time before or after the incarnation, 
to the Word ‘without the flesh’, or ‘with the flesh'.?** When it says that 
“he sat down at the right hand of the majesty on high”, and that “he 
was made better than the angels" (Hebr. 1:3£), this does not refer to the 
qois of the Son, as if he had a created nature, capable of change, but 
it refers to the noäyua that happened at the time (èv «0109 of his inhu- 
manation (337D). The comparison of Christ and the angels concerns 
their ministry and their glory, not their nature (341B); it is made on the 
basis of the rank of the ‘persons’ (Ind ts TOV nooownræv à&(ac; 340A).7? 

Although in such a context, the primary meaning of medommov is 
that of a grammatical person, Cyril easily switches between the gram- 
matical and reality, and it is not always easy to tell in a particular 
instance whether neö0wnov denotes the grammatical or the real per- 
son, or both. 'The archbishop does not elaborate on his exegetical pro- 
cedure, so it is from the examples that we learn more about his view. 
In another interpretation of Hebr. 1:1ff, he comments that, when it 
1s shown that the Gospel teaching is better than the covenant given 
through Moses and than the proclamations of the prophets, “the sepa- 
ration is made on the basis of the difference of the persons”, after which 
Cyril compares the prophets with the Son.?” Elsewhere, in describ- 
ing his opponents’ interpretation of Mt. irir “Yet he who is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he”, Cyril writes that they 
apply ‘who is least’ to the person of the Lord (tò Kvotaxóv moóo- 
oov; 157D). In similar ways, the archbishop speaks of “the person 


287 Cyril describes this procedure, with several examples, in Thesaurus, 337B-D. See 


also Siddals (1987), 358—361. 

288 Liébaert (1951) discusses the application of the procedure to the incarnation in 
detail in the section “La distinction des ‘temps’ et la double condition du Verbe”, 158- 
169. 

289 The same expression, ‘the rank of the persons’, can be found in Thesaurus, 353C.. 

290 Thesaurus, 492BC: And tfjg TOV noooonwv qoo mowiro THY óutxovow. The 
same expression, with the same meaning, but with the preposition &x (èx vijg vàv 
nooconrwv Sapogds) can be found in the following section of the Thesaurus (492D). 
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(nooownov) of Moses" and of “the great person (neöownov) of the Ruler 
of all things" 7?! 

From these examples it seems that we may conclude that the word ztgóacztov is 
employed to indicate a rational being, either in a text, or in reality. It may refer 
lo people, to angels, to the divine Word, to God. Tedownov has a related 
meaning in instances where one or more persons are represented by 
somebody else. Often, Cyril employs the expression óc &x zoooonov 
for this. In the 7 hesaurus this is found once: When Isaiah says, “Lord, 
give us peace, for you have given us all things” (Is. 26:12, LXX), he 
does so “as in the name of (wg &x neoownov) them who have believed in 
him"; he represents the persons of the believers (484D). A less frequent 
phrase to express representation is broxgiveodat TO zxoó0o7ov. This is 
also encountered once in the Thesaurus. 

A christologically interesting occurrence of noöownov can be found 
in Thesaurus, 120C. Commenting on the words, “I am going to my 
Father and your Father to my God and your God" (John 20:17), 
Cyril writes that, after the Son has assumed the form of a slave, 
"the words that are fitting to a slave concern his humiliation, they 
do not rise to his substance, but are lying round the person of his 
inhumanation (16 ts Evavdgwnnjoewg NE00WNW negineiueva)”. He uses 
the metaphysical language *lying round’ in combination with the term 
zoóoozov, which in this case denotes the Word ‘with the flesh’, the 
incarnate Word. 

‘Twice only in the Thesaurus, the Alexandrian archbishop employs the 
word ne60wnov for one or two of the hypostases of the Trinity. When 
discussing Acts 2:36, *Let, therefore, the whole house of Israel know 
with certainty that God made this Jesus, whom you have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ”, he draws a conclusion from the fact that his 
opponents let the name ‘God’ in this verse refer “to the person of the 
Father”. This seems to be an instance in which the more general 
meaning of medommov—an indication of a rational being—is applied 
to God the Father. The second place in which xoóoomov is applied to 
divine hypostases is Thesaurus, 1410: 


291 Ibid., 496B, in a discussion of Hebr. 3:5£, and ibid., 544C, with reference to 
Is. 45:21. See also tbid., 224B. where Cyril speaks of Christ's ‘own person (tò oixeiov 
NE00WNOV)". 

292 Thesaurus, 117C. See also In Jo. IV, vol. 1, 51?* (33d). 

795 Ibid., 364D: "Eó&v ... tiv tod Oeod zoooqyooíav eig tò tot Hatoög zoóoosov 
àvagpéons. 
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Therefore, while the nature of the Godhead is simple and uncomposed, 
it would not be divided by our thoughts into the dyad of Father and Son, 
1f not some difference were posited, I mean, not according to substance, 
but thought to be external [to the substance], through which the person 
(noóoonov) of each is made (eiope£gerau) to lie in a peculiar (iðatovon) 
hypostasis, but is bound into unity of Godhead through natural identity. 


It looks like here xoóooov indicates the grammatical distinction be- 
tween Father and Son, which is then said to be a distinction in reality 
in that each has its own hypostasis.?** 


In the Dialogues on the Trinity, the use of noö0wnov is comparable to that 
in the Thesaurus, except that the word is now applied to the persons of 
the ‘Trinity more often. The total number of occurrences is again round 
about fifty, while in about half of them it concerns citations from??? 
or allusions to? biblical verses, in which the meaning is ‘face’. In the 
majority of the other cases, neöownov indicates a rational being, in a 
text and/or in reality. When Cyril describes the form of the dialogues, 
he says that the argumentation runs by way of question and answer 
between two persons." Elsewhere, he writes that Moses applies to the 
simple and uncomposed nature of God language that is fitting to a 
person (neoowono) who is not simple.”® [n his elaboration of this, he 
states that ‘Let us make’ and ‘in our image’ in Gen. 1:26 are not 
fitting to one person, but rather to more than one or two.?? In the 
fourth dialogue, he points again to the importance of distinguishing the 
times and the persons with respect to the Word of God,” who was 
first without flesh and later with flesh. Later on in the same dialogue, 
he cites Prov. 8:22, “The Lord created me as the beginning of his 
ways for his works”, and comments that Solomon says this, “painting 
beforehand the person (nedownov) of the Son” (533d). 


29t Twice the name of Sabellius is mentioned in the Thesaurus: in 181D and in 381AB. 
In neither case do we encounter the word zoóocozov in the refutation of his views, but 
rather the terms óvoua and tadotaots. 

295 For example, Dial. Trin. I, 402e (Numbers 16:22 and 46, LXX); V, 479c (Is. 50:6); 
VIL, 638a (1 Cor. 14:25). 

296 For example, Dial. Trin. IV, 521a (the face of the Lord); V, 554c (the Son is the face 
of the Father, referring to Ps. 138 / 139:7, LXX, and Ps. 4:7); VI, 604d (again, the Son 
as the face of the Father, with a reference to Ps. 16 / 17:15, LXX). 

297 Dial. Trin., Prologue, 384a: Òs med¢ nedow 48 xol Amörgıowv Sid Óvoiv TEOOWNOLV 
éoyetat. The word neöownov returns in 384b. 

298 Thid. ITI, 471cd. 

299 Ibid. ITI, 472e: ovy évi nooocony, no&nor 8’ àv u&AXov tois bree Eva xoi 600. 


300 Jbid. IV, 515a, 516b, 516c (2). 
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In the Dialogues, the term neöownov is also employed several times 
to indicate representation. Four times we find the expression ‘as in 
the name of (óc èx moooómov) which we also encountered in the 
Thesaurus.?! And Paul is said to “assume the person of Christ” when 
he writes in 2 Cor. 5:20: “We ask you on behalf of Christ: Be reconciled 
to God”. Another related sense is found in the third dialogue, when, 
quoting Song of Songs 1:3, Cyril says that here “the church out of the 
nations speaks as in the person of the bride” .*” 

Ten times zoóoozov is used for one or more of the hypostases of 
the ‘Trinity. It is placed in a position parallel to óvoua or $z60taotc 
or OzaQ&ic,"* or in opposition to the unity of nature and substance," 
or in various combinations of these possibilities.°°° And sometimes 
without a clear reference to any of these other terms.*” It is probably 
not accidental that when ‘name’, ‘person’ and ‘hypostasis’ all three 
occur side by side, ‘name’ and ‘person’ are linked more closely with 
each other than with ‘hypostasis’. Thus, Cyril can speak about “the 
distinction of the persons or the names, and the otherness of the 
hypostases”.’® And he can write that “the nature which is above 
everything is simple and uncomposed, broadened by the particularities 
of the hypostases as well as (uév ... 6€) the differences of the persons 
and the names".*? It seems that de Durand is right when he states 
that nedöownov and ünöotaoız denote two different aspects of the same 
entity: zoóoozov the external aspect, as an interlocutor, to whom 
one relates; ó6xóoraots the internal aspect, as a centre of existence.?? 
‘Internal’ may not be the best designation for hypostasis, though. 
One could say that nooownov refers to the (indeed) external aspect of the 


301 Ibid. II, 455ab; V, 554c; VL 599c, 604d. 

302 Ibid. I, 399b: tò Xovotoo zxoóoozov àvaXapov. 

303 Ibid. TIL, 502b: ws èv xoooozQ9 Tis vöngpng. 

304 Thid. II, 431a. 

305 Ibid. II, 422d. 

306 Jbid. I, 409c; VI, 618e; VI, 621a and b; VII, 641a. 

307 Ibid. I, 416c; IMI, 481d; VI, 598e. 

308 Jbid. I, 409c: TOV mzoooomov itor TOV Óvouórov viv ówxotoM]v xoi vijv TOv 
bnootáoceov ETEQOTITCL. 

309 Ibid. VIL 641a: óxoor&osov uèv lÖLÖTNOL, zoooozov 8$ xai òvouátwv ÖLapogais 
&Eevovvou£vn. 

310 De Durand (1976), 82£.: “La résultante se situe donc, semble-t-il, à l'intersection 
des deux champs sémantiques de ‘prosopon’ et d’‘hypostase’, sans qu'il y ait un 
troisiéme terme oü s'amalgament les deux points de vue, l'un plutót interne (hypostase 
= centre d'existence), l'autre plutót externe (prosopon = interlocuteur à qui l'on fait 
face), sans qu'on doive non plus privilégier l'un par rapport à l'autre". 
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possibility of having a ‘personal’ relation with another neoownov (face to face), 
while oxóovaow indicates that the entity has its own real existence, in relative 
separation from other hypostases. Marie-Odile Boulnois comes to a similar 
conclusion.?!! 

Apart from the passages in which Cyril speaks of the times and 
the persons, zoócoxtov is not used in specific christological contexts in 
the Dialogues. In neither of the two anti-Arian works (nor in his Old 
Testament commentaries) the archbishop uses the word medommov to 
emphasize that the incarnate Word is one Son, and not two. We do 
find this usage in his Commentary on John. In his exposition of John 3:13 
Cyril writes that Christ, “after the incarnation, refuses to be divided 
into two persons (roóooza)".? And he repeats it when he discusses 
John 6:69: Christ is “indivisible after the union, and he is not severed 
into two persons (roóoozo)" 2? 

In the Thesaurus and in the Dialogues, the unity of the incarnate Word 
is expressed by phrases like ‘the Christ is one’,?'* ‘one Christ’, ‘one 
Son out of both’,?!% ‘a coming together of both as in one’.?!” Similar 
expressions recur in the Commentary on John: ‘one out of both',?? ‘one 
Son'.?? In the commentary Christ is once called ‘one and the same’ 
(with flesh), an expression not found in the two trinitarian writings, 
but present in the Festal Letter for the year 420.?! More often, Cyril 
writes that Christ is not to be divided ‘into a duality of Sons??? 


311 Boulnois (1994), 309: “Alors qu'ózóoraotg insiste sur le fait que les person- 
nes divines subsistent réellement par elles-mêmes, xoóoomov manifeste davantage 
qu'il s'agit de sujets rationnels, qui agissent et communiquent entre eux ou avec les 
hommes". 

512. [n Jo. U.ı, vol. 1, 224 (150€). 

313 [n Jo. IV.4, vol. 1, 577 (3936). Cf. also ibid., XL10, vol. 2, 725 (992b). 

314 "Thesaurus, 333AB: “For the Christ is one, mixed out of humanity and the Word of 
God, not by having been changed into what he was not, but by assuming the temple 
from the virgin". Before 429, Cyril still employed the verb ‘to mix’ and its derivatives 
for the union of the Word with his humanity. Later he dismissed it. 

315 Thid., 388D. 

316 Dial. Trin. I, 405a: eig & àpqoiv vooúvuevos Yióc. See also De ador., PG 68, 345C. 

317 Ibid., III, 501a. See also ibid., I, 405d (see n. 231); VI, 605d. 

318 In Jo. I.9, vol. 1, 140 (96a); ibid., II.1, vol. 1, 224 (1506); ibid., III.5, vol. 1, 442 (301b); 
tbid., IV.2, vol. 1, 532 (363b); tbid., IX, vol. 2, 381 (7476). 

319 Thid., IV.3, vol. 1, 550f. (3756): ‘one Son’; ibid., V.2, vol. 1, 713 (485e): ‘one and a 
single (eig xai uóvoc) Son’. Cf. ibid., IX, vol. 2, 377 (744d); X, vol. 2, 505 (836d); XI.12, 
vol. 3, 2 (1001c). 

320 Thid., XIL1, vol. 3, 152 (11102). 

321 Festal Letter 8, 63260 (SC 392, 102 and 104). 

92 In Jo. II.4, vol. 1, 265 (178c): ‘Do not divide the one Christ into a duality of Sons’. 
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We may come to some conclusions regarding Cyril of Alexandria's 
use of moóoomov in his trinitarian writings. Although the word has 
the meaning ‘face’ in many instances, this sense is restricted to biblical 
language. In Cyril's own terminology noöownov rather has the meaning 
of a rational being which is capable of having a ‘personal’ relation, 
face to face, with other neöowne: a human being, an angel, God, the 
Word of God. It may refer to persons in reality, but also in texts. The 
word ‘hypostasis’ indicates the real existence of the persons. Apart from 
metaphorical biblical expressions like ‘the face of the earth’, tedowmov 
is not used for any other than rational beings. 

It seems that there is a development over time in Oyril’s usage of the 
word neöownov. In the Thesaurus, he hardly applies it to the hypostases 
of the ‘Trinity, while in the Dialogues the divine hypostases are indicated 
by this term at a number of places. In the christological passages he 
only uses the term to indicate the difference of the times and the 
persons: the Word without the flesh before the incarnation, and after 
it the Word with the flesh. Since neö0wnov is employed to stress that 
the incarnate Word is one, not two Sons, neither in the Thesaurus nor 
in the Dialogues, while it is so used in his Commentary on John, this may 
imply that the Commentary 1s of a later date and contains a somewhat 
more developed christology. 


3.6. "Irog, trov, LÖLOTNG 


In Cyril of Alexandria’s christology, words related to iéto¢ play an 
important role. He often emphasizes that the Word has made his own 
(WSionoreiodan) the flesh that he has assumed, that it is now his own 
ov). Ruth M. Siddals discusses Cyril’s use of these terms in her 
chapter on his ‘basic christological model .?? We will now look at the 
way in which Cyril employs these words in the trinitarian writings, as 
a preparation for a discussion of their meaning in the christological 
works, which will follow in later chapters. 

In section 2.5.2, it has already been mentioned that Cyril of Alexan- 
dria employs iôtótng both for the particularity of Father and Son and 


C£. ibid., IV.2, vol. 1, 533 (363c); V.2, vol. 1, 713 (485e); VL 1, vol. 2, 200 (6316); IX, vol. 2, 
381 (7476); X, vol. 2, 505 (836d); XU.r, vol. 3, 152 (1109€). Similar expressions are found 
in Glaphyra, PG 69, 129C and 576C, and Festal Letter 8, 4, SC 392, 92. 

323 Siddals (1984), 68-72; see also pp. 195f. 
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for the characteristics they have in common; and also that we sce such 
an ambiguous usage of the term in Porphyry's /sagoge as well. The same 
ambiguity pertains to to iótov and to the adjective iàioc. In the trini- 
tarian writings, tO iótov is used for the technical term ‘proprium’, and 
also for ‘property’ in a more general sense. Thus, Cyril can speak of 
the proprium (iévov) of substances, which is that they can receive con- 
traries,"* or about the propria of laughing in man and of neighing in 
horse, while ‘uncreated’ may similarly be called a proprium of God.?? 
He can also say that it is a property (tiov) of creatures that they can 
sin,”® or a property of the human nature that it can receive something 
from God," or a property of bodies that they are in a certain place.’ 
Quite regularly, the plural tà iéva denotes the whole set of natural prop- 
erties belonging to a particular secondary substance. For example, it 1s 
uneducated to apply the properties (tà tra) of bodies to a bodiless sub- 
stance.’ The properties (tà téa) of horse are foreign to man, and the 
other way round.?? At times, it is part of Cyril’s reasoning that, since 
the natural properties (xà tàu) of the Father (or of the divinity) apply 
to the Son as well, the Son must be consubstantial with the Father." 
And when he became man, the Word assumed the natural properties 
(tà 1810) of humanity? 

Sometimes, the singular tò iótov stands for ‘that which is (naturally) 
proper and also implies the whole set of natural properties. So in the 
fourth dialogue: “Therefore, having become like us, he is not like us in 
some way in which he has discarded that which is [naturally] proper 
(to iov)"; in other words, he has retained all the divine properties, 
when he became man.?? Several times Cyril writes that the Son has 


324 "Thesaurus, 33D and 36A. 

9 Ibid., 445B. 

326 Thid., 305A. 

327 Thid., 332D. 

328 Dial. Trin. IV, 511c. Perhaps ‘being in a place’ should be regarded as a proprium of 
bodies. 

329 Thesaurus, 44BC. 

330 Thid., 117A. In order for Cyril's statement to be correct, according to Aristotelian 
logic, tà ïa must mean ‘the whole set of natural properties’, for the statement does 
not apply to the properties individually, since man and horse, both being living beings 
(CHa), have several natural properties in common. 

531 Thid., 117AB; cf. 2090, 357AB. The reverse reasoning is found as well: since the 
Son is born of the Father, he has the same natural properties (tà iota): ibid., 233B; cf. 
381C. 

332 Ibid., 269D, 332D, 561C. 

333 Dial. Trin. IV, 517b. 
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(or is) to tétov of (the substance of) the Father, thus indicating their 
consubstantiality.?* Occasionally, Cyril uses to iàiov for that which is 
proper to one of the divine hypostases, not to the substance which 1s 
common to all three of them. Thus, he ends a sentence in which he 
discusses the oneness and the threeness of God as follows: “so that 
in each [of the three] the whole nature 1s conceived, to which 1s also 
attached that which is proper to it (to tétov avtot), with respect to 
hypostasis, obviously” .°*° 

Both in the Thesaurus and in the Dialogues, the noun iôiótng is used 
with regard to the common nature of the Godhead, but also to indicate 
the peculiarity of each of the hypostases. When it is applied to the 
divine nature it is a collective noun, denoting the whole set of natural 
properties." It would, therefore, be best to translate it by the plural 
‘properties’, but in order to retain the singular in the following 
examples it will be rendered by ‘property’. So, the Son is called “the 
imprint and likeness of his [the Father's] property (iôtótntos)”.38 The 
fullness of the properties 1s sometimes emphasized by the addition of 
the word ‘whole’. It is said of the Spirit that he “has the whole property 
(öAyv ... tiv iOtótr vo) of God the Father substantially in himself ",?? 
and similarly of the Son that he “has the whole property (mv ... 
idtotyta näcav) of the Father in himself” 3° 

As has been said, tölötng can also indicate the peculiarity of each 
of the hypostases. For example, in the Thesaurus: “For the Father is in 
his peculiarity, and the Son is in his own peculiarity”.*"! More often in 
the Dialogues: the peculiarity of the names,*” or the peculiarity of the 
hypostases.?? 


334 Thesaurus, 96D, 181A, 181B, 185A, 185B, 204C, 225D, 396C, 421C, 461C. 

535 Dial. Trin. VIL, 641b. 

336 While Cyril of Alexandria usually employs the singular iöiöng to denote the 
properties of a substance, there is one place in the Thesaurus (244) in which we find 
the plural. 

337 De Durand translates it with the plural ‘propriétés’ in Dial. Trin. III, 484b; IV, 
534b; VL 592d; and VII, 644d. 

338 "Thesaurus, 80C. 

539 Thid., 5760. 

5:0 Dial. Trin. VI, 592d. 

341 Thesaurus, 100D: ”Eotı yao 6 Matho èv vij aùtoð lölörytı xoi Zotw ó Yidc £v tÅ idig 
ibuóvqu. 

5? Dial. Trin. II, 421a (Father and Son); VII, 640d (Father, Son and Spirit). 

555 Dial. Trin. ll, 423a (‘the peculiarity of the three hypostases); VII, 641a (‘the 
peculiarities of the hypostases’). 
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The adjective iótoc, mostly translated as ‘proper’ or (one's) own’, 
also has various meanings in Cyril of Alexandria’s trinitarian works. 
First, it denotes the natural relationship between Father and Son: he is 
the Father's own Son,’" his own offspring ((étov yévvqua),?^ his own 
radiance (iétov Anabyaoua),'° while God is his own Father?" This 
implies that they are consubstantial, that they have the same nature. In 
the Dialogues, Cyril elaborates on the meaning of iótoc. He distinguishes 
between the myriads of men who have been called to become sons 
of God and the one who is truly God's own Son, since he shares 
with the Father the nature which is above all things. The word iótov 
applies strictly and truly («voioc ve xai &)a96c) only to one.* Similarly, 
when the holy Spirit is called ‘the Son's own Spirit’, it indicates “the 
substantial and natural intimacy" which the Spirit has with the Son, 
which is not a matter of participation.’" 

Secondly, tétoc is applied to the Word’s humanity after the incarna- 
tion. The suffering body was his own,?? which is also called ‘his own 
temple’.**'! But while he zs God's own Son by nature, he made the flesh 
his own.?? And since it was his flesh, and not somebody else's, the 
things that belong to the flesh are also made his own (i6tomotetta),* 
the things in it and round 1t:?* its weaknesses," its passions.?* The verb 
‘to appropriate (oixetotv)’ is applied in the same sense.’ It is not that 
the Alexandrian archbishop is not aware that he employs the term iótoc 
in various senses. In the first dialogue, he brings the two meanings of 
iótoc together into one sentence: 


344 Thesaurus, 381C, 477C, 516B. Dial. Trin. III, 498d. 

345 Thesaurus, 48A, 125D, 184D, and passim. Dial. Trin. II, 460c. 

316 Thesaurus, 40A, 44A, 381A. 

347 Thesaurus, 408D, 485B. 

318 Dial. Trin. ITI, 498d-499a. 

349 Ibid. VI, 593ab; cf. VII, 640e. 

350 Thesaurus, 429A; cf. ibid., 540C; Dial. Trin. V, 563d; VI, 600d. 

3591 "Thesaurus, 333A. Dial. Trin. VI, 600e. In Dial. Trin. V, 565b, and VI, 596d, oixeiov 
is used instead of töLov. 

352 Dial. Trin. VI, 598e: iov &xoujooxo. 

353 Thesaurus, 281C. Mostly, the verb iötonoLeiodan is utilized by Cyril to express that 
the things of the flesh have been made the Son’s own. In ibid., 540B, however, he argues 
on the basis of his opponents' view that Christ is a mere man, and asks how, then, he 
can “make the common Father of all his own (iétomoteitat)”, that is, how he can claim 
for himself alone a natural relationship with God. 

354 Ibid., 384D; cf. ibid., 400D. 

355 Ibid., 376D. 

356 Ibid., 396D. 

357 Thid., 69A, 333A, 429A; Dial. Trin. VI, 627b. 
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And just as the name of ‘Only-Begotten’, being proper (iótov) to the 
Word, is also preserved for him when united to the flesh, so ‘First-born’, 
not being strictly his, has become his own with the flesh.?5® 


‘Only-Begotten’ and ‘First-born’ seem to contradict each other, but, 
Cyril argues, they are applied to the Word in different ways. ‘Only- 
Begotten’ is a name that is truly and strictly his own, because it refers 
to his divine nature. But he has become ‘First-born’ among many 
brothers, after the Word was united to the flesh. ‘First-born’, then, does 
not strictly apply to the Word, but it has become his own name. 
Besides these two meanings related to the Word of God, Cyril also 
employs iótoc in a more general sense: the prophets’ own words;?® to 
be troubled is a passion proper to the flesh;?®! those who combat the 
truth follow their own wills; each being is subjected to some laws 
of its own, while the nature of each debars it from being the same as 
something else;*? those who have perverted their own mind.?* 


3.7. CONCLUSION 


We may now briefly summarize the metaphysical notions which are 
denoted by the key-terms in Cyril of Alexandria's trinitarian writings. 
Usually, ovota indicates a secondary substance, although there are also 
instances in which a primary substance is meant. Such a secondary 
substance is not an abstraction, but it is itself a reality (moäyua) that 
applies to all the individuals that fall under that substance. Ovoía is 
also used for what Father, Son and holy Spirit have in common. The 
term qvoic is mostly applied to secondary substances of living things 
(‘living beings’, plants, angels, also God) and of the material elements 
(air, water, earth and fire, but also stone, bronze, etc.). While ovoía tells 
something about the place a substance possesses in the whole order of 
things, pVorg indicates the principle of operation of a substance. The 


559? Dial. Trin. I, 405cd: ottw tò Ilowtötoxog, adtot xvoloc oix dv, yéyovev ldLov aito 
UETA TS oaoxóc. 

359 See for a brief discussion of Cyril's double use of iötog within the context of Greek 
patristic thought: Louth (1989). 

360 Thesaurus, 180C. 

301 Ibid., AooB. 

362 Thid., 524D. 

363 Dial. Trin. IT, 448d. 

364 Thid. VII, 634a. 
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human nature which is assumed by the Word of God in the incarnation 
is the common nature of all human beings. But by assuming this nature, 
the Word becomes an individual man, whose flesh is not someone 
else's. 

The substance or nature of a thing is unknowable. We can have some 
knowledge of a thing by knowing the things ‘round’ the substance, espe- 
cially the natural properties, that is, (the differentiae,) the propria and 
the inseparable attributes. To describe the relationship between these 
characteristics and the substance, Cyril employs various metaphors of 
place: to be attached to, to exist in, to inhere, to lie in or round. Besides 
these inherent factors, there can also be radiated factors, such as the 
scent of a flower or heat from a fire. While inherent factors are char- 
acterisücs that are attached to the substance, radiated factors have the 
same nature as the substance, and go out from it without being sep- 
arated from it. The latter serve as an illustration for the relationship 
between the Father and the Son, and between the Father and the Spirit. 

An ünootaoıg is a being that really exists, and that has its existence 
in itself, over against natural characteristics and accidents, which need 
for their existence a substance or a hypostasis to be attached to. 
A hypostasis, then, is very much like Aristotle’s primary substance. 
Father Son and holy Spirit are also called hypostases, to emphasize 
their individual existence, although their unity goes beyond the union 
of several individual human beings: they are one God. The word 
ne60Wnov indicates a rational being (man, angel, God, the Word, the 
incarnate Word), in a text and/or in reality. The three divine hypostases 
are also called zoóocoza to indicate their distinctness, but because 
zoócomov may denote a person in a text only their real individual 
existence is better expressed by the word ünöotaaız. 

”Iötog and related terms can have various meanings. They may 
be used to express that natural characteristics belong to a substance, 
or that Father, Son and holy Spirit have a natural relationship with 
each other. But they may also indicate the particularity of the divine 
hypostases individually. Further, the flesh that the Word assumed in the 
incarnation, has been made his own (itoc), with all the characteristics 
that pertain to that flesh, and they are now his own (iétos). Besides, 
iótoc can simply have the non-technical meaning ‘(one’s) own’. "Iótótnc, 
ta ióut, and even the singular tò tétov may denote the whole set of 
natural properties of a substance. 

Before we turn to the christological writings of the Alexandrian 
archbishop, one further preparation will be executed. A set of terms 
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will be developed for the various metaphysical notions, into which the 
terms used by Cyril himself and by ancient and modern commentators 
can be translated, so that a comparison of their respective views is made 
easier. This will be the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


COMPARISON OF INTERPRETATIONS 


4.1. INTRODUCTION 


Part of the problem during the Nestorian and Miaphysite controversies 
in the fifth and sixth centuries was that terms like @vots and $zóoxaotg 
carried different meanings for different authors, even within the writ- 
ings of one and the same author. This was bound to lead to misunder- 
standings. But when these terms or their translations, like ‘nature’ and 
‘hypostasis’, are employed in present-day literature about these contro- 
versies the ambiguities often return, which adds more misunderstand- 
ings. And the use of terms like ‘person’ and ‘subject’ in this literature 
compounds the problem, due to the modern connotations these words 
carry. In order to reduce the equivocality, a number of terms will be 
defined in this chapter, which can be recognized by their being written 
in SMALL CAPITALS. In the remainder of this study, these small-capital 
terms will be used to facilitate a comparison of statements of various 
authors, both from ancient and from contemporary times. For this pur- 
pose, more ambiguous terms like úo, oz601a01c, ‘nature’, ‘person’, 
‘subject’ will be ‘translated’—if possible—into the small-capital terms. 
In the second part of this chapter, such a translation of words into 
small-capital terms will be executed for the interpretations of Cyril’s 
christology by modern authors, so that it will become more obvious 
where they are in line with each other, and where they diverge. 


4.2. SMALL-CAPITAL ‘TERMS 


4.2.1. Definition of the Small-Capital Terms 


Cyril of Alexandria’s metaphysics, as described in the previous chapter, 
can be a starting-point for developing a set of small-capital terms. 
One of the most basic terms would be REALITY, which can be used 
to denote anything that has real existence, whether Cyril’s secondary 
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substances, his common natures, individual substances and natures, dif- 
ferentiae, propria, inseparable and separable accidents, radiated fac- 
tors. A REALITY is not an abstraction, it does not exist merely in 
thoughts, in contemplation.! A Greek word which may have a similar 
meaning is noäyua,? while sometimes yoñua is used in this sense.’ 

As we have seen, Cyril considers the secondary substances and the 
common natures as realities. For these, the terms COMMON SUBSTANCES 
and COMMON NATURES will be employed. A COMMON SUBSTANCE Is a 
secondary substance which is not regarded as an abstraction, but as 
really existing, as a REALITY. It denotes only what belongs to the 
definition of the substance, that is, the essence, which includes the 
differentiae, and the potentiality for individual existence. The propria 
and the inseparable attributes are not part of the substance, but they 
are things round the substance. Virtually synonymous with COMMON 
SUBSTANCE 1$ COMMON NATURE. It, too, indicates a REALITY which is 
common to all individuals of the same species or genus, and does 
not include the propria and the inseparable attributes. The difference 
between the two terms is that COMMON NATURE is reserved for materials, 
plants, ‘living beings’ (Ca), angels, and God, while COMMON SUBSTANCE 
is also applied to works of craftsmanship; and COMMON NATURE has the 
connotation that a principle of operation is at work. 


' Strictly speaking, this would imply that, if ‘nature’ denotes a REALITY, ‘two natures 
in thought only’ would be a contradiction in terms. According to common parlance, 
however, this expression means that in reality there are not two natures. 

? See, for example, Thesaurus, 116C: the divine attributes apply equally to Father 
and Son, “except only for the name and the reality (teoonyogias te xai nedyuaros) of 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’”; ibid., 120D: “if someone wants to apply the words and the realities 
(Ojwata te xoi modyuata) of the humanity to the naked God the Word, before the 
inhumanation (£vavdewnnoewg), he acts severely impiously”. A very clear example can 
be found in tbid., 321AB, where a distinction is made between the names (óvóuaxo) 
and the realities (1o&yuaxa) they refer to. For instance, the heaven (in the sense of 
firmament) is a visible reality (noäyua 6gatov), while the name ‘heaven’ cannot be seen, 
but only heard (uóvov àxovoróv). The same applies to a man and the name ‘man’. 
Other examples include tbid., 324B, 325B, 448A; Dial. Trin. I, 438d; III, 485d. 

Hadot (1980) writes that in ancient Greek philosophy the word noäyua, as opposed 
to óvoua or Aé&, often means ‘sense’, (concept or ‘notion’. Especially from the 
example in Thesaurus, 321AB, it is obvious that with Cyril it can also have the meaning 
of ‘reality’ in opposition to ‘name’ or ‘word’. In each case, the context will have to be 
taken into account in order to come to a good rendering of neäyuo. 

3 Dial. Trin. 1, 404e: “the name and the reality of mediation”: tò tfjg neoıteiag dvond 
te xal xofjua; tbid., I, 413d: “the reality (yofjwa) of birth" (of the divine Son); ibid., I, 


399, 


419b: “the name and the reality of ‘Father’”: to Matho Övoud te xai xofjua. 
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The set of all the characteristics that are substantially or naturally 
attached to a really exisüng substance will be referred to as NATURAL 
QUALITY. It is a collection of REALITIES which include the differentiae, 
the propria and the inseparable attributes. Not everybody will consider 
the secondary substances as realities, and therefore, two other terms are 
needed. ABSTRAGT SUBSTANCE and ABSTRACT NATURE signify a secondary 
substance that is not regarded as a reality, but merely as an abstract 
description of a set of characteristics that individual substances have in 
common. 

INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCES are the individual REALITIES that fall under a 
secondary substance.' For them the potentiality for individual existence 
has become an actuality. They are to be distinguished from other INDI- 
VIDUAL SUBSTANCES that fall under the same secondary substance, but 
they all have the same essence. Here again, the propria and the insep- 
arable attributes should not be regarded as part of the INDIVIDUAL SUB- 
STANCE, but rather as lying round it. Also separable accidents may be 
attached to an INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE. Similarly, an INDIVIDUAL NATURE 
is a REALITY that falls under a common nature, it is distinguished from 
other INDIVIDUAL NATURES under the same common nature, it has indi- 
vidual existence and possesses the essence of the common nature. The 
propria, the inseparable attributes, and also the separable accidents lie 
round the INDIVIDUAL NATURE. 

Both INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE and INDIVIDUAL NATURE combine two 
characteristics: (1) individual existence; (2) possessment of the essence 
of a secondary substance. For each of these two characteristics, small- 
capital terms may be defined. ĪNDIVDUAL REALITY will be used to 
denote an INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE Or an INDIVIDUAL NATURE without 
any reference to the essence involved; it merely indicates individual 
existence. And ESSENCE will be applied to what in Aristotelian logic is 
called the essence of a species (tò ti ñv eivat) or the essence of a genus 
(to ti éottv). For all those really existing attributes that cannot exist by 


* The expression ‘to fall under (ninte $56)" is employed by Cyril to describe the 
relationship between a secondary substance and its individuals: Dial. Trin. I, 409a; 
cf. Thesaurus, 36A, 316B. Other expressions are: a secondary substance ‘contains 
(meouextix})’ the individuals (Dial. Trin I, 408d); an individual ‘has (Éyovroc) the 
secondary substance (Thesaurus, 1440; cf. ibid., 140B); with respect to several individuals 
one can speak of ‘identity of substance (N tijg oboiag tavtótns) (Thesaurus, 316A; Dial. 
Trin. I, 408c; cf. ibid., VI, 592b), of ‘sameness of substance (tò tfjg oboiag vao1óv)' (Dial. 
Trin. VIL, 637a), and of ‘being of the same substance (tic aùtis obotac eivat) (Thesaurus, 
109A, 132D, 144A, 152D). 
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themselves, but need an INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE to be attached to—that 
1s, the propria, the inseparable attributes, and the separable accidents— 
the term DEPENDENT REALITY will be employed. 

Another notion that is needed is that of a SEPARATE REALITY, à REAL- 
ITY that exists separately from other SEPARATE REALITIES. An INDIVIDUAL 
REALITY may be a SEPARATE REALITY, but this is not necessarily the case. 
If a human being 1s regarded as a composition of an individual soul 
with an individual body, then the soul and the body may be viewed as 
INDIVIDUAL REALITIES, but not as SEPARATE REALITIES. Only the whole 
human being, composed of two INDIVIDUAL REALITIES, is then a sEPA- 
RATE REALITY. And similarly if the incarnate Word is described as a 
composition of the divine Son and a human INDIVIDUAL NATURE, which 
never existed separately from the Word, then the divine hypostasis was 
à SEPARATE REALITY before the incarnation, but after the inhumanation 
there is only one SEPARATE REALITY, the composition of the Word with 
the human nature; his human INDIVIDUAL NATURE never was a SEPARATE 
REALITY. 

According to Stephan Otto, Leontius of Byzantium describes the 
individuation of the human nature that 1s assumed by the Logos as a 
two-stage process (Zweistufenindividuation). First, an individual (éto- 
uoc, indivisible) nature (Einzelnatur) is marked off from the common 
nature. This individual nature has the same natural characteristics as 
the common nature. In small-capital terms it may be called an ınpıvip- 
UAL NATURE. The next stage (logically not chronologically) 1s that this 
individual nature is incorporated into the hypostasis of the Word. The 
resulting composition exists by itself (xo &avroö eivaı, Fürsichsein), and 
the human individual nature is part of this SEPARATE REALITY.^ 

Otto calls the natures and the hypostases ‘bearers’ (Trager) of prop- 
erties. An individual nature bears the natural properties and also the 
marking properties (iôbuata Agogıorıza), which mark the individ- 
ual nature off from the common nature. When a hypostasis incor- 
porates two natures, as is the case with a human being or with 
the incarnate Logos, the properties of the natures remain their own 
properties, but they become also properties of the hypostasis. Besides 
these, the hypostasis has its own distinctive properties, by which it 1s 


5 Otto (1968), 79 ff.; see also pp. 52f. and 59. 

5 Otto's terminology is somewhat different in that he calls the individual nature 
*Einzelnatur', while he speaks of an *Individualnatur' only when an ‘Einzelnatur’ has 
been hypostasized (ibid., 80£.). 
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distinguished from other hypostases. ‘The hypostasis bears all these 
properties. A nature cannot bear opposing properties, but a hypostasis 
can. So, the divine nature is invisible, the human nature is visible, and 
the hypostasis of the incarnate Logos bears both properties, ‘invisible’ 
and ‘visible’.’ 

In Otto's interpretation of Leontius of Byzantium's christology and 
anthropology, ‘nature’ and ‘hypostasis’ are distinguished, since both 
have their distinctive properties, but one might say that the two con- 
cepts remain at the same level. The hypostasis is not a metaphysical 
container for the two natures (the divine and human natures in Christ; 
soul and body in a human being), it is the sEPARATE REALITY which 
consists of the combination of these two natures. Although Leontius of 
Byzantium does not employ the expression ‘composite hypostasis (bs0- 
otaoız obvderog)’, which we find in Leontius of Jerusalem's writings, it 
1s Otto's understanding that the Byzantine author works with this con- 
cept without employing the term.? In the following chapters we will 
investigate to what degree such a conception of the incarnate Logos 
is present in the writings of Cyril of Alexandria, even if for him the 
terms qois and ündotaoıg have a different meaning than for Leontius 
of Byzantium. 

There are other conceptions of the incarnate Word, in which ‘na- 
ture’ and ‘hypostasis’ no longer belong to the same metaphysical level. 
In his first contribution to the unofficial consultations between the 
Eastern Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox, Johannes Karmiris 
writes that by the ‘one nature’ in the uia qvotg formula Cyril of 
Alexandria means the ‘hypostasis’, the ‘person’, who is the ‘bearer of 
both natures'.? This ‘bearer’ is not simply the composition of the two 
natures, as in Otto's conception of the hypostasis, but it is another 
metaphysical enüty, which is as it were regarded as the container of the 
two natures. In the first agreed statement of the official consultations 
between the two families of churches we find a similar conception, 
although the word *bearer' 1s not used: 


It is not the case that our Fathers used physis and hypostasis always inter- 
changeably and confused the one with the other. The term hypostasis 


7 Ibid., 25, 63, 69£., 82f. 

8 Ibid., 63f., 85. Leontius of Byzantium rejects the miaphysite expression pia qot 
obvderog, but, according to Otto, could have accepted the expression pia ozóotaotc 
ovvüecoc. 


9 Karmiris (1964-1965), 65, 66, and 72. 
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can be used to denote both the person as distinct from nature, and also 
the person with the nature, for a hypostasis never in fact exists without a 
nature.!? 


On this view, the ‘person’ can be regarded ‘as distinct from nature’, but 
also ‘with the nature’. It seems that the person as distinct from nature 
can be interpreted as the 'bearer' of the nature. For such a notion 
the small-capital term BEARER will be used, and it will be investigated 
whether the archbishop of Alexandria works with such a notion, as 
Karmiris suggests. 

It can already be added that before 429, Cyril uses the verb qogetv 
in conjunction with ‘flesh’, ‘body’ and ‘our nature’ for the incarnate 
Word,! but in these instances it is not a metaphysical concept (the 
Word ‘bearing’ the flesh), but a metaphor: the Word wears the flesh like 
a garment. This becomes particularly clear when derivatives of qooeiv 
are placed side by side with other verbs associated with clothing. So, 
in his commentary on John 17:1 Cyril includes the phrase: “wearing 
(ne£qooexoc) this most ignoble body and, out of love, having put on 
(6x06vc) the likeness of human smallness".? And in his exposition of 
John 6:27 he writes: 


For Christ is really one for us, wearing (neowe(uevoc) his own clothing 
(qóonuo) as the royal purple, I mean the human body, or the temple out 
of soul and body, of course, if indeed Christ is one out of both.!? 


When, then, the Word is said to qooeiv his flesh, the flesh is regarded 
as a garment which is worn by the divine Son. In the pre-429 writings 
there is no hint of the hypostasis of the Son ‘bearing’ the human nature, 
in the sense that Karmiris writes about it. 

Based on our analysis of the word neöownov in the trinitarian writ- 
ings, we can add some more concepts. First, a PERsON; this is a rational 
being—a man, an angel, God, the Word, the Word incarnate—in a 
text and/or in reality, which is capable of having a ‘personal’ relation- 
ship with other PERsONs. A ‘personal’ relationship is expressed by way 
of communication and by feelings such as love and hatred. Whether 


10 “Communiqué of the Joint Commission of the Theological Dialogue" (1989), 395. 

!! Liébaert (1951), 199, gives many examples. Two references in which the Word is 
said to wear the human ‘nature’ are: Thesaurus, 424B: xoi pbow zeqóonxe tiv tovtov 
dextinyy (that is, capable of growth); Jn Jo. [X.1, vol. 2, 486 (823d): neqóonxe de thv 
Tiugvéoav quot. 

12 [n Jo. X1.3, vol. 2, 660 (947c). 

13 In Jo. Ul.5, vol. 1, 442 (301ab). 
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this rational being exists in reality or not, is left open when the term 
PERSON is employed. If the real existence of the PERSON is emphasized or 
clearly implied, this can be made explicit by speaking of an ONTOLOGI- 
CAL PERSON. If, on the other hand, the emphasis lies on the role of the 
PERSON in a text, the term GRAMMATICAL PERSON may be applied. An 
ONTOLOGICAL PERSON is always a SEPARATE REALITY. The relationship it 
has with other ONTOLOGICAL PERSONS is external. 

It should be noted that when the term PERSON is applied to the 
debate about Cyril of Alexandria's theology, various distinctions that 
were made later in the history of thought are not taken into account. 
Thus, no side is taken in the monothelite and monenergistic contro- 
versies when the small-capital term PERSON is used: the one PERSON of 
the incarnate Word may have one or two wills, one or two energies. 
Neither does PERSON by itself imply anything about human conscious- 
ness and other aspects of the modern notion of ‘person’. However, one 
further concept is helpful in the discussion of Cyril’s christology, and 
this is based on the abovementioned distinction between ‘a person with 
the nature’ and ‘a person as distinct from nature’. We have applied the 
term BEARER to ‘the person as distinct from nature’. The word BEARER, 
however, merely indicates a metaphysical enüty at a different level from 
that of natures, to which one or more natures may belong. It does not 
in itself imply that such a BEARER is a PERSON. The term METAPHYSICAL 
PERSON will be employed for a BEARER which 1s an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON, 
that is, a BEARER that is a really existing rational being. A METAPHYSICAL 
PERSON, then, may ‘bear’ one or more natures, but is metaphysically 
distinct from those natures. 

The English word ‘subject’ may indicate a person. Thomas Wei- 
nandy applies it in this way when he employs ‘subject’ and ‘person’ 
as virtual synonyms, which indicate ‘the who’ of the incarnate Word." 
‘Subject’ may also be a grammatical term, to be distinguished from 
‘verb’, ‘object’, etc. Such a subject may be referred to by GRAMMATI- 
CAL SUBJECT. In a sentence like ‘Paul and Barnabas were appointed’, 
‘Paul and Barnabas’ is the GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT, but it refers to 
two ONTOLOGICAL PERSONS. If, then, the incarnate Word is called one 
GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT, this does not necessarily imply that he is only 
one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. If the Greek word ünoxeiuevov is applied in 
a merely linguistic, not a metaphysical, sense, it could be translated 


14 Weinandy (2003). See for a discussion of Weinandy's views sections 4.3.3 and 4.3.4. 
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by GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT. If, however, its meaning 1s more metaphysi- 
cal, ‘substrate’ is the better rendering, as that which ‘underlies’. In this 
sense, it is especially used for a substance which ‘underlies’ its proper- 
ties. 

The meaning of the various small-capital terms may be summarized 


as follows: 


ABSTRACT NATURE 


ABSTRACT SUBSTANCE 


BEARER 


COMMON NATURE 


COMMON SUBSTANCE 


DEPENDENT REALITY 


ESSENCE 


GRAMMATICAL PERSON 
GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT 


INDIVIDUAL NATURE 


INDIVIDUAL REALITY 


an ABSTRACT SUBSTANCE—and thus not a REALITY— 
of substances in which a principle of operation is at 
work, such as materials, plants, ‘living beings (C@a)’, 
angels, and God 

a secondary substance which is not regarded as a 
REALITY 

a metaphysical REALITY at a different level than 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES, which is regarded as a sort 

of container for one or more of such natures, for 
example, a human BEARER ‘contains’ a soul and a 
body 

a COMMON SUBSTANCE—and thus really existing—with 
the connotation that a principle of operation is at 
work; it, therefore, applies only to materials, plants, 
‘living beings (ta), angels, and God 

a secondary substance which is not regarded as 

an abstraction, but as really existing, as a REALITY; 

it denotes only what belongs to the definition of 

the substance, that is, the essence, which includes 
the differentiae, and the potentiality for individual 
existence 

a really existing attribute that cannot exist by itself, 
but needs an INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE to be attached 
to—that 1s, a proprium, an inseparable attribute, or a 
separable accident 

what in Aristotelian logic is called the essence ofa 
species (tò ti Tv eivat) or the essence of a genus (tò ti 
&onv) 

à PERSON In a text, not necessarily also an 
ONTOLOGICAL PERSON 

a subject in the grammatical sense of the word, to be 
distinguished from verb and object 

an individual REALITY that falls under a common 
nature; it combines the essence of the common 
nature with individual existence 

an INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE OT an INDIVIDUAL NATURE 
without any reference to the essence involved; it 
merely indicates individual existence 
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INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE an individual REALITY that falls under a secondary 
substance; it combines the essence of the secondary 
substance with individual existence 

METAPHYSICAL PERSON a BEARER which is an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON, that is, 

a PERSON regarded to be at a different metaphysical 
level than the nature(s) it ‘contains’ 

NATURAL QUALITY the set of all the characteristics that are substantially 
or naturally attached to a really existing substance; 
it is a collection of REALITIES which include the 
differentiae, the propria and the inseparable attributes 

ONTOLOGICAL PERSON a PERSON which really exists; it is always a SEPARATE 
REALITY 

PERSON a rational being—a human being, an angel, God, 
the Word, the Word incarnate—in a text and/or 
in reality, which is capable of having a ‘personal’ 
relationship (communication, love) with other PERsONS 

REALITY anything that has real existence, whether Cyril's 
secondary substances, his common natures, individual 
substances and natures, differentiae, propria, 
inseparable attributes, separable accidents, and 
radiated factors; a REALITY does not exist merely in 
thought 

SEPARATE REALITY a REALITY that exists separately from other sEPARATE 
REALITIES; for example, a human being, composed 
of two INDIVIDUAL REALITIES— soul and body—is one 
SEPARATE REALITY 


The interrelationships between the small-capital terms are depicted in 
figure 1. We are now in a position to translate the terminology and 
metaphysics in Cyril of Alexandria's trinitarian writings, as described in 
the previous chapter, into language containing the small-capital terms. 


4.2.2. Gyril's Terminology and Metaphysics before 429 


We have seen that in Cyril of Alexandria's trinitarian writings, the usual 
meaning of ovotc is COMMON SUBSTANCE. The term denotes what a num- 
ber of individuals have in common. It is not an ABSTRACT SUBSTANCE, 
but the substance under which the individuals fall is itself regarded as a 
reality. It includes the differentiae, but the propria and the inseparable 
attributes are viewed as lying round the COMMON SUBSTANCE aS DEPEN- 
DENT REALITIEs. When this more general metaphysical understanding 
1s applied to God, it is in line with the language of the Cappadocians: 
ovoia indicates the reality which is common to Father, Son and holy 
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Spirit, while each of them is an txdotaots. For Cyril, it is this meaning 
that ovoia has in the credal term óuoovotoc. At times, Cyril empha- 
sizes that the unity of the three divine persons is stronger than that 
between three individual men. Sometimes ov0ía designates an INDIVID- 
UAL SUBSTANCE, most notably in Cyril's interpretation of another phrase 
from the Nicene Creed, ‘born from the substance of the Father’, and in 
related expressions. 

When ünöotaoıg is used as a technical term, it denotes a being 
that exists separately from other beings, that 1s, à SEPARATE REALITY. 
Normally, it refers to the individuals that fall under a COMMON sUB- 
STANCE, that is, to INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCES. In such cases Cyril may 
also employ ovoia to denote such a primary substance, especially in 
the Thesaurus. The word $zóoraot is explicitly employed for individ- 
ual men and for the three persons of the Trinity. And a number of 
times Cyril writes that human properties like ‘wisdom’, ‘knowledge’ or 
the ‘will’ are not ‘in a hypostasis’ by themselves, or enhypostatic, but 
they are anhypostatic, that is, they are DEPENDENT REALITIEs. In the 
works from before 429, I have not come across an instance in which 
two substances or natures are said to form one hypostasis. Thus, the 
incarnate Word is not called ‘one hypostasis’, and although an indi- 
vidual man may be referred to as a hypostasis, and in other places 
man is said to be composed out of soul and body, it is not expressly 
stated that, therefore, the hypostasis of man 1s a composition of soul 
and body. 

In the anti-Arian works, qvoi5 usually has a meaning related to 
ovoia. It denotes a COMMON NATURE, the REALITY which a number of 
individuals have in common. It is also in this sense that the word 
is applied to the Godhead. The divine q$otc designates the common 
reality of Father, Son and holy Spirit. Once only have we come 
across an instance in which qois is employed to denote the individual 
existence of a substance, a SEPARATE REALITY. 

When the Logos is said to assume the human nature or to unite 
himself to the human nature, here too, this qvoic is the COMMON NATURE 
that is common to all people. By assuming this nature the Word 
becomes (also) an individual man. The archbishop of Alexandria does 
not, however, use a technical term for this individual human being. 
Instead, he refers to the incarnate Word by expressions like ‘one of us’ 
(eig £& fjuv). In the trinitarian writings, the word bxdotaots is used for 
the Logos in relation to the Father and the Spirit, not for the incarnate 
Word, nor for the flesh of the Word. 
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The word qvois is also employed for the totality of all the INDIVIDUAL 
NATURES that fall under one COMMON NATURE. We find this usage applied 
to the human nature in soteriological contexts, where Christ 1s regarded 
to recapitulate the whole human race, the human ‘nature’, as the 
second Adam. When this understanding of qvow is applied to the 
divine nature, because of God's unity, pboıs can stand for God himself, 
as à GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT (which is also a REALITY). Cyril does not 
refer to the one trinitarian God by the term neöownov, which is rather 
reserved for each of the three divine hypostases. Nevertheless, the one 
God acts toward his creation as a unity, since “all things are by (or 
from) the Father, through the Son, in the holy Spirit”, which is the 
archbishop's way of expressing that opera trinitatis ad extra indivisa sunt. 

In Cyril of Alexandria’s trinitarian writings, the term ne60wnov 
denotes ‘face’ in many biblical quotations and allusions, but otherwise 
it normally indicates a GRAMMATICAL and/or an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON, 
a rational being. It is also employed for the three persons of the Trinity, 
more so in the Dialogues than in the Thesaurus. It seems to indicate their 
possibility of having relations with each other and with other rational 
beings, while the term ‘hypostasis’, as applied to the divine persons, 
emphasizes their real and relatively separate existence. 

When in the Commentary on John, Cyril starts to express the unity of 
the incarnate Word by writing that he is not two agdowna—implying 
that he is one xoóoozov—, this is not just a grammatical statement, 
but one with ontological implications. ‘The incarnate Word, more often 
indicated by ‘one Son’, ‘one Christ’ or ‘one out of both’, is one 
medoowmov. He relates to other rational beings as one rational being, not 
two. In small-capital terms, one might say that the Word made flesh 1s 
not just one GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT, but also one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON 
(which—as was noted above—still leaves open the questions of one or 
two wills, one or two energies, and modern consciousness). 

Before we turn to the twentieth-century interpretations of Cyril of 
Alexandria's christological terminology, it 1s useful to discuss some 
christological ‘models’, that have been ascribed to the archbishop 
during the last decades, because they can help us to get a better 
understanding of Cyril's christology. 


15 Already in Thesaurus, 580D, also in Dial. Trin. VI, 596d, and a number of times in 
his Commentary on John, e.g., In Jo. 1.9, vol. 1, 128 (87c): navra yao zaoà Matoòs t Yioü 
£v ‘Ayio IIveoua. 
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4.3. CHRISTOLOGICAL ‘MODELS’ OR “THEMES 


We will look at the view of three theologians who have discussed Cyril's 
christology in terms of two ‘models’, ‘themes’ or ‘viewpoints’: Richard 
A. Norris, Ruth M. Siddals and Thomas G. Weinandy. We should 
bear in mind that they base their understanding, not just on the pre- 
429 works, but also on the archbishop's christological writings. After a 
brief presentation of their respective views, they will be compared and 
assessed. 


4.3.1. Richard A. Norris 


Dissatisfied with the classification of Cyril of Alexandria's christology in 
terms of the Logos-Flesh versus Logos-Man dichotomy, R.A. Norris 
presented in 1975 the suggestion that the archbishop's christological 
writings contain two ‘models’ or ‘themes’, which in his estimation are 
difficult to combine.'® The first may be called the 'subject-attribute' or 
‘kenotic model’. It is related to two scriptural passages that were central 
to Cyril—John 1:14 and Phil. 2:5-8—and to the Nicene Creed. These 
three texts have in common (at least in Cyril's interpretation) that it is 
the divine Son who is the subject, to whom the incarnation is added 
as a predicate: (1) it is ‘the Word’ who ‘was made flesh’; (2) it is ‘he 
who was in the form of God’ who ‘emptied himself, taking the form of 
a slave’; and (3) it is ‘the Son of God, the Only-Begotten, born from 
the Father’ who ‘came down and was made flesh and became man’. It 
is this logical and grammatical structure that Cyril adopts and makes 
his own in what Norris also calls a ‘linguistic model’ or a ‘model of 
predication'." In many varying ways Cyril expresses that the divine 
Son remains the same when he becomes man and thus enters upon a 
new condition of existence. 

The subject-attribute model also finds expression in Cyril's usage of 
iStoc and its derivatives: the humanity is ‘appropriated’ by the Word, it 
now ‘belongs to’ him.!® And according to Norris, the uia qois formula 
and its alternative with the word txdotaots belong to the first theme, 


16 Norris (1975). 
17 Thid., 268. 


18 Ibid., 264. See also his earlier article, Norris (1966), 70. 
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too. They assert that “there is only one concrete nature or subject in 
question: that of the Logos”.!” In an earlier article he writes: 


We are drawn therefore to the interesting conclusion that what, in the 
first instance, governs Cyril's distinctive understanding of the formula 
‘one substance’ [= one hypostasis| (and therefore the formula ‘one 
nature’) is not a physical or metaphysical definition of either term but 
a perception of what he takes to be the normative grammatical (and 
logical) form of statements about Christ.?? 


The term *hypostasis'—and also ‘nature’ when used as a synonym of 
*hypostasis'—Trefers 


to the ‘real subject’ of statements about Christ. In other words, it specifies 
the general form of an answer to the question ‘Who?’ as that is asked in 
connection with sayings and doings of Christ?! 


It appears that Norris interprets the words «vot; and txdotaots in 
the uia úo and uia txdotaots formulas, not as referring to the 
ontology of Christ, but as à GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT, more precisely, as 
a GRAMMATICAL PERSON.”? 

Besides the subject-attribute model or theme, Norris recognizes a 
second one, the ‘composition’ theme: “it pictures the Person of Christ 
as the result of the ‘putting together’ or ‘composition’ of two different 
realities".? Words associated with it are obvdeots, ovvõgouń, ovpPaots, 
Évootc, and their cognates. Cyril can describe the incarnation as the 
“ineffable concurrence into union of two unequal and unlike natures"? 
And a number of times he writes that Christ is ‘one out of both 
(eis €& dpotv)’.2> According to Norris, Cyril tried to express his first, 
and more important, theme by way of the physical terminology of 
the second theme, which resulted in confused and confusing language. 
Thus, although Christ can be said to be composed out of two things, his 
person is not constituted by the union. His personal unity is as it were 


1? Norris (1975), 261. 

20 Norris (1966), 71. In this article, ‘substance’ is Norris's translation of ózóotaotc. 

21 Ibid., 70. 

?? Because of Cyril’s influence on the definition of Chalcedon, Norris (1966), 77, 
applies the same principle to the councils doctrinal statement: “it insists that all 
language which refers to Christ (that is, to the incarnate Word) is language about a 
single, individual subject". 

23 Norris (1975), 261. 

24 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 688d. Cf. Scholia 8, ACO L5, 221?* and First Letter to 
Succensus, ep. 45, 6, ACO Lr.6, 153. 

235 For example, Festal Letter 8, 6, SC 392, 100; Festal Letter 17, 3, SC 434, 282. See 
further chapter 3, nn. 316 and 318. 
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extended to embrace the humanity. This notion is made even more 
explicit by the phrase £voots xa? oxóovaow, Norris writes, implying 
that in this expression badotaoig means PERSON. 

To this second theme also belongs the analogy of soul and body? 
And Norris notes that when this analogy is employed to elucidate 
the uia qois formula, the word qois gets “a slightly different sense” 
than when the formula is understood as part of the first theme: ^it 
suggests, that is, that the one nature may be the product of the ‘putting 
together’ of Word and Humanity".? From this brief statement, it is 
not quite clear how this second meaning of pvo might be translated 
into a small-capital term. It is Norris’s opinion that in his usage of 
the composition theme, Cyril does not “actually succeed in saying 
quite what he wants: he cannot in practice make it work for him".? 
The main reason for this he locates in the incompatibility of the two 
models: Cyril’s primary model is a linguistic one, while the composition 
theme works with physical models, which are of a different order. 
Finally, Norris suggests that it may be "fundamentally misleading" to 
understand Cyril’s christology in terms of a conflict between the Logos- 
Flesh and the Logos-Man models, since both of them belong to the 
second theme.” 


4.3.2. Ruth M. Siddals 


In the fourth chapter of her dissertation, Ruth M. Siddals discusses 
what she calls ‘Cyril’s basic christological model’. She herself writes 
that it is Norris’s subject-attribute model, expressed with different 
terminology, but adds that perhaps 


Norris fails to distinguish fully between Cyril's analysis of christological 
predicates (a linguistic exercise) and his formation of a model illustrating 
the ontology of Jesus Christ (an exercise in metaphysics).?! 


26 Norris (1975), 267, adds that the analogy of soul and body can be and is also 
employed by Cyril within the subject-attribute model: just as the soul is the principle of 
life in a human being, so the Word is the one subject in Christ. 

27 Ibid., 264. He refers to the occurrence in the Second Letter to Succensus, ep. 46, 3, 
ACO 1.1.6, 160°. 

28 Thid., 265. 

29 Ibid., 268. 

39 Siddals (1984), 63-89. See n. 24 of chapter 3 for pages where the term ‘basic 
christological model’ can be found. 

31 Ibid., 174f., n. 2. 
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According to Siddals, Cyril does distinguish between the two, 
although this is not always very clear since the ancient terminology 
is at times ambiguous with respect to the linguistics / ontology issue. 

In his basic model, Cyril interprets the sentence ‘the Word became 
flesh’ in the same way as the sentence ‘a man became a carpenter’, 
Siddals states.? She acknowledges that Cyril himself does not actually 
place the two sentences in parallel with each other, but in his exegesis of 
John 1:14 she sees the same sort of argumentation which the archbishop 
elsewhere applies to ‘a man became a carpenter'.? This means that, 
for the purposes of analysis, Cyril treats ‘flesh’ as an inherent factor 
which 1s acquired by the subject, which is the Word, as a new accident. 
He uses four verbs from the logical tradition for this acquisition: occa- 
sionally ovufiíjvou and zoooyevéotat more often ngooAaußaveodaı (and 
noóoAmyio), most frequently tótozoteiotou (as well as iioc and tàvov). All 
four, the British theologian argues, are also employed to describe the 
relationship between a subject and its accidents or properties. 

In her view, Cyril even utilizes purposefully the ambiguity of the 
term iàtov. It can merely indicate that something belongs to something 
else, is its property But in a more strict sense, it denotes a natural 
property one that adheres to a substance by nature. When pressed, 
Cyril will deny that the flesh is a natural property of the Word, but 
in the meantime he makes use of this connotation of the term iov 
to suggest that the flesh is more to the Word than a mere separable 
accident, according to Siddals.*! 

She also acknowledges Norris's composition theme, which she tends 
to refer to as the ‘picture’ of composition.” She introduces it as Cyril’s 
way to "indicate the correct notion of oneness while yet giving sufficient 
weight to the difference". A compound is one thing (ëv tı), but it is 
made up of parts, which are different in nature and which retain their 
difference within the compound. The phrase ‘one out of both (eig && 
Guotv) sums up what has taken place. Cyril gives several examples, 
but the most frequent by far is the analogy of man, compounded of 


32 Ibid., 65. 

33 Ibid., 177, n. 17. See also p. 86, and p. 194, n. 126. The word ‘carpenter (téxtwv)’ 
occurs in two passages of the Thesaurus, 313C and 341B. In neither, the phrase ‘someone 
became a carpenter’ is adduced to elucidate the sentence ‘the Word became flesh’. 

34 Ibid., 71. 

35 Ibid., 128—132. The term ‘picture’ for this theme can be found on p. 174, n. 2, and 
on pp. 131 and 132. The phrase (compound model’ is used on p. 133. 

36 Thid., 128. 
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soul and body. Siddals states that Cyril employs the analogy only to 
stress that the components unite, not how they unite. With a reference 
to Cyril’s Second Letter to Succensus, she adds that the archbishop suggests 
that the distinction between the components, body and soul in man, is 
essentially a theoretical one. And she concludes: “The key value of the 
analogy is that it includes the necessary concept of oneness, while at the 
same time allowing considerable weight to the differences”. 

Although Cyril often adduces the compound analogy to illustrate his 
basic christological model, the two themes are ‘not of a piece’, accord- 
ing to Siddals.** In the basic model, the Word is the one subject, who 
acquires a new property. But in the compound model, as elaborated so 
far, the subject Jesus Christ is the sum of both components, divinity and 
humanity. The British theologian, however, pieces together from var- 
ious remarks in Cyril’s writings an understanding of the composition 
which she labels étegov èv évéoo, ‘one thing [residing] in another". 
Just as the soul can be said to be ‘in’ the body, so also the Word can 
be said to be ‘in’ the flesh. But this is not an indwelling similar to that 
of the Spirit in the prophets, but Christ is one out of both. Since the 
language of étegov Ev tég% is applied to an inherent feature, a prop- 
erty, that resides in a substance, Cyril interprets the composition theme 
of soul and body in a way which is in line with his basic christological 
model, Siddals concludes: the soul 1s in a body, and the Word is in the 
flesh, just as an inherent feature 1s in a subject. This leads her to the 
analogy of a flower and its scent. We will leave that until the discussion 
of the appropriate passage in Contra Nestorium in section 6.4.2.1. 


4.3.3. Thomas G. Weinandy 


Thomas G. Weinandy explicitly rejects Norris’s understanding of Cyr- 
il’s christology in terms of two different models which cause conceptual 
chaos." He rather sees the archbishop state two different truths about 
his one conception of the incarnation, although he admits that Cyril 
not always distinguishes the two in an unambiguous manner. The 
first truth, expressed by the soul/body analogy, is that Christ is one 


97 Thid., 131. 

99 Ibid., 132. On p. 230, n. 66, Siddals gives some credit to Norris's assessment that 
the two themes are incompatible, but she adds that some of the mist may clear when 
one of the components is regarded as residing within the other. 

99 Thid., 133-137. 

40 Weinandy (2003), 40. 
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existing reality, one ontological being or entity. The second truth, 
related to Norris's subject-attribute ‘model’, is that this one existing 
reality is the same as the divine Son of God, now existing as incarnate; 
it 1s the person of the Word exisüng as incarnate." According to 
Weinandy, Norris 1s right in regarding the subject-attribute model as 
of primary importance (although he objects to the term ‘model’), but 
by interpreting it as merely a linguistic tool, Norris misses Cyril's 
metaphysical understanding of Christs ontological constitution." In 
small-capital terms one may say that Weinandy's first truth states that 
the incarnate Word is one sEPARATE REALITY, and the second truth that 
he 1s one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. 

More strongly than Siddals, Weinandy emphasizes that the compari- 
son of soul and body only denotes that divinity and humanity are united 
in the Word, not how they are united. In his view, also the pia qotc 
formula underlines his first truth: it indicates that the incarnate Word is 
one entity." The word gvots in the formula is not to be understood in 
the sense of quiddity, but it stands for SEPARATE REALITY. Cyril's usage 
of qois is ambiguous, Weinandy adds, for he does speak of soul and 
body, and of divinity and humanity, as a qois in the sense of quiddity. 

It is in the terms tadotactg and zoóoozov that Weinandy sees his 
second truth—that the one ontological reality is the person of the 
Word existing as incarnate—enunciated. He usually translates them by 
‘subject’ and ‘person’, and regards them as synonymous.” He explicitly 
alters Wickham's translation of ‘union / united «a0? $xóoraow' into 
‘union according to the person’ and ‘united personally’. And he writes 
that Cyril distinguishes between ‘the level of natures’ and ‘the level of 
the person'." ‘The person indicates the who, while the person's nature 
indicates the manner of the who's existence: as God or as man.” The 
union of the Word with humanity 1s not a composition of two natures, 


41 See also ibid., 32. 

+2 Thid., 47. 

43 Another article, Weinandy (1996), is fully devoted to this issue. 
Ibid., 63-65. Weinandy (2003), 32-39. 

15 See, e.g., Weinandy (2003), 38: with reference to Cyril's speaking of the incarnate 
Word as uia ünöotacız or ëv noöownov: “Here the customary term physis has been 
substituted by the terms prosopon and hypostasis which acquire the more Chalcedonian 
sense of person or subject”. Sec also p. 39: “the one divine person / subject (prosopon / 
hypostasis)"; and p. 42: “the bnootaoeı uig is highlighting who the one subject is”. 

46 Ibid., 41f. Weinandy (1996), 66, n. 17. 

47 Weinandy (1996), 66. 

48 Ibid., 61. Weinandy (2003), 42. 
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but it is the person of the Word taking on a new mode or manner of 
existence. Weinandy refers to this view as the “personal / existential 
understanding of the Incarnation",? and calls Cyril’s achievement “a 
true christological breakthrough? 5? 

From this brief summary, it is clear that Weinandy interprets both 
bzóoracig and neödownov in Cyril’s christology as a METAPHYSICAL 
PERSON. Ít is an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON who ‘bears’ the divine and the 
human natures (although Weinandy himself does not use the verb ‘to 
bear). This person belongs to a different metaphysical level than the 
natures. This PERSON of the Son lives eternally in a divine mode or 
manner of existence, and since the incarnation he (also) lives in a 
human mode or manner of existence?! This METAPHYSICAL PERSON 1s 
the ‘who’, the ‘identity’ of the man Jesus, and this PERSON is the eternal 
Son of God. Weinandy also speaks of the human T of the Son, which 
is “the human psychological centre of the one ontological person or 
subject of the divine Son", but these elaborations are not pertinent to 
the present discussion.’ 


4.3.4. Discussion 


When the views of the three theologians— Norris, Siddals, and Wei- 
nandy—will now be compared and assessed, this will mainly be done 
on the basis of our findings so far, as we have gathered them from the 
trinitarian writings. However, in a few cases passages from later writings 
will enter into the discussion, when the theologians adduce them for 
important parts of their argumentation. 

What is striking, first of all, is that all three are in agreement about 
Cyril’s primary christological theme, albeit that they employ different 
language to express it. Norris's subject-attribute model, Siddals's basic 
christological model, and Weinandy's notion of a personal union all 
give expression to what Jouassard has called the ‘fundamental intuition" 
of Cyril of Alexandria's christology: Christ's divinity is primordial, 


"9 Thid., 61. Weinandy (2003), 43f. He already described this view and employed this 
expression in an earlier book: Weinandy (1985), 53-55. 

50 Weinandy (2003), 41. 

5! In Weinandy (1996 / 1997), 264 and 265, he writes twice that “that is the manner 
in which the Son now exists”, but presumably he means that the Son now exists in two 
modes, a divine and a human one. 

52 Thid., 264. 
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while his humanity is added.? Norris regards this as a linguistic rule, 
which governs our language about Jesus Christ. Although this may be 
a useful contribution to present-day systematic theology, it does not 
seem to be historically correct to attribute such a merely linguistic 
understanding to the fifth-century archbishop of Alexandria. Both 
Siddals and Weinandy rightly comment that for Cyril there were 
ontological truths underlying the words. ‘These truths were more easily 
expressed in narrative structures, such as the biblical language of 
John 1:14 and Phil. 2:5-8 and the text of the Nicene Creed, than in 
metaphysical concepts. Yet, we see Cyril trying to put them into more 
conceptual language as well. “The Word became flesh’ is translated into 
‘the Word has assumed the human nature’ or ‘humanity’. 

His problem, however, was that there were no metaphysical concepts 
available to express precisely what he learned from the Scriptures: the 
Son of God assumed human nature, but in doing this he remained 
one and the same Son, now with the flesh. What concept could be 
applied for that which remained the same, also after the assumption of 
the flesh? It 1s not surprising that the structure of his language is similar 
to that of a substance which acquires a property, since there, too, the 
substance remains the same, both before and after the acquisition. But 
Cyril was well aware that the assumed humanity was not an accident 
(see below). So, he looked for other ways to put his understanding 
into concepts. He employed the metaphysical language he was familiar 
with: obola, qot, ündoraoıg and zoóoczov. But these terms had 
connotations which could easily lead his readers to conclusions that 
he did not intend. The composition theme and the soul/body analogy 
gave him a possibility to illustrate how two things that come together 
can form a single being. However, in this illustration it is not clear 
how the result of the composition is ‘the same’ as one of the two 
elements that constitute the compound. Thus, Cyril’s attempts to state 
his understanding of the incarnation in metaphysical language are 
confusing at times, as Norris states. Nevertheless, they confirm that 
Cyril was concerned for the ontology of the confession that ‘the Word 
became flesh’. 

Weinandy, no doubt, is right in searching the development of Cyril’s 
ontology in a growing insight that two metaphysical levels need to 
be distinguished, those that were later to be labelled ‘person’ and 


53 Jouassard (1953), 179. See chapter r, n. 109. 
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*nature'.* It is very doubtful, however, that Cyril already applied the 
conceptual language in the way that Weinandy describes it: tadota- 
oic and noöownov both signifying a METAPHYSICAL PERSON at another 
metaphysical level than the natures, which can exist in two different 
modes, a divine and a human one. We have seen that in the trinitarian 
writings the technical meaning of ünöotaoız is that of a SEPARATE REAL- 
ry, which often is also an INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE. This suggests that in 
his christological works Cyril would mean by uia tadotaoctc ‘one SEPA- 
RATE REALITY’, in other words, he would confirm by it Weinandy's first 
truth—that the incarnate Word is one existing reality, one ontological 
being or entity—, not his second truth—that this entity is the divine 
person of the Word. And although zoóoozov does have the meaning 
of PERSON in the anti-Arian works, and Cyril infers in his Commentary on 
John that the incarnate Christ is one zxoóooxov, there is no hint that 
Cyril would regard such a PERSON as representing a different metaphys- 
ical level than the natures. It seems that Weinandy is reading a later 
theological development back into the writings of Cyril of Alexandria. 
A more final assessment of his views, however, can only be made after 
we have looked at a number of Cyril's christological wriüngs in the 
following chapters. 

It is also too early to evaluate the conflicting interpretations of 
the uia qoi formula. That, too, will have to wait until we have 
investigated a series of writings from after 428. 

Siddals interprets Cyril’s primary christological theme in terms of 
the Word as a subject acquiring the flesh, the humanity, as a new 
inherent feature, a property an accident. When she first introduces 
these thoughts, she adds the qualifying phrase ‘for the purposes of 
analysis', and although she repeats the word ‘analysis’ and its cognates 
several times,? nevertheless the suggestion 1s raised that Cyril regarded 
Christ's humanity ontologically as an accident. Siddals does state that 
in his exegesis Cyril applies the rules of logic, especially Porphyrian 
logic, but since logic is for Cyril not just a linguistic exercise, but 
an expression in language of underlying ontological structures, stating 
that the flesh “actually has the status of an accident" has ontological 


5t Moeller (1951), 718, already spoke of *Tintuition géniale de Cyrille sur l'unique 
personne du Verbe fait chair” (see chapter 1, n. 108). 

55 Siddals (1984), 66, 67, 73, 77, 88. 

56 Thid., 78. 
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implications." This may unduly (and probably unintentionally) pro- 
mote the idea that Cyril insufficiently values Christ's humanity. 

When we have a closer look at Siddals's argumentation, it appears 
that there are indeed similarities between the Word's acquiring the 
flesh and the acquisition of an accident by a substance, but that Cyril 
does not actually refer to the humanity in terms of an accident. First 
of all, Siddals herself admits that Cyril does not use the sentence 'a 
man becomes a carpenter’ as a paradigm for the interpretation of John 
1:14. It is the British theologian herself who makes the comparison. 
Secondly the four verbs by which she links Cyril’s christology with 
the relationship between a substance and its accident, do not point 
unambiguously in the direction she suggests. Siddals herself notes that 
ovußfjvar is also employed by Cyril in a less technical sense.” He not 
only writes that the humanity 1s Joined to the Word, but also that the 
Word is joined to the flesh,° while the verb is also used to denote that 
the Word and humanity come together in a more symmetrical picture.®! 
And Cyril does not actually call the flesh ‘an accident’ of the Word. 
Therefore, when the humanity is said to ovußfjvaı to the Logos this 
may be understood in a more general, non-technical way. 

Something similar applies to the verb neooAaußavsodau and the 
related noun zoóoXmpic. To begin with, Aaußaveıv and its derivatives 
are often used by Cyril, because the apostle Paul employs this verb 
in Phil. 2:5-8: “taking (oov) the form of a slave”. It seems that Cyril 
adds the prefix noög to emphasize that this ‘taking’ does not involve any 
change in the nature of the Word. As he repeats many times, the Word 
remained what he was, God, when the flesh was added.” Furthermore, 
Siddals writes that the concept of addition, treated in terms of a new 
accident being added to a subject, allows us to say strictly that the 
subject is still numerically one. This, however, only holds when the 
addition is an accident not only ‘for the purposes of analysis’, but in 
reality. And Cyril 1s quite aware that the added flesh is not an accident 
in reality. It is not something that can only exist when it is attached to 


57 Ibid., 70. 
See n. 33. 
59 Siddals (1984), 179, n. 22. 
E.g., In Jo. IV.2, vol. 1, 520 (354b). 

9! E.g., Contra Nestorium, ACO 1.1.6, 3313714. 

62 For example, in the first citation that Siddals (1984), 68, gives containing the 
verb neooAaußaveıv: not having changed into flesh, by no means, rather having added 
(xoooAapóv) it, and not having neglected being God (Or. ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 27!! !*). 
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a substance; the flesh 1s itself a substance, a nature, which could exist by 
itself, but which, in the case of Jesus Christ, never existed apart from the 
Word. It is precisely because the flesh could exist by itself that Cyril sees 
a danger in Nestorius’s teaching: in Cyril's perception Nestorius taught 
that the flesh, the man Jesus, lived as a separate individual besides the 
Word. 

For the same reason Siddals’s interpretation of étegov èv tég, as 
applied to the incarnate Word, in terms of a subject and its accident is 
flawed. All the examples of compositions that Cyril adduces to illustrate 
the union of the Word with his flesh, which Siddals mentions,” are 
compoundis of two substances; they do not consist of a substance and a 
property.“ That the notion of étegov £v évéoo applies to body and soul 
as well as to the Word and his flesh, is not because Cyril would regard 
them as a subject and its accident, but because they are compositions of 
an incorporeal with a corporeal substance. The incorporeal substance 
can be said to be in the corporeal substance.” Besides, when the Word 
1s sald to be in the flesh, the Word would be regarded as the accident 
and the flesh as the substance, which would be altogether unacceptable 
to Cyril. 

The composition theme is ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria by Norris 
and Siddals, but Weinandy rejects it because for him it implies that the 
divine and human natures in Christ are changed and confused. For 
neither Norris nor Siddals, however, speaking of a composition implies 
confusion of the natures, on the contrary. Norris writes that one reason 
for Cyril to use the picture of composition is precisely his concern to 
maintain the completeness and reality of the human nature of Christ, 
in an anti-Apollinarian sense. And according to Siddals, Cyril turns to 
the notion of compound to meet two requirements at the same time: to 
indicate the correct notion of oneness while yet giving sufficient weight 


63 Siddals (1984), 226, n. 49. 

6t In On the Incarnation, SC 97, 705c, Cyril himself even writes that the Son is not in 
"this one” (in Jesus) as étegog £v Et£ow, for that would imply that the Son and “this 
one” stand apart (dvaueoog), a duality. So, also, in Or. ad Theod., ACO L1.1, 6679. 

65 McKinion (2000), 67-79, too, interprets the comparison in terms of the union of 
an incorporeal entity with a corporeal one: “these images illustrate that the Word, who 
is incorporeal, is intrinsically linked to his body” (p. 74). 

9€ Weinandy (2003), 40 (rejection of Norris’s composition model), 44 (“the incar- 
national act, the ‘becoming’, is not the compositional union of natures which would 
demand change and confusion”). See also Weinandy (1996), 59f., 62. 

97 Norris (1975), 262. 
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to the difference.” It may be added that for Aristotle the notion of 
composition (ovvOsoic) is by itself rather vague. In the Topics he writes: 
If someone says that a whole is a composition of things, for example, 
that a living being is a composition of soul and body, then one must 
first invesügate whether he has indicated what kind of composition it 
is. ‘There is, then, no reason to avoid the term ‘composition theme’ as 
though it would infer confusion or change of the natures. 

More importantly, Weinandy emphasizes repeatedly that Cyril uses 
the soul/body analogy to illustrate that the Word and the assumed 
humanity are one entity, and that it does not say anything about the 
type, manner, and nature of the union.? As we just saw, both Norris 
and Siddals add that Cyril also employs the analogy to stress that the 
divinity and the humanity in Christ remain different, that they retain 
their integrity. That in the application of this comparison the difference 
of the natures is indeed upheld by Cyril can be shown from his use 
of the analogy in his Commentary on John, that is, already before the 
Nestorian controversy: 


But [we say] that, according to our holy and God-inspired Scripture, 
Jesus, Christ and Son, then, is one, considered to be out of the divine 
temple, which has the whole definition of humanity, and out of the living 
Word. The same is also with respect to us considered to be true and to 
apply by nature in the same way. For we are composed into one man out 
of soul and body, while the body is different and the soul in the body is 
different, according to the formula for each, but they concur to show one 
living being, and they will not suffer to be divided altogether after being 
combined with each other?! 


Since Cyril speaks of ‘the soul in the body’, it seems that he has a 
remaining difference in mind, and that not just in thought. In his Letter 
to the Monks of Egypt, at the very beginning of the Nestorian controversy, 
we find an even clearer expression of this: 


For, as I have said, [a mother] has given birth to a living being skilfully 
composed out of unlike things, and to one human being, albeit out of 


68 Siddals (1984), 128. 

69 Aristotle, Topics, 151a?? ®. McKinion (2000), 59-63, does not mention this passage 
in the Topics. According to McKinion, Aristotle’s composition is a juxtaposition, 
certainly not a mixture. It is obvious, however, that Cyril would not want to compare 
the union of the Word with his flesh with a juxtaposition, the position he attributes to 
Nestorius. 

7? Weinandy (1996), 61, 64, 65; Weinandy (2003), 33. 

7! [n Jo. XIL.1, vol. 3, 155 (1112bc). 
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two things, each of which remains what it is, while they concur, as it 
were, into a natural unity, and mingle, as it were, with each other that 
which is attached to each as its own.” 


“Two things, each of which remains what it is”. What is said to mingle 
here is not the natures of soul and body, but their properties. 

Siddals quotes a passage from Cyril’s Second Letter to Succensus, in 
which “at first sight” she reads the “quite extraordinary" claim that 
“the distinction between body and soul is theoretical and not real":?? 


But they overlook that those things which are usually divided (dtougei- 
odat) not just in contemplation (xaxà uóvnv ti]v Dewetav), will split apart 
from each other fully and in every manner separately into diversity 
(tadta ztávvog xai eic ETEOOTNTA TAV Ava LEQOS óXoroóstoc xai iv ANO- 
qorrrostev àv oXov). Let a man like us once again be an example to 
us. For also with respect to him do we consider two natures, one of the 
soul, another of the body. But, dividing (óteXóvvec) them in mere thoughts 
and taking the difference (öiapoodv) as in subtle reflections or imagina- 
tions of the mind, we do not set the natures apart (àvà u£ooc), nor do we 
grant them the power of a radical separation (ötatoufis), but we regard 
them to be of one [man] (vós), so that the two are no longer two, but 
through both the one living being is completed.?* 


Although Cyril does indeed employ the word ‘distinction (6tapoed)’, 
it is clear from the whole context that what he opposes is a total 
separation into two SEPARATE REALITIES. If such a separation would 
apply not just in the mind and in contemplation, but in reality, then 
body and soul would no longer constitute one man (and similarly the 
incarnate Word would no longer be one). Cyril is here not denying the 
remaining ontological difference between body and soul in man (and 
by implication between divinity and humanity in the incarnate Logos). 
It is their separation which should take place in the mind only. 

Siddals herself elsewhere gives a quotation from Contra Nestorium in 
which this becomes even clearer: ?? 


For the Word from God the Father, not without flesh, is not twofold, 
but [the] one and only Lord and Son. For I myself would also hold that 
the difference (Staqogcav) or the interval (64ovaow) between humanity 
and divinity is vast, for other with respect to their mode of being 


72 Ep. 1, 12, ACO Lr.r., 15503, See for a further discussion of this passage, section 
5.5.2.2. 

75 Siddals (1984), 130. 

™ Ep. 46, 5, ACO 1.1.6, 162? ?. See further section 8.4. 

75 Siddals (1984), 127. 
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(xatá ye tov tod wg elvaı Aöyov) and unlike each other are plainly the 
things that have been mentioned. But when the mystery regarding Christ 
is brought into our midst, the principle (Aöyog) of the union does not fail 
to acknowledge (äyvoei) the difference (Stapogdv), but it puts aside the 
separation (Otatogot), not confusing the natures or mingling the natures, 
but because the Word of God participated in flesh and blood, he is, then, 
also in this way [that is, incarnate] regarded as and called one Son." 


The difference of the natures is acknowledged, but their separation is not 
accepted. And this confessed difference is not just in thought only, for 
confusion and mixture of the natures are explicitly rejected. We will 
return to the distinction between ‘difference’ and 'separation' in section 


4.4.1. 


The distinction Weinandy makes between the two ways in which Christ 
is one in Cyril of Alexandria’s writings is helpful: (1) he is one entity; 
(2) this one entity is the person of the Word existing as incarnate. For 
it helps to show the problems that Cyril faced when he tried to put 
his understanding of the incarnation into metaphysical language. ‘The 
usual non-metaphysical way of emphasizing the unity of Christ consists 
in stating that the incarnate Word is ‘the same’ with and without flesh, 
that he is ‘one (eic), ‘one and the same’, ‘one Son’, ‘one Lord’, ‘one 
Christ’, ‘one out of both’, ‘not a duality of sons’. ‘This unity is the result 
of a ‘union (évwotc)’ or a ‘coming together (ovvöooun) of the Word or 
the Only-Begotten with the flesh,” with that which is human,’ with 
the temple,” with our nature.? When the Word is the subject we are 
still close to the subject-attribute theme, but when the Word himself 
is said to be united,*! and when the terms for the elements of the 
union become more technical and philosophical, we move from the 
subject-attribute theme towards the composition theme: a union or 


76 Contra Nestorium 1.6, ACO 1.1.6, 42°° 37. 
77 Dial. Trin. VI, 605d. 

79 Ibid., 601b. 

79 Thid., 608d. 

90 In Jo. Xl.10, vol. 2, 724 (991a): Eavtov £vooag t uetéog poe. Of. ibid., 734 
(998b): Avanıyvüs oxzso Eavrov ti fjuevéoo pvoet. In the Commentary on John, before the 
Nestorian controversy, Cyril still employed the verb ‘to mingle’ for the Word's union 
with the flesh, albeit with the addition of ‘as it were’. 

8! Many times Cyril writes that the Word is ‘united with the flesh’. See, e.g., Dial. 
Trin. 1, 396e. In the Commentary on John, this is especially the case in passages that speak 
of the life-giving flesh in the Eucharist, for example, Jn Jo. IV.3, vol. 1, 553 (3774). 
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coming together of divinity and humanity? of the divine and human 
natures.? There is no clear separation between the language of the 
subject-attribute theme and the terminology of the composition theme, 
but there is a whole spectrum of expressions from pure subject-attribute 
phrases on the one side (‘the Word became man’) to pure composition 
language on the other (‘two natures have come together). While in 
the trinitarian wriüngs Cyril already starts using more metaphysical 
language for the elements that come together he does not have a 
metaphysical term yet for the resulting entity or for that which is ‘the 
same’ before and after the incarnation. 

The unity is further indicated by what later came to be called the 
communication of idioms:* both the divine and the human properties 
and actions are ascribed to one grammatical subject, which refers 
to one ontological being, Jesus Christ. We find this already in the 
eighth Festal Letter for the year 420: Christ says that the Son of Man 
came from heaven (John 3:13) and he speaks of the Son of Man 
ascending to where he was before (John 6:62)—although it was the 
divine Word who was in heaven, not his flesh—because he wants us 
to confess “one (cic), both before the flesh, and with the flesh”.# This 
reasoning returns in the Commentary on John, but this time he adds that 
the incarnate Word “refuses to be divided into two zoóoosza after 
the inhumanation (évavdeamyow)”.*© We find a similar phrase in his 
exposition of John 6:69: the incarnate Word is “indivisible after the 
union, and he is not severed into two persons (tedo0wma)”.*” 

The introduction of the word neöownov seems to be an important 
step towards a more metaphysical understanding of the unity of Christ. 
'The Word made flesh is not two persons; it is implied that he is one 
person, that is, one PERSON—one GRAMMATICAL PERSON, but also one 
ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. Christ is regarded as one rational being, who 
is capable of having personal relationships with other rational beings. 
One cannot say, however, that Cyril views him here as a METAPHYSICAL 


#2 Dial. Trin. IN, 501a. 

83 Ibid. I, 405ab; see chapter 3, n. 231. 

9* ODCC (32005), s.v. 'Communicatio idiomatum’: “The term, in its Greek form 
[avtidooic idtwudtwv|], was first regularly used in the 6th cent. by theologians who 
defended the Chalcedonian Definition; the Latin form, which derived from it, seems 
to have become a technical phrase in the Middle Ages". 

85 Festal Leiter 8, 5, SC 392, 98. 

96 [m Jo. TL.1, vol. 1, 224 (1506). 

97 Thid. IV.4, vol. 1, 577 (393€). Cf. also ibid., XI.10, vol. 2, 725 (992b). 
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PERSON, as a bearer of natures. What the relationship is between this 
one person and the divine and human natures is not indicated. Nor is 
there any reflection on what it means that this one person is ‘the same’ 
as the ‘naked’ Word. That in Cyril’s trinitarian theology the ‘naked’ 
Word is also called a noöownov raises the question what the relation 
is between this divine xoóoozov and the nedownov of the incarnate 
Word, but the archbishop does not answer this question. He just argues 
that Christ is not to be divided into two noöowna. It is a first step on 
this metaphysical road. We will have to see what other steps will follow 
during the Nestorian controversy. 


4.4. VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 


Now that the small-capital terms have been defined, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s metaphysical terms in the trinitarian writings have been trans- 
lated into these terms, and we have discussed various christological 
themes, we can turn to the modern interpreters of Cyril and trans- 
late their concepts into these terms. A few times an initial assessment of 
their views, mainly based on the analysis of Cyril's pre-429 writings as 
given in the previous chapters, will also be given. First, the two scholars 
will be discussed who almost a century ago put to paper their opposing 
views and who have influenced the debate since then: Joseph Lebon 
and Martin Jugie. Then follow a number of other theologians who 
have contributed to the study of the Alexandrian archbishop's chris- 
tology. Not all those who have written a monograph on Cyril’s chris- 
tology and/or soteriology during the last fifteen years have given much 
attention to the terms, formulas and concepts that are the focus of this 
study. Because their contribution in this area is minimal, Lars Koen, ? 
Lawrence J. Welch,? and Daniel A. Keating” are not included in this 
overview. 


98 Koen (1991). 
89 Welch (1994b). 
% Keating (2004). 
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4.4.1. Joseph Lebon 


In 1909 Joseph Lebon’s influential dissertation was published,” in which 
he maintained that the ‘Severian Monophysites’ were traditional Cyril- 
lians, who in their theology and in their terminology faithfully followed 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose authority was unquestioned by them. In his 
study he investigates the key terms and expressions in the Miaphysite 
works in the period from 451 till 543, and comes to the conclusion that 
especially Severus of Antioch ascribes the same meaning to them as did 
the archbishop of Alexandria. Therefore, although his book 1s about 
the Miaphysite theologians in the fifth and sixth centuries, it also con- 
tains an interpretation of Cyril of Alexandria’s christology, which at 
least partly has been followed by others. Forty-two years after his disser- 
tation, in his contribution to the first volume of Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 
Lebon reiterated his views on the Miaphysites and Cyril of Alexandria, 
with only slight alterations.” 

The Louvain scholar starts his discussion of the terminology by 
arguing that for the Miaphysites @votc, tadotactg and zoóoozov have 
exactly the same meaning.” In their christology, these words signify an 
individual being, really existing, separate from other beings.” They do 
not specify the essence of that being or classify it within a species, 
they merely denote a being as individually existing.” In other words, 
qvoic and the two other terms signify a SEPARATE REALITY. They do not 
include a reference to a particular substance or essence, neither divinity 
nor humanity. 

When Lebon discusses the uta qvotc formula, it appears that Severus 
of Antioch has written that the term oeoaoxouévr indicates the com- 
position, and the Louvain scholar concludes that ‘the one nature (uia 
qvotc) ... is exclusively the divinity’.°° 


9! Lebon (1909). 

92 Lebon (1951). 

3 Lebon (1909), 242 (“ils sont employés comme équivalents"), 250 (“il n'y a, entre 
ces mots, aucune différence de sens"). Lebon (1951), 461. 

9 Ibid., 255 (“un être concret et existant individuellement"), 256 (“il est l'exact 
synonyme de notre expression: individu, ou: étre individuel"), 257, 274. C£. Lebon 
(1951), 461 (“parfaitement synonymes" et “le sens de réalité concrète, individuelle, 
existant à part et de son existence propre”), 463f., 483. 

95 Lebon (1909), 274 (“non pas une essence spécifique ou une forme abstraite”), 
275 (“Dire d'une chose qu'elle est une nature (hypostase, personne), ce n'est pas encore 
déterminer son essence et la classer dans une espece”). Lebon (1951), 465. 

% Thid., 310f. C£. Lebon (1951), 482. 
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The whole mystery of the incarnation takes place in the order of nature 
and hypostasis, that is, in the order of individual existence. It is a union 
(Évootc), a natural and hypostatic union, which operates by reduction 
to the unity of subject, and by appropriation to the unique pre-existent 
hypostasis or nature of the Word, in other words, to the Word himself, 
of a humanity which only exists in and by the union. The incarnation 
has not at all modified the individual reality of the Word; after as well 
as before the mystery, he is ‘one and the same’ (individual), the Word, the 
Son, the second Person of the Trinity. If the nature of the Word is the 
Word himself, his hypostasis, his individual, it is not at all modified, in 
this understanding of nature, by the union with the flesh. From then on, the 
incarnation only places the Word in a new state, that of the hypostatic 
union with the flesh, by reason of which it is incarnated.’ 


Lebon speaks of ‘a new state’ (un état nouveau) in which the Word 
is placed by the incarnation. 'State' presumably is his own term, 
not Severus's. If we try to give this concept a place in the pertinent 
metaphysical framework it should be regarded as an accident. ‘State’ 
(or *état) is one of the usual translations of Aristotle's category of éyetv, 
or of £&c, which is one of the subclasses of accident. And if ‘the nature 
of the Word' is the sEPARATE REALITY Of the Word, and it denotes the 
divine nature, which is ‘one and the same’ before and after his becoming 
man, then what is added in the incarnation cannot be regarded as 
another substance, for the addition of a second substance would lead 
to a composite reality, which is no longer the same SEPARATE REALITY. 
Lebon’s argumentation, then, seems to imply (though probably not 
intentionally) that Christ's humanity 1s viewed as an accident. 

Yet, there is some tension in Lebon's description of Severus of 
Antioch's terminology. For the identification of the @votg with the Word 
himself might suggest that Lebon's qvoic signifies a PERSON. Tension is 
also felt in what he writes about composition: 


the one incarnate nature and hypostasis is the term for it [for the composi- 
tion], and, as such, truly results from [the fact] that the divinity and the 
flesh subsist in a single individual (= nature, hypostasis), of which they are, 
as it were, the parts.” 


97 Ibid., 314f. 

%8 In Aristotle (2002) éyew is translated by ‘tenue’ (pp. 6, 52), and &&g by ‘état’ 
(pp. 39-41). In Aristotle (1990) £yaw is translated by ‘having’ (pp. 5 and 31), and &&c by 
‘state’ (pp. 24-25). In Aristotle (1973) ëyew is translated by ‘state’ or ‘condition’ (pp. 17 
and 81), and &&c by ‘habit’ (pp. 63, 65). 


?9 Lebon (1909), 297, n. 2: “la divinité et la chair subsistent en un seul individu 
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He quotes Severus as saying that in the incarnate Word the divin- 
ity and the body both “have the rank of a part (u€goug ta&ıv)”. Three 
interpretations are possible. (1) If, indeed, the single individual is the 
Vous, the SEPARATE REALITY, of the divine Word, then the humanity 
that subsists in it must be regarded as an accident. (2) The humanity 
is not regarded as an accident, but as a substance—an understanding 
which better fits with the term ‘part’. In this case, the resulting single 
individual, viewed as a q$otc, a SEPARATE REALITY, cannot be the divine 
Word, but must be the combination of the two INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCES, 
divinity and humanity. (3) The phrase 'subsist in a single individual 
would also make sense when this individual were interpreted as a META- 
PHYSICAL PERSON, which acts as a sort of container for the divinity and 
the humanity. However, in his explicit description of the meaning of 
qvotc, Lebon is quite unambiguous: it denotes a SEPARATE REALITY. The 
notion of a METAPHYSICAL PERSON is nowhere to be found in his eluci- 
dation of the Miaphysites’ christology. The tension cannot be properly 
solved. 

So far, this is Lebon's description of the meaning of these terms in 
the christology of the Miaphysites, Severus of Antioch in particular. 
He, however is insistent that this is also how Cyril of Alexandria 
utilized this terminology in his christology. *Cyril employs the terms 
nature and hypostasis absolutely in the same sense", synonymously, he 
writes."! And the archbishop does not shrink from using moóoozov 
as a synonym of ünöotaoıg either. The meaning of these terms in his 
christology is what we nowadays call an txdotaots: it is the real being, 
insofar as it is individual, existing independently, a separate subject. !°? 
In other words, it is a SEPARATE REALITY. The uia @Voıs formula is 
also interpreted by the Miaphysites in the same way as did Cyril 
of Alexandria, according to Lebon. For Cyril, too, the tots in the 
formula is the nature of the divine Word, regarded as existing reality, 


(= nature, hypostase), dont elles sont comme les parties: uépgovc vá&w £néyet f] Beörng xai 
uépovc TO o@ma, dit Sévère”. On p. 325, n. 1, he adds that it is not qua qoc that the 
‘incarnate nature’ may be regarded as the result of the composition, but because the 
divine nature is incarnated. The composition does not constitute the nature. 

100 Philoxenus of Mabbug at times speaks of ‘the human nature’ in the sense of “le 
genre humain, c'est-à-dire, l'ensemble des hommes". Lebon (1909), 402-405; quotation 
from p. 405. Also Lebon (1951), 529. 

101 Thid., 277. 

102 Thid., 278 (“T être réel en tant qu’individuel, existant indépendant et sujet distinct"), 
280. 
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as individual entity. The incarnation has not altered this nature, but has 
placed it in a new state.!? 

Lebon goes so far as to say that “when Cyril employs the language 
proper to his christology, without a doubt, he never gives the name 
hypostasis to the humanity of Christ, but neither does he call it a nature, 
a human nature^.?* The expressions úo gvoets Ev dewoia and èx vo 
qvoeov, in which the humanity of Christ is referred to by the word 
qotc, are not part of Cyril's ‘own (propre) christological language, but 
Lebon regards them as concessions to the Orientals, to dispel their 
accusation that Cyril confused and mixed the natures.’ The phrases 
did not belong to Cyril’s own terminology, but they were used by 
the Antiochenes with whom he reunited in 433. When he had been 
convinced that they did not mean to separate the incarnate Word into 
two sons, he ‘conceded’ to them the use of these formulas, but with one 
restriction: one can only speak of two natures ‘in contemplation only 
(èv dewgia wovy)’. Since q$oti; meant an independently existing reality 
for Cyril, Lebon argues, accepting two natures in reality would amount 
to two Sons. Therefore, the qualification ‘in contemplation only’ had to 
be added. And accepting ‘from two natures’ in reality would amount to 
an independent human being before the incarnation, which would then 
have been united to the eternal Word—an understanding which Cyril 
fiercely rejects, since, in his view, that could only result in a relational, 
external union, not in a real unity. 

In Lebon's interpretation of Cyril’s christological vocabulary the 
qualification ‘in contemplation only’ should always be applied to the 
qvos themselves—or, more accurately, to the human gvots. The 


103 Cf. Lebon (1951), 483. 

104 Lebon (1909), 251. He repeats it in Lebon (1951), 466: “car nous persistons à croire 
que l'illustre Pére [Cyril of Alexandria], dans le langage propre à sa christologie, a 
toujours employé qois et badotao1g comme synonymes et que, s'il n'a jamais donné à 
l'humanité du Christ le nom d’hypostase, il ne l'a jamais non plus appelée une nature, une 
nature humaine". 

105 [hid.. 251, n. 2. See also pp. 279f., 358-360, 377-379, 390f., and Lebon (1951), 506, 
516, 528, 558. Lebon (p. 280, n. 1; p. 359, n. 2) derives the term ‘concession’ from the 
word ovyxeywońxauev in the Letter to Eulogius: “Since all the Orientals believe that we 
orthodox follow the opinions of Apollinarius and think that a mixture or a confusion 
has taken place, ..., we have allowed (ovyxexwenxauev) them, not to divide the one 
Son into two, far from it, but only to confess that neither confusion nor mixture has 
taken place" (ep. 44, ACO 1.1.4, 35'°-36'; Lebon quotes from PG 77, 225BC, which 
reads ovvexworjoauev). See for a discussion of this passage section 8.4. The idea of a 
concession to the Orientals stems from Severus of Antioch, who employed the word 
ovyrataßaoıg for it: Lebon (1909), 157, 529 f. 
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divine gVoıg existed as a SEPARATE REALITY already before the incar- 
nation, the human qoic did not. But also after the incarnation, there 
is only a divine úo, no human gvotc; Christ's humanity has been 
added to the divine qois. When one speaks of a human qois, not just 
before the incarnation (in the &x dvo ploewv formula), but also after the 
incarnation, this is to be taken ‘in contemplation only’. An alternative 
interpretation, however, which Lebon rejects, applies ‘in contemplation 
only’ after the incarnation, not to the @voetc, or to the human gvotc, 
but to the verbs ‘to separate’, ‘to divide’. On this view, the @voeic them- 
selves are real—that is, they are INDIVIDUAL NATURES—but because of 
their union they should not be separated, for that would result in two 
Sons. If we separate or divide them, it should be done ‘in contempla- 
tion only’. The two INDIVIDUAL NATURES form not two, but only one 
SEPARATE REALITY. For Lebon, a «oic is not an INDIVIDUAL NATURE, but 
a SEPARATE REALITY and, therefore, two @voets is equivalent to two SEP- 
ARATE REALITIES. 

Lebon notes that Cyril describes Nestorius’s position by means of 
such terms as ÖtaLgeiv, ÖLATEUVELV, xataduotava, idia, Ava UEROG, xoà 
uövas, tdix@c, etc., all indicating division and separate existence. And 
he asks the rhetorical question: 

If the Nestorian affirmation of two natures seems to Cyril to be the 
division of Christ into two distinct individuals, should one not say that, 
in his eyes, the term gvotc has, in christology, the sense of something that 
exists separately and independently? °° 


My answer to this question, however, 1s: Not necessarily so. As has 
already been argued in section 4.3.4, Cyril objects to separating the 
natures, while he acknowledges the real distinction of the natures, 
also after the union. This argumentation is not new; already John the 
Grammarian used it against the Miaphysites of his time. But Lebon 
comments that the Chalcedonians alleged in vain that Cyril only 
forbade to divide the natures after the union, since for the Miaphysites 
“two natures inseparably united’ was a contradiction in terms: for them, 
speaking of two natures implied that there are two individual entities, 
two SEPARATE REALITIES.!” Lebon adopts Severus’s interpretation of 
Cyril, not John the Grammarian's. 

It has already been argued (towards the end of section 3.4.4) that 
even before the Nestorian controversy Cyril speaks of two natures 


106 Thid., 279. 
107 Lebon (1951), 494-496, 501. 
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that come together, or of the Word assuming the human nature.!° 
Therefore, Lebon's reasoning that in the language proper to him, Cyril 
never calls the humanity of the Word a vows, is flawed, and in Cyril’s 
christology the term qvotg cannot always have the meaning of an 
independently existing, individual being, a SEPARATE REALITY. We will 
see in the following chapters whether it ever has this meaning in Cyril’s 
writings of the years 429 and 430. 


If the term gvo merely indicates a separately existing, individual 
reality, what term do the Miaphysites and Cyril of Alexandria use 
to denote the difference between divinity and humanity, according 
to Lebon? Severus of Antioch was induced by his correspondence 
with Sergius the Grammarian to elucidate the issue of the remaining 
difference in the incarnate Word.'? Severus’s standard expression for 
this difference is lölöıng óc Ev motu dqvouwj, ‘the property as in 
natural quality’, or briefly, motns vox, ‘natural quality’.!!° ‘Natural 
quality’ is a synonym for ô Aöyog tod zóg eivaı, and it denotes "l'essence 
spécifique’, the essence of a species.!!! In his dissertation, Lebon regards 
this essence as abstract!?—that is, an ABSTRACT SUBSTANCE—, and he 
writes that Severus denotes it also by the term ovoia.!!> However, in 
his article in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, he corrects himself and points 
out that, for the Miaphysites, ovoía has a concrete sense, signifying 
"the reality which is necessarily encountered, one and identical, in all 
human beings: mortal body and rational soul, gifted with intelligence 
and with the capacity to know”!!!—this is a COMMON SUBSTANCE. It is 
not “the abstraction which we call essence of a species".! ^ 


109 Lebon (1909), 251, n. 2, explicitly states that one should also guard oneself against 
attributing the expression dvdowneia or Avdgwntvn qois to the christological language 
of Cyril. When he employs them, he is merely reproducing the language of his 
Antiochene adversaries. 

109 fhid.. 433 ff. 

110 See also ibid., 272, n. 2; 274f., n. 2; 292, n. 1. Other, synonymous, expressions are 
WÖLöTNG pvo, its T] xata qoi, drapoeda óc Ev rovt pvoraf (all mentioned in 
Lebon (1951), 537£), Suapood xat’ ovotav (ibid., 538, n. 12), and diaqooa Ev ovoíq (ibid., 
541, n. 22; Lebon (1909), 440). 

111 Thid., 292, n. 1; 438, 441. Lebon (1951), 539. 

112 Thid., 261 and 274. 

113 Thid., 257; 274£., n. 2; 440. 

114 Lebon (1951), 457-460; quotation from p. 457. See also pp. 512f£ Lebon corrects 
himself on p. 460, n. 23. 

15 [hid., 460, n. 23. 
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It seems that Lebon is not consistent in working out this notion. On 
the one hand, he writes that Severus denotes the abstract essence by 
the expression 6 Aöyog tod m@c sivou.!* And, just as in Le monophysisme 
sévérien, he equates 6 Aóyoc tot xc eivar with nowWöıng qvounj, which 
would imply that nowörng pvo, too, is an abstract concept. And while 
he reiterates that ovota is not abstract, he also states that Severus calls 
the difference in natural quality sometimes dtaqoed £v ovoia or xav 
oto(av,? which would suggest that the nowWörng vow, like ovoía, is 
not abstract but concrete. So, it is not quite clear whether in the end 
Lebon regards the ‘natural quality’ as abstract or as concrete. One may, 
however, wonder what is ‘remaining’ in a difference, if it is defined only 
in terms of abstract notions. !!° 

For the present study, it is important that, according to the Louvain 
scholar, Severus derives both his understanding and the terminology 
concerning the remaining difference from Cyril of Alexandria. Refer- 
ences are given to Cyril’s Second Letter to Succensus,?? to his Letter to Acacıus 
of Melitene,!?! and to Contra Nestorium,'”? while also the fragments of Con- 
tra Diodorum are said to be a source for the expression ‘as in natural 
quality’.'? When we look at Cyril’s writings from before the Nestorian 
controversy, it appears that he employs the phrase motns qvouxr] for 


116 Thid., 458, 18. 

117 Thid., 539. 

118 Ibid., 541, n. 22. The reiteration that ovoia is not abstract can be found on p. 539, 
n. 18. 

119 There are other inconsistencies in Lebon's presentation of the Miaphysites’ 
christological terminology. For example, while he insists that voc, ózóotaow and 
zoóoozov are absolutely synonymous, he also writes that both Severus and Cyril 
adhere to the principle that “a nature (hypostasis) that exists separately is a person”, “une 
nature (hypostase) existant à part est une personne" (Lebon (1909), 375, n. 3; c£. Lebon 
(1951), 512, n. 162), and that Severus, therefore, rejects the formula èx 500 moooóxov. 
This suggests that the three terms are not as synonymous as Lebon would have it. It 
might be worthwhile to investigate whether the Louvain scholar has drawn the right 
conclusions regarding the Miaphysites’ terminology. 

120 Lebon (1909), 435; Lebon (1951), 537, n. 10. Second Letter to Succensus, ep. 46, 3, 
ACO L.1.6, 159°!-160!; PG 77, 241B: èv ióióvu tH xatà qot ExatéQov uévovtóc te xai 
voovuévov. 

12! Lebon (1951), 541, n. 21. Letter to Acacius of Melitene, ep. 40, 14, ACO 1.1.4, 267; cf. 
PG 77, 193BC: ob yagtot tabtov óc Ev toiónqu qvo edty¢ te «oi évüoonótnc. 

122 Lebon (1909), 438; Lebon (1951) 541, n. 21. Contra Nestorium 11.6, ACO Lr.6, 
423037, Here, the expression 6 Adyog tod xoc eivat is found. An English translation 
of this passage is given in section 4.3.4; see n. 76. 

123 Lebon (1909), 434, 540. It concerns passages that are only available in Syriac. 
Specific references to Contra Diodorum are not given. 
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the whole set of natural properties, what we have called NATURAL 
QUALITY.!?! We have come across this usage when we investigated how 
Cyril treats radiated factors. Radiated factors receive the ‘natural 
quality’ from the substances to which they belong. And the offspring 
may be called ‘a particular natural quality (pvo tig morte) of its 
begetter, that is, a particular descendant which contains all the natural 
properties of the original substance. In the writings from before 429 
the phrase is not utilized to indicate the remaining difference between 
divinity and humanity in the incarnate Word. Instead, the difference 
finds expression in sentences like: “each remains, as it were, in its own 
definition and formula?,?* or “each remains what it is by nature". 
The way in which it is expressed during the first two years of the 
Nestorian controversy, will be a focus of our attention in the following 
chapters. 

Although, on the one hand, Lebon insists that the Miaphysites are 
faithful to the terminology of Cyril of Alexandria, on the other hand, 
he himself points to another influence, which may be of more impor- 
tance: the pseudepigraphic Apollinarian writings. As has been widely 
accepted, when the Apollinarian teachings had been condemned by 
various synods, the followers of Apollinarius tried to preserve his works 
by falsely attributing them to orthodox theologians, like Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, Julius and Felix of Rome, and Athanasius.'? Cyril of Alexan- 
dria was not aware of this fraud, and neither were the Miaphysite 
theologians Lebon writes about. Severus of Antioch was influenced 


124 A computer search in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) with ‘author = 4090 
(Cyrillus Alexandrinus)—which includes virtually all of Cyril’s writings from before 
429, but only few of the writings from after that date—, looking for passages with 
the strings morot and qvo within a proximity of one line, yields fourteen hits, ten 
of which contain the phrase nowöng Yvownn. Of these ten, one is found in a spurious 
publication, two in De adoratione, two in the Thesaurus, one in the Dialogues on the Trinity, 
and four in the Commentary on John. 

In TLG, those writings of Cyril's which are included in ACO are not attached to the 
author ‘Cyrillus Alexandrinus’, but to ‘Concilia Oecumenica (ACO)' = 5000. The same 
search in ACO Lr.1 through 1.1.7 plus L5.1, 219-231 (the Scholia) yields only two results, 
both in Cyril’s Letter to Acacius of Melitene, ep. 40, ACO 1.1.4, 26°% (the place Lebon refers 
to; sce n. 121) and 27!?" (which is a repetition of the first place: ui] tattov, óc Eynv, èv 
zxoiónqtu quoux Dedtyg te xoi àvOoonórnc). 

125 See section 3.4.2, especially notes 182-186. 

126 Dial. Trin. I, 405b: &xattgov 68 onzo èv Sim uévovroc Seq te xoi Aóyo. 

127 [n fo. IV.2, vol. 1, 532 (363b): uévev yao ExdteQov, SEQ oti TH Poet. 

128 Lietzmann, in: Apollinarius (1904), 82. 
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by Cyril more directly than the other Miaphysites,"? who were more 
dependent on the Apollinarian writings. 

According to the Louvain scholar, it is from the Apollinarian litera- 
ture that the Miaphysite theologians borrowed the meaning they gave 
to the term qois in their christology.? And when he discusses the 
analogy of soul and body, he says that the Miaphysite Syrians “do not 
seem to have had numerous and intimate relations with the whole of 
Cyrillian literature”, so that one is led to look for the “immediate ori- 
gin" of their frequent use of this analogy “in the pseudepigraphic Apol- 
linarian writings".!! Also with respect to other aspects of their christol- 
ogy, Lebon regards these forgeries as their main source: the use of the 
word ‘embodiment (owuátworc) for ‘incarnation’,!*? not distinguishing 
between the principium quod (the ‘who’) and the principium quo (‘by what’) 
of the actions of the incarnate Word,'* the unity of will in Christ, 
and, more in general, why they employed the terms in christology in a 
different way than in trinitarian theology.'* Severus points to pseudo- 
“Julius of Rome” as someone who also acknowledged the “difference 
and property in natural quality".?9* And, of course, the Miaphysites 
found the uia qot formula not just in Cyril, but also, and more so, in 
the Apollinarian works." Lebon, however, emphasizes that, although 
the Miaphysites use the Apollinarian terminology, they do not share the 
Apollinarian understanding of the incarnation nor their christology. 


129 Lebon (1909), xxiv. Even so, in Lebon (1951), 466, n. 33, he writes about Severus: 
“il manifeste, lui aussi, dans ses diverses oeuvres, une grande dépendance à l'égard des 
écrits pseudépigraphiques apollinaristes". 

130 Thid., 264: “C’est aux écrits apollinaristes que nos auteurs ont repris, comme leurs 
prédécesseurs alexandrins, le sens qu'ils donnent au terme gvotc en christologie”. Cf 
Lebon (1951), 466. 

131 Thid., 232. 

132 Thid., 187. Cf. pp. 305f., n. 4. Lebon (1951), 480. See for Cyril’s use of the term 
owuarwoıg chapter 3, n. 214. 

133 Ibid., 454. Lebon (1951), 557. 

134 Thid., 459. 

135 Ibid., 277, where he adds that others before them had equally undergone the 
influence of these writings, and then continues with an exposition of Cyril's use of 
the terms in christology. 

136 Thid., 542. 

137 Thid., 302f. Lebon (1951), 479. 

138 Ihid., 187; 200—202; 306, n. 4; 459f. Lebon (1951), 578. 
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4.4.2. Martin Jugie 


Three years after the publication of Lebon’s dissertation, Martin Jugie 
wrote an article in which he argued that the words q*oic and tadota- 
ots do not have one consistent meaning in Cyril’s christology, as the 
Louvain scholar alleged, but that their meaning differs from one con- 
text to the next.? And in his book on Nestorius, which appeared in 
the same year, he defends the same position. Cyril of Alexandria was 
concerned about ideas, not about words, he states. He was willing 
to adapt the terms to his interlocutor, as long as the understanding of 
the incarnation and of the incarnate Word remained the same. Jugie 
comes to conclusions that are similar to those of Dionysius Petavius, the 
seventeenth-century theologian (Denis Pétau; 1583—1652).!" 

First, Jugie gives several passages, from both before and after the 
Council of Ephesus, in which the Alexandrian bishop uses the word 
qvotc for the humanity of Christ, thereby denying Lebon’s claim that in 
his own christological language Cyril did not call the Word's humanity 
a qvoic. From these examples Jugie concludes that qvotg at times is 
synonymous with ovoia, 6 Aöyog tot zc siva and smotótns qvowxn, 
in the sense of ‘essence spécifique’, the essence of a substance, that is 
ESSENCE. He does not elaborate on the contents of this concept. But 
he adds that already in his Second Letter to Nestorius, Cyril spoke of two 
boss: “not that the difference of the natures has been annulled”.!* 
If the difference of the natures persists, it 1s clear that the natures 
themselves, too, persist, he argues. What is important 1s that they are 
not separated. Cyril does not forbid to distinguish two natures after the 
union and to call them ‘natures’, but only to separate them from each 
other in a way that makes two subjects of them.''* In a note, Jugie also 
refers to the passage in Contra Nestorium that we have looked at before, ^ 
and to the Letter to Eulogius.!*6 


159 Jugie (19122). 

140 Jugie (1912b), 174-190. 

141 Jugie (19122), 17: “Cyrille, en effet, ne tient qu'aux idées et nullement aux mots". 
Literally the same in Jugie (1912b), 178. 

142 Tbid., 14f. and 16. Jugie (1912b), 176£. Petavius (1866), 505—510. 

143 Ep. 4, 3, ACO L 1.1, 27°". DEC I, 4196 58, 

14 Jugie (19122), 20: “Cyrille ne défend pas de distinguer deux natures aprés l'union, et 
de leur donner ce nom de nature; il interdit seulement de les séparer l'une de l'autre, de 
maniére à en faire deux sujets". Literally the same in Jugie (1912b), 182. 

145 See n. 76. 

146 Ep. 44, ACO 1.1.4, 35/9 7: it is not a problem that Nestorius speaks of two natures 
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Speaking about two natures after the union, then, belongs to Cyril’s 
natural language, Jugie maintains. The reason that Cyril used qoic 
also in another sense was that he wanted to combat an error. First, Jugie 
stresses that the Word did not assume human nature in general, but 
a concrete, individualized nature. It is a hypostasis, which signifies “a 
reality, something existing, in opposition to pure abstractions or to appear- 
ances, but without determining the mode of existence".!? It seems that 
Jugie defines ünöotaoız here as a REALITY. In Contra Theodoretum Cyril 
writes about *a coming together of hypostases or natures". Cyril rejects 
a union of neöowna; therefore, óxó0vaotg cannot be synonymous with 
ne00Wnov here, Jugie adds. 

In the famous expression ‘hypostatic union (ëvwois xa^ badotaow)’, 
the word ünöotaoıg has the same meaning, according to Jugie. It is 
synonymous with zo&yua and denotes real existence. A ‘hypostatic 
union’, then, is a real union; it does not have the meaning which the 
expression later received: that of a personal union, a union in the 
person of the Word (although the two unions are related: the hypostatic, 
real union of divinity and humanity is realised in the person of the 
Word). This ‘hypostatic’ or real union is opposed to Nestorius’s ‘union 
of persons (Évootg moooózov), which Cyril regards as an external, 
merely relational, and therefore not actually real union. When «oic 
is employed side by side with ünmöotaoıg, as a synonymous term, it also 
indicates something that is really existing, but which is not a nodownov, 
in Jugie's view. 

The French theologian goes on to say that the word gvots gets a 
third meaning in Cyril of Alexandria's christology when it is not only 
synonymous with ünootaoıg, but also with xoóooxzov. The three terms 
then denote a being with its own, independent existence, an individual, 
a person, in other words, a SEPARATE REALITY. This 1s the meaning that, 
according to Lebon, the three terms always have in Cyril’s own chris- 
tological language. Jugie, however, distinguishes between a qot or an 


to indicate the difference between the flesh and the Word of God, but the problem is 
that he does not confess the union. Jugie (1912b), 183, n. 1, also refers to a passage in 
the Scholia, which he dates before the controversy with the Orientals. Other scholars, 
however, have suggested a later date for this work (see section 5.2.2), so that it cannot 
be adduced to get an understanding of Cyril's own christological terminology. 

147 Jugie (19123), 21. ‘Mode of existence’ apparently refers to the essence (and is 
probably a rendering of ó Aóyoc tod wg eivor): saying that something is a hypostasis 
defines it as really existing, but it does not say anything about the essence of that 
something. 
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brdotaots that indicates a REALITY, and such a qoi or o$zóotaotw when 
it exists separately. By its separate existence it becomes a medownov, that 
is, à SEPARATE REALITY. Because in Nestorius's theology the two natures 
or hypostases of Christ have their own separate existence, they are also 
persons, ng6owna, and their union is relational, external. Over against 
this, Cyril emphasizes that the incarnate Word 1s not two persons, not 
two SEPARATE REALITIES, but that he is one REALITY, that is, one $zó- 
otaots or one qvoic. This is the one incarnate nóotao or úo of 
the Word of God. But since it is the REALITY of the Word of God, this 
REALITY is necessarily separate, Jugie argues. Therefore, one can say 
that in this formula both terms, öndotaoız and qvoic, in fact indicate 
a person, à SEPARATE REALITY. This one nature is a nature-person, a 
qotc-toóo07tOv. 

Jugie continues by stating that it is quite natural that, in reality, every 
individual beng—for example, an angel or a man—is at the same time 
a nature or essence, a hypostasis or reality, and a subject (suppót) or 
person. Christ's humanity, however, is different, in that it is 


an essence, @votc, a reality, ózóotaotc, but it is not a nature-person, 
pbors-no6ownov, because it does not exist by itself (ne s'appartient pas) 
and it has been, from its origin, the property of God the Word.!^? 


By calling the Word's humanity both ‘an essence’ and ‘a reality’, the 
French theologian presumably wants to indicate what he wrote earlier: 
that it is not a general nature, but a concrete and individualized nature, 
in other words, an INDIVIDUAL NATURE Or INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE. And 
by stating that it is not a pbors-neöownov he underlines that Christ's 
humanity 1s not a SEPARATE REALITY, but that it belongs to the SEPARATE 
REALITY which is the Word. 

Just as in the uia pbotc formula, also in the expression ‘out of two 
natures’ the qoi denotes a nature-person, according to Jugie. That’s 
why Christ is regarded to be out of two natures ‘in contemplation only’, 
for two nature-persons before the incarnation in reality would amount 
to the Nestorian union of medowna. 

Jugie’s interpretation of the word qvo in Cyril of Alexandria’s 
christology may be summarized as follows. Explicitly, he gives the term 
three different meanings: (1) it may signify the essence of a substance, an 
ESSENCE, In which case it is synonymous with ovota; (2) it may indicate 
something that really exists, a REALITY, in which case it 1s synonymous 


148 Ibid., 25. Literally the same in Jugie (1912b), 188. 
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with ünöotaoıg; (3) it may indicate a nature-person, that is, a SEPARATE 
REALITY, in which case it is synonymous with zoóoomov. Implicitly, 
«voi receives a fourth meaning: that of an INDIVIDUAL NATURE Or 
INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE. 

In an earlier section of his book on Nestorius, Jugie seems to allow 
yet another meaning of ünöotaoızs and medownov. He speaks repeatedly 
of ‘the divine I (le moi divin)’, and says that after the incarnation “the 
divine hypostasis has remained immutable in itself", and: 


It is the same divine I, the same hypostasis, the same prosöpon, before 
and after. There has not been a single moment at which there was a 
human I, since from the first instant of the conception, the divine I has 
appropriated the humanity. !*° 


Here, the terms tadotacts and zoóoozov seem to have the meaning of 
PERSON. 


4.4.3. Joseph van den Dries 


Joseph van den Dries's dissertation on the the uia bois formula 
was published in 1939. He starts with an overview of how various 
theologians through the ages have interpreted the formula. He then 
analyses Cyril of Alexandria’s utilization of the term gvotc in his 
christological writings, and compares it with ündotaoıs and zoóoozov. 
And he ends with a discussion of the meaning of the formula. 

In a summary of his conclusions regarding the meaning of @votc 
in Cyril’s christological works,"? van den Dries writes that the term is 
also used for the humanity of Christ, and this cannot be a concession 
to the Orientals, since it is already done in works that were written 
before the Nestorian controversy. At least in these instances the word 
cannot denote a ‘person’, since Cyril does not allow Christ's humanity 
to be called a ‘person’. His research leads him to the more general 
conclusion that “both in Cyril’s Trinitarian and Christological works 
qvotc, therefore, never signifies ‘person’” (112). He leaves open the 
possibility that tadotacig may at times signify a ‘person’. But, when 
qvoic and Umöotaoızg are used synonymously, as they are on a number 
of occasions in the christological writings, the meaning of both terms is 
“that of an objective singular substantial reality” (111), or, as the Dutch 


149 Jugie (1912b), 165-167. 
150 Van den Dries (1939), 111 f. 
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theologian calls it more often, “an impersonal substantial reality”.'>! 
This is van den Dries's term for an INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE, which may 
be, but is not necessarily, a SEPARATE REALITY. 

‘Person’ is van den Dries's translation of zxoóoczov. The distinction 
between qoic and $zóocaotc in the sense of INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE, ON 
the one hand, and zoóoosov or ‘person’, on the other, is defined in 
terms of separation and of ‘subject of attribution": 


A ünootaaıg is, therefore, equivalent to a neöownov if it is separated from 
another tadotaotc, and is itself made a subject of attribution. Taken 
by itself, the term ünöotaoıs, it would seem, signifies an impersonal 
substance; the division of both constitutes them persons.!°? 


A ‘person’, then, is a SEPARATE REALITY, but it may also denote a GRAM- 
MATICAL SUBJECT in such a way that it implies an ontological unity. 
When van den Dries discusses passages where the terms gVoıg and 
bzóotaotc are juxtaposed to ‘Son’, ‘Only-Begotten’ and similar words, 
especially when they are said to be adored (78£), one gets the impres- 
sion that ‘person’ also denotes PERSON, or even an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. 
However, towards the end of his dissertation he briefly discusses the 
concept of ‘person’ explicitly, and states that, while several theologians 
in the fourth century regarded such notions as intelligence and liberty 
as constitutive for a ‘person’, Cyril, like Athanasius, says that Christ’s 
humanity is not a person, because it does not exist apart, separately. !53 
In the end, then, van den Dries defines Cyril’s neö0wnov or ‘person’ as 
à SEPARATE REALITY. 

Our investigation of the trinitarian writings led to the conclusion 
that for Cyril the word zoóoozov rather indicates a rational being, 
capable of having personal relations with other such beings. These 
personal relations, however, are always external, and a neöownov is 
always separate from other neöowna. Being separate, then, does not 
so much constitute a medowxov, but it is an important characteristic of 
a ‘person’. We will have to see whether this interpretation also holds 
good for the writings during the first years of the Nestorian controversy. 


151 See, e.g., ibid., 50 (“the impersonal concrete substantial reality”), 65-67, 7of. 

152 Thid., 71. See also p. 65. 

155 Ihid., 163£: Basil the Great identified the notion of individuality with that of 
personality. Gregory Nazianzen mentions totality, independence and intelligence as 
constituent elements of personality, while Gregory of Nyssa added the notion of liberty. 
According to Apollinarius, a person is a complete nature, intelligent and free, existing 
by itself and ‘sui turi. Athanasius emphasized that a person has a separate existence. 
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The Dutch theologian spends a number of pages (93-111) argu- 
ing that Cyril of Alexandria opposed Nestorius's two-nature-language, 
not because he objected to two püoeıg after the union as such, but 
because the archbishop of Constantinople separated these two natures, 
and thus made the two impersonal substantial realities—or INDIVIDUAL 
SUBSTANCES—into two ‘persons’—or SEPARATE REALITIES. “The dqvoesic 
are the object of the division and not the subjects which divide" (94). 
The remaining difference of the natures is acknowledged, but their divi- 
sion or separation is rejected. 

In the pia úo formula, the word qvoi5 has the same meaning 
of impersonal substantial reality or INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE, but by the 
addition of ‘of the Word of God’ the separate existence is indicated, so 
that the whole phrase ‘the one nature of the Word of God’ denotes the 
person of the Word, van den Dries argues (131£). The ‘one nature’ is 
the divine nature, which remains the same during the incarnation.'*! In 
the formula, the humanity is indicated by the participle ‘incarnated’. 


4-4-4- Aloys Grillmeier 


In his important, lengthy contribution to the first volume of Das Konzil 
von Chalkedon, Aloys Grillmeier gives an interpretation of the terms and 
phrases in Cyril of Alexandria's christology," to which he adhered till 
the end of his life: it is still, for a large part verbatim, to be found in 
the third edition of Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche. He builds on 
the studies by Hebensperger'” and van den Dries, but he goes beyond 
them. 

Grillmeier, too, points to the fact that Cyril employs the word qvoic 
for the humanity of Christ, and not Just when he reproduces the views 
of his opponents, but even before the Council of Ephesus. He suggests 
that the word ovyxeywońxauev in the Letter to Eulogius does not indicate 
a concession by Cyril to the Orientals with regard to their terminology 
(as Lebon holds), but an acknowledgement that the ideology and 


154 Ibid., 152. Van den Dries does not fully rule out the possibility that the word ‘one’ 
indicates, at least in some instances where the formula 1s used, a unity of composition 
(p. 144). 

155 Grillmeier (1951), 164-182. 

156 Grillmeier, JdChr I, 31990, 673-686. See also: CCT I, !1965, 400-412; CCT I, 
21975, 473-483; JdChr I, !1979, 673-686. References will be given to each of these 
publications, while the citations are taken from the second edition of CCT I. 

157 Hebensperger (1927). 
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the terminology of the moderate Antiochenes does not imply a real 
separation.'”® And he states that Cyril does not reject speaking of 
two qvos as such, but that it is their division which he opposes: “A 
distinction of the natures is necessary, a division is reprehensible”.!” 

The concepts of qois and ündotaoızg are “not so much synonymous 
as associated one with another". doi refers, first of all, to the 
essence of a thing, to 6 tot m@c eivaı Aöyog; in this sense one may 
also speak of motns pvo, the German scholar writes. A second 
connotation is that of ‘actuating’ and ‘giving life’, while, thirdly, a qvotc 
can only operate when it is ‘rounded off, that is, when it is a hypostasis. 
The term ünöotaoız refers to existence and reality; the corresponding 
verb b@otévat “is to produce from nothing, to root in being". The 
relationship between the two terms may be further expressed as follows: 
an ozóotaot is a basis for the real existence of a qvoic, while it needs 
a qois for there to be real existence. A hypostasized vots is also 
called an $zóotaoic.?! Cyril can even identify hypostasis with no&yua, 
Grillmeier states. If we translate these concepts into small-capital terms, 
we may say— more or less—that a qotc is an INDIVIDUAL NATURE or 
INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE, while an 0ztóotaotc is an INDIVIDUAL REALITY. 

So far, Grillmeier follows Hebensperger and van den Dries, but 
in his interpretation of the uia @dots and uia óx601aotc formulas he 
goes beyond them. The words qvotg and txdotacts by themselves 
denote the divine substance, that is, the INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE of the 
divine Son. But when “of the God-Logos" is added, then the “subject, 
the personal bearer” is mentioned, to which this nature / hypostasis 
belongs. Only the whole phrase "nature of God the Word" indicates 


159 Grillmeier (1951), 178, n. 35; CCT I, !1965, 408, n. 3; CCT I, ?1975, 480, n. 23; 
JdChr I, !1979 / ?1990, 681, n. 23. Grillmeier consistently, but incorrectly, writes ovvexw- 
onxauev, which seems to be a conflation of ovveyweroauev (the reading in PG 77, 225B) 
and ovyzexwermanev (the reading in ACO 1.1.4, 35°!). See for Lebon’s view n. 105, and 
for a discussion of the passage in the Letter to Eulogius, section 8.4. 

159 Ibid., 178; CCT I, !1965, 408; CCT I, ?1975, 479; JdChr I, !1979 / ?1990, 681. 

160 Thid., 180; CCT I, !1965, 410£; CCT I, ?1975, 481; JdChr I, !1979 / ?1990, 683. In 
volume II/2 of Jesus der Christus, Grillmeier nevertheless states repeatedly that the words 
qot; and ümöotaoıg are synonymous in Cyril of Alexandria's christology: CCT II/2, 
430, 448, 492 (n. 56), 505; JdChr II/2 (1989), 450, 469, 513 (n. 56), 526. 

16! These thoughts about the relationship between ünöotaoıs and qvotc are borrowed 
from Hebensperger (1927). Grillmeier quotes Hebensperger (p. 95): “Die Unterlage 
verlangt eine Auflage in einer Physis, pboıs tepeotm@oa, die als solche wieder den 
Titel Hypostasis führt", which sentence is preceded by: “Die nächste Bedeutung der 
Hypostasis ist demnach die Existenzgrundlage". This word *Existenzgrundlage' is also 
employed by Grillmeier, on the next page. 
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a “natural prosopon” and “designates the substance with its bearer”. 
Christ’s human nature has its hypostasis, that is, its “ground of existence 
and being”, in the Logos; it has no separate existence. And the German 
scholar concludes: 


So in the end the formula of the one physis-hypostasis necessarily leads to 
the idea of a unity of person, even if Cyril does not bring the element 
of person sufficiently into play, and in particular does not distinguish it 
either in language or concept from the concept of nature. ... From all 
this, then, it is clear that Cyril in fact transfers the unity in Christ into 
the ‘personal’ realm while ascribing a duality to the natures. Here he has 
anticipated the distinction of the Council of Chalcedon and has helped 
to lay its theological foundations. 16? 


When Grillmeier speaks of a personal unity, and especially of a bearer 
of the divine nature, he introduces a second metaphysical level, besides 
that of nature and hypostasis. One may say that it amounts to à BEARER 
and a METAPHYSICAL PERSON. Dut, although he uses Jugie's and van 
den Dries's term ‘nature-prosopon’, one cannot say that he gives this 
meaning of METAPHYSICAL PERSON to Cyril's term noóooxov. He rather 
emphasizes that the Alexandrian archbishop had this understanding of 
the incarnation, but was not able to find the right terms and phrases to 
express it. 


4.4.5. The Ecumenical Consultations between 
the Eastern Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox 


When the unofficial consultations between theologians from the East- 
ern Orthodox Church and the Oriental Orthodox Churches started in 
1964, Cyril’s uia pbotc formula was regarded as a good starting-point. 
For the Oriental Orthodox the formula had always been at the heart of 
their christology, while the Eastern Orthodox Church had given it an 
interpretation which made it possible to accept it besides the dyophysite 
definition of Chalcedon. During the consultations several participants 
presented papers in which they gave their view of Cyril’s christology in 
general and about the uia qoic formula in particular. We will have a 
closer look at two of these papers now. 


162 Grillmeier (1951), 180£; CCT I, !1965, 411£; CCT I, 21975, 482; FdChr I, !1979 / 
31990, 684. 
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4.4.5.1. Johannes N. Karmiris 


The Greek Orthodox theologian Johannes N. Karmiris gives an inter- 
pretation of Cyril's terminology in a paper on the uia qvoic formula.!? 
He asks the question how Cyril and the later Orthodox Fathers under- 
stand the phrase, and answers that “they interpret the term ‘one nature’ 
as one hypostasis, as one person of the God-Logos, who became incar- 
nate". According to Karmiris, “the terms ‘nature’, ‘hypostasis’ and 
‘person’ were equated at that time since they were regarded as syn- 
onymous and identical”.'% As for the meaning of these three terms, 
Cyril “understands the one person to be the bearer of both natures”,!® 
that is, of divinity and humanity. The phrase ‘nature of the God-Logos' 
testifies to the divine nature, the word ‘incarnate’ testifies to the human 
nature, and the term ‘one nature’ testifies to the one hypostasis or per- 
son of the incarnate Word (66). We may conclude from these brief 
quotations that the Greek theologian interprets the terms @votc, bx0- 
otacts and nedownov in Cyril of Alexandria’s christology as denoting a 
BEARER of natures, at another metaphysical level than the divinity and 
humanity which the person of the Logos 'bears'. From this article, it is 
not quite clear into what small-capital terms the two elements may be 
translated that are borne by the one hypostasis. 


4.4.5.2. John S. Romanides 


John S. Romanides, another Greek Orthodox theologian, also pre- 
sented an essay during the first unofficial consultation in 1964, in which 
he interprets Cyril’s christological terminology. Like Karmiris, he 
regards the terms qois, únóotaois and zoóoozov in Cyril’s christol- 
ogy as synonymous, although he adds the qualifying phrase that Cyril 
does not speak of two noöowna before the union, as he does with the 


163 Karmiris (1964-1965). 

164 Thid., 64. C£. p. 66: “Being used interchangeably, the terms ‘nature’, ‘hypostasis’ 
and ‘person’ become synonymous”. 

165 [bid., 65. The word ‘bearer’ recurs several times: “The unity of the person, i.e., the 
bearer of both natures" (p. 66), “the worship cannot be related to the nature in itself, 
but only to the one bearer of both natures" (p. 72). Obviously, when Karmiris calls ‘the 
one nature’ “the bearer of both natures", he uses the term ‘nature’ in the latter phrase 
in a different sense than in the first phrase, but he does not elaborate on the precise 
meaning of this second term ‘nature’. 

166 Romanides (1964-1965). 
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other two terms. In trinitarian theology, however, Cyril uses qvoic 
and ovoia as synonymous, he writes. voi; and ovoía are regarded 
as synonyms in christology by theologians like Flavian, the later arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, and the archimandrite Eutyches, and in the 
definition of Chalcedon, according to Romanides.!* 

In Cyril’s christology, then, gboıs “means a concrete individual act- 
ing as subject in its own right and according to its own natural proper- 
ties". “To speak about two natures in Christ would be somewhat equiv- 
alent to a Chalcedonian speaking about two Hypostases in Christ" (86). 
Romanides employs the word ‘subject’ rather more often than ‘per- 
son'.'? But since he writes about an acting subject it denotes more than 
à SEPARATE REALITY, it refers to a PERSON, an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. The 
Greek theologian does not work out the relationship between this sub- 
ject and Christ's divinity and humanity in the same way as Karmiris. 
Romanides does not speak of a ‘bearer’. And he explicitly rejects the 
view that the uia qois formula can be harmonized with dyophysite 
language by regarding the ‘one nature’ as (also, besides the ‘subject’) 
indicating the divine nature, and the word ‘incarnate’ as indicating the 
human nature. Speaking of two natures in Cyril’s terminology leads to 
two hypostases or noöowno, he declares (97). In line with this interpre- 
tation of the word qois, Romanides writes that Cyril allows a distinc- 
tion of the two natures after the union ‘in contemplation only’ (84, 96). 


4.4.6. John A. McGuckin 


In his 1994 book St. Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological Controversy, John 
A. McGuckin concludes that by his insistence on the single subjectivity 
of Christ, Cyril introduced a new, Christian anthropology, besides the 
Semitic, Platonic and Aristotelian anthropologies.'”? The new definition 
of ‘person’ is “the one who has the potential to transcend”.!”! And in 
the introduction to his translation of Cyril’s On the Unity of Christ, he 
states that, over against the modern understanding of personhood in 


197 Thid., 99, 100. See also: “Discussion: Concerning the Paper of Father Meyendorff’, 
GOTR 10/ 2 (1964-1965), 31. 

165 Thid., 86f., 96, 99-101. 

169 See, e.g., ibid., 86 (“the Logos Who is the sole subject incarnate and acting"), 87 
(in Leo's Tome “the natures seem to be acting as separate subjects"), 95. 

170 McGuckin (1994), 224f. 

Ul Thid., 225. 
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terms of consciousness, the Alexandrian archbishop does not “reduce 
the notion of person to those psychic experiences" or to “brain act”.!” 
A person, then, is not fully conditioned by his nature; he is able to 
transcend that nature. McGuckin describes this transcendence in terms 
of “divinization”, “divine transfiguration” and “an ever deepening 
communion with God's transforming grace”.'”® This implies that the 
notion of ‘person’ does not coincide with ‘nature’, but that both 
concepts belong to two different metaphysical levels. Thus, McGuckin’s 
‘person’ is a METAPHYSICAL PERSON. 

That it concerns two levels becomes especially clear when he writes 
that “there is only one individual subject presiding over both”, that is, 
over divinity and humanity in Christ, “the one person of the incarnate 
deity". It is further confirmed by other ways in which McGuckin 
writes about Cyril’s understanding of the unity of Christ: 


The human nature is, therefore, not conceived as an independently 
acting dynamic (a distinct human person who self-activates) but as the 
manner of action of an independent and omnipotent power—that of the 
Logos. ... There can only be one creative subject, one personal reality, 
in the incarnate Lord; and that subject is the divine Logos who has made 
a human nature his own.!? 


The ‘subject’, the ‘personal reality’, is the Logos; it is this ‘subject’ 
that has made human nature his own. The ‘subject’ and the ‘nature’ 
do not belong to the same metaphysical level. To indicate the unity 
of Christ, McGuckin often uses the phrase ‘single subject’ or ‘single 
subjectivity’,!”° but he also speaks of the (one) ‘person’ of Christ, and 
of the ‘personal subject’, while he applies other phrases containing the 
adjective ‘personal’, too.” When discussing the attribution of both the 
divine and the human expressions (pwvoi) to one subject, McGuckin 
at times adds a word like 'referent,* which leans more toward a 
GRAMMATICAL PERSON, although the notion of an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON 
is implied. 


McGuckin (1995), 41. C£. McGuckin (1994), 206f. 
Ibid., 42f. 

* McGuckin (1994), 212. 

Ibid., 186. 

Ibid., 186, 191£., 208, 211, 219, 224. 

7 Ibid., 186, 194, 195, 202, 205, 206f., 208f., 210, etc. 
Ibid., 193£., 196, 205, 208. 
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On McGuckin’s interpretation, the word ünöotaoız has two mean- 
ings in Cyril’s christological writings (212). Primarily, it denotes “indi- 
vidual reality”, which refers to the “single divine subjectivity”, or the 
“direct and single personal subject of the incarnation and every incar- 
nate act”. The term then stands for a METAPHYSICAL PERSON, 'presiding 
over' divinity and humanity. But Cyril was aware, the author argues, 
that ünöotaoıg had a second meaning, that of “concretely realised exis- 
tence”, or simply “real”. And the archbishop “delights in running the 
two associations together in his use of ‘hypostatic union’ ". ‘This expres- 
sion indicates (a) that the union is effected by one personal subject, and 
(b) that it is a real and concrete event, “a substantive reality”, not a 
cosmetic exercise. Thus, the first meaning of ‘hypostatic union’ is that 
it 1s effected by a METAPHYSICAL PERSON, while the second indicates that 
it is a real union, a REALITY, rather than an abstraction, and, therefore, 
resulting in one SEPARATE REALITY. 

When McGuckin discusses the uia qois formula he comes to similar 
conclusions regarding the word qoc. First, it signifies the reality of 
the union. There is only one reality to be affirmed henceforth. “This 
concrete reality (physis) is what stands before the christian observer” 
(208). The real union results in one SEPARATE REALITY. But, what is 
more, this concrete reality is the Word of God. By using the formula, 
“Cyril is attributing the person of the Word as the single subject of the 
incarnation event" (208). In this latter sense, qotc is synonymous with 
ünootaoıs, McGuckin states. “Both are referring to individual and real 
personal subjectivity” (208f.), that is, to a METAPHYSICAL PERSON. 

The British theologian adds that “Cyril was also (though less fre- 
quently) capable of using physis to connote ‘natural quality’” (209). He 
did this especially in his correspondence with the Orientals, after the 
Council of Ephesus. The Antiochenes understood by vois a “physi- 
cally constituted nature" or *defining natural qualities". In his letters 
to them, Cyril could even speak of two qvosig in Christ. This, how- 
ever, was a concession to them; he allowed the Antiochenes to speak in 
this way, but he had no intention to do so himself, McGuckin writes 
(228). Dyophysite language was applicable in two ways: (1) the qv- 
oeıs meant natural properties (ióubuoxa), not independent subject enti- 
ties (“in the way he habitually preferred to regard the connotation of 
physis”; Cyril’s habitual understanding of @votc is said to be that of an 
independent subject); (2) their continuing co-existence should be radi- 
cally qualified, so that it would be clear that they were really made one. 
They are only “notionally” separable; a proper understanding does not 
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deny that the two natures endure within the one Christ, but it only 
denies that they endure separately; notionally or “in theory”, one can 
speak of two natures; it is “only possible to speak of two natures after 
the union in a theoretical or deductive sense". '? 

‘Translated into small-capital terms, the primary meaning of qoi in 
Cyril’s christological writings is, on McGuckin’s view, that of SEPARATE 
REALITY, which in the case of Christ amounts to a METAPHYSICAL PER- 
son. The Antiochenes, however, regarded a gvots as “defining natural 
qualities”, as natural properties. According to McGuckin, Theodoret 
considered a qois that is not hypostasized as “simply a notion, not a 
reality” (214). Apparently, pots denotes an abstract set of natural qual- 
ities when it is not hypostasized, but when it is hypostasized, a pboıg 
is a set of really existing qualities, that is, NATURAL QUALITY. Cyril con- 
ceded to the Antiochenes to speak of two such @voets, two sets of nat- 
ural properties, two different NATURAL QUALITIES, in Christ. The British 
theologian does not consider the possibility of an INDIVIDUAL NATURE 
that is not a SEPARATE REALITY, but he does emphasize that in Cyril's 
christology Christ was individual, and not “merely generic" (216). He 
also mentions another way in which the Alexandrian archbishop would 
admit two @voets after the union: when these @voets indicate SEPARATE 
REALITIES, they are allowed ‘in contemplation only’. As to Cyril’s uti- 
lization of ‘in contemplation only’, McGuckin is not quite clear. Some- 
times he writes that the qualification applies to the natures themselves, 
at other times that it only applies to their separation. 

In his exposition of Cyril of Alexandria’s christology, McGuckin 
hardly mentions the word medommov.' 


4.4.7. Gudrun Münch-Labacher 


In her study on Cyril of Alexandria's soteriology in his Commentary on 
John, Gudrun Münch-Labacher briefly discusses the meaning of the 
word gvots in his christology.'*! When the archbishop takes the term 
seriously, he means by it something that exists by and of itself (^in 
sich und für sich selber"), that is, a SEPARATE REALITY. Cyril does not 
deny the really existing and full humanity in Christ, but he does deny 


179 Ibid., 228, 239, and 211, resp. 

180 In ibid., 212, he writes that Cyril “clearly regarded” ünöotaoıg “a much better 
term with which to replace Nestorius’ preferred concept of prosopon”. 

13! Münch-Labacher (1996), 18-21. 
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that this humanity exists by itself, separated from the person of the 
Logos.'? By accepting the Formula of Reunion he admitted that it 
was possible to speak of two natures, but also after 433 he did not 
like to use the concept of qot; for Christ's humanity. According to 
Miinch-Labacher, Cyril accepted that one could speak of two @voeic 
conceptually (begrifflich), while in reality there was only one qois 
of the incarnate Word.' The German theologian thus applies ‘in 
contemplation only’ to the @voets themselves, not to their separation, 
which is understandable, since in her view the @Voesıg are SEPARATE 
REALITIES and, therefore, separated from each other by definition. 

In later publications we see the same view recur. In 1998, she writes 
that the later Cyril has kept his reservations about using the concept of 
qvoic for Christ's humanity, that he only wants to speak of two qvoesic 
in the order of thought, because, when he takes the concept seriously, 
he means by it something that exists by and of itself (^in sich und für 
sich”), that is, a SEPARATE REALITY.!® And in 2002, she repeats several 
of the phrases almost verbatim. Münch-Labacher does not explicitly 
discuss the meaning of the terms tbadotaots and medowxov, and it seems 
better not to deduce too much from passages in which their meaning is 
given more implicitly. 


4.4.8. Bernard Meunier 


In his monograph, Le Christ de Cyrille d’Alexandrie, Bernard Meunier 
emphasizes the priority of soteriology over christology in Cyril of 
Alexandria's works and, therefore, takes the way in which the arch- 
bishop speaks about man's salvation as the access route to his under- 
standing of the humanity of Christ.» Meunier stresses that Cyril's lan- 
guage lacks precision and constancy (275), and does not spend much 
time investigating the key concepts of Cyril’s christology, with the 
exception of ‘appropriation’ and related terms, which he calls “the 
corner-stone of Cyril’s thought, both for his soteriology and for his 
christology".'" He hardly devotes any attention to the definition of the 


182 Thid., 18. 

193 Thid., 19. 

18t Münch-Labacher (1999), 151. 

185 Münch-Labacher (2001), 124f. 

136 Meunier (1997). 

197 Thid., 264—275; quotation from p. 268. 
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terms ozxóoraow and zoóoozov, but the word qvoic is discussed on 
various occasions. In a footnote, Meunier takes the position that when 
Cyril attributes all the expressions in the Gospels to one nedownov, this 
word retains its literary, almost theatrical sense: it concerns the ‘role’ to 
which the Gospel words refer, a human role or a divine role.!® A few 
times, the meaning of tadotaots is said to be the same as one of the 
senses of qvoic, which will be discussed below. 

According to Meunier, even after 433, Cyril was repugnant of apply- 
ing the term qvoic to the humanity of Christ—although he confessed it 
to be a true and integral humanity— because in this context the word 
qvoic “evoked for him the hypostasis, and thus a ‘subject’ besides the 
Word”. This repugnance crystallized in the uia bots formula.'® The 
words qotc and ünöotaoız are often practically equivalent for Cyril, 
the French theologian writes, especially during the first phase of the 
Nestorian controversy. This holds for the uia q$otg and uia badotaots 
formulas in particular. Although tots also keeps a kinship with ovoía, 
the two formulas are virtually equivalent, especially in exegetical con- 
texts, where they indicate the subject of attribution. But the one sub- 
ject in Christ is not just a logical one, it is also an ontological one (242). 

What does Meunier mean when he calls the incarnate Word one 
‘subject’? Although it may at times indicate a GRAMMATIGAL SUBJECT or 
a GRAMMATICAL PERSON, it usually refers to an ontological entity. At the 
least, it then refers to a SEPARATE REALITY, for Cyril is said to emphasize 
that Christ is one ‘subject’ and not two ‘subjects’. Is it also an ONTO- 
LOGICAL PERSON? Meunier does not use the word ‘person’, but always 
speaks of ‘subject’. He stresses that the connotations of the modern 
word ‘person’ do not apply to the concept of the fifth century. A discus- 
sion on one of the last pages of his book sheds more light on this: 


This notion of nature-subject (or hypostasis) is ontological rather than 
moral (in the broad sense), in which it differs from our modern percep- 
tion of the subject, which implies conscience and liberty; in Cyril, these 
latter things are placed elsewhere than in the subject: they belong to ‘that 
which is proper’ to the subject, and which the Word appropriates without 
denaturing it (283). 


188 Ihid., 257, n. 7. 

199 Ibid., 255. Elsewhere (ibid., 275), Meunier even states—incorrectly—that Cyril 
never designates the humanity appropriated by the Word by the term ‘nature’. Cf. 
tbid., 280. 

190 Thid., 258, n. 9. 
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This comparison with the modern understanding of subject suggests 
that Meunier’s ‘subject’ is indeed an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON without 
modern connotations like conscience and liberty.!”! 

There are even hints that Meunier implies a METAPHYSICAL PERSON, 
but he is not very explicit about this. His assertion, in the passage 
just quoted, that conscience and liberty reside not in the subject, but 
elsewhere, namely in Christ's appropriated humanity, intimates that the 
subject and the humanity belong to distinguishable metaphysical levels. 
One way of defining these two levels would be to regard the subject 
as a substance and the humanity as an accident. However, since he 
expressly rejects Siddals's subject-accident model, but emphasizes that 
the Word's individual humanity could be a subject in its own right, while 
it is not (276-278), the notion of a METAPHYSICAL PERSON seems to be 
implicitly present. This is confirmed in that he calls the one subject 
in Christ ‘divine’, a few lines further down on the same page,'? but 
also elsewhere.!% If the subject would be the SEPARATE REALITY of the 
incarnate Word, it could not be called ‘divine’, since it would include 
the humanity, and not just as an accident. 

It may be concluded that when «oic and $z601aotc are employed 
synonymously—for example, in the uía formulas—they denote a 'sub- 
ject, that is, an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON (and sometimes imply a META- 
PHYSICAL PERSON). Meunier does not speak of ünöotaoız in another 
sense than ‘subject’, but he allows for other meanings of qvotc. He 
speaks of the ambivalence of the term, which is "sometimes equiva- 
lent with substance (especially when he [Cyril] uses it in the plural), 
and sometimes equivalent with subject or hypostasis" (261). In this 
context he writes that Cyril *conceded" to the Orientals two natures 
after the union, but this is a purely intellectual distinction (xatà uóvnv 
tiv 9eootav), which “places qvotc on the side of an abstract concept, 
that is, of a substance, and not of a concrete subject”. Thus, the arch- 
bishop allows ‘two natures’ only when ‘nature’ has “a different meaning 
than the more concrete one he usually gives to it”.'” This alternative 
meaning seems to be ABSTRACT NATURE Or ABSTRACT SUBSTANCE. Meu- 
nier's reasoning differs from that of Lebon. The latter argues that @votc 


19! His remark that ‘human nature’ would suggest a subject, while *earthly nature’ 
does not (ibid., 280, n. 37), also points in this direction. 

19? Thid., 283: “poser un unique sujet (divin) dans le Christ”. 

193 For example, tbid., 114, 130, 288 (each time “sujet divin"). 

19* Tbid., 263. Meunier refers to a similar distinction in meaning on p. 280, n. 37. 
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retains its meaning of a concretely existing reality, and that, therefore, 
‘in contemplation only’ must be added when one speaks of two natures. 
According to the French theologian, however, the word gvaıg itself has 
a different meaning when one speaks of two natures; it is not a concrete 
subject, but an abstract concept. 

This is not to say that Meunier makes Cyril deny the real distinction 
of the two elements in Christ after the union. He declares that the 
archbishop avoids the word vows for Christ's humanity, while he agrees 
with its concrete substantiality.' The appropriation by the Word of the 
acts of his flesh manifests a distance, which is a sign that the human 
factor has a real consistency (284). But it is not quite clear how this 
concrete substantiality can be expressed. Meunier briefly discusses, but 
rejects, a view in which the humanity is “a substance, which is not a 
subject", a set of human substantial attributes that do not have their 
own hypostasis, but for which the Word acts as a substrate—something 
like a NATURAL QUALITY (279). Ihe conceptual tools of the christology 
of that era (and in Cyril in particular) were too imprecise to allow 
for a lucid distinction between the status of the divine and that of 
the human in Christ, the French theologian writes (284). He does not 
scem to account for the possibility that Cyril may have had in mind an 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE which is not a SEPARATE REALITY. 

What Meunier also terms ambiguous in Cyril is that, when he 
speaks of the Word and humanity, it 1s often unclear whether he means 
Christ's individual humanity, which the Word assumed and has made 
his own, or humanity in general, to whom the Word has come to bring 
salvation.'*5 But in a footnote Meunier adds that this does not apply to 
Cyril’s usage of the word vats, which he refuses to employ for Christ's 
own—that is, individual —humanity.'?? 


4.4.9. Steven A. McKinion 


Steven A. McKinion's study focusses on Cyril of Alexandria’s use of 
images, which, he says, the archbishop employs, “not to analyse or 
to describe the Incarnation, but to clarify some particular component 


195 Thid., 280. Cf. ibid., 255 and 287. 

196 Thid., 156. Cf. p. 142, n. 22. 

197. Ihid., 157, n. 5: “A ceci prés qu'il utilise volontiers le mot ‘nature’ pour désigner 
l'humanité commune, alors qu'il lévite, et méme le refuse, pour désigner l'humanité 
propre du Christ". 
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of it, which he has already described in his various descriptive formu- 
lae".*5 McKinion examines both biblical images and those taken from 
natural phenomena, which he places in the philosophical context of 
such (Aristotelian and Stoic) notions as ‘composition (oovOsgoic)', ‘mix- 
ture (uiis), and ‘blending (Xeäoıs)’. He gives little attention to Cyril’s 
christological formulae and the key terms in them. He interprets the 
expression Évootg xað’ oxóoraotw as indicating “a real union of the 
Logos of God and human oóo&, which means nothing other than that 
he has become a genuine and real &vdownog” (162). Elsewhere, he ren- 
ders évmotg xa? ózóotaow by “true union" and tvooto vað’ bnó- 
otaow by “to unite truly" or “to unite naturally".? There is no dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the terms tadotacts and neöownov. When 
Cyril says that Nestorius divides Christ into two moóocwna xai oz001à- 
osis, McKinion translates this as “persons and individuals” (gr), while 
in another quotation taootdoets is rendered by “natures” (111). 

In a section on the complete humanity of Christ, McKinion writes 
that the Son is as perfect in his humanity as in his divinity, and adds: 


This does not mean that the human gvots or bxdotaots is a human 
individual whom the Logos has joined to himself. ... When Cyril uses 
qois to describe either the human or divine element in Christ he does 
not do so in order to explain something about its individuality. Rather, 
the human qvotg or ozóotaow is the human condition, or a human 
existence that the Word makes for himself.?0? 


However, "the lack of a concrete christological vocabulary is readily 
seen”, since in the pia @boıg formula the word qvoic has a different 
meaning, namely, “individual, living being?.?! Other translations of uia 
qvotc include “one individual”, “one living individual”, and “one living 
reality”.°? [t seems, then, that in the formula McKinion understands 
qot to mean, not just a SEPARATE REALITY, but, in view of the addition 
of the word ‘living’, an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. It is not quite clear how 
the other sense of qvow— condition or existence—could be translated 
into a small-capital term. 

There are a few passages which suggest that the notion of ‘in 
contemplation only' is applied to the natures themselves rather than 


195 McKinion (2000), 188. 

199 Ibid., 90 (a true union), 95 (truly united), 102 (true union), 167 (naturally united). 
200 Thid., 176. See also p. 175. 

?0! Ibid., 173, n. 180. 

202 Ibid., 118, 124, 173, 196, 201. 
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to their separation, but since it is merely mentioned and not discussed, 
they should not be given much weight.?? 


4.4.10. Overview 


In table 2 an overview is given of the meaning—as translated into 
small-capital terms—of the various key terms in the publications of 
the authors discussed in section 4.4, to whom Richard A. Norris and 
Thomas G. Weinandy from section 4.3 have been added. The the- 
ologians are ordered by the chronology of their publications. Even a 
brief look at this table shows that we are still far from a consensus 
with respect to the interpretation of the key terms in Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s christological writings. It appears that Jugie, van den Dries and 
Grillmeier are in a minority position, stating that Cyril did not concede 
to the Orientals their speaking of two qvoeic, but that it was part of his 
own christological vocabulary. What he consistently opposed was the 
separation of the púosıs. It was not the qvosic themselves that had to 
be regarded ‘in contemplation only’, but their separation. 

The majority of the modern commentators on Cyril's christology 
interpret «oic, just as Lebon did, as a SEPARATE REALITY, Or even an 
ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. This implies—and some state this explicitly— 
that Cyril himself would not speak of two natures in Christ, but that he 
allowed the Antiochenes to speak of two @voetc, provided these natures 
themselves—more accurately the human nature— were regarded to 
exist ‘in thought only’. Several go beyond Lebon by interpreting either 
brdotaots alone, or both $xóoraotg and qvoic in the uia formulas as 
indicating a BEARER of natures or a METAPHYSICAL PERSON, at a different 
metaphysical level than the @voets. 


4.5. CONCLUSION 


With this chapter the first part of this study comes to an end. In earlier 
chapters, we have seen to what extent Cyril of Alexandria makes use of 
Aristotelian logic in his trinitarian, anti-Arian writings. He works with 
the logical concepts, which to him refer to underlying metaphysical 
realities, but he freely adapts them to his theological needs. So, the 
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concept of secondary substance is applied to people and the triune 
God alike, but Cyril adds that, God being one, his unity is of another 
kind than the union of various individual people. And Cyril's secondary 
substance, as well as his common nature, are not abstractions, but 
realities which the individuals that fall under them have in common. 
And while in his trinitarian theology the word gvots usually signifies a 
common nature, especially in his soteriology it may also denote the 
combined individuals that belong to a common nature. Thus, ‘the 
human nature’ may indicate the reality which all human individuals 
have in common, but it may also stand for humankind, the human 
race, all people. 

In this chapter, small-capital terms have been defined into which 
the various terms and concepts—in writings from both ancient and 
modern times—may be translated, in order to facilitate a comparison 
of the different interpretations. After a discussion of three classifica- 
tions of Cyril’s christological expressions into models or themes, the 
key terms in a number of wriüngs on the archbishop's christology from 
the last one hundred years were translated into small-capital terms. It 
appeared that no consensus has yet emerged regarding the interpreta- 
tion of Cyril's christological key terms and phrases. 

Building on the findings of the first part, we may now turn to Cyril's 
writings of the first two years of the Nestorian controversy in order to 
see whether there is a shift in meaning of the terms, when we move 
from trinitarian writings to christological works. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE 
NESTORIAN CONTROVERSY 


5.1. INTRODUCTION 


In the first part of this study we have investigated the meaning of key 
terms and expressions in Cyril of Alexandria's trinitarian writings from 
before 429, and the influence of the logical tradition on his thought, 
and we have compared the interpretations of the key terms in modern 
publications on the archbishop's christology. We are now ready to 
embark on the second part, the investigation of the meaning of the key 
terms and expressions in Cyril's christological writings during the first 
two years of the Nestorian controversy, 428 through 430. This is the 
period in which Cyril responded to Nestorius's views as he read them in 
the archbishop of Constantinople's sermons, letters and other writings. 
He did not have to defend himself yet against the attacks of Theodoret 
of Cyrus and Andrew of Samosata on his own christological views. His 
Contra Theodoretum and Contra Orientales are both from the spring of 431. 
It is, therefore, in Cyril’s writings up till then that we may encounter 
his own christology, without any alleged concessions to the terminology 
of his Antiochene opponents. According to Joseph Lebon and other 
theologians after him, Cyril conceded to the Orientals certain ways 
of speaking about the incarnation and the incarnate Word, which he 
himself did not apply in his own christology.! We will examine whether 
indeed such terms and phrases are absent in these earlier works of the 
archbishop. 

In an initial section it will be established which of Cyril’s writings will 
be taken into account in the following chapters. In the present chapter, 
his publications from the very beginning of the Nestorian controversy 
until the spring of 430 will be studied. Chapter 6 will be devoted to 
Contra Nestorium, while chapter 7 will cover the remaining works of the 


! See chapter 4, n. 105. 
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year 430, especially the three Orationes Cyril sent to the imperial court 
and his Third Letter to Nestorius with the anathemas. 


5.2. SELECTED WRITINGS 


In order to give a context and a chronology to the various writings of 
the period to be investigated a brief history of the Nestorian controversy 
up to the Council of Ephesus will be given. Then a few writings will be 
discussed whose date or authenticity is disputed. After that a list will 
be produced of those writings which we will examine in the following 
chapters. 


5.2.1. A Brief History? 


On 10 April 428, Nestorius, a monk that stood in the Antiochene 
tradition of Diodore of ‘Tarsus (bishop from 378-390) and ‘Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (ca 350—428), was consecrated as archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, following the death of his predecessor Sisinnius. Nestorius 
had a reputation as a preacher and as a rigorous ascetic. Soon after his 
enthronement he started a programme that should bring more disci- 
pline to the ecclesiastical life in the capital. He took measures against 
a number of heresies, and induced the emperor Theodosius II (408— 
450) to issue anti-heretical legislation. He alienated the monks by order- 
ing them to stay in their monasteries and to refrain from the many 
ministries they had accumulated in and around Constantinople. He 
also clashed with Pulcheria, the emperor's elder sister, who had been 
a regent when her brother was a minor, and who still had considerable 
influence at the court. At Easter, she used to communicate alongside 
her brother in the sanctuary of the cathedral, but Nestorius forbade her 
to do this. Her longstanding alliance with the monks in the capital was 
strengthened by these acts of the archbishop. 

Two influential men were also allied to the monks. The first was 
Proclus, who already twice had been a candidate for the see of Con- 


? See, for example, McGuckin (1994), Wessel (2004), and Fraisse-Coué (1995). 
Unless stated otherwise, Eduard Schwartz's chronology will be followed which he 
gives in Schwartz (1929), 6-9. In the text, besides the usual numbering of the letters, 
Schwartz's numbering in the Collectio Vaticana (V), the Collectio Atheniensis (A) and 
the Collectio Vallicellianus (U) is given, for example ‘ep. 11 = V 144’. Cf. for the 
chronology also McEnerney (1987a), 6f. 
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stantinople. When Atticus died (425), Proclus was bypassed and Sisin- 
nius appointed. Sisinnius consecrated Proclus to become archbishop of 
Cyzicus, but the local clergy chose a bishop of their own, and Proclus 
remained in the capital. In 428, Proclus was a candidate in the capi- 
tal for the second time, but Nestorius was elected. It was not until a few 
years after the Council of Ephesus that Proclus finally did become arch- 
bishop of Constantinople (434—446 / 7). The other ally of the monks 
was Eusebius, the later bishop of Dorylaeum. In 428, he was still a lay 
lawyer in the capital city. 

The issue of the title ‘Mother of God (deotöxog)’ for Mary, the 
mother of Jesus Christ, was brought before Nestorius by the monastic 
party under the archimandrite and deacon Basil. They had clashed 
with a group, possibly that of Nestorius's own chaplain Anastasius, that 
regarded deotöxog to reflect a defective christology, and that applied 
the title ‘Mother of man (avdewnotöxog)’ instead. Nestorius ruled that 
strictly speaking (dxoifóc) both titles were inadequate, but that they 
allowed for an orthodox interpretation. Therefore, the two parties 
were not to brand each other as heretical. But he forbade the use of 
both titles and proposed ‘Mother of Christ (xotorotóxoc) as a better, 
since more accurate, title. The monastic party was not satisfied and 
concluded from the archbishop's refusal of the epithet 9e0róxoc that he 
taught that Christ was a mere man, and accused him of the heresy of 
Paul of Samosata (who was condemned at a council in 268 / 269 for 
teaching that Jesus Christ had not come down from heaven, but that he 
was from below, and that the Word of God dwelt in a human being)? 

Through his own contacts in the capital city Cyril of Alexandria will 
have known what was happening there, but he kept his distance. In 
his Festal Letter for the year 429, probably already written at the end of 
428, which was sent throughout Egypt and Lybia, he warned against 
a dualistic christology, but there is no explicit reference to Nestorius. 
Towards the end of 428, Nestorius’s chaplain Anastasius preached a 
sermon in which he clearly denounced the title ‘Mother of God’. This 
troubled many, both of the clergy and the laity, since the term belonged 
to common piety. But Nestorius followed it up by starting his own 
series of sermons on Christmas day which continued through the early 
months of 429. These homilies, in which he attacks the theotokos title, 
were published and distributed in the neighbouring churches. 


3 Grillmeier, CCT I, 165; JdChr I, 297. 
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When the monks in Egypt had become acquainted with the sermons, 
in the spring of 429 Cyril wrote his Letter to the Monks of Egypt (ep. ı = 
V 1), in which he writes to be amazed that some people would put 
in doubt the validity of the title theotokos, and in which he emphasizes 
the unity of Christ. He also made sure that copies of this letter 
reached Constantinople, and when Nestorius had read it he was clearly 
annoyed. Some people from Nestorius's entourage wrote to Cyril that 
he should have kept silent; Cyril’s response is still extant (ep. 8 = V 21). 
In this letter, Cyril recounts that Dorotheus, bishop of Marcianopolis, 
was allowed to say in the cathedral of Constantinople: “If anyone says 
that Mary is the Mother of God, let him be anathema". And Nestorius 
not only remained silent, but had communion with him afterwards.* 

In the meantime, pope Celestine I in Rome (422-432) was not 
unaware of what was going on in Constantinople. It seems that Marius 
Mercator was already in a monastery not far from Constantinople at 
that time, and he and other agents will have informed pope Celestine 
and his archdeacon Leo—the later pope Leo the Great (440-461). 
Also, the lawyer Eusebius arranged a public display of his accusation 
against Nestorius (V 18), and sent four sermons, parts of which were 
included in the display, to Rome and (probably) Antioch.’ And finally, 
Nestorius himself sent a letter to the pope containing a complaint 
about his adversaries and an exposition of his own teachings. The 
Constantinopolitan archbishop also made some moves which seem to 
have been motivated by a desire to assert the authority of his own see, 
but which only backfired on him in that they irritated both Celestine 
and Cyril. He wrote to the pope that he was in touch with several 
bishops who had been excommunicated by Western synods on charges 
of Pelagianism, implying that he might formally review their cases. 
The pope did not respond;? instead, he wrote to Cyril that he was 
deeply disturbed by Nestorius's teachings. And Nestorius started an 
investigation into the cases of certain clerics who complained that they 
had been wronged by Cyril's court in Alexandria—a move which Cyril 
could only interpret as a defiance of his authority. This, however, does 
not mean that we should adopt Nestorius's reading—as does Eduard 


^ Ep. 8, ACO 1.1.1, 109; quotation from line 13. See section 5.6.1. 

5 Fraisse-Coué (1995), 510, seems less convinced that Eusebius is the author of the 
display and of the letter sent to Rome. 

6 That Nestorius sent his letters in Greek without Latin translation may also partly 
explain why Celestine did not respond. 
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Schwartz—that Cyril only started the dogmatic controversy to divert 
attention from his investigation into the complaints of these clerics.’ 
Such an understanding does no justice to Cyril’s genuine concern for 
the christological issues underlying the quarrel over the title theotokos. 

When Nestorius, through Anastasius, tried to persuade Cyril's clergy 
in Constantinople to dissociate themselves from the teachings in the 
Letter to the Monks, they wrote a draft of a petition to the emperor 
concerning Nestorius, and sent it to Cyril for his approval. But Cyril 
responded (ep. 10 — V 22) that the wording of the petition was too 
negative about Nestorius and that he withheld it. He also promised to 
send letters to the proper people. Schwartz believes that among these 
promised letters, sent at more or less the same time, are the one to 
a devotee of Nestorius (ep. 9 — V 20) and that to the Nestor of the 
Oriental bishops, Acacius of Beroea (ef. 14 — V 16), whose response to 
Cyril is also extant (ep. 15 = V 17)? And after Cyril had received the 
letter from Celestine, he wrote his First Letter to Nestorius (ep. 2 = V 2), 
stating that not only he himself, but also the pope of Rome and the 
bishops with him denounced the sermons that were circulating, Cyril 
leaves open whether these sermons are from Nestorius or not. When 
Nestorius did not reply, Cyril urged him to do so through the priest 
Lampon. Then Nestorius wrote a very brief response (ep. 3 — V 39), 
merely indicating that he was not pleased with Cyril's actions. 

All these letters were written in the course of 429. At the end of 
that year Cyril composed his Festal Letter 18, in which, surprisingly, 


7 Schwartz (1928). With a reference to the Letter to the Apocrisiaries (ep. 10; see section 
5.6.2) he writes: “Wer es versteht, das politische Dokument politisch zu lesen und zu 
deuten, wird zugeben müssen, dass Nestorius recht hatte, wenn er es im Herakleides 
zum Beweis dafür anführt, dass für Cyrill die dogmatische Polemik den Zweck verfolg- 
te, die gegen ihn in Konstantinopel vorgebrachten Anklagen beiseitezuschieben und 
den Streit auf das Gebiet der Lehre hinüberzuspielen” (p. 6). Schwartz suggests that 
it was Cyril’s apocrisiaries who, therefore, renewed the battle over the epithet theotokos, 
which Nestorius had already put to rest (pp. 4£). This interpretation, however, overrates 
the influence of the Alexandrian apocrisiaries and underestimates the opposition 
against Nestorius in the capital by the monks, Pulcheria, Proclus and Eusebius. See 
also chapter 7, n. 194. 

9 Schwartz, ACO 1.1.8, 8. McGuckin (1994), 41£, places Cyril's letter to the clergy 
in Constantinople (ep. 10) and that to Acacius of Beroea (ep. 14) in the (late) summer 
of 430, rather than in 429. Jouassard (1955), 362, suggests that ep. 10 was sent to 
Constantinople several days before his Second Letter to Nestorius, that is, in the beginning 
of 430. However, in ep. 10, ACO Lr.1, 111!9, Cyril writes: “So far, there has been no 
word by me to him about these things (£uoi toivuv zoóc aùtòv negl zocyuórov TES 
Aóyoc Ode eis)”, which suggests that ep. 10 was written before Cyril’s First Letter to 
Nestorius, that is, in the year 429. 
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there is little to be found in relation to the developing crisis. Then, 
in February 430, followed one of the most important documents of the 
whole controversy, Cyril's Second Letter to Nestorius (ep. 4 = V 4), which 
was to be canonized at the Councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon 
(451). Nestorius's response (ep. 5 = V 5) was written in June 430. Epp. 
6 and 7, which are only extant in Arabic and Latin translations, are 
probably not authentic.’ In the meantime, Cyril had sent his deacon 
Posidonius to Rome with a letter for the pope (ep. 11 = V 144) and 
a dossier of documents: several sermons from Nestorius, and his own 
First and Second Letters to Nestorius, all of which translated into Latin. A 
memorandum from Cyril to Posidonius (ep. 11a = U 4) is extant as well. 

In the spring of 430, Cyril was very productive. He composed 
his ‘five tomes against the blasphemies of Nestorius’, Contra Nestorium 
(V 166), in which he refutes passages from the sermons that Nestorius 
had published the previous year. And he wrote three treatises which 
he sent to the imperial court: to the emperor (Oratio ad Theodosium 
= V 7), to the empresses, that is, Theodosius’s wife Eudocia and his 
elder sister Pulcheria (Oratio ad augustas = V 149), and to the princesses, 
the emperor’s younger sisters Arcadia and Marina (Oratio ad dominas = 
V 150). By sending three separate treatises rather than only one, Cyril 
showed that he was aware of the various factions within the palace. 
But Theodosius was not amused; in the later letter of invitation to the 
Council of Ephesus (V 8), he rebuked Cyril for suggesting that there 
was no harmony at the court. 

Nestorius was acting more and more boldly against his opponents. 
He deposed several of the monastic leaders, who then appealed to 
the emperor, asking for an ecumenical council that would review their 
cases. Nestorius himself wanted an international synod, too, to be held 
in Constantinople, since he had good hopes that he would be the 
victor, and he felt that the emperor was on his side. For the time being, 
however, Theodosius II wavered. 

After Posidonius had arrived in Rome with Nestorius's sermons and 
Cyril’s letters, pope Celestine called a council, at which he and the 
Italian bishops, in August 430, anathematized Nestorius’s teachings. 
Immediately, he sent letters to Cyril (ep. 12 = V 9), Nestorius, John, 
archbishop of Antioch (429-441), Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem (ca 422- 
459), some bishops in Macedonia (who fell under the jurisdiction of 


9 See section 7.6. 
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Rome), and to the clergy and the people of the church in Constantin- 
ople. The pope gave Cyril a mandate to execute the decisions of the 
Roman synod on his behalf. After receiving the pope's letter, John of 
Antioch cautioned Nestorius not to act too rashly. And when Celestine’s 
letter had arrived in Constantinople, the emperor decided in November 
430 to hold an ecumenical council, which should start at Pentecost 
431 (7 June). Possibly due to Pulcheria's influence the location was 
changed from Constantinople to Ephesus. Since the bishop of Ephesus, 
Memnon, was an ally of Cyril, and the city had the largest shrine 
dedicated to the virgin Mary, Nestorius could only be displeased with 
this change of venue.” 

In November 430, Cyril was still unaware of the emperor's decision 
to convene an ecumenical council, and he called his own Egyptian 
synod. Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius (ep. 17 = V 6) was sent on behalf 
of the synod, and the archbishop attached to it the twelve anathemas, 
which summarized in stark language his own christological insights. 
The archbishop and the synod also sent letters to the clergy and the 
people in Constantinople (ep. 18 = V 24), and to the monks in the 
capital (ep. 19 — V 145), while Cyril sent copies of Celestine's letter to 
John of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem, adding to each a letter of his 
own (epp. 13 and 16 — V 13 and 15). 

‘Towards the end of the year 430, Cyril will have written his Festal 
Letter 19, in which there is even less reference to the christological 
controversy than in the previous one. After Nestorius had received the 
letter with the anathemas in December 430, he preached two sermons, 
now allowing 0eovóxoc to be used, provided it would not be interpreted 
in an Arian or Apollinarian sense, but adding that xgıototöxog was the 
better title. It seems that the archbishop tried to gain more support 
by loosening the reins, and not without result, for the congregation 
applauded him. It is possible that for the same reason he let Proclus 
preach in the cathedral later that month. In his monograph on Proclus, 
Nicholas Constas suggests that the bishop of Cyzicus held his famous 
sermon on the virgin Mary on 26 December 430, as part of the cycle of 


10 McGuckin (1994), 40£, regards the choice of Ephesus as the city where the 
council would be held as disadvantageous to Nestorius. Fraisse-Coué (1995), 517, 
suggests that Nestorius saw it as an opportunity to manifest the authority of the see 
of Constantinople over the diocese of Asia. According to the Syrian tradition, Nestorius 
himself selected. Ephesus as the place for the council, but there is no corroborating 
evidence for this assertion; Wessel (2004), 142, n. 15. 
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celebrations surrounding the Nativity of the Lord.!! Proclus defended 
the title theotokos and proclaimed views to which Nestorius, who was 
present in the service, felt constrained to respond, especially since 
Proclus's homily was received with enthusiastic applause. 

Cyril's anathemas changed the atmosphere among the Oriental bish- 
ops. Nestorius sent them to John of Antioch, Theodoret of Cyrus, 
and Andrew of Samosata. When the archbishop of Antioch received 
the anathemas he immediately had copies dispatched to the bish- 
ops throughout Asia Minor and the Orient. Both Theodoret and 
Andrew of Samosata wrote treatises against the anathemas, to which 
the Alexandrian archbishop responded in the spring of 431 with Contra 
T heodoretum (V 167—169) and Contra Orientales (A 24).? After that he set 
off for Ephesus, to play a decisive role at the council that the emperor 
had convened. 


5.2.2. Disputed Writings 


We will now look at several writings of which it is disputed whether 
Cyril of Alexandria wrote them during the period under investigation, 
either because a different date has been suggested, or because they are 
said to be pseudepigraphic. 

First, the Scholia on the Incarnation of the Only-Begotten.? According 
to Jugie, the Scholia is regarded as the first work of Cyril's after the 


!! Constas (2003), 57£; the Greek text and an English translation of the sermon on 
pp. 136-147. Schwartz, ACO 1.1.8, 7, places the sermon on 25 March, and adds that 
it is more likely to have been held in 430 than in 429, since Nestorius's response is 
not included in the sermons that Cyril of Alexandria discusses in the spring of 430. 
According to Constas, however, 25 March did not become a Marian feast-day until the 
sixth century. The ‘Virginal Festival’ about which Proclus speaks in his sermon was still 
linked to the feast of the Nativity. In choosing the year, Constas follows Richard (1945), 
255-257, who argues that, because in his response Nestorius speaks of two hypostases 
regarding Christ, a later date is more likely than an earlier one. Richard places the 
sermon on 25 March 431, Constas on 26 December 430. McGuckin (1994), 30, sticks 
to the older tradition that the sermon was delivered on the Sunday before Christmas 
428. The eighth-century chronicler Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. Carolus de Boor 
(Greek text in vol. 1), Leipzig: Teubner, 1883, 88, dates it in the year of Nestorius’s 
consecration, that is, 428 (Anno Mundi 5923). So does the twelfth-century historian 
Georgius Cedrenus, Compendium historiarum, PG 121, 644C—645A. 

12 McGuckin (1994), 49. Fraisse-Coué (1995), 520, doubts whether Cyril was able to 
write the responses to the two treatises before the Council of Ephesus. 

13 Only part of the Greek text of the Scholia on the Incarnation of the Only-Begotten (CPG 
5225) 1s extant, published in ACO 1.5.1, 219-231 (c£. PG 75, 1369-1412). The whole text 
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Nestorian controversy had started." In 1950, Haring could still write 
that the Scholia was composed in 429.'° But Richard has argued that 
it was only written after Cyril had realised that the theology of the 
anathemas had to be attenuated, and he suggests a date of composition 
of 432-433." De Durand follows him in this," and so do Quasten'? and 
McGuckin,? who both state with respect to the Scholia: “Composed 
after 431". G. Jouassard, however, sees similarities between the Scholia 
and Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius and his Letter to the Apocrisiaries (ep. 10), 
and dates them at the beginning of the year 430, although he does not 
categorically dismiss Richard's suggestion.” It seems that the majority 
of scholars have accepted Richard’s re-dating of the Scholia and regard 
it to be a work from after the Council of Ephesus. Therefore, it will not 
be discussed in the following chapters. 


The date of the dialogue On the Incarnation has also been a matter of 
dispute. Before developing his own understanding, de Durand briefly 
mentions the views of several earlier theologians.”' Pusey? Mahé” 
and Schwartz? regard it as an edited version of Oratio ad Theodosium, 
intended for a greater public, which implies that it should be dated (in 
or) after the spring of 430. But Dorner, Devreesse and Kunze propose a 
reverse order: the dialogue was the earlier work and Cyril re-worked it 
into the treatise for the emperor. De Durand analyses the differences 
between the dialogue and the treatise and comes to the conclusion 
that the language of the Oratio 1s more cautious than that in On the 
Incarnation, which suggests that the dialogue was written first and that 
Cyril changed those terms and expressions which could be interpreted 


is available in a Latin translation, ACO 1.5.1, 184-215 (c£. PL 48, 1005-1040; Pusey VI, 
499—579). An English translation is given by McGuckin (1994), 294-335. 

14 Jugie (1912b), 183, n. 1. Richard (1951/ 1952) 122, writes that since Jean Garnier 
(1612-1681) the majority of the historians considered the Scholia to be a work from the 
beginning of the Nestorian controversy. 

'S Haring (1950), 5. 

16 Richard (1951 / 1952), 124f. 

U De Durand, SC 97, 35£., n. 1. 

18 Ouasten (1960), 128. 

1? McGuckin (1994), 294, n. 1. 

?0 Jouassard (1957a), 223, n. 44. 

?! De Durand, SC 97, 43. This volume contains the critical text and a French 
translation of On the Incarnation (CPG 5227: De incarnatione unigeniti). 

22 Pusey VIL vii-ix. 

23 Mahé (1938), 2490, where he explicitly refers to PE. Pusey. 

?* Schwartz, “Praefatio”, in: ACO 1.1.1, xvii, n. 1. 
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in a Nestorian or an Apollinarian way.” For example, while in On the 
Incarnation the humanity of Christ is referred to as ‘man’, this has been 
replaced by ‘humanity’ in the treatise. Also words like ‘mingling’ have 
disappeared in the Oratio. Since the word Veotöxog is absent from the 
dialogue, while it is found four times in the treatise, de Durand suggests 
that On the Incarnation was written before the Letter to the Monks. 

But the French theologian goes one step further? In his First Letter to 
Nestorius, Cyril speaks about a book on the ‘Trinity, which, he says, was 
written when Atticus, archbishop of Constantinople, was still alive (who 
died in 425), and which included a treatise about the incarnation.” He 
has read this book to bishops, clergy and eager laity, but he has not 
given a copy to anyone. It is generally accepted that the archbishop 
refers to the Dialogues on the Trinity. It was traditionally thought that 
by the treatise on the incarnation Cyril means the sixth dialogue. 
De Durand, however, forwards several arguments for his hypothesis 
that this treatise 1s On the Incarnation, written shortly after the seven 
dialogues on the ‘Trinity and added to them as an appendix. This would 
imply that the work was composed several years before the Nestorian 
controversy. 

It appears that the priority of On the Incarnation has gained the sup- 
port of other scholars. Edward R. Hardy writes in TRE that Oratio ad 
Theodosium is a re-working of the dialogue.” André de Halleux adds that 
the treatise, “which mainly opposes a christological dualism, naturally 
follows” the Thesaurus and the Dialogues on the Trinity, suggesting a date of 
composition before 428.7? And Gudrun Münch-Labacher says, with an 
explicit reference to de Durand, that On the Incarnation “seems to belong 
to the early period", and that it was for Cyril a text which he could use 
after the Nestorian controversy had started.’ 

If indeed the dialogue stems from before 428 it would strictly fall 
outside the boundaries of the second part of this study. Since, however, 
it is not only a work explicitly devoted to christology, but also one which 
in 430 obviously has been adapted to be sent to the emperor, it will 
nevertheless be investigated, and well at the very start, even before Festal 


3 De Durand, SC 97, 44-51. 

26 Thid., 51-57. 

27 Ep. 2, ACO 1.1.1, 24?9—25*. 

28 Hardy (1981), 257. 

?9 De Halleux (1981), 139. 

30 Münch-Labacher (2001), 120f. 
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Letter 17. & comparison with the Oratio will follow in chapter 7, and on 
the basis of our findings de Durand's hypotheses will be assessed. 


A work whose authenticity has been put to doubt is Against Those 
who Refuse to Confess the Holy Virgin to be the Mother of God?! In 1956, 
Lavaud and Diepen, who published a French translation of it, could 
still write that its authenticity was beyond doubt, since it is guaranteed 
by the manuscript tradition, its vocabulary, the style and its ideas, 
while Justinian cites two passages from it in his Contra Monophysitas, 
ascribing them to Cyril of Alexandria.? And they add that it must 
have been written in the first two months of the Nestorian controversy. 
Quasten, too, refers to Justinian’s testimony that it is a genuine work 
of Cyril.” But in an excursus in SC 97, de Durand forwards a number 
of arguments why this writing should not be regarded as a work of 
Cyril. He rather suggests that the archbishop 1s once again the victim 
of pseudepigraphy, this time because a work is attributed to him which 
is not his. De Durand's argumentation is convincing. Hardy? and 
Münch-Labacher,? too, accept his conclusion. The work will, therefore, 
not be examined in the following chapters. 


5.2.3. The Writings to be Investigated 


We will restrict ourselves to the works that are directly related to the 
Nestorian crisis, and therefore the fragments of Cyril’s New Testament 
commentaries, including the homilies on the Gospel of Luke, will not 
be taken into account. The Festal Letters for the years 429, 430 and 431, 
however, will be included. In fact, Festal Letter 17 for the year 429 is 
regarded as Cyril’s first work against Nestorius’s christology, although 
the Constantinopolitan archbishop is not explicitly referred to. Based 
on the brief history of section 5.2.1, the following writings of Cyril will 
be discussed: 


53! ACO 1.1.7, 19-32 (CPG 5226; PG 76, 256-292). 

32 Lavaud & Diepen (1956), 688; this article contains a French translation of the 
treatise with a two-page introduction. 

53 Quasten (1960), 128. 

34 De Durand, ‘Excursus IIT, SC 97, 522-524. 

35 Hardy (1981), 257, with an explicit reference to de Durand. 

36 Münch-Labacher (1999), 149. 
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title date 

in the present chapter: 

On the Incarnation before 428 
Festal Letter 17 end of 428 
Letter to the Monks of Egypt (ep. 1) beginning of 429 
To the Accusers (ep. 8) spring 429 
To the Apocrisiaries (ep. 10) 429 

To a Devotee of Nestorius (ep. 9) 429 

To Acacius of Beroea (ep. 14) 429 

First Letter to Nestorius (ep. 2) 429 

Festal Letter 18 end of 429 
Second Letter to Nestorius (ep. 4) Febr. 430 
in chapter 6: 

Contra Nestorium spring 430 
in chapter 7: 

Oratio ad Theodosium spring 430 
Oratio ad augustas spring 430 
Oratio ad dominas spring 430 
To Celestine (ep. 11) spring 430 
Memorandum to Posidonius (ep. 11a) spring 430 


To Nestorius (epp. 6—7) [probably not authentic] summer 430? 
Third Letter to Nestorius (with anathemas) (ep. 17) Nov. 430 


To John of Antioch (ep. 13) Nov. 430 
To Juvenal of Jerusalem (ep. 16) Nov. 430 
To the Clergy and the People of Constantinople (ep. 18) Nov. 430 
To the Monks of Constantinople (ep. 19) Nov. 430 
Festal Letter 19 end of 430 


5.3. ON THE INCARNATION” 


As has been discussed in section 5.2.2, On the Incarnation was probably 
written before 428 and attached as an appendix to the Dialogues on the 
Trinity. If this is correct, it is Cyril of Alexandria’s only work from before 
the Nestorian controversy that is dedicated to christology. Therefore, 
it will be studied in detail. It will be interesting to see whether the 
archbishop’s christology and terminology in this work are in line with 


37 The critical text and a French translation can be found in G.M. de Durand, Cyrille 
d'Alexandrie: Deux dialogues christologiques, SC 97, 188-301. References in parentheses are 
to the Aubert pages which de Durand gives in the margin of the text. See also PG 75, 
1189-1253, and Pusey VIL, 11-153 (CPG 5227). 
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what we have found in other writings from before 428, or whether it 
contains a further development in his thought. 


5.9.1. Summary of the Contents 


On the Incarnation (Tlegi tig Evavdoewmrnoewg) is written in the form of a 
dialogue, similar to that in the Dialogues on the Trinity: Cyril’s interlocutor 
is the same Hermias, and the two partners are indicated by the letters 
A and B. A (Cyril) starts with the question whether their discussion 
on the divinity of the Only-Begotten has been thorough enough, and B 
(Hermias) answers affirmatively (678b). This might be a reference to the 
Dialogues on the Trinity, in which an anti-Arian emphasis on the divinity 
of Christ is the dominating theme. A then suggests to describe the 
mystery of the inhumanation, insofar as that is possible for people who 
see in a mirror and in an enigma, and who know only in part (678c). 

In response to a question from A, B gives a brief description of six 
heterodox views on the incarnation:** 


1. First, there are those who say that indeed the Word appeared 
(néquve) as man, but that he did not wear (mepdgexe) the flesh 
from the virgin. They falsely allow only the appearance (Sdxnotc) 
of the mystery (6792). 

2. Others allege to be afraid that they will worship a man. They 
say that the Word of God was changed (nagateredgydaı) into the 
nature (qvo) of bones, nerves and flesh, and they laugh at the 
idea that Emmanuel was born from the virgin (679ab). 

3. A third group believes that the Word came into existence when he 
was born according to the flesh (679b). 

4. Still others say that the Word of God is anhypostatic (&vvzóora- 
tov), that it was a word regarded as a mere utterance which has 
become man (697c). 

5. Then there are those who do believe that the Only-Begotten has 
truly become man, but not that the assumed flesh was animated 
with a rational soul that possesses a mind (yuy Aovyv«fj «oi voüv 
&yovon). Rather, the Word of God inhabits the temple from the 
virgin and takes the place of the rational and intellectual soul 


(679cd).*? 


38 The word &te0086&wv can be found in On the Incarnation, 680c. 
39 Thid., 697d: yuyñs 6$ abtOv tis Aoyırfjs Te xoi VoEQGS &vazAnoobv TOV tónov. 
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6. A last group has views opposed to the previous one: Emmanuel is 
composed (ovveovávau) of (èx) the Word of God and a rational soul 
and a body, or an absolutely perfect (veAetac an\ög) humanity, but 
they divide the one Christ into two, virtually setting each of them 
apart (&àvouéooc). They do not merely distinguish (6 ti note £ouv 

. dStaxgivovtes) the nature of the Word and that of the flesh, 
but they place the one (tov uév) apart as man, and call the other 
(tov 6) God by nature. While the latter is truly called Son, the 
assumed man is called so only homonymously. And they apply 
one expression from Scripture to the one who is Son of the Father 
by nature, and another expression to the man (679d-680c). 


After stating that he does not agree with these views, D asks A to teach 
him a better understanding. A then proceeds to discuss each of the six 
christologies that B has presented, giving by far the most attention to 
those who separate the Logos and the man Jesus, just as B has done 
(group 6). Throughout, he cites many Scripture passages, which form 
the basis for his argumentation. 

A starts with the Docetists (8oxnrat) (680d-682d). He points to the 
shepherds who were told by the angel who announced the Saviour, 
Christ the Lord, that they would see an infant lying in a manger. If this 
were just a shadow and an appearance (oxià xai 8óxnoic), he would not 
have become like his brothers, for we are visible and tangible. Neither 
could he “help those who are tempted in that he himself suffered, being 
tempted" (Hebr. 2:18). He would not have died, nor have been raised, 
and our faith would be void. 

A then moves on to the second group, who teach that the Word was 
transformed into earthly flesh (682d-684e). He states that rather the 
Word of God was born of a woman (Gal. 4:4) in order that, just as 
the children, that is we, share in blood and flesh, he similarly would 
partake of them, and through his death would liberate those who were 
in slavery by their fear of death (c£ Hebr. 2:14). A emphasizes that 
God's nature is immutable, while the created nature, which comes into 
existence in time, suffers change. 

According to the third heterodox view, the Word of God came into 
existence at the same time as his flesh. Over against this (684e-685e), A 
upholds that the Father was always Father, so that the Son is co-eternal 
with him. And that all things were made through the Word, so that he 
must pre-exist (neoÖpeotavon) them. To back this up, he adds several 
quotations from the Gospel of John and from John's first letter. 
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A calls the next view “related” (ovyyevijs) to the previous one: the 
Only-Begotten did not exist by himself before the incarnation. He is 
regarded as an utterance from God which inhabits a man, thus having 
composed Jesus (ovvüévrec dé otro tòv "Inooóv), who is more holy than 
the saints, but who is not God. In his refutation (686a—688a), A starts 
with a reference to 1John 2:22-23, and argues that the Father cannot 
exist if there is no Son, and vice versa. Therefore, if they teach that the 
Son does not subsist, the implication is that the Father does not exist 
either, which is bare nonsense. And A asks: What 1s special about God's 
love for us, if the Son whom he gives does not have his own existence? 
Then he will not have destroyed the power of death, and our faith has 
lost its stability. 

Another argument is that the Son is called the image of God: if an 
image does not subsist by itself, then the prototype of which it is an 
image cannot have a separate existence either. And A elaborates on this 
in an exegesis of John 14:9-10 and 10:30. A continues by arguing that 
existence is better than non-existence, and that it, therefore, is absurd 
to suggest that he through whom all things have come into being would 
not subsist himself. B adds that “he himself” —that is, the Son— has 
said to Moses: “I am he who is”. 

The fifth view that 1s rejected by A—and thus by Cyril of Alexan- 
dria—is the Apollinarian one: the eternal Word of God has united 
himself to human flesh which was not animated by a rational soul; 
the operation (évégyetav) of mind and soul is attributed rather to the 
Word. The name of Apollinarius is not mentioned anywhere in the 
treatise, but the refutation of his views is almost as long as the previous 
ones taken together (688a—694a). A gives two reasons why they deny 
that Christs humanity is perfect (véAevoc), that is, it does not consist 
of a body and a rational soul. First, they hold that in general things 
that are composed into a perfect entity are themselves imperfect parts; 
therefore, the temple united to the Word cannot be a perfect man. 
Secondly, they consider it inevitable that, if Emmanuel is composed of 
a perfect man and the Word of God, they will end up with two Sons 
and Christs. 

After having stressed that one should not try to get to the bottom 
of things that are beyond understanding, A points out that even on the 
heterodox' own understanding one cannot speak of a coming together 
of two imperfect things with respect to Emmanuel, since the Word of 
God can hardly be called imperfect. And to their second argument A 
merely states emphatically that even though the Word of God is said 
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to be united to a perfect man," the result is not a duality of Sons, but 
“one and the same” is by nature God and has become man. 

B then asks whether it would not have been enough for the Word to 
assume flesh without a rational soul in order to be seen and to show to 
humankind the evangelical way of life (690cd). A responds that if this 
1s what they believe, they are ignorant of the goal of the inhumanation. 
If they were right, it would be better to think like the Docetists: the 
Word did not really assume flesh at all, but only appeared to have done 
so, making himself visible to man. But if the Logos would not have 
added (neooetideı) anything else to the human nature than becoming 
visible, he would not have profited (övivnon) it at all. After quoting 
two Scripture passages, A concludes that the Only-Begotten became 
a perfect man in order to liberate our earthly body from corruption, 
and in order to make the human soul, which he made his own, stronger 
than sin by impregnating it as it were with the stability of his own divine 
nature. Christ has become the first man who did not know sin, the root 
and first-fruits of those who are renewed in the Spirit, and he transmits 
the incorruption of the body and the stability of the divinity to the 
whole human race by participation and by grace (£v peðéķer xoi natà 
xagıv). 

Also, with his own flesh he payed for the flesh of all, and he made 
his soul a ransom for the soul of all, although he came to life again, 
since he 1s God by nature. A then discusses several biblical verses about 
Christ's death, his descent into Hades, and his resurrection. And he 
ends with an exhortation that the mode of the union between the Word 
and his humanity is ineffable, and that it is very unwise to investigate 
things that are beyond understanding. 

Before Cyril of Alexandria turns to the final heterodox view, he 
briefly summarizes the five that he has already rejected (694a-e). The 
refutation of the sixth view takes the remainder of the dialogue (694e— 
714a) and is longer than the treatment of the five previous ones taken 
together. It 1s started off by a question from B: Who, then, has the holy 
virgin borne—the man or the Word of God? A is very clear from the 
outset: Do not divide Emmanuel nor, separating him into a man by 
himself (ióu«c) and into God the Word, represent him as denoting 


40 Thid., 690b: &vOoozto teheiw. This is one of several places where Cyril speaks of a 
‘man’ with whom the Word of God is united. In Oratio ad Theodosium the word ‘man’ 
has been replaced by terms like ‘humanity’. See for the present instance: ACO Lr.1, 

24-26 
53" ^. 
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two persons (óurogóoozov) It is true that the mind contemplates a 
difference of natures (uva qvosov óu«qooóv), for divinity and humanity 
are not the same thing, but it also accepts the coming together of 
both into unity. He was born from the Father as God, and from the 
virgin as man. When he became man, he remained what he was, 
God. 

A compares the unity (Ev) of the incarnate Word with the compo- 
sition (o$vüsow) of a human being: it is woven out of things which 
are dissimilar by nature, out of soul and body, but both together are 
regarded as one man (696c). And just as the whole living being 1s some- 
times called ‘flesh’ and at other times ‘soul’, so Christ is in some Scrip- 
ture verses designated as the Son of God and in others as a man— 
of which Cyril gives many examples. But Christ is neither the Word 
separately, nor the man born from the virgin by himself, but he is the 
Word united with humanity. He who is the only-begotten Son as God is 
the first-born among many brothers as man (7002). The archbishop of 
Alexandria also employs the language of composition to the incarnate 
Word himself, for example, when he comments on John 4:22: the Lord 
Jesus Christ is ineffably composed (ovyxeiuevoc) out of the worshipping 
humanity and out of the worshipped divinity (7022). 

Another indication of the unity is given, A argues, by those Bible 
verses in which the Son of God is said to be seen in Christ, while it 
is the humanity which is visible and the divine nature is invisible." He 
does not mind repeating that Jesus Christ is not the Word, naked and 
by himself, but after he has assumed that which 1s human (705b). We 
are baptised in the name of Jesus Christ (Acts 2:38), that is, not into a 
mere man, but into the incarnate God (706c). And the holy Spirit 1s 
called *the Spirit of Christ (Rom. 8:9), that is, the Spirit of the Son of 
God who has become man. He not only vivifies us by participation 
in the holy Spirit, but also by giving us the assumed flesh as food 
(707c). How could Paul say that all things are through one Lord Jesus 
Christ (1 Cor. 8:6), if there was a division into two Sons after the union 
(709cd)? And how could Jesus Christ be said to be the same not only 
today and for ever, but also yesterday (Hebr. 13:8), unless he is the pre- 
existent Word united with his own flesh (710cd)? A adds several other 
Scripture verses which attribute an existence to Jesus Christ before 
the incarnation. And he explains the title ‘Christ’ as meaning that 


41 With a reference to 2 Cor. 4:6 and John 14:9 in ibid., 702d, and to John 9:35-38 in 
tbid., 703de. 
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the Word, who was born according to the flesh, was anointed for his 
mission into the world (711e). 

On the other hand, there are passages in which the one who died 
and was raised is called “My Lord and my God” (John 20:28) or the 
Lord for whom we live (Rom. 14:7-8). Thus, the Word is Lord, not 
without the flesh, but with the flesh (712e). After stating clearly once 
more that we confess one and the same Son, out of two things (èx dvoiv 
meayudatowv), Cyril points to the benefit by quoting 1 John 4:15: “He who 
confesses that Jesus 1s the Son of God, God remains in him, and he in 
God”. And he ends with a doxology to the triune God (7142). 


5.3.2. Terminology 


5.3.2.1. Ovoía 


The word ovoia and its derivatives occur relatively seldom in On 
the Incarnation: six times ov0ía itself; twice ovouwdns; óuoovotog and 
öuoovanörng each only once. Their usage is comparable to that which 
we have come across in other writings from before 428. It 1s said that 
"the corruptible and changeable, that is, the created nature will not 
acquire the substantial immutability".? In his refutation of those who 
teach that the Word has been changed into the flesh, A suggests that 
then one could also say that the flesh “can rise to the nature of the 
divinity" and “take on the consistence of the substance which is above 
all [substances], or that it is “changed into the divinity and into the 
highest substance". The Son is not less than the Father, in that he is 
“the same in substance”. He is the “consubstantial offspring" of the 
Father.“ 

We see that ovoia is used more or less synonymously with @votc, and 
that the divine substance and the divine nature are placed side by side 
with ‘divinity’ (deötng). The concept is also applied when divinity and 
humanity are compared with each other: they are far removed from 
consubstantiality with each other" As in the other pre-428 writings, 


42 
3 
44 
45 
46 


Ibid., 683e: oVowön tiv ateepiav. 
Ibid., 684b: is avotatw naoWv ovoiac yeveodaı ovotaow. 
Ibid., 684c: eis oboiav thv Gvotato. 
Ibid., 698d: «axà ye tò èv oVoia TAvTOV. 
Ibid., 707a: óuoovoto yevvýuatı. 
47 Ibid., 695d: và mod ts GAAHAWV Suoovotdtytoc ÖLEOMAÖTA ..., VEÖTNTA TE xoi 
avdownotyta. 
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then, ovoia is employed to denote a secondary substance, and it may 
reasonably be assumed that here, too, it is a COMMON SUBSTANCE which 
is intended, rather than an ABSTRACT SUBSTANCE. 

Also the relationship between an individual being and its charac- 
teristics is described in similar vocabulary as in the trinitarian works. 
The substantial transcendence is ‘attached to’ the Word.* And when 
A emphasizes that all the characteristics of the divine Son remain 
his when he becomes flesh, they are summed up as “the things that 
exist in him both naturally and individually". The adverb ióv«óc here 
indicates the properties that distinguish the individuals with the same 
nature from one another, in this case the properties that are the Son's 
and not the Father's and the Spirit’s. 

Just as in the Thesaurus and in the Dialogues on the Trinity, we encounter 
the familiar phrase that the Word is ‘out of the substance’ of the 
Father, which can be traced back to the Nicene Creed.? Here, obola 
has a different meaning; it is closer to INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE and it 
indicates the ünöotaoıg of the Father. And Cyril quotes Hebr. 1:3 with 
the expression ‘imprint of the hypostasis’, but speaks shortly afterwards 
of the ‘imprint of the substance' ^! 


5.3.2.2. "Yunóoraotgc 


The noun ünöotaaıg itself occurs only four times in On the Incarnation, 
but various forms of the related verb t@eotdvat recur frequently, mainly 
in the parts that deal with the view that the Word was anhypostatic 
before the incarnation. The word avunöotarog is applied with the same 
meaning as in the anti-Arian works:? it does not denote something that 
does not exist at all, but a REALITY that does not have its own stability, 
its own hypostasis, but 1s for its existence dependent on the hypostasis 
of a substance; it is a DEPENDENT REALITY. lhus, when the Word is 
regarded as anhypostatic, it is for its existence dependent, first on God 
the Father, as his utterance, and then on the man in which it has come. 
The same understanding of a DEPENDENT REALITY is put into various 


48 Ibid., 697e—6982a: tig adtTH 1oooovor VVOLWÖOVG brEQOY IIS. 

?9 Thid., 709d: tà qoe ve «ai ióvxOc Evundeyovra TO ... Ady. 

50 Ibid., 688d; 690c. 

5! Ibid., 697c: the quotation from Hebr. 1:3; ibid., 697e: víjc obolag 6 yagaxtńho. 

5?? All four times that the term é&vundotatog occurs are related to the fourth 
heterodox view. First, in B's initial description of that view (679c), twice in A's refutation 
of it (687 a and b), and a last time in the brief summary of the first five views (694c). 
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other expressions: (1) ‘not enhypostatic';? (2) ‘not subsisting by itself^;** 
‘not in a hypostasis by itself^;? (3) ‘not in an existence by itself?.°° 

Having said this, it should be added that Cyril of Alexandria is 
not fully consistent in his reasoning. For besides the phrases which 
emphasize that the Logos 1s not a DEPENDENT REALITY, but that he 
existed by himself also before the incarnation, A also reasons as 1f his 
opponents deny the Word any real existence at all before he became 
man, and in doing so he applies, not only the verbs ózáoyew and eivaı, 
but also b@eotévan: 


Therefore, I think it necessary and right to say that if the Son is without 
existence (dvbnaoxtog), we should not regard the Father as real (xatà tò 
aAmdeEc) either. For where is still a Father, if he has not begotten in reality? 
Or if he begot something that does not subsist and that does not exist at 
all (to ui] Depots unte ox&oyov óXoc), that which is born will be nothing. 
For that which does not subsist (b@eotac) is equal to nothing, rather, it is 
absolutely nothing. Then God will be the Father of nothing.? 


It seems, then, that the primary meaning of t@eotava in On the 
Incarnation is ‘to exist in reality’, while it is used especially of the real 
existence of substances, and that an additional phrase like ‘by itself” 
(nað gavtov or ióvxOc) is employed to indicate that it concerns a 
SEPARATE REALITY.” 

The noun tadotactg is found once in a quotation from Hebr. 
1:3 (“the imprint of his hypostasis", 697c), while in the three other 
occurrences ‘by itself? or ‘own’ is added to emphasize the separate 
existence.” Thus, the fundamental meaning of txdotacts appears to 
be ‘a really existing being’, belonging to the Aristotelian category 
of substance, while the notion of ‘separate existence’ is indicated by 
additional words. It should be noted that both the noun and the verb 


53 On the Incarnation, 697a: wh évundotatos. 

54 Thid., 686a: ius où% bpeotyxota. 

55 Ibid., 686a: oOx civar usv èv brootdoet t xa Eautdv; 688a: ox èv brootéoet xo" 
EQUTO. 

56 Ibid., 687a: ute why èv ÜndoEeı vooito ti xa’ Eavtov; 687c: ei uù £ouv ó Adyos èv 
oz&o&er TH Rad’ EAUTOV. 

57 Ibid., 686cd. A few lines further down: “And if he has given the Son for us, who 
according to you does not subsist (ovy Üyeotnaöta), he has given nothing for us” (686d). 
And further still: “If then, the Son is nothing, seeing that he does not subsist (un 
bpeotynxwc)” (687b). 

58 Similarly, nooügeotavan (ibid., 685b and 694c) seems to be used synonymously 
with zooüz&oye (ibid., 710d) and merely to mean ‘to pre-exist’. 

59 Ibid., 686a and 688a (see n. 55); 694d: Svtos te xai voovuévov xat idiav óxóovaow. 
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are not applied to the incarnate Word, but in discussions regarding the 
existence of the Word as such, independent of the incarnation. 


5.3.2.3. oic 


Other than ovoia and ündotaoız, the word qoi and its derivatives 
abound in On the Incarnation. They can be found on the majority of 
its pages. It is all the more remarkable that precisely in those passages 
where ünöotaoıg and bpeotavaı are frequent— those that deal with the 
fourth heterodox view®’—qvots and its cognates are virtually absent. 
In these passages they are found twice only. ‘That it is better to exist 
than not to exist is called a matter of nature. And the Word is said 
to be life by nature.? Conversely $zóoraot and its cognates occur 
only four times outside of these passages.? Nowhere, throughout this 
christological treatise, are they placed side by side with qois and its 
derivatives as synonyms. 

In section 5.3.2.1, we have already seen an instance in which úo 
is used beside ovoia in the sense of COMMON SUBSTANCE. In that case 
«vot; denotes the COMMON NATURE. In the oft-recurring phrase ‘by 
nature’ (xata qvow or [tf] qvos) it either has the same meaning 
COMMON NATURE—so in ‘God by nature',** ‘life by nature’,® ‘not visible 
by nature’, ‘corruptible by nature'—or it refers to the process by 
which the COMMON NATURE is handed down to another generation—so 
in ‘Son by nature’, ‘out of God by nature'? and ‘Father by nature’. 
Especially in the second meaning, ‘by nature’ is regularly linked with 
‘and truly’ and similar phrases containing a cognate of aAndng. This 


60 Thid., 679c, 686a-688a, 694cd. 
1 Ibid., 687e: "Exov yao àv WdE tò xofjua TH qoos. 
62 Ibid., 687e: xatà por. 
3 Ibid., 685a: eig tò eivai te xai óqsorávau 685b: nooügyeotävau; 696a: eis åoyàs vot 
bqeor&vou; 697c: yagaxtho tis úxootáoews (quotation from Hebr. 1:3). 

6t Thid., 688e (xatà pvo); 690c (Poet); 698c (púosı); 701c (qos); 701c (xatà plow); 
702d (pboet xai éXn86c); 703a (Kata qo); 706a (xavà púow); 709e (qoos); 711b (Kata 
qo). 

95 Ibid., 687e (xatà pbow); 692d (xoxà qo); 697a (xoxà qo). 

96 Thid., 690d (xaxà qo idiav). 

97 Ibid., 693b (xij pboet). 

68 Thid., 680a (qvos te xoi &ANV@c); 680a (in a quotation from his opponents: qvost 
«ai dac); 713e (Kata Pow xai å&Antõs). 

69 Ibid., 680b (in a quotation from his opponents: qoe te xoi GAndeia); 688c (xoxà 
vow); 707b (xaxà pbow). 

79 Ibid., 699e (pvoet). 


o 


o 
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usage of qvos is in line with that which we have seen in the other 
pre-428 writings. It is remarkable, though, that its synonyms xat 
ovoiav and ovowdéc are rare in comparison with their frequency in 
the Thesaurus and in the Dialogues on the Trinity. In an interesting case 
of xata qow, Cyril describes the Word as “having himself become 
man by nature". While he usually calls the incarnate Word ‘God 
by nature’ and employs other terminology like ‘flesh’ or ‘humanity’ 
to refer to Christ's human nature, here, he unreservedly says that the 
Word became ‘man by nature’. Elsewhere he says of the man who 
the Word has become that “in his own nature”, that is, in his human 
nature, he is deprived of the properties of the divinity.” 

Then there are those instances in which the word q*oic is used when 
the relationship between the Word and his flesh is discussed. To begin 
with, it is noteworthy that we find dyophysite language in On the Incar- 
nation. In his presentation of the sixth heterodox view, B states that they 
not merely distinguish the nature of the Word and that of the flesh?— 
with which there 1s nothing wrong, since the nature of the flesh and that 
of God are not the same’*—, but that they set one as man and the other 
as God apart.” In his refutation of those who deny Christ a rational 
soul, A writes that he is convinced that “some coming together (ovv- 
odov) and concurrence (ovvögourv) beyond understanding into union 
(eis £voow) has been brought about of unequal and dissimilar natures 
(pvoewv)” (688d). And elsewhere A states that the mind contemplates a 
difference of natures (uva @ioewv duapoedv), for divinity and humanity 


7! Ibid., 695c: Òs abtocg xata qvow Avdownog yeyovas. The same phrase is still 
present in Oratio ad Theodosium, ACO 1.1.1, 587. In In Jo. XII, vol. 3, 697 *, he writes 
similarly: “What else could that which was born out of the virgin be but a man like 
us as far as outward appearance and nature of the body is concerned (óoov eic thv 106 
oWuATog Siw te xai qo)? For together with being man he was also truly God”. 

7? Ibid., 707a. Although in Oratio ad Theodosium, ACO 1.1.1, 671917, the phrase before 
this has been deleted and tytmpevog has been replaced by Aeınöuevog, it still says that 
the man who the Word has become is bereft of the properties of the divinity in his own 
[the human] nature. De Durand, SC 97, 278, n. 1, reads o? instead of ó, and concludes 
from this that the sense has been “profoundly modified": the text now allegedly states 
that the Word 1s not bereft of the properties of the divinity in his own [the divine] 
nature. Although there are indeed several manuscripts that read ó un (so Schwartz, 
ACO 1.1.1, 67, n. to line 16) or od (so Pusey VIL 124, n. to line 2; also in PG 76, 1189A) 
instead of ó, both Schwartz and Pusey regard ó as the original reading. It is not unlikely 
that later editors changed it into 6 un or ov, in order that èv iði poet would no longer 
apply to Christ's humanity, but to the divine Word. 

75 Ibid., 679€: oùy 6 ti note otv f| ve TOD Adyou púas xai THs oaoxóc ówxotvovrsc. 

74 Ibid., 680a: ène wh pboıg Å aot] oaoxóc te «ai Ocob. 

75 Ibid., 680a: idia wü£vrec xoi &vapégos. 
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are not the same, but that it [the mind] also accepts, together with the 
notions about these, the concurrence of both into unity. From this last 
sentence it cannot be concluded that Cyril of Alexandria regards the 
natures ‘in contemplation only’. The word ‘only’ is not added. Besides, 
also the concurrence into unity is an object of the mind here, while 
Cyril freely speaks of concurrence or coming together without any ref- 
erence to contemplation or the mind.” It is, therefore, also unlikely that 
‘only’ is implied. In fact, the whole notion of ‘in contemplation only’ is 
absent from this work. Towards the end of the treatise, there is another 
mention of two natures: A remarks, with a reference to ıJohn 1:1-2, 
that the biblical author all but gathers together the natures and leads 
the power of the properties that belong to each [nature] into a conflu- 
ence (712a). 

When the two natures are distinguished, this has to do with their 
essence, not with their existence. Cyril explains the difference of natures 
by adding that divinity and humanity are not the same. It 1s not quite 
clear from the passages themselves whether he has COMMON NATURES 
or INDIVIDUAL NATURES in mind. In light of what we have seen in the 
other writings from before 428, it is likely that here, too, the word qvoic 
indicates a GOMMON NATURE. When the two natures are said to have 
come together, this does not imply, however, that the Word's humanity 
is not individual. In the concurrence of the natures, the humanity is 
individuated. 

In On the Incarnation, the archbishop of Alexandria at times uses very 
concrete language for the assumed element. He can speak of “the 
concurrence into unity out of a perfect man and the Word of God”,” 
of “the divine soul which has a concurrence and a union with him”,” 


76 Ibid., 695b: eiodéEetar 6$ ÖuoD tais megi tobtwv Evvolaug xoi tiv åupotv eic êvótnta 
ovvóoournv. 

77 See for the places where these notions can be found in On the Incarnation, nn. 118 
and 119. 

79 Thid., 690a: && àvüpoxov tedreiov xoi èx Oeod Aóyov tijv eic êvótnta ovvdgoury. In 
Oratio ad Theodosium, ACO 1.1.1, 53?!, this sentence has been replaced by: “we believe 
that the temple that was united with the Word was animated with a rational soul”. The 
idea of a concurrence of ‘a perfect man’ and the Word leads too easily to a conception 
of two Sons. 

79 Ibid., 693b: yuy dé fj eia, tv zxoóc abtTOV hayotoa ovvóoourv te xoi Évootv. 
In a similar way, Cyril calls Christ's flesh ‘divine’ in Contra Nestorium, ACO 1.1.6, 4699, 
explaining that by this he means that the flesh has become the Word's own: just as the 
flesh of a man is called ‘human’, so the flesh of God the Word may be called ‘divine’ 
(see also section 6.2.2). By ‘the divine soul’, then, Cyril means that the soul belongs to 
the divine Son, not that Christ's soul is different by nature than any other human soul. 
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or of “the body which is united to him". In Oratio ad Theodosium, he 
has removed the phrase ‘a perfect man’, but the words ‘soul’ and ‘body’ 
remain (although he has dropped the adjective ‘divine’, which is open 
to misunderstanding). It is also possible, then, that the human qois 
that is mentioned as an element of the union is an INDIVIDUAL NATURE. 

Also when the view is discussed that the Word of God changed 
into the nature of bones, nerves and flesh, it is the essence which is 
referred to, not the existence (679b). In his refutation, A applies the 
word gvotg both to the Word and to the flesh. They think that the 
nature of the Word has changed into earthly flesh, but the nature of 
God 1s fixed in its own goods and has an unshakeable permanence, 
while the created nature suffers alteration (683ab). From the more 
general expressions ‘the nature of God’ and ‘the created nature’ we 
may conclude that here püoıg denotes a COMMON NATURE rather than 
an INDIVIDUAL NATURE. This is corroborated by the fact that it is in 
the course of his argumentation against this second heterodox view 
that Cyril employs the cognates of ovoia in parallel with those of 
qvoic.?! 

Four times Cyril speaks explicitly about ‘the human nature’. The first 
two instances occur within the same argumentation (690d—691a). If the 
Only-Begotten had no other reason for the incarnation than to become 
visible for humankind, and he did not add anything else to the human 
nature (t Avdowreia qvosy, then it would be better to hold the view of 
the Docetists. And if the Logos was of no use to the human nature (tijv 
av8ewsov qvo) when he became flesh, would it not be better that he 
would be freed from the impurity of the flesh? In both cases ‘the human 
nature’ may either stand for the COMMON NATURE of humanity, or for the 
whole human race. In the third instance, the kenosis is described as the 
descent of the eternal Son “into the human nature (eig thv àvüoozov 
qvow)", which is best understood as ‘into the human race’ (696b). ‘The 
fourth and final occurrence concerns a comment on Hebr. 13:8, “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and today and forever”. Cyril asks how 
the human nature (fj dvdewnov pots) could be immutable and have 
continuity of identity, although it is subject to change, especially change 
from non-being into being and life (710c). Here, qvotc does not refer 
to the whole race, but rather to the COMMON NATURE of humankind, or 
possibly to the human INDIVIDUAL NATURE of Jesus Christ. 


90 Thid., 708c: tod évwðévtos abtH OMpatos. 


9! See nn. 42-44. 
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A few occurrences of the word tots deserve special attention. First, 
the one in which being called ‘Lord of glory’ is said to be a privilege 
that must be ascribed to the nature (qvos) which reigns over all (697d). 
This is similar to those instances in the Dialogues on the Trinity in which 
‘the divine nature’ is virtually interchangeable with *God'.? Here, it 
can be understood in the same way: it 1s a privilege of God, who reigns 
over all. A second special case concerns a comment on Acts 2:31: “his 
soul was not left in Hades". According to Cyril, the apostle Peter does 
not say here that it was the nature (gúow) which cannot be grasped by 
death, “that is, the divinity (deörnta) of the Only-Begotten”, which was 
brought back from the inner parts of the earth (693a), but rather the 
soul united to the Word, for by nature the Word fills all things, so there 
would be nothing astounding in the Word not remaining in Hades. 
There is a reference to a natural property (immortality) and also to a 
concreteness (being brought back); in the following sentence he even 
switches to “the Word", who does not remain in Hades. This suggests 
that here q*otc denotes the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Word. One 
may wonder, however, whether the concept of an INDIVIDUAL NATURE of 
the Word has a place in Cyril’s trinitarian theology, as he has developed 
it in his anti-Arian writings. For there the word qois is employed for 
what Father, Son and holy Spirit have in common, and he emphasizes 
that there is only one divine vows. There is, then, a tension in Cyril’s 
usage of the term here, which he does not seem to have been aware of. 

In a third instance in which the word qoi is used in an unusual 
way, Cyril writes: “The nature (qvoic) of the Word, having assumed 
(noookaßovoo) that which is human, ..., preserves his God-befitting 
reputation" (701d). Here, again, we find the combination of a nat- 
ural property (his God-befitting reputation) and concreteness (having 
assumed that which is human). Where Cyril normally says that ‘the 
Word’ assumes, he has probably replaced it by ‘the nature of the Word? 
here, because he wants to emphasize that his divine nature is not 
altered by the incarnation, that it still bears the same glory, and that, 
therefore, the Word is worthy of adoration, also after having become 
man. With respect to the specific meaning of the term vots in this sen- 
tence, similar comments may be made as in the previous case: it seems 
that mvotc indicates the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Word, but that 
raises questions regarding Cyril’s trinitarian theology. 


#2 See chapter 3, nn. 141-143. 
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Is Lebon's interpretation (see section 4.4.1) a better one in these 
two Instances: @Voıg is synonymous with $zóoraot; and medownov 
and denotes individual existence, without any reference to the essence 
involved, it is a SEPARATE REALITY? Although in both passages ‘the 
nature of the Word’ may be replaced by ‘the Word’ as the subject of the 
concrete verb, an understanding of pboıs as a SEPARATE REALITY does 
not do justice to the references to natural properties, which are relevant 
to Cyril’s argumentation in both cases. It is these divine properties 
that the archbishop wants to emphasize. They are the reason that it 
is the soul, rather than the divine Word, which is said to be brought 
back from Hades, and that the Word is still to be adored after the 
incarnation. A meaning of qvoig that includes this reference to the 
natural properties—such as INDIVIDUAL NATURE— better fits the context. 

We find a fourth special case of the use of qvoic in a description of 
the communication of idioms: 


It may be seen, then, that he [the Word] grants the glory of the God- 
befitting operation (£veoyeiac) to his own flesh, while, on the other 
hand, he appropriates the things of the flesh, and as it were somehow, 
according to the economic union, places them round his own nature (xij 
idia meoutidévta qvos (707ab). 


In Cyril’s metaphysics properties are attached to, exist in or lie round a 
substance, a nature, or an individual being (see section 3.2.2). By stating 
that the Word places the properties of the flesh “round his own nature”, 
Cyril emphasizes the union of the divine Son with his flesh; we will 
return to this in section 5.3.3. It is clear that in this case plots cannot 
denote the COMMON NATURE of the Godhead, since it is only the Son 
who became man. It is most likely that here, too, @votc indicates the 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Logos, although in this case there is no direct 
reference to his natural properties and, therefore, SEPARATE REALITY 
might be possible as well. 

It may still be added that derivatives of qvowóc,? ús! and 
meqpuxévat have meanings similar to those in the trinitarian works. 


83 On the Incarnation, 700a (the opposition between qvouxóc and xatà yáow, twice), 
700d (‘natural property’; see section 5.3.2.5), 692c (here, qvov«& does have a different 
meaning: it refers to ‘physical’, that is, bodily ailments). 

9* Words derived from qsw are used to denote that the Word is born from the 
Father (679b, 682d, 702c, 707a), from the Father as God and from the virgin as man 
(695b), and out of the seed of David (6959). 

85 The term zeqvxóc occurs three times in the sense of ‘naturally, by nature’: ibid., 


683c, 684b, 694b. 
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5.3.2.4. Todowsov 


Although we encounter the word neöownov relatively few times in On 
the Incarnation, the term plays an interesting role in Cyril of Alexandria's 
developing christological terminology, so that it is worthwhile to study 
the occurrences in some detail. 

At the very beginning of his refutation of those who divide Christ 
into two, he employs the word dinoöownov: “Do not divide Emmanuel 
for me, nor, separating him into a man by himself (ióv«óc) and into God 
the Word, represent him to us as denoting two persons (Swtedcmmov)” 
(694e). De Durand suggests that óvxoóoozov might indicate a slightly 
weaker division than ‘two zoóoozo'. He refers to a passage in Oratio 
ad augustas, where the same adjective is used with regard to biblical 
language.” ‘There, Cyril writes: often, with regard to one person our 
way of speaking introduces two persons." The archbishop opposes 
reality and speech. Although in reality there is only one person, we 
speak as if there are two: a man and his spirit, or a man's heart and 
his spirit. There is one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON, but we speak of two 
GRAMMATICAL PERSONS, who seem to have an external relationship to 
one another. The word dineöownov, then, does not seem to express a 
‘slightly weaker’ division than ‘two zoóooza', but the two expressions 
rather seem to be identical. Just as he does in his Commentary on 
John,” in On the Incarnation Cyril rejects a division of Christ into two 
7000070. 

The only other place in the treatise where we find the term zoóo- 
wstov is in a discussion round 2 Cor. 4:6: God shone in our hearts to 
enlighten us with the knowledge of his glory in the face (èv noooczQ9) 
of Jesus Christ (702c-703c). Besides the quotation of the biblical verse 
the phrase èv me0ommw is employed four times. Although most of the 
modern Bible translations render ng60wnov in this verse by ‘face’, it is 
doubtful whether Cyril of Alexandria understood it in this way. Once, 
he virtually repeats the statement in the verse, but in the other three 
cases he links the phrase àv neo0@nw with faith: 


I. The faith is not directed at one of us, at a man, but at him who is 
God truly and by nature &v mooowny Xotorob. 


86 De Durand, SC 97, 241, n. 2. 

97 Oratio ad augustas, ACO 1.1.5, 377° ?!: è’ vòs 8& noooómov zxtoXAdouc óutoóooztov 
iv etopégetat Adyou oyňua. See section 7.4.2.3. 

88 See chapter 3, nn. 312 and 313. 
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2. Christ directs the faith to the nature of the Godhead, ws èv 
zooooO7t0 IIaroóc. 

3. You could learn in another way that he [Christ] does not reject 
the faith, but that he accepts it without separation and distinction 
wes £v iiw xoooozo, also when he has become flesh.?? 


Since he also speaks of the zoóocomov of the Father, it is clear that 
at least once he does not mean ‘face’ in a literal sense. Neither is it 
plausible that in the second case it would mean ‘the representative 
of the Father’, as de Durand has it, since representation is indicated 
by Cyril through the expression ç èx mooownov. It is more likely 
that Cyril understands te@dommov as ‘person’, PERSON, in this case an 
ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. And the person of Christ is both God and man, 
but in this person the faith 1s directed, not at a man, but at him who 1s 
God. Cyril lets Christ say: 


You who put your faith in myself, who is seen in the flesh, should know 
that you have not believed in a mere man, but in the Father himself, 
through me, who is equal and indistinguishable in all things (703bc). 


Through himself, then, Christ directs our faith to the divine nature in 
the person of the Father. 

Cyril speaks of seeing Christ and quotes parts of John 14:9, 12:45 
and 9:37, but he does not link this directly to the word zoóoomov. 
He explains that the divine imprint is not bodily, but that it exists in 
God-befitang power and glory. Christ wished that his hearers rose to 
thoughts about himself (èm? avt®), while the visible body somewhat 
diminished him (702€). The body diminishes his divine glory, but this 
glory nevertheless shines through in his deeds (Cyril quotes John 10:37- 
38a: believe my works; 703a) Therefore, when he writes that the 
enlightenment shone through (öwXaune), he does not say that it shone 
through the—bodily—face (neoownov) of Christ, but that it shone in 
the person (£v 190007109) of Christ (702d). 


*9 De Durand, SC 97, 264—267, renders the expressions by: “Dieu dont par nature et 
en toute vérité le Christ nous présente le visage" (qoe xai dAnd@g, however, is linked 
by tov to Oedv); “en représentant du Père qu'il est” (we have seen in section 3.5 that 
Cyril rather uses the expression óc &x ng00Wnov to indicate representation); and “a son 
personnage véritable", resp. 
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5.3.2.5. "Ió.oc 


Just as in the trinitarian writings, ióvoc and its derivatives are used 
for that which is common as well as for that which is particular. The 
phrase ‘one’s own nature (ióta @totc) occurs quite regularly usually 
in reference to natural properties, and, therefore, indicating something 
which the being in question has in common with other beings of the 
same nature. It 1s applied to the Word, whose *own nature' is his divine 
nature,” to ‘that which is divine’, and to created beings.? Also the 
Word’s ‘own glory’, that is, his divine glory, which he has in common 
with the Father and the Spirit, is mentioned a few times.? And the 
natural relationship between the Spirit and the Word is expressed in 
that he is called the Son’s ‘own’ Spirit.” All the natural properties 
together are referred to by tölörng pvo.” 

On the other hand, the Word ‘makes his own’ the flesh, the body, the 
soul.” They are then called his ‘own’ flesh, body or soul.” That which 
has been assumed is not ‘foreign to him (dAAöTgLoV avtot)’, but truly his 
own (696c). Here, iétog denotes particularity. This is also the case when 
Cyril speaks of Christ's ‘own existence’ (685d), his ‘own hypostasis? 
(694d), or his ‘own person’ (703c). The adverb téia occurs once and 
then means ‘individually’ or ‘separately’. The term ióv«óg indicates 
specificity in a broad spectrum of applications. It may indicate separate 
individuality? When the Word “with the flesh and in the form of a 
slave" is said to be truly uovaóvxóg te «oi iômõç the Father's Son (705d), 
uovadixas denotes that the Word with the flesh is one entity, and tdin@c 
emphasizes that this one entity is the Father's own Son. However, when 
Hermias is advised to observe in Jesus Christ the antiquity that belongs 
ida to the Word, it is precisely not the separate individuality of the 


99 On the Incarnation, 683c, 684e, 690a, 691d, 706d, 710b, 711b. 

9! Ibid., 690d (tò Yeiov). 

9? Ibid., 684c (the flesh), 690a (a perfect man), 707a (the man who the Word has 
become; see n. 72), 708c (the earthly flesh). 

93 Ibid., 695c, 700b, 7o1d. 

9t Thid., 706a, 706cd, 707a. 

95 Ibid., 700d. See also section 3.6. 

96 Ibid., 691d, 703c, 707b, 712bc. In his description of the Apollinarian view, B also 
uses this language: 679d. 

97 Ibid., 692c, 693d, 707b, 708b, 710d, 711b. 

98 Thid., 680a: idia whévteg xai àvap£ooc. 

99 Ibid., 686a: iöin@g où% bpeotyxdta (see n. 54); 694e: unde dlioräsg eic Gvdowmov 
idixc xai... 
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Word which is meant. Rather, that which specifically belongs to the 
divine Word, and not to his humanity,— his pre-existence—is attributed 
to Christ—the Word made man—because of the economic union.!°° 
And when iöıxög is placed side by side with qvos it signifies what is 
specific for the Son, while púosı points to the attributes which the Son 
has in common with the Father and the Spirit.!"! 

We have already come across the communication of idioms in the 
sense that both the divine and the human properties are attributed to 
one subject, and that, therefore, the Son of Man may be said to have 
come down from heaven (see section 4.3.4). In On the Incarnation, we 
find the same references to John 3:13 and 6:62 (708ab), but also other 
examples. Insofar as he is God, he is the Lord of glory, but insofar as 
he has become man he asks: “Father, glorify your Son" (702a). Being 
consubstantial with the Father the Son has the Spirit as his own, 
but he is said to receive the Spirit, when he has become man (7072). 
And although he is life because of his birth from the living Father, 
he is said to be made alive with us (707a). We find these paradoxical 
statements sometimes in a condensed form: “For the bodiless one has 
become visible, and he who cannot be touched has become tangible" 
(712b). 

In this treatise, Cyril of Alexandria also uses the term tétov to 
describe the exchange of properties. Just as in Christ ‘being called 
only-begotten’ has become a property (ov) of the humanity, because 
it has been united to the Word according to the economic coming 
together, so ‘being said to be among many brothers’ and ‘being called 
first-born’ have become a property (iétov) of the Word because he has 
been united to the flesh.! Cyril does not say that ‘being only-begotten 
(tò eivat uovoyevric) has become a property of Christ's humanity, but 
‘being called only-begotten (to uovoyevécy, and similarly for the other 
properties. The exchange of properties that he mentions here is not an 
ontological exchange, but it is a matter of linguistics. At the ontological 
level there is a union of the only-begotten Word with humanity, by 
which he has become a man who is the first-born among many 
brothers. 


100 Thid., 711d: “Ader dt oov èv Xovotó "Inoot xad’ Evmow oixovojuxi]v TO ivt tod 
Aöoyov meeoPvtatov. 

101 Thid., 709d; see n. 49. 

102 Thid., 700b: "Qoneg oov yéyovev luv TTS åvðowrótntos Ev XQLOTH TO uovoyevéc Sud 
TO Hvdotat TH Aóyo xatà obuBaow olmovoummv, otoc tStov TOD Adyou TO Ev ztoAAolc 
AdEAYoIg xai TO ztootóroxoc tà TO vWOdaL oaoxt. 
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Cyril also employs other words to describe the exchange. Antiquity 
must be attributed (àvaðetéov) to the Word, “also with the flesh", as 
to him who is God by nature, who is united to the flesh, and who 
customarily communicates (xowvonoıeiv) the things of his own (idiac) 
nature to his own (iôi) body (711b). In his Commentary on John, Cyril 
employs the verb xowomoiiv for the sharing of earthly wisdom by 
teaching, of a prerogative or a dignity of the Only-Begotten, and of 
spiritual goods by the Samaritan woman. It usually goes beyond the 
sharing of a name; something real 1s imparted. This is not to say, 
however, that in the particular example of ‘antiquity’ or pre-existence 
the flesh participates in such a way that it itself also becomes pre- 
existent. The Word, who was made man, existed before the ages, 
but he was born according to the flesh only in the last times (711de). 
And Cyril writes regularly that Christ received his flesh from the 
virgin. ^ 

In the context of the Eucharist, the communication of idioms re- 
celves a special importance for Cyril of Alexandria. When he has 
written that “it may be seen that he grants the glory of the God- 
befitting operation (&veoyeias) to his own flesh" (707ab), Cyril starts 
an elaboration on the Eucharist with several quotations from John 6. 
Christ has said that they who do not eat his flesh and drink his blood 
do not have life in themselves, and that he himself is the bread that 
has come down from heaven. Yet, on the one hand, it is not his flesh 
that has come down, and on the other hand, one cannot eat the Word. 
“But through thousands of words he is seen to gather both [the Word 
and the flesh] into one (év) and, as it were, to mingle the properties 
(töıwuaro) of the natures with each other" (708a). It should be noted 
that he does not say here that the natures are mingled, but rather the 
properties of the natures. He writes that Christ calls his own flesh 
life-giving, but he comments that, as far as its own nature is concerned 
(oov Nxev eic iðiav qow), the flesh cannot give life. It is only life-giving 


103 [n Jo. Lg, vol. 1, 110 (74a); L.16, vol. 1, 159 (107a); IL.2, vol. 1, 242 (162c); IL.5, vol. 1, 
288 (194b). 

104 E.g., On the Incarnation, 708a: ‘Is it not correct to say that the flesh did not descend 
from the heavens, but was from (èx) the virgin, according to the Scriptures?’ 

105 In the earlier Festal Letter 8 (SC 392, 1007) for the year 420, Cyril writes about a 
mixture (àvéáxoaotc), which seems to be a mixture of the two elements. And still in Festal 
Letter 17 for the year 429, he speaks of the Word who mingles his own nature with blood 
and flesh, although it is clear from the context that he does not have a tertium quid in 
mind (see section 5.4.2.2). 
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because of the union (xa évwow) with the living Word who is from 
heaven (708c). 

On two other occasions, the archbishop speaks in a similar way of 
the iöiwuora.!%® First, the incarnate Word “is composed (ovyxeiuevoc) 
by both human and super-human properties (iðwuaow) into one thing, 
which is in between". And he immediately adds a quotation from 
1 Tim. 2:5: He is “mediator of God and men”, explaining that also with 
the flesh the Word 1s God by nature, and truly man, though not a mere 
man like us. By ‘in between’, then, Cyril does not mean a tertium quid, 
which would imply ‘neither God nor man’, but both sets of properties 
remain intact; Christ is God and man. 

In the other instance where iôiwua appears in a similar context, Cyril 
expresses a conclusion based on 1John 1:1-2 in metaphysical language: 
the author all but gathers together (ovvayeigwv) the natures and leads 
the power of the properties (iétwudtwv) that belong to each nature 
into a confluence (moyaryxsıav).'® Here again, it is not the natures 
that flow together—an expression which looks like mingling—, but the 
properties; the natures are gathered together, which does not imply 
mingling. 


5.3.3. Christology 


On the Incarnation is not a treatise which gives a positive exposition of 
Cyril of Alexandria’s christology. It is a refutation of six ‘heterodox’ 
views. But from his argumentation against these other positions we 
do get a picture of his own understanding of the person of Christ. 
Just as we have seen in other writings, the basis for Cyril’s reasoning 
is Scripture. He quotes many verses, which for him form the final 
authority. But on this basis he reasons, utilizing the metaphysical 
terminology we have become acquainted with in the previous chapters. 


106 Besides these, there is only one other place in which we find the term idiopa, 
namely, On the Incarnation, 707a; see n. 72. 

107 Thid., Joge: åàvðowrivois Te ad xoi toig Into dvüoosov iSudpaowv eis Ev v TO WETAED 
ovyxeiuevoc. It does not say that the incarnate Word is composed ‘out of (èx) the two 
sorts of properties, which is the usual way of expressing the components, but Cyril uses 
a dative, here translated as ‘by’. When he does use &x he designates the components as 
“not divinity and flesh only [that is, body only]”, but “humanity [that is, including the 
soul] and divinity” (694de), or “humanity and divinity” (7022). 

108 Ibid., 712a: uovovovyi xoi ovvayeiowv tas Poets, xal moyáyxerav yov TOV Exatéog 
NOENÖVTWV iðwuátov THY Öbvanıv. 
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We find language which belongs to the kenotic model, but just as much, 
if not more, language which belongs to the composition model (see 
section 4.3.1). 

Not surprisingly Cyril repeatedly speaks of the Word who has 
become flesh or man. He is also said to exist in the form of God (6966), 
to have emptied himself,! to have come down," and to have assumed 
the form of a slave.!!! Cyril also writes that the Logos has assumed 
(Aaßeiv, also with the prefixes &va-, èm- and meoo-) the flesh,!!? the seed 
of Abraham (681c), that which is human,!? ‘being less’ (697e), and the 
birth according to the flesh (710b).!* And he emphasizes that the Word 
remained the same when he became man. Further, in section 5.3.2.5 
we have seen that he applies the language of appropriation and that 
he speaks of the Word's ‘own’ flesh, body and soul. All this fits in the 
kenotic or subject-attribute model. 

But the language of the composition model is richly present in 
the treatise as well. Especially the noun ‘union (évwots)’, the related 
participle ‘united (£vwdeis)’, and the infinitive ‘to have been united 
(mv@odan)’. The Word is said to be united to the flesh,!! but also the 
flesh to the Word (688b, 692e). In On the Incarnation, Cyril writes several 
times that the Logos 1s united to a perfect or a complete man, but 
in Oratio ad Theodosium he has rephrased it each time in such a way 
that the word ‘man’ no longer appears.!!° Undoubtedly, the reason for 
this alteration is that a union with a ‘man’ is too easily interpreted as 
an external connection, which 1s what Cyril wanted to refute in his 
writings against Nestorius. Further, instead of flesh, we also find that 
the body (693b, 708c), the soul (693b and d), the humanity (700b), and 
the temple (698bc) are united to the Word. In virtually all the cases 


109 Ibid., 682e; cf. 695c and 696d. 

110 fhid.. 691d (xataPeBnxws), 695c (xataportijoas), 696b (Rataßeßnxev). Similar terms 
occur in the description of the second heterodox view (684b), and in quotations from 
John 3:13 (708b) and 6:33, 51 (7076). 

11! Ibid., 681a, 694d, 705d. 

112 The phrase tiv dvahnpdetoav odexa is used by B in his description of the 
Apollinarian view (ibid., 679c; and in 6794 oua tò Avamngdev), but also by A in a 
reference to the Eucharist (707c). 

113 [hid., 696bc, 701d, 705b. 

114 In a quotation from those whom B accuses of teaching two Sons, we find twice 
the expression ‘having assumed a man’ (&vaaeiv dvdownov); ibid., 680ab. 

115 Ibid., 700b, 709c, 711b. 

116 [hid.. 688b, 690b, 692b. Cf. Oratio ad Theodosium, ACO 1.1.1, 52/5, 532* 75, 551%. CE 
also On the Incarnation, 690a with Oratio, 53?! . 
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the English preposition ‘to’ is a translation of the dative. Only once the 
Greek preposition ztoóc is used.!!” 

Besides ‘union’ and its cognates, other terms are employed to de- 
scribe the relationship between the Word and the human element: 
‘concurrence (ovvdgou)’,!!® ‘coming together (o$vo8og),!? ‘to have 
come together (ovvevnvexdau’,'?? ‘to be composed (ovyxetobat)’,'! and 
‘composed (ovyxeiuevoc)’.!?? And the divine element is not always indi- 
cated by ‘the Word’ or ‘the Son’, but Christ is also said to be composed 
of humanity and divinity. Once, Cyril explicitly speaks of “unequal and 
dissimilar natures”, while a second time, in “the concurrence of both”, 
the word ‘natures’ is implied by the context. As we have seen in section 
5.3.2, we find dyophysite language also in other places in the treatise, 
while the notion of ‘in contemplation only’ is absent. Further, qoi is 
never juxtaposed to ünöotaoıg as a synonym, but it is placed side by 
side with ovoia a few times. It may be added that the Word with his 
flesh is never called a q$ow. When Cyril speaks of ‘the qois of the 
Word’! or of the Word's ‘own q*oi',* he means the divine nature of 
the Logos, either the COMMON NATURE Or his INDIVIDUAL NATURE (whose 
mutual relationship raises questions regarding Cyril’s trinitarian theol- 
ogy). Jt may be concluded that there is no miaphysite language to be found in On 
the Incarnation. 


117 Ibid., 693b: wy, ó& Å Osa, thy zoóc adtOv Xoyobtoa ovvdgom te xai Évootw 
(see also n. 79). The reason that zoóc is added probably is the presence of the noun 
ovvöpoun before £vooic. Liébaert (1951), 201f., argues that the use of xoóc and similar 
prepositions indicates an active union or coming together, and that such expressions 
are practically another way of affirming the assumption of the flesh. In other words, 
they are not really part of the composition model, but they, too, belong to the subject- 
attribute model. De Durand, SC 97, 220f., n. 1, points out that in On the Incarnation 
there are several examples in which the Word and the assumed element are placed 
on the same level. I would add that another argument against Liébaert's suggestion is 
the fact that the flesh, etc., are not only said to be united to the Word, but also that, 
conversely, the Word is said to be united to the flesh, etc. Logically speaking, in the last 
instance, the flesh would be the active agent, if Liébaert's reasoning were correct. 

118 Thid., 688d, 690a, 693b, 695b, 701d. 

119 Ibid., 688d, 698a (in a remark by B). 

120 Thid., 690b (see also n. 117), 698c. 

121 [hid., 688c (composed out of the humanity and the Son). 

122 Thid., 694€, 702a, 709€ (sce n. 107). 

123 Ibid., 679e, 683a (in a description of the second heterodox view), 684a, Jord (see 
section 5.3.2.3). 

124 Thid., 684e (in a remark by B), 690a, 691d, 706d, 707b, 710b (said by B, approved 
of by A), 711b. 
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It should still be added that the terms mentioned or their cognates, 
especially ouvdeorg, abound in the description of the Apollinarian view 
in 689a and b,'? and also occur a few times in other places where this 
view is indicated." 

Cyril of Alexandria himself uses the anthropological analogy twice. 
In the first instance he writes that that which the Son has assumed is 
considered to be one (Ev) with him, just as the composition (odvdeow) 
of man, who is woven out of things dissimilar by nature," that is, soul 
and body, while both together are regarded as one man. And just as 
the whole man is sometimes called ‘flesh’ or ‘soul’, so the incarnate 
Son may be designated by his human properties (696c). In the second 
case, Cyril gives an exposition of the conversation between Jesus and 
the man born blind in John 9:35-38, where Jesus says that the man has 
seen the one in whom he is to believe. Cyril concludes that the divine 
Word designates himself by the visible body, and he asks how else he 
could be (àv ein) the flesh, if he himself is not regarded as that which 
is his own (ç aùtòç ozóoyov TO ïðrov adtot), according to the union 
(nad? Evwonv), just as is the case with us. For, he adds, if someone points 
out a man—out of soul and body—by his flesh only, he does not regard 
him as divided and imperfect (704a). In both cases, then, Cyril utilizes 
the analogy to demonstrate that the communication of idioms in the 
linguistic sense 1s valid: it is no problem to say that the Word can be 
seen after his incarnation, since he 1s one with his visible humanity, 
although he is and remains invisible in his divinity. 

‘The metaphors of a garment (neeißAnuo and póonua)! and a temple 
(vaóc; 698b, 712bc) are employed a few times in On the Incarnation. 
That the Word ‘puts on’ human nature as clothing returns in later 
works as well.” The word ‘temple’ is also found in references to 
the Apollinarian christological position (689b and e). In his initial 
presentation of this view, B says that they bind the Word together with 
the temple, that the Word inhabits (xatotxfjoat) it, making the body 


125 Hv@ota, ovvevodévta, oovüsotc (3), ovvitüsuev, ovvdedoaunxota. 

126 On the Incarnation, 689e (obvodoc), 690a (ovvóoour]). 

127 Thid., 696c: méthextar uev yao && àvouolov thv pbow. 

128 Thid., 693d (pognua), 703c (neoißAnuo) and 712b (negißAnua). In the description 
of the heterodox views, we find verbs related to clothing: ibid., 679a (mepogexe), 688b 
(Guupievvivtec), 690d (run£oyevo), 694d (humeoyxeto). 

129 We find it twice in Oratio ad augustas: 28°": “if he who is rich as God would 
not have put on (juxéoxeto) the nature which is poor"; 42!??*: the Word “put on 
(niuéoyero) the nature that was liable to death, that is, the [nature] like ours or the 
human [nature]”. 
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his own, but taking the place of the rational soul (679d). Because the 
terms ‘temple (vadc)’ and ‘to inhabit (xatovxijoat)’ are applied to Christ 
in Scripture (John 2:19-21 and Col. 1:19), Cyril freely uses them in 
works before 428, even in a context where he emphasizes that the 
incarnate Word should not be divided into two Christs.?! The Word 
is said to inhabit his own flesh or his body as a temple. But here, in 
On the Incarnation, he rejects the position that the divine Son would 
dwell in a man: “not as dwelling (katoırnoas) in a man, but as himself 
having become man by nature" (695c). Such a phrase, apparently, Cyril 
regards as too vulnerable to an interpretation that does not sufficiently 
express the ineffable union. As if this man and the Word would be two 
separate beings with an external relationship. 

Cyril’s use of the word neö0wnov is in line with what we have seen in 
the previous chapters. The meaning of the word is PERSON, and, just as 
in the Commentary on John he writes that Christ should not be separated 
into two zoóooza, he now warns that he should not be represented 
as denoting two persons (dinoöownov). And in relation to 2 Cor. 4:6 he 
speaks of the xoóooxnov of Christ, denoting by it the PERSON who is God 
and man at the same time. 

Especially from the passages where Cyril speaks of the iöıwuara, a 
picture emerges regarding his metaphysical understanding of the union 
(see the end of section 5.3.2.5). In the remainder of this study we will 
have to see whether this picture is compatible with the way in which 
he describes the union in the writings of the years 429 and 430. It is 
important to realise that the archbishop clearly distinguishes between, 
on the one hand, the substance or nature of a being and, on the other 
hand, the properties—whether natural properties such as propria or 
inseparable attributes, or separable accidents—which are attached to 
or lie round the substance, nature or individual being (see section 3.2.2). 
He speaks of the mingling or the flowing together of the properties, not 
of the Word and the flesh, not of the natures. 

Since Cyril uses metaphors of place, one might illustrate this view by 
the picture in figure 2. The natures have come together without being 
mixed, but the properties belonging to both natures now lie round the 
combination of the INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Word and the INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE of the flesh. This may be contrasted with two positions which 


130 "Thesaurus, 397D, 429B, 540CD. In Jo. IL.1, vol. 1, 212 (142e-143a); II.3, vol. 1, 250 
(167d); IL5, vol. 1, 316 (214b); IX, vol. 2, 402 (762e-763a); XI.ıo, vol. 2, 726 (9926). 
131 [n Jo. IV.3, vol. 1, 550f. (375d-376a). 
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Cyril rejects. First, one in which not just the properties, but also the 
natures themselves are mixed. This is shown in figure 3. It results in 
a tertium quid: according to Cyril’s metaphysics, Christ would then be 
neither fully God nor fully man, not both God and man. In the second 
rejected position, the natures are not mixed, but also the properties 
remain attached only to one of the natures. They do not lie round the 
combination of both natures, but each set of properties lies only round 
the nature they belong to, as is depicted in figure 4. This results in two 
Sons and Christs: each nature with its properties lying round it may 
be regarded as a separate person, and the two persons only have an 
external relationship with each other. 

This image is consistent with Cyril’s writing that the Word places the 
things of the flesh round his own nature, that is, round the INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE of the Word (707b). And it also explains his use of the communi- 
cation of idioms. Since the properties of the divine Word also lie round 
the individual human nature of Christ, it is possible to say that the 
property ‘has come down from heaven’ is attached to the man Jesus, or, 
as Scripture has it, that the Son of Man has come down from heaven. 
And conversely, since the human properties also lie round the individ- 
ual divine nature of the Word, it is possible to say that the property ‘has 
been crucified’ is attached to the Logos, or, as it is written in 1 Cor. 2:8, 
that the Lord of glory has been crucified. Cyril even goes so far as to 
say that the Word grants (yaguCduevov) the glory of the God-befitting 
operation (évegyeiac) to his own flesh (707ab). He explicitly states that 
the flesh 1s not life-giving in its own nature (708c). Thus, the source 
of this operation is and remains the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the 
Son—the natures are not mixed—, but by the grace of the union this 
operation is now also attached to the Word's own flesh. 

Once, the word zoóyuoxa, that is, REALITIES, is applied to indicate 
the elements that together constitute the incarnate Word: “confessing 
that one and the same Son has ineffably shone forth out of (£x) two 
realities into one thing, which is out of (8E) both of them".!? The 
preposition ‘out of’ (èx or &E) occurs in various other expressions that 
indicate the union of the Word and his humanity: the mediator 1s 


132 On the Incarnation, 713d: Eva. xai tov adtov ÖuoAoyoüvteg Yidv, èx Svoiv noayuátotv, 
eis Ev t tò && Apoiv Anogontwg exsequvóra. In Festal Letter 8, SC 372, 6*? (p. 100), 
Cyril already writes that a coming together (otvodoc) has taken place of two realities 
(noayuatwv) that are dissimilar by nature, divinity and humanity, and that Christ is one 


out of both. He there attributes this view to Athanasius. See chapter 8, n. 127. 
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composed out of the humanity and the Son (688c); the concurrence 
into unity out of a perfect man and the Word (6902); he is not just 
composed out of divinity and flesh only, but bound together out of 
two perfect things, humanity and divinity (694de); ineffably composed 
out of the worshipping humanity and the worshipped divinity (7022a).!? 
And it is also used for the soul and body out of (£x) which a perfect 
man is composed.?' It is nowhere added that this ‘out of’ is in 
contemplation only. It seems that at least at this stage, Cyril employs 
the preposition without thinking it through: does the use of ‘out of" 
imply that the elements mentioned existed in reality before the union; if 
this 1s implied, should it, therefore, be added that it is in contemplation 
only; or do the elements indeed exist before the union (for example, the 
COMMON NATURE of humanity and the Word of God); or should ‘out of? 
be understood in the sense of ‘in’, just as one can say in English: ‘a man 
consists of a body and a soul’, and does it refer to the situation after the 
union? In On the Incarnation, it is not quite clear what Cyril’s position on 
these issues 1s, and it 1s probably best to leave them unanswered until 
we have investigated other christological writings. 

Besides his faithfulness to Scripture, another important reason for 
Cyril of Alexandria’s christological position is soteriological. In response 
to the Docetists, he argues that, if the incarnation was a mere appear- 
ance he cannot help those who are tempted, since he did not suffer 
himself when he was tempted (681cd; Hebr. 2:18). If he was not mani- 
fested in real flesh, how can he have died and been raised again? Then 
our faith is emptied (6816). Over against those who teach that the Word 
was transformed into the nature of the flesh, A quotes Hebr. 2:14f:: 
Since 


the children have shared in blood and flesh, he too participated in them, 
in order that through his death he would destroy him who has the power 
over death, that is, the devil, and liberate those who were subject to the 
fear of death all their lives (6826-6832). 


And those who regard the Word before the incarnation as anhypostatic, 
he asks what is extraordinary about God's love if the Son he gave for 
us does not have his own existence. If the Word has not become flesh, 


133 In ibid., 688c, 690a and 702a, èx is repeated before the second element, for 
example: out of the humanity and out of the Son. The four occurrences given in the 
text are found in Cyril of Alexandria's own christological statements. Similar phrases 
are also found in the descriptions of various heterodox positions. 

134 Thid., 688b, 689e, 690b, 696c, 704a. 
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he did not endure the cross, he did not destroy the power of death, nor 
come to life again (688de). 

In his refutation of the Apollinarian view, Cyril goes into more detail 
about the soteriological goal (oxomóc; 690d) of the incarnation. The 
Word did not just give us a good example of the evangelical life; for 
that, it would have been sufficient if he had become visible, either by 
assuming a body only (and not a soul), or by merely appearing to be in 
a body, as the Docetists say. ‘That, however, would not have been of any 
use to us. No, he became a perfect man, in order to liberate the earthly 
body from corruption, and to give stability and strength to the human 
soul, so that it would be stronger than sin (691cd). Christ was the first 
man in whom this was the case, and he transmits the incorruptibility 
of the body and the stability of the soul to the whole human race by 
participation and by grace (691e-692a). Though both these aspects of 
salvation could also be described in terms of deification, Cyril does not 
employ this terminology here. He does add another aspect: Christ paid 
(avtaotivvic) his own flesh as a gift, truly of equal value (Avragıov), 
for the flesh of all, and he made his soul a ransom (avttAvteov) for the 
soul of all, although he came to life again, being life by nature as God 
(692cd). 

When in the final lengthy part of the treatise Cyril denounces the 
separation of Christ into two Sons, he adds another reason for his 
christological position: Christ gives his flesh as food, and this can only 
be life-giving if it is united to the living Word (707c, 708c). And he ends 
with describing the benefit for those who confess one and the same 
Son out of two realities according to the highest union, in the words of 
1John 4:15: God remains in him, and he in God. 


5.4. FESTAL LETTER 17” 


Cyril of Alexandria’s seventeenth Festal Letter, for the year 429, probably 
written at the end of 428, is generally regarded as his first work in 
the Nestorian controversy. He does not mention Nestorius by name, 
nor can we find the title deotöxog in this work, but most of the letter 


135 The critical text and a French translation can be found in Cyrille d'Alexandrie, 
Lettres Festales XII-XVII (SC 434), 251-299. References are to the chapters and line 
numbers from this edition. See also PG 77, 768-789. A Dutch translation has been 
published in Costanza (1946), 45-66. 
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is devoted to christology, and especially to the affirmation that the 
incarnate Word is one, not two Sons, and that, therefore, Mary may 
be called the mother (ufo) of God. 


5.4.1. Summary of the Contents 


After a preliminary sentence, Cyril writes in the first chapter that 
he wants to encourage the faithful to lead a holy life, just as young 
wrestlers are urged on by their trainer. Chapter 2 starts with a quota- 
tion from Luke 22:7-12, in which Jesus sends two apostles to the city 
to prepare the Passover. T'hey are to follow a man with a jar of water. 
With a reference to this water, the archbishop exhorts the faithful that 
they should purify themselves and cleanse their souls from sins, adding 
a citation from Is. 1:16-18. He who lives like this may enter the upper 
room and celebrate the feast with Christ. 

Cyril then starts the christological part of his letter (2%) by describing 
the incarnation in subject-attribute terms, including language from 
John 1:14, and Phil. 2:6-8. He who is out of God by nature has come 
down and subjected himself to a voluntary kenosis. This 1s not to say 
that he abandoned the glory of his pre-existence. On the contrary, by 
remaining what he was, God, he enriched us by his poverty, and in 
himself he brought the human nature to a God-befitting dignity (297 99. 

But soon the archbishop adds terminology of the composition model 
to this: we bind the Word of God together with our nature into union, 
and weave them into one thing out of both, in order that he is not 
regarded simply as a God-bearing man, but as God made man (2999), 
He 1s not divided into a man separately and God, but although the 
nature of the concurring things is regarded as different, he is accepted 
as one Son. He is like a precious stone and its light, which are not to 
be separated, but which are regarded as one subject (ünoxeinevov) out 
of both. Likewise, he is regarded as a man like us and as God above us 
at the same time, and he 1s both only-begotten and first-born. 

From this, Cyril draws conclusions for the way Mary is to be called. 
Since even as a baby Christ retained the purity of the divinity, the virgin 
that bore him is not just mother (uńtno) of flesh and blood, but rather 
of the Lord and God who put on our likeness (2??!?5. He underlines 
this with Gal. 4:4: “God sent his Son, born of a woman, born under 
the law”. The Word of God, then, did not descend into a man who 
was born through a woman, as into the prophets. He dwelt among us, 
somehow as it were mixing his own nature with blood and flesh in a 
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God-befitting and ineffable way (2/69. And just as the flesh became 
his own, so also all the things that belong to the flesh, except sin. More 
than anything else, it belongs to the flesh to be born through a mother. 
But if we regard the divinity apart from the flesh, then it is without 
mother (åuńtwo; 2/5155. In the course of this argument, in a few brief 
remarks Cyril also denounces two other christological positions: the 
Apollinarian view (again without mentioning the Laodicean's name), 
and the view that Christ's divinity was called to a beginning of being, 
when he became man. 

In chapter 3, Cyril of Alexandria continues his argumentation. The 
virgin did not bear the naked divinity but rather the Word of God 
made man and united to the flesh. She who according to the flesh 
bore God, who appeared in the flesh on behalf of us, may be called 
mother of God (te Geo; 3°). The archbishop then quotes Is. 8:14 
and applies it to Christ (3!* °°). Isaiah must write down on a large tome 
words similar to the name of the son born of the prophetess. Cyril 
argues that just as the tome is large, so the mystery of Christ is great; 
and that the divinity by itself is indescribable, but that a human pen 
can write about the Word after he has become man. 

Then follows a brief exegesis of Luke 2:52: “And Jesus grew in 
wisdom and stature and grace before God and men” (39 79). It is not 
the Word of God who grew in wisdom, for he 1s the wisdom of God, 
Cyril writes. But neither should one ascribe this growth to ‘the man’, 
for that would imply a division of the one Christ into two. He 1s said 
to grow in wisdom in that he assumes the properties (tà iéia) of the 
humanity. 

Another question might be how the human nature could contain the 
majesty of the ineffable divinity for God said to Moses that no one 
shall see his face and live (39? *5). How this is possible is a mystery, but 
an illustration of it is given in the burning bush in Ex. 3:1-6a, which 
Cyril quotes in full (3?* !9. Just as the fire did not destroy the bush, 
so In Christ the majesty of his divinity has become bearable for our 
nature. According to our understanding, divinity and humanity could 
not come together into a natural unity (3?* 75, and yet, they did come 
together in Christ, and Emmanuel is one out of both. 


156 Here, Cyril applies the growth to the incarnate Word's humanity, that is, to his 
individual body and soul. He does this even more explicitly in On the Unity of Christ, 
SC 97, 759e-760c. See for a different interpretation of this verse, Thesaurus, 428B-429D, 
section 3.4.3, n. 226. 
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This leads the archbishop to a discussion of Christ's kingship (3/9? °°), 
which he continues in chapter 4 (4^ ?). God ruled over Israel through 
Moses and the prophets, but in the time of Samuel they asked for a 
human king. The Lord gave them Saul, although according to Hos. 
13:11 1t was in his anger that God gave them a king. Christ, however, 
is not king as a mere man, but as God who has appeared in humanity. 
His rule is not under God's wrath, but rather liberates us from our sins. 

With a reference to Rom. 1:23, the Alexandrian archbishop warns 
that we should not rank Christ as merely belonging to our nature, but 
preserve for the human nature the inseparable union with the Word, 
in order that we worship him as God (4?**$. We honour him because 
as God he has become man. And he did this in order to make the 
corruptible body incorruptible. For just as iron takes on the colour of 
the fire in which it is held, and is in labour of its power, so the nature of 
the flesh has become stronger than corruption, after it has received the 
life-giving Word of God (4% 79. 

Christ calls all to the light through his teaching and through his 
miracles. And he freely gave up his own soul, in order to preach to 
the imprisoned spirits in Hades (1Peter 3:19). In the brief chapter 5 
(^79. Cyril exhorts the faithful once more to be obedient to the one 
who bought them with a price, and to care for those in need, for that 
is fasting in purity. And after giving the dates for Lent, Easter, and 
Pentecost, he ends with a doxology. 


5.4.2. Terminology 


5.4.2.1. Ovaía, oztóotaotc, TOOOWNOV 


It is striking that ovoia, oz60xaotc, Tedownov, and their cognates hardly 
appear in Festal Letter 17. There are only two places where such a 
word is found, and neither is of relevance for Cyril of Alexandria's 
christological terminology. Once, the divine Son is said to be coexistent 
(ovvugeornawg) with his eternal Father (29). And elsewhere, the word 
EdOWROV occurs in a scriptural quotation, where it means ‘face’: *No- 
one shall see my [God's] face and live’ (Ex. 33:20; 39. The reason for 
this lack of technical terms probably has to do with the audience of the 
Festal Letters: it is not just fellow-bishops and theologians, but also less 
educated clergy and monks. 
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5.4.2.2. voi 


®votcs and related terms, on the other hand, occur frequently. First, we 
have the well-known phrases xarà qoi and qos, used to indicate 
that the Word, Emmanuel, Christ is ‘God by nature" or ‘life by 
nature’ (49), and that the Word is ‘out of God by nature’.'** Also, ‘he 
who is God by nature’ says that no-one shall see him and live (3°! *)). 
As has been argued before, a reference to the secondary substance 
is implied, and to the process by which this secondary substance is 
handed down from the Father to the Son. And when in Christ God 
is said to render his own nature bearable, even to the weakest (397 *9), 
Cyril refers to the natural properties that are attached to the divine 
substance, he does not refer to Christ's separate existence. 

We find a similar usage of the word qois in relation to birds (19 9), 
Some fly high according to the law of their nature (vóuo dqvosoc), 
others are also aquatic. Their nature marks each in a different way, 
and by the art of the creator their genus (to yévoc) is broadened into 
a blooming class of colours. It is clear that here, too, @votc is related 
to the secondary substance, and not at all to SEPARATE REALITY. The 
nature of the birds determines what sort of animal they are. 

The notion of secondary substance, and with it that of natural 
properties, 1s also present when Cyril writes that two properties which 
conflict with each other by nature (vij qvos cannot exist together in the 
same being (2? ®®); that a baby cannot yet discern the nature of things 
(vOv noayudrwv tàs qvosic), that is, whether they are right or wrong 
(22* 99: and that Christ should be regarded as higher than the created 
nature (4*9). And it is present in the adjective qvovxóc when the Father 
is said not to ban his own Son from the [divine] natural privileges that 
inhere him, when he has come in the flesh.'* 

If we move to contexts in which both the divine and the human ele- 
ments in the incarnation are mentioned in relation to or in comparison 
with each other, then we find one instance of a dyophysite considera- 
tion, although the word qois is employed in the singular: “the nature 
of the things that have concurred into unity is thought to be differ- 
ent" (2/05 197), In such a comparison q$otg must once more indicate the 


137 Festal Letter 17, 2130, 951, 361, 464, 481, 

138. Thid., 265-66, 991.92 128, 

139 Thid., 1*5: yode 8& GAAov GAO Å qiotc. 

140 Thid., 991799: tõv &vóvrov av quovcov GEvwudtov. 
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secondary substance. It is interesting that in most of the other cases, 
the term qois is used, not for the divine, but for the human element. 
So Cyril writes that—presumably in our thinking—we are "binding 
together into unity the Word born out of God with our nature" (qoos 
th xa? fc; 2? 9. And the divinity of the Word “is woven together 
with the flesh or our nature, which 1s perfect according to its own prin- 
ciple”.'*! Several other examples could be added.!'? 

In chapter 2 Cyril says that in himself Christ “brought the human 
nature (ts avdowmetag púoswc) to a God-befitting dignity" (2? 9. In a 
note, Meunier states that this "concerns the human nature in general, 
which receives its salvation in Christ, not the individual nature of 
Christ, an expression which one never finds in Cyril”,'# a view which 
he had already presented in his book Le Christ de Cyrille d'Alexandrie. * 
It seems indeed reasonable to interpret ‘the human nature’ in this 
instance as the human nature in general, which in this particular case 
probably refers to the human COMMON NATURE, not all human beings 
combined. 

We have, however, seen that when it comes to salvation Cyril regu- 
larly uses the notion of ‘in Christ first’, and that there is an interplay 
of Christ's individual humanity and human nature in general (see sec- 
tion 3.4.4). In another instance in the same chapter, then, it is more 
likely that qvos ti Rad” dc denotes the human INDIVIDUAL NATURE of 
Christ: he was “allowing the nature like ours to move (£oyeotou) accord- 
ing to its own laws, while at the same time preserving the purity of the 
divinity” (27975. Here, this moving according to its own laws refers 
to Christ's personal knowledge of right and wrong as a human being, 
not to any property of human nature in general. This is a clear and first 


141 Ibid., 2151-152; Avanıexdeioa oagxi yovv ti xad’ fju&c pboeı, tedeing &xovor xatà 
tov LOLOV AOYOV. 

142 In ibid., 38081, Cyril asks “how the human nature (fj àv8oóxov qvoic) contained 
the majesty of the ineffable divinity”. And he comes to the conclusion that “just as the 
fire became bearable for the bush, so the majesty of the divinity for the nature like 
ours” (vij xo^ Nuäg qos; 3/29 172. Further down, the archbishop argues that if the 
Word “would not have come together into union with our nature (ti xa fjuác Poet)”, 
our situation would not have improved (3!^* 9). And in the fourth chapter, he warns 
that we should not rank Christ as simply “belonging to our nature (vij «o^ Huds qvos, 
but we should preserve for the human nature (tij dvdowneia qos) the inseparable 
union” with the Word (44145). And in a final instance he writes that having received the 
Word, “the nature of the flesh" was made stronger than corruption (4?! 79. 

143 Meunier, SC 434, 266, n. 2. 

14t See section 4.4.8, esp. n. 197. 
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example of Cyril’s willingness to attribute particular actions (Eoxeodaı) to Christ's 
individual human nature, as long as its union with the Word is unambiguously 
maintained. 

In most of the cases where qois is employed for the human element 
in the incarnation, it may indeed be regarded as human nature in 
general, as the human COMMON NATURE, with which the Word is bound 
or woven together, or has come together. It 1s not stated explicitly, but 
it would be in line with Cyri's christology as we have come across 
it in the previous chapters, to add: this union of the Word with the 
human COMMON NATURE results in an individual man, in whom the 
salvation takes place first, and from whom it is transferred to the rest of 
humankind. 

Only once the divine element is indicated by the word qvou in a 
sentence where both elements are mentioned in their relation to one 
another: “For he has dwelt among us, as it were somehow mingling 
(&vaxtevec) his own nature with blood and flesh, in a God-befitting and 
ineffable way” (2146-148), It is somewhat surprising to see Cyril apply the 
verb ‘to mingle’ again to the union of the Word's nature with blood 
and flesh, after the distinction he makes in On the Incarnation between a 
coming together of the natures and a mingling of their properties. But 
it 1s clear from what follows that he does not intend a tertium quid, when 
he emphasizes that the divinity of the Word accepts a birth like ours 
without disgrace and in no way being injured “with respect to being 
what it is” (27? 7. In other words, the Word's divine nature and his 
divine natural properties are not at all changed or impaired as a result 
of this ‘mingling’.!' 

Another interesting phrase which Cyril applies to the union of the 
Word with his flesh is ‘natural unity’: 


Therefore, as far as our understanding and our words are concerned, 
divinity and humanity could not come together into a natural unity 
(evotnta qvour]v) and yet, they did come together in Christ, and 
Emmanuel is one out of both (3/25 129), 


When the expression ‘natural unity’ is employed in the Dialogues on the 
Trinity, it always refers to the relationship between the hypostases of the 
Trinity: though they are distinct with respect to hypostasis, they are one 


145 That Cyril does not always use the verb àvaxiovàv (and its equivalents) in the 
technical sense of ‘to mix’ (as water and wine are mixed) is quite clear from Jn Jo. XI.9, 
vol. 2, 69770 °3 (972a), where he speaks of the disciples being mingled (àvoxapvauévovc) 
in soul and spirit and in the bond of peace and mutual love. See also chapter 6, n. 42. 
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with respect to nature. This same usage is found several times in the 
Commentary on John, where also the spiritual unity of the believers is 
said to be an image of the natural unity of the three divine hypostases.!* 
And once, Cyril calls the natural properties of two individual men, Paul 
and Peter, “bound into a natural unity".!? In all these examples from 
before the Nestorian controversy the ‘natural unity’ is brought about by 
à COMMON NATURE. 

In the Thesaurus we once find a similar expression: the Word is 
naturally bound into unity with the Father.!” But in chapter 3 we have 
already come across a passage in this early work of Cyril’s where—just 
as here in festal Letter 17— natural unity’ is applied to the elements in 
Christ, ?! in which case the unity is not that of a COMMON NATURE, since 
the elements are different by nature. There is another passage in the 
Thesaurus which may shed some light on Cyril's understanding of this 
other type of ‘natural unity’. When explaining that the verb ‘to create’ 
does not always imply the beginning of a new substance, Cyril refers to 
Eph. 2:15 (“in order to create in himself one new man out of the two") 
and comments that Paul does not intend to say that “through Christ 
two men are re-created into a natural unity, as receiving a beginning of 
being".'? The archbishop opposes two ways of creating. One indicates 
the substance in that it points to the beginning of its being. This is 
certainly the case for creation out of nothing. The other indicates a 
change (ueté&otaotc) of an existing being. From the examples Cyril gives 
we may conclude that he has separable accidents in mind: (1) a people 
that changes from error to knowledge of God; (2) a heart which is 
cleansed; (3) the ‘two men’ denote that the Israelites and the Gentiles 
both receive a new understanding (yvoun). 

It seems, then, that in this context Cyril means by ‘natural unity? 
the coming together of two primary substances into a unity which is so 


116 Dial. Trin. I, 406a; IH, 475c and 476c; VIL, 634c, 641ab and 642d. 

147 [n Jo. XL5, vol. 2, 668! (952e); XL6, vol. 2, 675!" (957b). 

139 Thid., XI.g, vol. 2, 6977? ?9 (972ab); XLrr, vol. 2, 731?*?? (996b), 734 (997e—999b). 
On p. 735 (999d-9992) Cyril speaks of a ‘natural union (vois &vooseoc) between 
believers, because they all partake of the one body of Christ; they are oboowuot. 

149 Thid., IX.ı, vol. 2, 451191? (798a). 

150 "Thesaurus, 529A. In 141C, 201B and 201C the phrase ‘natural identity’ is applied 
to Father and Son. 

131 Ibid., 241D. See section 3.4.3, esp. n. 244. 

13? Ibid., 264B. It is part of a demonstration that Prov. 8:22 (“The Lord created me 
as the beginning of his ways”, LXX), as applied to Christ, does not mean that the 
substance of the Word has been created. 
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tight that it results in a new primary substance—which Cyril reckons 
to the first type of creation. Even if the two original substances already 
had their being it may be said that this new substance has a beginning 
of being because of the union. Such a natural unity Cyril denies for 
Paul's ‘new man’ in Eph. 2; this new man is not a new primary 
substance, but the phrase indicates that Jews and Gentiles share the 
same understanding, the same separable accident. Only a few months 
after Festal Letter 17 Cyril will apply the phrase ‘natural unity’ to the 
concurrence of body and soul in a man, in his Letter to the Monks,” 
which is also a coming together of two substances or natures, not a 
change in a substance or nature due to a separable accident. 

When the phrase ‘natural unity’ is applied to the incarnate Word it 
is, therefore, likely that Cyril implies by this two things: 


(1) Both elements out of which a new entity is formed belong to 
the (Aristotelian) category of substance. It is not the unity of one 
substance and an accident. 

(2) The new entity really is a unity, one single being, a SEPARATE REAL- 
ITY. It is not merely a matter of an external relationship between 
the two elements. But although the resulting entity belongs to the 
category of substance, this does not imply that it is one exemplar 
of a corresponding secondary substance. The incarnate Word 1s 
unique. 


'This leaves several other questions unanswered regarding the status of 
the human element before the incarnation. Of course, there is no doubt 
that the divine Word pre-existed the incarnation in Cyril's theology. 
And from his writings from before the Nestorian controversy we get 
the impression that Cyril regards the human COMMON NATURE, really 
existing, as the element that comes together with the Word, while the 
result of this union is that the Word also exists as an individual man. 
We will have to see whether this view is consistent with his writings 
from 429 onwards, and also what role the notion of ‘in contemplation 
only’ plays in this. 

Finally, it may be added that once again there are a few instances in 
which derivatives of pbeıv and aepuxévat are employed with the same 
meanings as were discussed in section 3.4.1.5* 


153 Ep. 1, ACO 1.1.1, 152. See section 5.5.2.2. 
151 Festal Letter 17, 299 °° (nepuxotog), 299 (pivra), 49997 (nequxóc). 
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5.4.2.3. Trog 


The word ióioc and its cognates present a familiar picture. Sometimes 
ióvoc indicates what is proper to a being by nature: the Word's own 
transcendence or majesty? our nature's own laws,^* the Son's own 
honours (4°). It is also used for the natural relationship between Father 
and Son: his own Son (2? 5, his own Father (2°). And tà iota is 
employed for all the natural properties of humanity (37%). Twice we 
find the expression ‘his own nature’ for the divinity of the Word, as 
distinct from his humanity.!”” On the other hand, tétog may denote that 
the Word has made his own the flesh and all that pertains to it, ^? and 
that it is now his own flesh (2!%), his own body (33, his own soul (4%). 
We encounter the adjective ióv«óg once in the sense of proper, fitting: 
a name fitting for God (3"°). And the corresponding adverb iöırüs, also 
once, to indicate individual, separate existence (37). The noun iôiwua 
is absent from this Festal Letter. 


5.4.3. Christology 


Although there are no explicit references to Nestorius, Constantinople, 
or Antioch in this letter, it is not surprising that it 1s generally regarded 
as Cyril of Alexandria's first writing pertaining to the Nestorian contro- 
versy. A large part of it is devoted to christology, especially to a refu- 
tation of a division of the one Christ into two Sons. And while the 
term Beotdxog is not mentioned, Cyril takes some time to exposit the 
view that the Word of God has been born from the virgin according to 
the flesh, and that she may, therefore, be called ‘mother of God (umo 
Oot)’. It seems that in the earliest stages of the controversy, Cyril was 
concerned with the underlying christological issues rather than with the 
title deotöxog as such, an epithet that he hardly used himself before 
429. 

He starts his discussion of christology with a brief description of the 
incarnation in subject-attribute terms, but apart from the recurring use 
of iétog (terminology that belongs to it), the composition model occurs 
more frequently in this letter: most often the noun ‘union’ (Évooig), 


155 Did., 286-87, 963. 

156 Thid., 2127128, also these laws’ own principles (Aöyov; 259). Cf. 2152, 
3 5 "y 5 

157 Thid., 2147; 988, 

138 [pig 2159-159, 575, 466, 
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but also ‘interweaving’ (ovundonnv; 2!) ‘coming together’ (o$voóoc; 
3°), the participles ‘having been united’ (évoOévro; 35*"7, “having 
concurred',"? ‘woven together','? and the well-known expression ‘one 
out of both ;'?' once the confusing phrase ‘having mingled’ is applied. °? 
It seems that Cyril regards the composition model a better tool to 
emphasize the unity in diversity of the incarnate Christ, over against 
the tendency to separate him into two distinct beings. 

lo describe the view of his opponents, Cyril employs verbs that 
indicate separation or division,'? adverbs that denote individuality 
and separate existence,'^' and the numeral ‘two’.' Also the adjectives 
‘mere’ (wıÄög) and ‘only’ (uóvoc) may express a view in which the union 
of the Word with his flesh is not properly confessed. We do not lower 
him to a mere humanity (2°), Cyril writes. The child was not just in a 
mere likeness to us (3). Christ should not be ranked as merely and only 
belonging to our nature (4? 9). And if he is regarded as a mere man 
(yós ... Avdomnog) like us, he cannot improve our situation (3/4* 19, 
The theme of the ‘mere man’ is also expressed in different ways. One 
should not think of Christ as simply a God-bearing man. The Word 
of God has not come down in a man who has been born through a 
woman, just as in the prophets (279 59). We do not serve a man, but 
God made man (37? 5). And Christ is not a king as a man like us, like 
Saul, but he reigns as the Word in human form (4?? 5. 

The issue of the attribution of actions and properties to the divinity 
and the humanity of Christ, whose role would grow during the con- 
troversy, is present in this letter as well. The growth in wisdom, stature 
and grace from Luke 2:52 should not be ascribed to ‘the man’ (v6 àv- 
Sema), for that would be nothing else than dividing the one Christ 
into two, according to Cyril (39 75). Instead, the Word has assumed the 
properties of the humanity because of the tight union and, therefore, 


159 [hid., 2106 (ovvdedoaunxdtov). Cf. 2115116 (ouvdedoaurxaor, and immediately be- 
fore that, but then in relation to the illustration of a precious stone and its light: 
ovvevnveyueva). 

160 Ihid., 215! (avamıexdeioo). Cf. 2° (dvanıexovteg), 299 (ovvdodvtes). 

161 Thid., 999 (eig Ev tu tò &E Augyoiv), 2!1? (about a precious stone and its light: Ev && 
Gory), 3126 (eig && Aupotv 6 Eunavovri). 

162 [hid.. 29148, See section 5.4.2.2. 

163 Ihid., 2109 (émutéuvew), 37? (Sweheiv), and in the example of a precious stone and its 
light, 2!!* (öuotavaı, and on the previous line the noun vou. 

164 Thid., 919* (ave uéooc), 3!?7 (ave. uéooc and iôxõs). 

165 [hid.. 37°: 8weAeiv eic 600 tov Eva Xovotóv. 

166 Thid., 9997100. iva wh Òs Avdownog AnA@g Deopogrjoag vootro. 
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he is said to grow in wisdom, although he is the wisdom of his Begetter 
(3779.17 For Cyril it is a matter of what later came to be called the 
communication of idioms. He does not put it as accurately as in On the 
Incarnation, but there is no reason to doubt that he would not mean the 
same thing: the humanity is and remains the source of its own proper- 
ties, but after the union these properties are also attached to the divine 
Word (see figure 2 in section 5.3.3). We have seen that the archbishop 
does not flinch from attributing an action to the human qois of Christ, 
as long as its union with the Word is secured: as God in humanity he 
allows the nature like ours (@voet ti «a^ fjudc) to move according to its 
own laws (25 ?*) and, therefore, the child did not yet know right from 
wrong. 

There is no miaphysite terminology to be found in Festal Letter 17. 
‘Natural unity’ is not a miaphysite phrase: it does not indicate the 
unity into one nature, but it indicates the union of two natures— 
two elements that belong to the Aristotelian category of substance— 
into one entity. The word qoi; usually has a meaning related to 
secondary substance, to essence and to the natural properties. Nowhere 
does it signify a SEPARATE REALITY. Moreover, when it is employed in 
a context where divinity and humanity are spoken of in their mutual 
relationship in Christ, it is normally the humanity which is indicated by 
the word úo, only once the divinity. This contradicts Lebon’s claim 
that, in his own christological language, Cyril of Alexandria never calls 
Christ's humanity a nature, a human nature.'? When ‘his own nature’ 
is employed for the Word, it is in contradistinction to ‘blood and flesh" 
(275518. and thus it indicates his divinity, his divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE, 
not the Word as a SEPARATE REALITY. And a statement like “the nature 
of the things that have concurred into unity is thought to be different” 
(2106107) belongs to a dyophysite rather than to a miaphysite way of 
thinking. 


197 Wessel (2004), 133, incorrectly adduces this passage for her claim that *Cyril could 
say only that Christ's advance and increase were merely apparent": “In his Festal letter 
for the year 430 [it should be 429; in the accompanying note, Wessel refers to Festal 
Letter 17, PG 77, 781A], Cyril had similarly said that Jesus’ progress in stature, wisdom, 
and grace did not render the Word of God wise by accession, for the Word was 
merely said to increase in Wisdom, in order that the Word may exhibit the properties 
appropriate to its human nature”. Cyril, however, does not speak of merely ‘exhibiting’ 
the properties, but of actually ‘assuming (&voAofov) them. The Word can be said to 
increase, because the human properties are ontologically—and not just apparently— 
attached to the (incarnate) Word because of the tight union. 

168 See chapter 4, n. 104. 
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The notion of ‘in contemplation only’ is absent from the Festal Letter. 
The verb voeiv (‘to regard’, ‘to think’) is frequent, as it is in many of 
Cyril’s writings, but the restriction ‘only’ is not added, while it is not just 
the coming together of the elements or their difference that is ‘thought’, 
but also their oneness.? And since Christ's oneness is certainly not 
‘in thought only’ according to the Alexandrian archbishop, one cannot 
simply suggest that ‘only’ is implied in cases where voeiv occurs without 
an explicit restriction like ‘only’. 


In her dissertation, Ruth Siddals refers to Cyril’s illustration of a 
precious stone and its light (275179) and regards it as comparable to that 
of the scented flower." She, however, fully concentrates her analysis 
on the latter analogy and, therefore, a discussion of her interpretation 
will be postponed until section 6.4.2.1, in which Cyril’s treatment of 
the scented flower in Contra Nestorium will be investigated. The passage 
on the precious stone in the Festal Letter is one of the few places 
in which the archbishop uses the word ünoxeinevov: “the subject is 
regarded as one out of both". Thought and reality are somewhat 
mixed up in Cyril’s argumentation, since he begins with a division in 
the mind and ends with a destruction of the beauty, when the stone 
and its light are separated, presumably in reality. The sentence with 
the word ünoxeiuevov stands in the middle. There is, however, no 
reference to predication, and therefore, oxoxe(uevov probably has the 
ontological meaning sEPARATE REALITY, rather than the grammatical 
meaning ‘subject of attribution’. While the stone and its light can be 
distinguished, they are one sEPARATE REALITY, and this illustrates the 
unity in diversity of the incarnate Word. 

Soteriology plays only a small role in this letter. There is a brief 
reference to it when Cyril starts his christological exposition: in Christ 
the human nature is brought to a God-befitting dignity and placed at 
the right hand of God (2). Elsewhere, he emphasizes that Christ 
is king, not as a mere man, but as the Word who has come together 
with our nature, and he adds that otherwise our situation would not 
have improved, while now we are said to be renewed to what is 


169 Festal Letter 17, 207: “he is admitted and regarded to be in one Son (eig Yiov Eva 
nagadexdeis xai voobuevog)”; 3131132: the Word is “regarded (voovuévo) as one (Ev) with 
his own flesh”. Cf. also 49 9: “as God”, Christ “should be regarded (vogiodm) as higher 
than the created nature". 

170 Siddals (1984), 137 and 232, nn. 81 and 88. 


171 Festal Letter 17, 211?*: mdi Ev €& ójqpoiv vosita tò Ünoxeluevov. 
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incomparably higher (3** °°), Somewhat further down, Cyril writes that 
we have been liberated from all our sins through faith, but he does 
not develop Christ's role in this (4? *). And towards the end of the 
letter he asks explicitly what the reason is for the incarnation (45). His 
first answer 1s that when the nature of the flesh received the life-giving 
Word, it became stronger than corruption, just as iron receives power 
when it is held in the fire. A second reason is that as the light of the 
world, he introduces into the minds of all the rays of true knowledge of 
God, thus calling them to the light, using both teachings and miracles. 
And he freely gave up his soul in order to preach to the imprisoned 
souls in Hades, so that he would be Lord over both the living and the 
dead. The language of deification 1s not applied. 


5.5. LETTER TO THE Monks'” 


Cyril of Alexandria's Letter to the Monks of Egypt shows another stage in 
the developing controversy, in comparison with Festal Letter 17. Although 
once again, neither Nestorius nor Constantinople are mentioned by 
name, the allusions to what was happening in the capital have become 
more obvious. While the title 9£o0vóxoc is absent from the Festal Letter, 
it features prominently in the Letter to the Monks. And there are other 
aspects of Nestorius's christology, as they can be found in the Constant- 
inopolitan archbishop's sermons that were circulating at the beginning 
of 429, which his Alexandrian colleague discusses disapprovingly.'? The 
Letter to the Monks may have been written in the month of February of 
that year. 


5.5.1. Summary of the Contents 


In the first two chapters, Cyril speaks to the monks who are involved 
in ascesis (&oxnotc) as their trainer. He quotes 2 Peter 1:5-8, according 
to which faith leads through various intermediary steps to love, and he 
adds that above everything else there must be an unadulterated faith 


U? Ep. 1 (CPG 5301; PG 77, 9-40). The critical text can be found in ACO L.1.1, 10-23 
(= V 1). References are to the chapters, pages and line numbers in this edition. An 
English translation has been published by McGuckin (1994), 245-261. 

173 Liébaert (1970), 34-48, compares Cyril's christology in his Letter to the Monks with 
that of Nestorius's sermons. 
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in them. In the third chapter he comes to the point: he is greatly 
disturbed to hear that some people query whether the virgin Mary 
should be called theotokos or not. He would rather let such subtle matters 
rest, but now that others have brought them to the fore, he wants to 
give the monks some answers with which they can oppose such foolish 
ideas. 

In chapter 4, Cyril starts with the rhetorical question how the virgin 
would not be theotokos, if Jesus Christ is God, and he states that this 
1s also what the Fathers have taught. He gives two quotations from 
Athanasius in which the epithet is found."* In the fifth chapter he 
mentions as an argument of his opponents that the word theotokos is 
absent from the Scriptures and from the Creed. Cyril announces that 
he will show that the one who is born from the virgin 1s God by nature, 
and that should suffice as evidence that she may be called theotokos. 
After giving the Creed of Nicaea (325) in full (without the anathema) 
in chapter 6, he bases his argumentation in the next three chapters 
on several of its confessional statements. He speaks of some ‘inventors 
of heresies’ (13°) who regard the Son as the mediator between God 
and men in such a way that he 1s lower than God but higher than 
creation. Cyril counters this view by referring to the Creed: the Son 
1s born from the substance of the Father, he 1s light from light, God 
from God by nature. And he states that according to the holy synod, 
the only-begotten Son of God himself descended from heaven, became 
incarnate and was made man, suffered and died, and will return as 
judge. Besides, the Creed calls him *One Lord Jesus Christ". 

In the chapters 10 and 11, Cyril discusses the title yovovoróxoc, which 
was preferred by Nestorius (see section 5.2.1). He gives several examples 
of Bible verses in which the term ‘christ’ is applied to men who have 
been anointed with the holy Spirit. And he argues that their mothers 
might equally be called christotokos. This title does not distinguish the 
virgin as the mother of Emmanuel from those other mothers, while 
Emmanuel is the only christ who is truly God. Only the virgin, then, 
may be called both christotokos and theotokos. 

In the twelfth chapter, Cyril compares the birth of the incarnate 
Word with that of an ordinary man. A man receives his flesh from 
his mother, while God introduces the spirit into this living being in 


174 Athanasius, Contra Arianos III, 29.1* and 33.28, in: Athanasius (2000), 340 and 344. 
175 Cf. Dial. Trin. I, 396bc. 
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an unknown way.” But although the woman only contributes the 
flesh, she nevertheless bears the whole living being out of soul and 
body. Therefore, she should not just be called cagxotdxoc, but also 
wuxotdxoc, Cyril argues (15? ?^?? 9). For flesh and soul are reckoned 
as one (ëv), even though they are thought to be and are different by 
nature. In the same way, the Word who is born from the substance 
of God the Father, was united in the last times to flesh endowed with 
a rational soul. There is, then, nothing absurd in saying that he—the 
Word—was born through a woman according to the flesh. 

In chapters 13 and ı4 follows an exegesis of Phil. 2:6-8. Some 
separate the one Lord Jesus Christ into two, Cyril writes, placing the 
man born from the virgin beside the Word of God, and they say that 
it is this man who emptied himself. But how could he beforehand be 
in the form and the equality of the Father, Cyril asks, for no creature is 
by nature in the equality of the Father. And if he already was a man, 
how can he be said to have descended into being a man? Someone else 
may say that it is indeed the Word of God who emptied himself, but 
that he did this by dwelling (xatovxfjoot; 167°?) m a man. Cyril then 
quotes John 14:23, where it says that both Christ and the Father will 
come and make their abode in those who love him, and asks whether 
the Father empties himself as well, since he dwells in men. And does 
the same apply to the Spirit, who also dwells in us? The Alexandrian 
archbishop dismisses these interpretations as nonsense. 

Having established that it is the Word of God who emptied himself, 
the question to be answered in chapters 15 through 18 is how the Word 
can be called Christ. For the name ‘Christ’ refers to the anointing by 
the holy Spirit. If they say that it is the Word of God by himself (ióv«óc; 
17 who was anointed, this will lead to various inconsistencies. Does it 
mean that the Word was lacking in holiness before he was anointed? 
Then he would be changeable by nature and susceptible to sin. Or 
does it imply that, since he was equal to the Father, he is now, after 
this anointing, greater than the Father? And is the Spirit who does the 


176 Ep. 1, ACO Lr.1, 159. Cyril speaks of ‘spirit’ (nveöua) rather than ‘soul’, because 
he quotes Zech. 12:1: it is God who “fashions the spirit of a man in him". Liébaert 
(1970), 40, points out that Nestorius has the same anthropology: a child is formed in the 
womb, but without a soul; it is animated by God. According to the Constantinopolitan 
archbishop, it would, therefore, be incorrect to call the mother of a man wvyoróxoc. 
Similarly, the virgin is not to be called deotöxog, although she bore a man with whom 
the Word of God passed along. Nestorius (1905), 352° !?. The passage is quoted by Cyril 
in Contra Nestorium 1.4, 23?! °°; see section 6.2.1. 
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anointing greater than the Son? Cyril rejects these considerations and 
asserts that the consubstantial Trinity is holy by nature, and that thus 
the Father, the Son and the Spirit are holy. 

An alternative view would be that only the man born from the virgin 
is anointed. But this raises the question whether such an anointing 
would be enough to be shown equal in glory as God and to sit with 
him on the throne. We, too, have been anointed with the Spirit—are 
we then in equality with. God as well, and should we be worshipped 
by the angels? No, Cyril responds, for though we are called ‘gods’, we 
remain servants by nature, while he is Son by nature and Lord over all. 
He is not a mere man, but the Word of God who made the body from 
the virgin his own, so that because of the union he has also become 
man. He is not a man who has been made god, just as those who are 
gods by grace, but he is the true God who has appeared in human form 
for our sake. Cyril undergirds his position by quoting several Scripture 
verses. Since, then, he is God by nature and has come together with his 
own flesh, the holy virgin may be called theotokos. 

In chapters 19 through 21 the notion of an ‘instrument’ is central. 
The Alexandrian archbishop argues that Emmanuel was not a God- 
bearing (®eopdgocs) man or an instrument (öoyavov) of the Godhead, 
but truly God made man (19? 1^?» 2°), He gives quotations from Isaiah 
and various New ‘Testament books to substantiate this. And he illus- 
trates it with a man who has a son playing the lyre: the lyre does not 
rank as a son, together with the son. One might call the prophets ‘in- 
struments’ of God, and Moses more so than all the others, but does 
Christ not surpass them all? 

The comparison between Christ and Moses is worked out in chap- 
ters 22 and 23. Cyril quotes Hebr. 3:1-6, in which Moses is called a 
servant in the house, while Christ is faithful as a son over the house, 
who 1s worthy of greater honour than Moses, just as the builder has 
greater honour than the house. The archbishop points out that both the 
human limitations and the God-befitting glory are attributed to Christ. 
For on the one hand he is called ‘high priest’ and ‘apostle’ and ‘faithful 
to him who appointed him', and on the other hand he is said to be 
so much more honoured than Moses as the builder 1s above the house. 
Moreover, the author of Hebrews writes that “God is the builder of all 
things", thereby indicating that as builder Christ is God. 

But how to understand the difference between Moses and Christ, if 
both have been born through a woman? Cyril answers: the first one 
was a man, under the yoke of slavery, but the other one was free by 
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nature as God. He voluntarily underwent the kenosis for our sake, 
but that did not deprive him of his God-befitting glory. For just as we 
remain human beings by nature when we are enriched by the Spirit 
and say to God Abba, Father’, so the Word remained God when he 
honoured our nature by assuming that which is human. 

At the end of chapter 23, Cyril starts to speak about Christ's death, 
which means salvation to the world, and he elaborates on this in the 
next chapter For he is life by nature, and how can life be said to 
die? Cyril takes our own death as an example: no one will doubt— 
he writes—that when we die our souls are not destroyed together with 
our bodies, and yet we call it ‘the death of a man’. It is like this with 
Emmanuel. For he was the Word, who gave his own body, born from a 
woman, over to death, although he did not suffer anything in his own 
nature. But he appropriated the things of the flesh, in order that the 
sufferings could be said to be his, and he could buy those on the earth 
with his own blood. 

This leads to a discussion of the soteriological reasons behind the 
incarnation in chapters 25 and 26. He laid down his life, allowing 
death to pull down his flesh for a short time, but then as life abolished 
death. If he had not suffered on behalf of us as man, he would not 
have brought about the things for our salvation as God. Then our faith 
would be in vain, and we would still be in our sins (cf. 1 Cor. 15:17). 
If, however, Christ were not God by nature, but a mere man and an 
instrument of the Godhead, then we would not have been saved by 
God. For if Christ had died like one of us and would have been raised 
by someone else's powers, how would he have abolished death? But he 
who did not know death, went down into death with us through his 
own flesh, in order that we would rise with him to life. In him first, our 
nature is enriched with incorruptibility. And he ascended to his Father 
in heaven in order to render heaven accessible to those on the earth. 

In a final chapter, Cyril sums up the conclusions before he ends with 
a doxology. Since the crucified one is truly God and king by nature, 
how can anyone have doubts about calling the virgin theotokos? Worship 
him as one, not dividing him into two after the union, Cyril urges his 
readers. That will stop the mouths of both Jews and Greeks, when it 
becomes clear that Christ is not a mere man, but God himself. 
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5.5.2. Terminology 


5.5.2.1. Odoia, ÚTÓOTAOIG, TOOOWNOV 


The word ovoía and two of its derivatives are found several times in the 
Letter to the Monks, but in all cases it concerns the relationships within the 
Trinity. The terms are not employed in discussions regarding Christ's 
humanity. Mostly, oVoio. occurs in phrases like ‘born from the substance 
of the Father’, which Cyril uses in his faithfulness to the Creed of 
Nicaea (325).'”” The only other time that ovoía is used, the Son is said 
to be united with the Father ‘by identity of substance’ (13%). Here, as 
mostly in the trinitarian writings, it signifies the COMMON SUBSTANCE of 
the divine hypostases. It has the same meaning in óuoo?otoc, which is 
said of the Trinity and of the Son in his relationship to the Father.!” 
And finally, the Son is called ‘substantially (odowößg) holy’ (177), which 
indicates that holiness is attached to the COMMON sUBSTANCE of Father, 
Son and holy Spirit. 

Similarly, the word ünöotaoız and its cognates are only applied — 
three times—to the Son in reference to the Father. The Son is to 
be conceived of in his own hypostasis (èv idiq uèv trootdoet; 13”). 
The living and enhypostatic (£vunöotatoc) Word is born out of the 
substance of the Father; he does not have a beginning of existence 
(6xao&w) in time, always subsisting together with (ovvuqsotnaoc) his 
Begetter (15? 9. This usage is in line with what we have seen in previous 
writings. The word no60wnov is completely absent from the Letter to the 
Monks. 


5.5.2.2. oic 


Q$0tc is prominently present, also in this letter, especially in the well- 
known phrase ‘by nature’ (xata vow, qos, or thv vot). It is 
discussed whether Christ is God by nature," in the course of which 
it is questioned whether or asserted that the Word is God by nature, '? 
or out of God by nature (13?)—Aalso after he has become man—, that 


"7 Ibid., 1234, 1374 34, 15% 4, 20%, 21?7. See also section 3.2.2. 
78. Thid., 122, 13], 13?!, 145, 172. 

179 Ibid., 1279, 22?5, 9319, 

180 Thid., 15°, 19!, 22%. 
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he is Son,'®! Lord,'? free, life (21), king (23!) by nature. As has 
been argued before, in these contexts it is the notions of essence and 
natural properties, and not that of sEPARATE REALITY, that play a role 
and, therefore, qvotg indicates a secondary substance or the process 
by which this substance is transferred from the Father to the Son. 
This meaning is even clearer when Cyril writes that “the holy and 
consubstantial ‘Trinity is united in one nature of divinity” (13? ?), where 
vous stands for the COMMON NATURE of the Godhead, and that “the 
consubstantial Trinity is holy by nature" (17%). 

When those who hold that the Word of God by himself has been 
anointed are said to have wronged the nature of the Only-Begotten 
(17°), pboıg again points to (one of) his divine natural properties: because 
they attribute the anointing to the Son they deny implicitly his holiness. 
And every time that Cyril speaks of the Word’s ‘own nature (idia 
@votc)’, it is in a context where the divine natural properties are part 
of the argumentation, not his separate existence. For example, as far 
as his own nature is concerned, the Word of God by himself is not 
sanctified (17?).9* 

In all these cases the word qois refers to the divine nature. But we 
find a similar usage of the term for the human or other created natures. 
So Cyril states that none of the created beings are in equality with the 
Father, if they are considered “according to their own nature” (16!5. 
And he adds: How could he have been emptied out, if he was born 
from a woman, just like us, while he was a man by nature (16'°)?!® In 
these instances, also with respect to human beings and other creatures 
the term gvotg indicates the essence and the natural properties, the 
secondary substance, not a SEPARATE REALITY. We find such usage not 
just in the phrase ‘by nature’, but also in the sentence: “we are not 
unaware of the limitations of our own nature (tùs &avvóv qvosoc)" (187), 
where the limitations are properties of our human nature. The adverb 


191 Jbid., 1618, 184. 

192. Thid., 1490, 21!8. 

183 Thid., 18!!, o1?!, 

18t So also: he did not suffer in his own nature (ibid., 229), rather he suffered in his 
own flesh (2134). And: he who is life by nature only allowed his own flesh to undergo 
death for a short time, refusing to suffer [longer] what is against his own nature (s Con 
nadelv ox åveyouévn TO nagà Pbow iðiav; 221» 16), 

195 Cf. ibid., 161919: someone who by nature (qose) belongs to the servants; 17? 9: 
that which is deprived of sanctification is unstable by nature (xoxà qow); 20? *: that 
which is born by nature (xarà qvo) out of a man or out of any of the other living 
beings; 217? ?6: we are men by nature (xaxà plow). 
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‘naturally (pvorxög)’, too, is employed to denote the essence: “For if he 
is regarded as a mere man like us, how did he take hold of the seed of 
Abraham as naturally different from himself?” (18? 15, 

A few cases deserve special attention. First, when Cyril wants to 
emphasize that the virgin is not the mother of the deity he writes 
that “the nature of the divinity has not been born through a woman 
before it assumed that which is human" (185 9. Although his intention 
seems clear, there 1s an ambiguity about his terminology. The way in 
which it is phrased suggests that the nature of the divinity was born 
through a woman after the Word had assumed his humanity, in which 
case ‘the nature of the divinity’ must refer to the Son only, and not to 
the COMMON NATURE of the ‘Trinity. At the same time it is obvious that 
it is not the SEPARATE REALITY of the Son that Cyril wants to highlight, 
but rather his divine essence. Thus, the word @vots seems to indicate 
the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Word. But even then it has to 
be interpreted in terms of the communication of idioms: because this 
divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE is united with the Word's own flesh, and this 
flesh 1s born through the virgin, this divine nature may also be said to 
be born through a woman. 

In a second special case we find dyophysite language applied, not 
directly to the Word and his flesh, but to the soul and the body of 
an ordinary man, which is used as an illustration of the unity of the 
incarnate Word. The soul, Cyril says, “is regarded to be and is different 
from it [the body] by nature according to its own principle".5 A little 
further he employs the expression ‘natural unity’: the living being is 
artfully composed out of two dissimilar things, yet it 1s one human 
being, while each remains what it is, “having concurred, as it were, 
into a natural unity”.'” According to our discussion in section 5.4.2.2, a 
natural unity 1s a union, not of a substance and an accident, but of two 
substances, which together form one single being. This applies to a soul 
and a body which together form one human being. And since Cyril 
adduces this as an illustration of the incarnation, it seems that he wants 


186 Thid., 157929: tùv pbow téga nag’ abo voovuévy ve xoi ÜNIKEXOVOA xoà TOV tuv 
)óvyov. A few lines earlier, Cyril has already said the same thing without the word bots: 
Érepoc ÖE oaoxóc xai óuoiws EteQos ó puys &ou Xóyoc: the [natural] principle of the 
flesh 1s different and likewise that of the soul, in other words, soul and body have 
a different natural principle. McGuckin (1994), 251, incorrectly translates: “the Word 
is different to the flesh, and equally different to the soul”, for within the immediate 
context the argumentation concerns an ordinary man, not the incarnate Word. 
187 Thid., 1559 32: ouvdedQaunxotov dé 600 sic EvotHTA vov. 
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to say that Christ, too, is one ontological being, one SEPARATE REALITY, 
which is the result of the coming together of two elements that belong 
to the Aristotelian category of substance. T'he questions raised towards 
the end of section 5.4.2.2, however, cannot be answered yet. 

Then there are two instances in which the human nature occurs in a 
soteriological context. First, Cyril writes that the Word of God, having 
assumed that which is human, “has honoured the nature” (21°78), In 
this case, ‘the nature’ can be understood as the whole human race. 
Further down, it says: “The nature is enriched with incorruptibility in 
him as the first” (231°). Here, we have the interplay again between 
Christ as an individual man and the rest of humankind. Through the 
operation of the divine Word, who is life by nature, his own flesh is 
made incorruptible (22? ^), but he is the first, and this incorruptibility 
extends to the whole nature. “The nature’ can again be regarded as the 
human race, all human individuals. 

Nowhere in this letter does Cyril apply the term güoıg to the 
incarnate Word as such. When he does use it with respect to the Word 
after the incarnaton, it always refers to his divinity, in contradistinction 
to his humanity. And ‘natural unity! is not a miaphysite phrase, but it 
rather functions in a dyophysite context: it indicates that two elements 
that belong to the category of substance and that are different by 
nature, soul and body, come together to form one human being. In 
the Letter to the Monks too, then, there 1s no miaphysite terminology to 
be found. 


5.5.2.3. "Iótoc 


Once again, the Alexandrian archbishop uses iótog in two different 
ways: on the one hand, to indicate properties or relationships that 
belong to a being by nature, or the nature of that being itself, on the 
other hand properties or relationships that belong to a particular being, 
and not to other beings of the same nature. Under the first category 
fall: their own principle (Aóyoc; 15%), that which is attached to each 
as Its own,'® his own majesty (2178). And since the word qois in the 
expression ‘his own nature’ denotes, not a SEPARATE REALITY, but a 
COMMON or an INDIVIDUAL NATURE, the use of ióiog in this phrase also 
fits in this category.'” Following a quotation of Rom. 8:32 (“he who did 


188 Jbid., 1553: it concerns the natural properties of body and soul. 
199 See section 5.5.2.2. 
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not spare his own Son”; 19%), the word ‘toc appears several times. First 
Cyril argues that that which is born out of God's substance is God's 
own in the same way as that which is born out of a man by nature 
is his own. Then he adds that, given the union, the one born from the 
virgin is God's own Son, because the body born from her belongs to the 
Word (20! !!). Here, tiog refers to the process by which the secondary 
substance is transferred through birth. 

In the second category we find phrases like ‘his own hypostasis? 
(13°), ‘his own flesh, ‘his own body',?! ‘he laid down his own life 
(puxrv)’,'® ‘his own blood’ (22°), in all of which ‘his own’ refers to the 
divine Son. It is also said of a man’s soul that it is formed together with 
its own body (15°). Further, Cyril speaks of the Word ‘having made his 
own’ the flesh, the body, and the things of the flesh.!°° 

‘Twice, we find the term iôwõç. In the first instance, Cyril asserts 
that the word ‘christ’ does not only and specifically (uóvo te xoi tdvxdc) 
apply to Emmanuel (14/59. And in the second case, he writes about 
those who say that it is God the Word by himself (ióvxóc)—apart from 
the incarnation, that is— who has been anointed, that they wrong the 
nature of the Only-Begotten (17* ?). 


5.5.3. Christology 


The primary aim of the Letter to the Monks is to defend the title 
9eovóxoc, and Cyril of Alexandria's main argument is that the one who 
was born from the virgin was not a mere man (wukóc Avdownog),'?! 
but the Word of God who has become man. In the course of his 
reasoning he employs terminology from both the subject-attribute and 
the composition models. Thus on the one hand, the Word is said to 
have become flesh or man, to have assumed the flesh or the form of 
a servant, to have made his own the flesh or the body, to have been 
emptied out, or to have subjected himself to a kenosis,? while on 


190 Ep. 1, ACO Lr.1, 19!, 21?*, 22?!. Once, ‘his own flesh’ belongs to the first, rather 
than to the second, category. When discussing Hebr. 2:14-17, Cyril argues that if Christ 
were an ordinary man he could not be said “to have partaken of his own flesh" (181%, 
since it already was his own flesh by nature (first category). 

191 Ibid., 201? (to which it is added that it “was not of someone else like us”), 22°. 

192 Ibid., 2132, 2214, Cf. 22”. 

193 Thid., 1524, 1817, 297, 

194 Thid., 153, 1812-13, 2925-26, 9919, 

195 Especially in chapters 13 and 14 (ibid., 16' °°), but also elsewhere: 18!" !!, 21?!, 
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the other hand, terms like “union’,!® *united',? and ‘to bring / come 
together? are employed. A few times, terms belonging to both models 
occur side by side. So Cyril writes that, according to Scripture, “the 
Word out of God has become flesh, that is, has been united to flesh 
endowed with a rational soul”.!” 

When we consider the way in which Cyril denotes the elements that 
have come together in Christ, we just saw that the Word is said to 
have been united to the flesh.?? With these terms for the elements, 
the archbishop stays close to the biblical language (John 1:14). But he 
also writes that Emmanuel is out of two realities (noayudrov), divinity 
and humanity, though one Lord Jesus Christ (18???) And he states that 
we “bring together into union the Word born out of God and the 
man which is perfectly out of the holy virgin” (1859). As we will see 
in a minute, Cyril is cautious in using the word ‘man’ for the human 
element, so it is somewhat surprising that it is so designated in this 
sentence. One possible explanation is that, here, it is ‘we’ who bring 
them together, that is, it is an operation of the mind, not in reality. But 
this is not made explicit, and the notion of ‘in contemplation only’ is 
absent also from this letter. 

In certain contexts, Cyril rejects explicitly the use of the word ‘man’ 
for Christ's humanity It is no problem for him to say—with the 
Creed—that the Word has become man, nor that ‘as a man’ Christ 
does certain things."! But he argues that the kenosis is not properly 
expressed by stating that the Word dwelt in a man,” while he does 
say that Emmanuel was the Word in (év) his own body (22°). Also, one 
should not call Christ a God-bearing (Seopdgoc) man,"? nor a man 
who has been made god (deonowmdeig), just as those who are gods by 
grace (1821). Similarly, Christ is not to be called an ‘instrument’ of the 
Godhead," although in later writings Cyril finds no problem in calling 


196 Ibid., 161. 187 18, 208, 2915, 

197 Thid., 1333, 15", 

198 Thid., 18° (ouveveyxovtec), 19! (ovvevnveyuévoc). 

199 Ibid., 1932-35. Also in 15! ?: “he has become flesh, that is, he was united to flesh 
endowed with a rational soul". These are two out of three places where without any 
elaboration the Apollinarian view is contradicted. The third, less explicit, place is 189 7. 

200 The same elements are mentioned in tbid., 19!: “the Word is God by nature and 
has come together into a unity, I mean that with his own flesh". 

201 Ibid., 221920; Christ is said to have died as man (óc dvdownog). 

202 Ibid., 16°! **; chapter 14 (ibid., 169 7?) is dedicated to this issue. 

205 Thid., 1910, CF. 1928-29, 

204 Thid., 19° 1.2939. the whole of chapter 21 (20? ?7), 21?9, and 22?»?5, 
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the body an instrument of the Word.”” The reason that the archbishop 


rejects these ways of speaking is because he detects in them a division 
of Christ: 


severing (téuvovtes) the one Lord Jesus Christ into two, I mean, into 
a man and the Word out of God the Father, they say that he who is 
from the holy virgin underwent the kenosis, separating (&roóuoróvrec) 
the Word out of God from him (16? 15). 


Even so, verbs that indicate division are employed relatively seldom. 
The only other occurrence is in the conclusion at the end: “Worship 
him as one, not dividing (Sov) him into two after the union" (239. 

Once the verb ‘to put on’ is employed in a context where the 
dwelling of the Word in a man is rejected: *is it safe to say that 
he put on (onéóv) the form of a slave in this way?" (16%). Because 
Cyril does not mind the metaphor of clothing for the incarnation in 
later wriüngs,"* his opposition in this sentence probably concerns the 
qualifying phrase ‘in this way’ (o9voc), not the verb as such. 

When in chapter ı2 the Alexandrian archbishop works out the 
illustration of the unity of body and soul in a human being, he employs 
terminology which in earlier writings he has applied to the incarnation 
as such (157! ). A human being is one out of both (ëv é& äugoiv), the 
soul is reckoned as one (ëv) with the body, although it is regarded and 
is different from it by nature.?” The living being to which a mother 
gives birth is composed (ovvredeuuevov) out of unlike things, out of 
two, although it is one human being. Each [element] remains what 
it is, while they have concurred, as it were, into a natural unity and 
sort of mingle with one another that which is attached to each as its 
own.” This description fits very well with the picture in figure 2 of 
section 5.3.3. The two elements are two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, that of 
soul and body, which have come together, but which do not mingle— 
they remain what they are. ‘That which is attached to them, however, 
the properties that belong to soul and body, do mingle. It seems that— 
contrary to what Weinandy asserts (see section 4.3.3)—the comparison 


205 Contra Nestorium 11.8, 46291. In On the Incarnation, SC 97, 692bc, and still in Oratio 
ad Theodosium, ACO 1.1.1, 55!^ !9, he is said to use “his own flesh” as well as “his own 
soul” as an instrument. 

206 See n. 129. 

207 See n. 186. 

208 Ep. 1, ACO L.1.1, 15°! 59: pévovtog uev &xoxégov 1000" Seg éotiv, ovvdedoaunxo- 
tov dé dome eis EvdtHTA qvovcd]v xai oiov Evaxtovavtov GAnow öreg àv óc löLov 
EXATEQW TEOON]. 
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of soul and body not only emphasizes that the Word and his flesh are 
one, but also gives an idea of how this unity can be seen. 

In the first sentence of chapter 19, Cyril states that it is easy to show 
that in the case of Christ the union is “utterly necessary" (dvayrauotarm 
Mov; 16!). Especially coming briefly after the expression ‘natural unity’, 
this assertion could easily raise the suspicions of his opponents. For the 
Antiochenes, ‘nature’ implied necessity: a being cannot go against its 
own nature. For them, a ‘natural unity’, therefore, sounded as if the 
elements of the union were imperfect by themselves and needed each 
other for their completion. Although in the Letter to the Monks such 
a natural unity is only attributed to the incarnate Word indirectly— 
through the illustration of body and soul—we have seen instances in 
which the Alexandrian archbishop applies it directly to Christ (see 
section 5.4.2.2). But Cyril did not mean to say that the incarnation 
was a natural necessity in this sense. That the divine Word would be 
imperfect and in need of completion by something else is far from his 
theological understanding?! And in this very same letter, he makes it 
quite clear that the Word underwent the kenosis voluntarily?! 

What, then, may he have meant when he called the union utterly 
necessary? When we examine his reasoning following this sentence, we 
see that he first quotes Phil. 2:6-8, then refutes the views of those who 
separate Christ into two beings, and of those who speak of the Word of 
God dwelling in a man. Cyril argues that these interpretations lead to 
inconsistencies. It seems, then, that the necessity Cyril has in mind is a 
logical one. 

The soteriological argumentation comes in the last chapters, from 
the end of chapter 23 onwards.?'? If Christ had not suffered as a man, 
he would not have achieved our salvation as God. Just as in Adam 
all die, so in Christ all are made alive. The Word allowed his own 
flesh to be pulled down by death for a short time, and then, as life, he 
abolished death, in order that the power of death would be dissolved in 
the bodies of all. Besides, he bought us with his own blood, and we have 
the forgiveness of sins through his blood. ‘Then follow the christological 


209 See Theodoret of Cyrus's criticism in Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 11619, Cf. 
Contra Orientales, ACO 1.1.7, 38° 1? 

210 In his refutation of the Apollinarian view in On the Incarnation, 690a, he states it 
explicitly. 

? Ep. 1, ACO Lr.1, 18/0715, 291? 72, Cyril also stresses that the Word of God is free by 
nature: ibid., 18!!, 18?9, or?!, CF. ibid., 1616 ?!, 1834. 

212 Thid., 919?—9410. 
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consequences: if Christ were a mere man, or an instrument of the 
Godhead, how could his death have abolished death? But he who 
does not know death descended into death with us through his flesh, 
in order that we would rise with him to life. Our nature is enriched 
with incorruptibility in him as the first. Especially this last notion could 
easily have been phrased in the terminology of deification, but once 
again this language is absent. 


5.6. SEVERAL LETTERS FROM 429 


In the course of the year 429, Cyril wrote several short letters in relation 
to the developing controversy: To the Accusers (ep. 8), To the Apoerisiaries (ep. 
10), 7o a Devotee of Nestorius (ep. 9), To Acacius of Beroea (ep. 14), and his First 
Letter to Nestorius (ep. 2). Each of these letters will be briefly discussed. 


5.6.1. To the Accusers (ep. 8)?" 


The title of the letter states that Cyril wrote it “to those who accused 
him that he had not kept silent" after hearing that Nestorius's teaching 
was getting worse. From the letter itself it is clear that the accusation 
concerns the Letter to the Monks, by which “the most pious Nestorius 
had been grieved". Cyril responds that it is Nestorius's own fault, 
since he let “the good bishop Dorotheus" [of Marcianopolis] openly 
say “in the catholic church of the orthodox”: “Anathema, if someone 
says that Mary is theotokos”. And afterwards Nestorius and Dorotheus 
had communion together. Cyril concludes that by this act, not only he 
and the bishops throughout the world, but also the deceased Fathers 
have been anathematized, since all have confessed Mary to be theotokos. 
Therefore, he could have written the opposite: “Anathema, if someone 
does not say that Mary is theotokos”, but for the time being he has not 
done this, he adds. Cyril ends with the remark that he would have sent 
many books of the Fathers, in which Mary is often called theotokos, if it 
weren't so tedious to do so. The epithet 0201óxoc occurs five times in 
this short letter, but there is no christological discussion and the more 
metaphysical key terms are absent. 


213 Ep. 8 (CPG 5307; PG 77, 60-61). The critical text can be found in ACO I.1.1, 109 
(= V 21). An English translation in McEnerney (199873), 51-52. 
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5.6.2. To the Apocrisiaries (ep. 70)?" 


This is Cyril of Alexandria’s response to a letter he had received from 
his apocrisiaries, his envoys, in Constantinople, as can be gleaned from 
the contents and from the title 1t carries in several of its manuscripts. 


5.6.2.1. Summary of the Contents 


Through the apocrisiaries’ letter Cyril. had learned that Nestorius's 
chaplain Anastasius had pretended to befriend them by stating that 
he agreed with what was written in the Letter to the Monks. But he had 
added that in that letter Cyril, too, had written that the holy synod (at 
Nicaea) did not know the word theotokos. The Alexandrian archbishop 
now responds that at the time of the council there was no need to 
employ that ütle since its usage was not an issue, while its correctness is 
clear from the council’s thoughts. 

That they speak falsely is clear from two documents that were 
dispatched to a certain deacon, Cyril continues. The first was put 
together by Photius, or by someone else, against the Letter to the Monks. 
The other is a pamphlet with the “extraordinary” title: “Io those who, 
because of the connection (ovvageıo), either kill the divinity of the 
Only-Begotten, or divinize (anodeoüvrag) the humanity" (1107! ?5.2» It 
stresses that it is the body that suffered, not the Word, as if someone 
would be so mad as to say that the impassible Word of God is passible, 
Cyril comments. Rather, the synod says that the Word does suffer, but 
he suffers in the flesh. He is said to suffer himself, when his body suffers, 
because also the soul of a human being is said to suffer when its body 
suffers, although it suffers nothing in its own nature. 

Then follows an interesting sentence about his opponents’ views: 


But since it 1s their aim to say that there are two Christs and two Sons, 
the one a man by himself (i6tx@c), the other God by himself (iétxa@c), they 
then make the union be of persons (xooocztov) only (11079 3!). 


Cyril quotes Nestorius?! as saying that the teachers in the capital did 
not have the opportunity to expound the doctrines more precisely, 


214 Ep. 10 (CPG 5309; PG 77, 64-69). The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.r, 
110-112 (= V 22). An English translation in McEnerney (19973), 55-59. 

215 This is the title of Nestorius's tenth homily (CPG 5699). See Nestorius (1905), 265. 

216 The name of Nestorius does not appear anywhere in the main text of the letter 
in ACO Lr.1, but at this place it is mentioned in two manuscripts (see note to 1118; 
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which Cyril takes to be arrogance, as if Nestorius regards himself better 
than his predecessors John and Atticus. And he adds that so far he has 
not approached Nestorius on the matter, in the hope that he will repent 
and confess the true faith. 

Cyril returns to the terminology: since they accuse ‘Mother of 
God (deotöxos)’ of being an unaccustomed word, let them be asked 
where the titles ‘Mother of Christ (yotovotóxoc) and ‘Receptacle of 
God (Beoööyxog)’ can be found. And Nestorius literally writes: “Let 
us not speak of the virgin, who is the receptacle of God, as God 
(ovvdeoroyäuev) together with God”,?'’ to which Cyril replies: If she 
did not give birth to God, nor had Christ, who is God, in her womb, 
how can she still be the receptacle of God? Nestorius employs the title 
Ü9eovóxoc—1n the sense of God-begetter—to the Father. Cyril says that 
he does not know from where he gets these terms. 

The archbishop then turns to a petition to the emperor that his 
apocrisiaries have drafted, but he regards it as too aggressive “against 
the one there or my brother or how shall I call him?" (112°), and 
withholds it. Instead, he wants them to write to Nestorius, asking him 
for a decision, and warning him that, if he insists, the matter will be 
transferred to other authorities. If Nestorius continues on the same 
road, they are to inform Cyril immediately, who already has elected 
several bishops and monks to be sent to Constantinople in that case. 
He will also write the necessary letters to the necessary people. And he 
ends with the assertion that he 1s willing to suffer anything for the faith 
in Christ, until death. 


5.6.2.2. Terminology and Christology 


It is clear from the summary that the epithet deotöxog and Nestorius's 
alternatives yovorovóxoc and ðeoðóyoç are the focus of the attention, but 
the underlying christological issues are mentioned as well. The terms 
ovoia and ünöotaoıs and their cognates do not occur in this letter. 
Ilooownov is employed once to describe the position of Nestorius and 
his friends: they regard the union to be one of nodowna only (110?) 
and that implies two Christs and two Sons, one being a man, the other 


also in PG 77, 65C). McEnerney (19873), 57, translates: “Thus speaks Nestorius”. The 
quotations are part of Nestorius’s fourteenth homily (CPG 5703); see Nestorius (1905), 
20219?! and 283? 9. 

217 This is taken from Nestorius’s tenth homily. See Nestorius (1905), 276°". 
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God. This understanding of noöownov is in line with that which we 
encountered in the trinitarian writings: it 1s a (rational) being that exists 
by itself and that 1s capable of an external relationship with another 
such being.?!® 

The word qois is used twice, in familiar ways. Once the Word is 
said to be born from the Father by nature (110!"), at another time 
Cyril writes that the soul does not suffer in its own nature, when 
the body suffers (110?). In the latter case it is the soul’s essence and 
natural properties that are referred to, and in the former case it is the 
process by which the secondary substance 1s transferred from Father to 
Son. The two applications of tétog are found in this letter, too. In the 
expression ‘its own nature’ (1107), it is linked to the nature, to what is 
shared with other beings of that nature. And when Cyril speaks of the 
Word's ‘own body’ it is the particularity of the Son that is envisaged 
(1105. The Word also appropriates (oixetottat; 110!°) the suffering of 
the body. The adverb ióv«óc is employed in the sense of ‘by himself" to 
indicate Nestorius's view: the one person is a man by himself, the other 
is God by himself (110?? ?), 

The verb ‘to unite’ is used for the coming together of the two 
elements in Christ: the Word is united (évosic; 110!) to the flesh. 
And Nestorius's christology is described as a union (Évootc; 110?) of 
two persons. The noun o$voóog only has the sense of ‘synod’ in 
this letter; it does not denote the coming together of the divine Son 
with his humanity. In the title of the Constantinopolitan pamphlet we 
encounter the typically Nestorian word ‘connection’ (ovváqpei 110”), 
but Cyril does not comment on it yet. Another word in this title 
to be remembered is ‘to divinize’ (dnodeoüv; 110”): the Antiochenes 
accused Cyril of teaching that Christ is a divinized human being. At this 
moment, the Alexandrian archbishop does not react to it, but already 
in the Letter to the Monks (18%!) he had written that Christ is not a 
divinized man (dvdownog deonompdeis), in the way that we are divinized 
by grace. 


218 The meaning that Nestorius attached to the word is not relevant to the present 
discussion. 
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5.6.3. To a Devotee of Nestorius (ep. 9)?” 


According to the title, Cyril of Alexandria wrote this letter to a devotee 
(Cydwtijs) of Nestorius, which explains the more positive words he 
speaks about the archbishop of Constantinople. From the body of the 
text it is clear that Cyril and the addressee knew one another. If he 
could stop the distress of a brother by a loss of possessions, he would 
gladly do so, Cyril writes. But the faith is at stake, and all the churches 
in the Roman empire have been scandalized. On the day of judgement, 
laymen will only have to give an account of their own lives, but those 
in the ministry also of those whom they have introduced into the 
mysteries. Cyril writes that he does not regard the pain and the insults 
that some disreputable men have hurled against him; God will judge 
them. But let the things of the faith be kept safe, and he will yield to 
no one “in the obligation of showing greater love to the most God- 
loving bishop Nestorius” (108° ?)—whose name is mentioned explicitly 
by Cyril for the first time. He wants him to be of good repute and to 
show that the rumours about his faith are slander and not at all truth. 
If the faith is weakened by some, we will not abandon their souls, he 
adds, even if we have to face death. For if we are afraid to speak the 
truth, with what countenance (ne00W@nW) can we recount the praises of 
the holy martyrs before the people? Except for the word neöownov at 
the end—where it has the meaning of *face'—none of the key terms 
appear in this letter. Neither does it contain any christological content. 


5.6.4. To Acacius of Beroea (ep. 14)” 


By this letter, Cyril of Alexandria tried to gain the support of Acacius of 
Beroea, the oldest of the bishops in the East, over a hundred years old, 
renowned for his holiness, who had sided with his uncle Theophilus 
in condemning John Chrysostom at the Synod of the Oak, 26 years 
earlier, where Cyril himself had been present as well.?! 

Cyril writes that he hopes to find comfort by sharing his grief with 
like-minded people. He is grieved because “the most pious bishop 


219 Ep. 9 (CPG 5308; PG 77, 61-64). The critical text can be found in ACO 1.1.1, 
108-109 (= V 20). An English translation in McEnerney (198723), 53-54. 

220 Ep. 14 (CPG 5314; PG 77, 97-100). The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.r, 
98-99 (= V 16). An English translation in McEnerney (19872), 73-74. 

221 Cyril refers to their presence at the Synod of the Oak in a later letter to Acacius 
of Beroea, ep. 33 (CPG 5333; PG 77, 157-162), ACO 1.1.7, 14899 ?9, 
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Nestorius"—who is thus mentioned by name—not only spoke words 
that scandalized the church and weakened the faith in Christ, but also 
allowed a certain bishop Dorotheus to say openly in the church: “If 
someone calls Mary theotokos, let him be anathema" (98 !*. And so, 
Cyril concludes, we have been anathematized together with the holy 
Fathers. For Athanasius, ‘Theophilus, Basil, Gregory, Atticus, and many 
other bishops call her theotokos, which is possible if indeed Emmanuel is 
God. Moreover, the minds of the people have been perverted, for some 
no longer confess Christ to be God, while others call him God only in 
the way that we are ‘gods’, that is, by goodwill and grace—which is 
lamentable. 

The archbishop then asks what the advantage is of openly discussing 
such subtle doctrinal matters. Would it not be more useful to give moral 
expositions? But since I have written a letter to the monks, who had 
been disturbed by reading such matters, he—that 1s, Nestorius—has 
become hostile and has gathered some hopeless cases, who have run 
away, and 1s preparing false accusations against me, Cyril adds. 

In his response;?? Acacius emphasizes that it is better to let such 
difficult doctrinal matters rest, referring to Apollinarius of Laodicea 
and Paulinus. And he suggests that those who grieve with Cyril 
repress “the reported word" (100')—that is, theotokos—so as not to give a 
pretext to those who are prepared to tear apart and divide the church. 
Acacius himself sets the example by not using theotokos once in his letter, 
but twice speaking of “the term in question?.?* According to Acacius, 
many of those coming from Constantinople to Antioch, both clergy and 
laity, do not have any problem with the term's orthodoxy. He advises 
Cyril to strive for the peace of the universal church. He adds that 
John—who had just become archbishop of Antioch in 429—also read 
Cyril's letter and 1s in agreement with him, Acacius, on this matter. 

It is once more clear from Cyril’s letter that for him the issues 
underlying the epithet theotokos are christological, but he does not go 
into detail and none of the key terms are present. 


222 Ep. 15 (CPG 5315; PG 77, 100-101). The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.r, 
99-100 (= V 17). An English translation in McEnerney (19873), 75-77. 

223 Paulinus was bishop of Antioch during the Arian controversy. He opposed Mele- 
tius. McEnerney (19872), 76, n. 4. 

224 Ep. 15, ACO Lr.1, 100^ ||: c ónüévu Onto. 
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5.6.5. First Letter to Nestorius (ep. 2)?” 


When Celestine, pope of Rome, had written to Cyril that he was 
disturbed by Nestorius's homilies, Cyril wrote to the archbishop of 
Constantinople himself. He starts by stating that some men have come 
from the capital to Alexandria with the message that Nestorius was 
annoyed by the Letter to the Monks. Cyril points out that it was not his 
letter that created confusion, but that it was rather an attempt to allay 
the confusion which had resulted from what Nestorius had said, or 
what he had not said. He adds that he does not trust the documents— 
that 1s, whether they were really written by his Constantinopolitan 
colleague, thus somewhat alleviating the tension. 

But the contents of the circulating writings irritated him, Cyril 
writes, because the faith is damaged by them. Some have come close 
to denying that Christ is God, he explains, confessing rather that he 
is an instrument (öoyavov) and a tool (£oyakeiov) of the Godhead, 
a God-bearing man (dvdownog 9eoqóooc; 245 )—briefly repeating to 
Nestorius some of the christological arguments that he had worked out 
in his Letter to the Monks. How could we remain silent, since we will have 
to give account before the judgement seat of Christ, he asks. 

Then Cyril announces that Celestine, the bishop of Rome, and the 
bishops with him, have written that they were scandalized by some 
documents they had received, and that he—Cyril—must consult with 
Nestorius, whether they are his or not. And further, he has to take 
care of those that have come from the East who are murmuring 
against the circulating writings. If Nestorius himself is the cause of these 
murmurings, how can he accuse him, Cyril asks. Would 1t not be better 
if he amended his language, after having studied the issue, and called 
the holy virgin theotokos (24°), in order that those grieved could be 
healed, and the peace in the church restored? 

In the final paragraph, Cyril makes it clear that he is not planning 
to change his position: he is willing to undergo imprisonment and even 
death for the faith in Christ. Besides, when Atticus was still alive, thus 
even before Nestorius was appointed, he wrote a book on the holy 
and consubstantial ‘Trinity, in which is also included a treatise on the 
inhumanation of the Only-Begotten, which is in harmony with what he 


225 Ep. o (CPG 5302; PG 77, 39-42). The critical text can be found in ACO 1.1.1, 
23-25 (= V 2). An English translation in McEnerney (19872), 34—36. 
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has written now. With the remark that when this treatise is published, 
he will probably be accused again, Cyril ends the letter.?" 

This letter contains much information about the history of the 
controversy, but only a few lines about its doctrinal content. Those 
lines highlight some of the christological points that Cyril had raised 
in his Letter to the Monks. None of the key terms occur. Nestorius did 
not react to this first letter. Only after Cyril sent the priest Lampon 
to urge Nestorius to do so, the latter wrote a brief response.” Apart 
from several sentences about Lampon's insistence, its message can be 
summed up in the following quotation: 


As far as we are concerned, even though many things have been done 
by your reverence not in keeping with fraternal love—for one must speak 
mildly—we write with long-suffering and love in salutation (25!?!?). 


5.7. FESTAL LETTER 18°" 


Towards the end of 429, Cyril will have written Festal Letter 18 for 
the year 430. About two thirds of it consists of an exhortation to 
fast and pray and live a virtuous life during the time before Easter. 
The remainder is devoted to christology, but there is no reference to 
Nestorius's teachings. Cyril only gives a brief exposition of what he 
regards to be the orthodox understanding, without elaborating on any 
heterodox views. The title theotokos does not occur, and although Cyril 
writes that Emmanuel is “one out of both” (813C), he does not speak of 
those who divide the incarnate Word into two Sons or Christs. 


5.7.1. Summary of the Contents 


After a brief introduction, in which Cyril emphasizes that it is the con- 
tent of his words which is important, not fluency of speech, follow five 
chapters. Once again, there are many references to and quotations 
from Scripture, from both the Old and the New Testaments, through- 
out the letter. 


22 Tf de Durand's hypothesis is correct, this treatise is On the Incarnation, and it was 
sent, in a slightly altered form, to the emperor in the year 430. See section 5.2.2. 

227 Ep. 3 (CPG 5303; PG 77, 44). The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.1, 25 (= 
V 3). An English translation in McEnerney (19872), 37. 

228 PG 77, 800D-820D. No critical text has been published yet, neither a translation 
in one of the modern languages. 
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In the first chapter, the archbishop urges his audience to strive to 
live a virtuous life, rather than gratify the passions of body and soul. 
He employs several illustrations to encourage them to persevere in this 
spiritual struggle, pointing to the reward that lies ahead: a farmer, a 
seaman, a warrlor, a physician, and those who stand up against enemies 
who ravage the land. In the second chapter, Cyril discusses several 
biblical examples. David put on sackcloth, fasted, and prayed (Psalm 
34 / 35:13, LXX). The three young men, Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, 
fasted (Dan. 1), and they were able to prevail against the flames (Dan. 
3). Ezra prayed and fasted to obtain a safe journey (1 Esdras 8:50—53; cf. 
Ezra 8:21—23). 

In the third chapter, Cyril states that fasting should go hand in 
hand with prayer He then gives two Old Testament examples of 
the importance of prayer. First, the story of Israel's battle against the 
Amalekites (Ex. 17:3-16). As a hermeneutical guideline, the archbishop 
quotes 1 Cor. 10:11: “These things have happened to them as a type 
(tunır@g); they have been written as a warning for us, over whom the 
end of the ages has come” (812A). The second example is ı Samuel 
7:6-10: while the Israelites are fasting, Samuel prays. 

This passage in 1Samuel leads Cyril into the christological part of 
the letter, which starts in chapter 4. The people pour out water on the 
earth, and Samuel sacrifices a lamb. Cyril asks what sort of sacrifice 
this is. He responds: “We will find them saved and conquered in Christ, 
although that which took place was still in types and enigmas, neatly 
showing the power of the mystery concerning Christ” (813A). Water is 
a symbol (ot$ufoXov; 813C) of life, and earth of the flesh. The pouring of 
water on the earth, then, indicates that the Word has become flesh, that 
the life-giving divinity and the humanity from the earth have ineffably 
concurred into union. In this way, Cyril adds, we regard Emmanuel 
as one out of both. For since he was going to die in the flesh in order 
to trample on the power of death by rising from the dead, he made 
a mortal body his own. And so he leads the human nature to life. He 
did it not for his own nature, but for us; therefore, he is also called 
“first-fruits (amooxn) of those who have fallen asleep" and “first-born 
(newtötoxog) from the dead” (816A). And Samuel offered a lamb as an 
image and a type of the true sacrifice, which is Christ, who is God. 

‘Towards the end of the fourth chapter, the Alexandrian archbishop 
turns to another Old ‘Testament story, whose interpretation he gives 
in chapter 5: one of the signs that Moses did before the Israelites at 
the beginning of his ministry is that he took water from the river, and 
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poured it on the dry ground, where it became blood (Ex. 4:8-9). Cyril 
likens the Father to the river, out of which the water is taken, which 
indicates the Son. That the water is poured on dry ground shows 
that the Word has become man. And that, having been mixed with 
the earth, the water became blood, points to his death. The Word 
appropriated the death of his own flesh, and—as if he himself died—is 
said to have died on behalf of us. Cyril concludes the christological part 
of his letter with a summary of Christ's deeds, not unlike that in the 
Creed. 

After a final exhortation to fast, to live virtuously, and to show love 
and compassion, Cyril gives the dates of Lent, Easter, and Pentecost, 
and ends with a doxology. 


5.7.2. Terminology and Christology 


The christology of Festal Letter 18 is, as it were, a brief summary of 
what we have encountered in the previous writings. Language from 
both the subject-attribute and the composition models is found side by 
side. The Word has become flesh, he “has descended into a voluntary 
kenosis” (813B), divinity and humanity have concurred into union 
(813C), Emmanuel is one out of both (813C), the Word has made 
the body his own (813D), he appropriated the death of his own flesh 
(817D). In a type of the incarnation, water and earth are said to be 
mixed (uewxtau 817C), but Cyril does not apply this verb directly to 
the Word and his humanity. Given the smouldering controversy, it 
is remarkable that a division of the one Christ into two Sons is not 
explicitly repudiated. 

Noteworthy, also, is the emphasis on Christ’s death and resurrection 
as the way to salvation, including the notion of sacrifice. The saving 
passion gets relatively more attention in this letter than in many other 
writings of the Alexandrian archbishop. In this context, Cyril also uses 
the word qvoic: the Word made a mortal body his own in order that 
he would lead the human nature (tv àvüoozov qvo) to life, having 
abolished the corruption (813D); ‘the human nature’ refers to all human 
beings taken together. We also find the conception that salvation— 
especially the change from corruption to incorruption—took place ‘in 
Christ first’, expressed in the nouns ‘first-fruits’ and ‘first-born’ (816A). 
‘Towards the end of the letter, Cyril repeats this: he has become “a way 
and a door and first-fruits to incorruptibility for the human nature (xij 
àvOooov qvos)" (820B). 
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In the other instances where the term vot occurs, it has the by 
now familiar meanings. Sometimes, it refers to the divine nature, which 
is the nature of the Father and the Son and the holy Spirit (816D 
and 8170), their COMMON NATURE. The true God is called “God by 
nature" (812A); the Word 1s said to be life by nature (813B), and to 
have been born out of God by nature (817C). In the remaining cases 
qois indicates the divine nature of the incarnate Word, in distinction 
from the flesh.?? It is the properties of the nature that play a part 
in Cyril’s argumentation, and therefore, bog indicates the divine 
COMMON NATURE or the INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Son, not the Word's 
SEPARATE REALITY. There is, then, no miaphysite language in Festal Letter 
18. 

The terms ovoia and ünöotaoıs, and their cognates, are absent 
from this letter. IIpóooov occurs twice, but not in connection with 
Christ. Once, it says that the three young men looked good before the 
medowna that saw them (808C). Here, it may denote either ‘face’ or 
‘person’. The second time it appears in a quotation of 1Sam. 7:7, in 
an expression which simply means ‘before’ (812C). And the word iótoc 
exhibits the double meaning that we have seen before. 


5.8. SECOND LETTER TO NESTORIUS (EP. 4)? 


Cyril of Alexandria's Second Letter to Nestorius was later canonized by 
the Councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451). It was probably 
written in February 430. It follows a period of several months of silence, 
from which no letters or other documents relating to the Nestorian 
controversy are extant. It seems that the Alexandrian archbishop used 
that time to study christology more in detail, on the basis of both the 
Scriptures and the Church Fathers. During the spring of 430, he wrote 
his Five Books against Nestorius and the three Orationes he sent to the court. 


229 Festal Letter 18, 813C: the Word “does not undergo change from his own nature 
into flesh from the earth, for the nature of God stands firm in its own goods"; 813D: 
the Word leads the human nature to life, “for he has not been raised for the sake of his 
own nature”; 8170: as long as the Word was not yet flesh, he did not become blood, 
"for the living and life-giving nature is completely beyond death". 

230 Ep. 4 (CPG 5304; PG 77, 44-49; Pusey VI, 2-11; DEC I, 40-44). The critical text 
can be found in ACO 1.1.1, 25-28 (= V 4). Many English translations of this canonized 
letter have been produced, for example: McEnerney (19873), 38-42; McGuckin (1994), 
262-265; Wickham (1983), 2-11; Stevenson (1989), 295-298; Bindley & Green (1950), 
209-211. 
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But already in this letter we see, besides familiar terminology, the new 
expression ‘union according to hypostasis’. 


5.8.1. Summary of the Contents 


The first chapter is devoted to the men who complained in Con- 
stantinople that they were unjustly condemned by a court in Alexan- 
dria. Cyril briefly mentions the reasons why they were condemned, 
then states that the matter 1s of no great account to him, and that they 
will have to answer to the Judge of all. In the second chapter, he turns 
to the christological issue and reminds Nestorius that he should teach 
the people steadfastly, and that he should let himself be guided by the 
holy Fathers. 

In chapter 3, Cyril writes that according to the great synod—at 
Nicaea in 325—the only-begotten Son of God himself came down, was 
made man, suffered, rose again, and ascended into heaven, and that it 
is necessary to understand what incarnation means. The nature of the 
Word did not become flesh by changing, nor by being transformed into 
a complete human being of soul and body. Rather, in an incomprehen- 
sible way the Word became man by hypostatically uniting (ev@oas ... 
xa’ ónóoraow) to himself flesh animated with a rational soul. It was 
not just a matter of will or approval, nor the assumption of a person 
(neöownov) only. For although the natures that come together in unity 
are different, there is one Christ and Son out of both. The difference 
of the natures is not cancelled, but divinity and humanity make up the 
one Christ through the ineffable concurrence into unity. 

Chapter 4 deals with the Word's birth ‘according to the flesh (xatà 
oáoxa). Although he has his existence and was born from the Father 
before the ages, in this way he 1s also said to be born according to the 
flesh, from a woman. His divine nature did not receive its beginning of 
being in the virgin, nor did he need a second birth. He 1s said to have 
been born in a fleshly manner, because he came forth from a woman, 
having hypostatically united to himself that which 1s human, for us and 
for our salvation. It is not so that, first, an ordinary (xowóc) man was 
born from the virgin, on whom subsequently the Word descended, but, 
having been united from her womb, he is said to have undergone a 
fleshly birth, since he appropriated the birth of his own flesh. 

In chapter 5, Cyril applies the same hermeneutical principles to the 
verbs ‘to suffer' and ‘to rise’ from the Nicene Creed. The Word did 
not suffer in his own nature, for that which is divine is impassible, 
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but because the body that had become his own suffered, he himself 
is said to suffer for us. Also, the Word of God is immortal by nature 
and incorruptible, but because his own body tasted death on behalf of 
all, he himself 1s said to have suffered death. And because his body was 
raised, the resurrection is said to be his. 

In the sixth chapter, the division of Christ into two Sons, which may 
also be expressed by the term ‘together with (tò ovv)", is rejected. We do 
not worship a man together with (ovungooxvvobvrec) the Word, Cyril 
writes, lest by saying ‘together with’ the image of a separation (toufjg 
qavraota) is introduced. If we reject the union according to hypostasis 
as unattainable, we fall into saying ‘two Sons’, for then it is necessary to 
distinguish one who is man by himself (ióv«oc), who is honoured by the 
title of Son, and another who is the Word of God by himself (iétx@c), 
who possesses the name and the reality of sonship by nature. 

In the seventh and final chapter, Cyril refers to Nestorius's use of the 
word zoóoozov and to the epithet deotdxoc, while he repeats some of 
his arguments. Dividing the one Christ into two Sons does not benefit 
the correct exposition of the faith, he states, 


even if some speak of a union of persons (ngoownwv), for the Scripture 
did not say that the Word united himself to the person (noóoomov) of a 
man, but that he became flesh (28!? 15. 


This expression, ‘to become flesh’, means that he made our body his 
own and came forth as a man from a woman, while remaining what 
he was, God. This is also what the holy Fathers thought, and therefore, 
they confidently called the virgin theotokos. The holy body, animated 
with a rational soul, was born from the virgin, and the Word, who 1s 
hypostatically united to it, is said to have been born according to the 
flesh. Cyril ends by exhorting Nestorius to think and teach these same 
things, and thus to preserve the peace in the churches. 


5.8.2. Terminology 


5.8.2.1. Ovoía and ozóotaot 


The word ovoia is not found in Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius, nor 
any of its derivatives, not even óuoovotoc. In this letter, ózóoraotc is 
applied in reference to the incarnate Word for the first time in Cyril's 
writings. Although the term and its cognates appear a number of times 
in On the Incarnation, they are there only applied to the Word apart 
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from the incarnation (see section 5.3.2.2). According to Richard, Cyril 
re-introduced the word into christology after it had been dropped, 
following the Apollinarian controversy. And he suggests that in doing 
so, Cyril was influenced by the Apollinarian forgeries.?*! 

None of the cognates of ozó0taotg is present in the letter, but the 
word itself occurs four times, each time in the phrase ‘united / union 
according to hypostasis. For example, the Word became man “by 
hypostatically uniting to himself (évaoag 6 Aóyoc &avvà xa onóovaow) 
flesh animated with a rational soul"?? What does Cyril mean by 
a union xa’ ozóotaow? In our study of his previous writings we 
have seen that the primary meaning of ünöotaoıg is ‘a really existing 
being’, belonging to the Aristotelian category of substance, that is, an 
INDIVIDUAL REALITY. It may also include the notion of existence ‘by 
itself”, in which case it is a SEPARATE REALITY. This suggests that the 
primary meaning of ‘union according to hypostasis’ is: a really existing 
union, a union of really existing elements. But it goes further than this, 
since Cyril writes that when this union is denied, we end up with two 
Sons. Thus, it is not an external union between two individual beings, 
but it is a union which results in one SEPARATE REALITY. 

When later challenged by Theodoret of Cyrus that this expression 
is an innovation, Cyril admits this, but adds that it was necessary to 
oppose Nestorius's unity of honours, and that 


xaO" oxooraow does not bring to light anything else than only that the 
nature or the hypostasis of the Word, that 1s, the Word himself, having 
really been united (xatà aAnderav Evmdeig) to [a] human nature without 
any change and confusion, as we have often said, is regarded as and is 
one Christ, the same [being] God and man.?? 


'This corroborates the conclusion that a union according to hypostasis 
indicates two things: (1) that it 1s a real union; (2) that 1t results in one 
Christ, in one SEPARATE REALITY. 


?31 Richard (1945), 243f. In PG 74, 24A, the expression ‘one incarnate hypostasis of 
the Word’ is included in Cyril's commentary on John 10:30. However, Pusey has already 
noted that this fragment has wrongly been attributed to the Commentary on John, since it 
is a passage from Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius; see In Jo. VIL, vol. 2, 254, n. 18. 

>32 Ep. 4, ACO Lr.1, 267. McGuckin (1994), 263, inadvertently leaves «a8? 6zóotaow 
untranslated (or renders it by ‘ineffably’). The other three places are 27!" !! (évmoac 
éavt@ xa" nóotaow), 297 ? (tiv nad’ ó1óovaocw Évoow), and 28? 7? (xa tadotaow 
évwðeis). 

233 Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 115!?"16. This passage is further discussed in section 
8.2.4 (n. 18). 
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Neither in this letter, nor in Cyril’s previous publications, is there a 
hint that ünöotaoıg might have the sense of ‘person’, as denoting an 
individual, rational being capable of external relationships with other 
such beings. It is, therefore, better to translate it by ‘hypostatic(ally)’, as 
McGuckin does, than to fill it with more meaning than it actually has 
in this letter and render it by ‘personal(ly)’.*** 


5.8.2.2. IHoóocztov 


The word zoóoozov occurs three times in Cyril’s Second Letter to Nesto- 
rius, in each case to describe a view which he rejects. The Word became 
man, “not just according to will or approval, but neither by the assump- 
tion of a neöownov only" (2695. And dividing the one Christ into 
two Sons does not benefit the correct exposition of the faith, “even 
if some speak of a union of nedowna, for the Scripture did not say 
that the Word united himself to the nedownov of a man, but that 
he became flesh” (28114). It is clear from the last quotation that, for 
Cyril—whatever meaning the term may have had for Nestorius—, a 
union of neöown« is an external union, which does not annul the sep- 
aration into two Sons. This is in line with the sense the term medowmov 
has in his writings before 429: an individual rational being, a PERSON, 
and therefore also a SEPARATE REALITY. 

In our study of earlier writings we have seen that Cyril 1s cautious 
with the word ‘man (dvdownog)’ in his description of the incarnate 
Word. He may be said to have become man, and to do certain things 
‘as man’, but he is not to be called a God-bearing man or a man 
in whom the Word dwells (see sections 5.3.3 and 5.5.3). These latter 
expressions imply a division into two Christs. Here, we find a similar 
reluctance with respect to the word neöownov: the incarnation should 
not be described as the assumption of a noöownov, and the Scripture 
does not say that the Word united himself to the tedowxov of a man. 
Given the meaning of PERSON which Cyril attaches to ne60@nov, such 
phrases would imply that a separate human being already existed 


234 The translation *personal(ly) is given quite deliberately by Weinandy (2003), 41 
(see sections 4.3.3 and 4.3.4). Stevenson (1989), 295-298, also renders xa" óxóoraow by 
‘personal(ly)’; and he translates iöıx@g by ‘in his own person’. Bindley & Green (1950), 
209-211, has ‘hypostatical(ly)’ three times, but once ‘in His Own Hypostasis', which 
seems to read more into the expression than Cyril intends. McEnerney (19872), 38-42, 
translates ‘hypostatical(ly)’ three times, and ‘in actual fact’ once, which expresses one of 
the two aspects of the phrase. Wickham (1983), 2-11, has ‘substantial(ly)’ each time. 
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before the incarnation, with whom the Word was subsequently united. 
And according to Cyril, such a union of the Word with a human 
PERSON could only be external, so that there would still be two Sons. He 
explicitly repudiates such an understanding of the incarnation when he 
writes that the Word did not descend on an ordinary man who had first 
been born from the virgin (27!? !?). 

It may be added that in this letter the term neöownov is not 
juxtaposed to $zóoraots. On the contrary, while ünöotaoıg is applied to 
express Cyril's own understanding, tedowaov is employed to describe 
the views of his opponents. This underlines that the two terms are 
not synonymous, and that xa’ ünöotaoıv should not be rendered by 
‘personal(ly)’. 


5.8.2.3. doi 


Cyril of Alexandria’s usage of the word gvotg in this letter is not 
different from what we have come across so far. The Word is said to 
be immortal, incorruptible, life and life-giving by nature (xata qvo; 
27, and he is born out of God the Father by nature (xata vow; 
267), Similarly, Cyril speaks of the Word as naturally (pvowxög) having 
the name and the reality (övoud te xoi youa) of sonship. We also find 
the expression ‘the nature of the Word’ and similar phrases.?? In these 
instances, Cyril wants to distinguish the Word's divine nature from his 
humanity. In the sentences which speak of his suffering and death, it 
is clearly not the Word as a sEPARATE REALITY which he envisages, but 
his essence and natural properties. In these cases it can be understood 
as his divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE. But also when there is mention of a 
change or a beginning of its existence, qvoic is more likely to mean 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE than SEPARATE REALITY, for it is the qualities of 
immutability and eternal existence which Cyril wants to safeguard. 
Besides, ‘his divinity’ is juxtaposed to ‘the nature of the Word’, and 
in Cyril’s writings the term ‘divinity’ either means the divine COMMON 
NATURE, or the Godhead (as virtually synonymous with ‘God’), or a 
divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE, not a SEPARATE REALITY. It is likely, then, 


235 Ep. 4, ACO I.1.1, 26% (“we do not say that the nature of the Word has become 
flesh by changing”), 27° (“the divine nature did not receive the beginning of being in 
the holy virgin”), 27!? (“the Word of God did not suffer in his own nature”), 27? (“he 
did not enter upon the experience of death with respect to his [own] nature"), 28!9 °° 
(“the nature of the Word or his divinity did not receive the beginning of being from the 
holy virgin"). 
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that in the case at hand both phrases— ‘his divinity’ and ‘the nature of 
the Word’— indicate the Son's divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE. 
In two related sentences we find dyophysite language: 


We say ... that while the natures that have come together into a true 
unity are different, there is one Christ and Son out of both, not as if the 
difference of the natures has been annulled (óàvnonuévnc) because of the 
union, but divinity and humanity rather have made up for us one Lord 
and Christ and Son through the indescribable and ineffable concurrence 
into unity (27). 


The notion of ‘in contemplation only’ is absent in this passage. Not 
even the verb voeiv is used. It is stated that the natures are different, 
and that their difference is not annulled through the union.?* In other 
words, also after the union the difference of the natures remains. 
There is no mention of ‘the property as in natural quality’ or simply 
‘the natural quality’, whose difference Cyril would maintain according 
to Lebon (see section 4.4.1). Cyril speaks of the natures themselves. 
It seems likely that the natures whose difference remains should be 
interpreted as INDIVIDUAL NATURES, certainly not as SEPARATE REALITIES, 
for that would imply a division into two Sons. This description fits well 
with the picture of figure 2 in section 5.3.3. We may conclude that also 
in this canonized letter, Cyril of Alexandria. employs dyophysite, not miaphysite, 
terminology. 


5.8.2.4. "Iówc 


Although we find both usages of iótoc in this writing—indicating what 
is common or what is particular—the latter is by far the most frequent. 
Only once, iótoc is applied to what is natural, and therefore, shared 
with other beings, namely, when the Word’s ‘own nature’ is mentioned 
(275. In all the other cases it denotes the particularity of Christ's own 
flesh or body?" while Cyril also writes that the Word appropriates 
(oixetovwevoc) the birth of his own flesh (27'"), and that he made our 
body his own (iétov ... émoujoato; 28"). 


236 McGuckin (1994), 263, translates: “This did not involve the negation of the 
difference of natures”. This could be taken as a noetic difference only, but Cyril’s 
language implies an ontological change, which is rejected: the difference of the natures 
is not annulled, that is, it remains after the union. McEnerney (1987a), 39, and DEC 
I, 41, translate ‘destroyed’; Stevenson (1989), 296, has ‘done away’; Bindley & Green 
(1950), 210, and Wickham (1983), 7, have ‘abolished’. 

237 Ep. 4, ACO l.ı.ı, 27!5 17,20, 287, 
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5.8.3. Christology 


The christology of Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius is not really different 
from that which we have encountered in his previous writings, but 
his response to Nestorius’s views influences the way he expresses it. 
The most important change is the introduction of the expression 
‘union according to hypostasis’. As we have seen, by this phrase Cyril 
emphasizes that it concerns a real, not just a notional, union and that 
it results in one SEPARATE REALITY. He does not use a metaphysical 
term for this SEPARATE REALITY—neither tadotaots, nor úo, nor 
medowmmov—, but it is denoted by terms like ‘unity’ (£vörng), ‘one 
Christ’, ‘one Son’, ‘one Lord’, ‘one and the same’ (28*?). 

We find some language belonging to the subject-attribute model— 
‘the Word became flesh’, ‘assumption’—but that of the composition 
model is dominant. Over against what he sees as a division into two 
Sons Cyril emphasizes the union, the concurrence, the coming together 
of the Word and his flesh, of the natures, of divinity and humanity, into 
one Christ and Lord. He rejects a division (tow; 28") as well as the 
distinguishing (dtogioa) of a man by himself (i6tx@c) and the Word by 
himself (i6txc; 2889). One should not divide (où diaigetéov) the one 
Christ into two Sons (28'°''). But he says that the difference (6taqood) 
of the natures is not annulled. In this letter too, then, it is not the 
difference between the natures after the union that Cyril opposes, but a 
separation into two Sons. 

His starting-point is the Creed of Nicaea (325), and he unambigu- 
ously regards the divine Word as the grammatical subject of the whole 
section on Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, the Word who is said to have suf- 
fered, died, and risen. And for the sake of the controversy with Nesto- 
rius he adds: it is the Word who 1s said to have been born from the 
virgin. And he undertakes to explain how this should be interpreted. 
He does not understand the ‘who is said (Aéyeta)’ in a docetic way, as 
if it were only said, while there was no true birth, suffering, death, and 
resurrection. No, they truly happened, but it was Christ’s body or flesh 
that underwent them, and because of the hypostatic union he appropri- 
ates all things that pertain to the flesh, and therefore, the Word himself 
can be said to have undergone them. 

In response to Nestorius’s writings, Cyril denounces his understand- 
ing of the union in terms of will or approval (xatà d€Anow uövnv i] 
evdoxiav)—which he mentions but does not elaborate on—or in terms 
of the assumption of a human zoóoozov or of the union of two zoó- 
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coma (see section 5.8.2.2). He also opposes the use of the prefix ovv 
to indicate that ‘a man’ is worshipped ‘together with’ the Word. In all 
these expressions Cyril sees a division of the one Christ into two Sons, 
one of which is a man ‘honoured (xeuumuévov; 28°)’ with the title ‘Son’, 
while the other is the Word, who is Son by nature. Only towards the 
end, the Alexandrian archbishop mentions the epithet theotokos, stating 
that the Fathers called the virgin by this name. This shows that the title 
‘Mother of God’ was not an end in itself for Cyril, but that he regarded 
it as a symptom of important underlying christological issues. 


5.8.4. Nestorius’s Response 


Nestorius replied to Cyril’s Second Letter in June 430.8 He begins by 
briefly stating that he “will pass over the insults against us in your 
extraordinary letter”, and that a reply will present itself “through the 
events themselves” in due time— probably indicating that he plans to 
pursue the charges against Cyril of those who were condemned by an 
Alexandrian court. But then he immediately turns to the christological 
question. 

First, Nestorius gives a different interpretation of the Nicene Creed. 
Cyril had emphasized that the council had said that it was the only- 
begotten Son of God himself who had suffered and risen. His Con- 
stantinopolitan fellow-bishop, however, regards the names ‘Lord’, ‘Je- 
sus’, ‘Christ’, ‘Only-Begotten’, and ‘Son’ as common to divinity and 
humanity—which for the name ‘Only-Begotten’ seems to be a dubi- 
ous procedure. The suffering and the resurrection are then said, not 
of the divine Son, but of the names which include his humanity: “I 
believe, they say, also in our Lord Jesus Christ, his only-begotten Son” 
(2977). Nestorius gives many examples from Scripture where one of 
these names is applied to the incarnate Word. He infers that 1t 1s better 
to call the virgin yovovotóxoc than Beotörog (31? ?). 

Secondly, he concludes from Cyril’s letter that, despite the explicit 
assertion of the impassibility of the divinity his understanding implies 
that the Godhead has become passible. Nestorius applauds the phrase 
that the nature of the divinity appropriates (oixevoo000) the things of the 
body (xà todtov), but i£ in the name of this appropriation the properties 


238 Ep. 5 (CPG 5669 / 5305; PG 77, 49-57; DEC I, 44-50). The critical text can be 
found in ACO I.1.1, 29-32 (= V 5). English translations in McEnerney (19872), 43-48, 
and McGuckin (1994), 364—368; an abridged version in Stevenson (1989), 298—300. 
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(WSıörntas) of the conjoined flesh are attributed (neooteißeıv) [to the 
Godhead] this is either the error of a Greek mind or the insanity of 
Apollinarius and Arius, or rather, worse. 

Not surprisingly, the Constantinopolitan archbishop uses dyophysite 
language several times in his letter, and he praises Cyril for doing the 
same, but he does not notice the distinction Cyril makes between ‘the 
difference (Ot006) of the natures'—which endures after the union— 
and a division, which in his view results in two Sons. Thus, Nestorius 
can write that “I approved of the division (ötaigeowv) of the natures 
according to the principle (Aóyov) of humanity and divinity and the 
connection (ovváqetav) of them into one person (toooo0v)".??? 

This quotation contains two other interesting terms. First, Nesto- 
rius's typical word for the coming together of the elements in Christ, 
ovvagpeıa, connection, which, together with the corresponding verb 
ovvanteıv and the related meoodxtew occurs several times in this let- 
ter^? The noun £vooic is absent, while the verb évotv is used once, 
together with the word ovvageıa in one sentence: “a temple which is 
united (Nvwuevov) [to the divinity] in a sublime and divine connection” 
(319). The second interesting term is xoóooxzov, which is only employed 
twice. Both in the quotation above and in the other occurrence, it is 
used for the result of the connection of the two natures. In the second 
instance, the title ‘Christ’ is called “a name signifying the impassible 
and the passible substance (ovoíac) in a single person” (307). In this 
letter, Nestorius does not speak of a connection of two medowna. 

The quotation from 30? is also the only occurrence of the word 
ovoia (óuoovotov in 29”). Just as often in Cyril's writings, ovoía has a 
meaning here which is closely related to that of qoic; in several English 
translations it is even rendered by ‘nature’. 


239 Ibid., 3019 °°. The critical text reads: tiv tobtwv eis Evög NEO0WNOV ovváqsuav. 
Schwartz postulates &v neöownov, which is followed by DEC I, 46, McEnerney (1987a), 
45, and McGuckin (1994), 366, in their translations, which have ‘in one person’, ‘into 
one person’, and ‘in one persona’, respectively. 

20 Thid., 3019-20-26, 3120, 26, 28, 4,2. 

241 Thid., 3012-15: > tig Anadoüg xai nadytiis obolag £v uovaðıx® TECCMAM TEOONYO- 
giav onuavuarv. DEC I, 46, translates: “a title that expresses in one person both the 
impassible and the passible natures”; McEnerney (1987a), 44, has: “a name signifying 
the substance capable of suffering and the nature incapable of suffering in one person”; 
and McGuckin (1994), 365: “a term that applies to both the impassible and the passible 
natures in a single persona”. 
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5.9. CONCLUSION 


Cyrill of Alexandria's christological writings up to and including his 
Second Letter to Nestorius show continuity with his christology in earlier 
publications, but there 1s also a development in terminology. We find 
language from both the subject-attribute and the composition models, 
but it seems that the archbishop regards the composition model more 
suitable to counteract what he sees as a two-Sons christology. Just 
as in the previous writings, Cyril does not hesitate to use dyophysite 
language, while there 1s no miaphysite language in any of the works that 
we have looked at so far. The phrase ‘natural unity’, which is applied 
once to the incarnation and once to body and soul,” indicates that 
two elements that belong to the Aristotelian category of substance—or 
two INDIVIDUAL NATURES—are united to form one individual being. The 
implication is by no means that the resulting individual being should 
be called ‘one nature’. Therefore, it belongs to dyophysite terminology. 
It is noteworthy that the word ovoía is virtually absent, but in general 
the terms have the same meanings as in the trinitarian writings. New 
are the expressions ‘hypostatically united’ and ‘union according to 
hypostasis’, which show up for the first time in the Second Letter to 
Nestorius. They will be discussed in more detail in the next chapter, since 
they appear quite often in Contra Nestorium. 

Apart from these two expressions, ozóotaotc is not applied to the 
incarnation or the incarnate Word yet. It is used in trinitarian contexts 
to denote the persons of the Trinity, and in On the Incarnation its cognates 
are frequent in the discussion of a view which regards the Word before 
the incarnation as anhypostatic, but the Word made man is never called 
a hypostasis. Also, there is not a single place in these writings in which 
badotacig and gvotg are employed as synonyms. While txdotaots 
indicates real existence, and sometimes separate existence, the meaning 
of mvotg is more closely related to that of ovoia, and it varies from 
COMMON NATURE and INDIVIDUAL NATURE to ‘all the individuals that 
belong to a COMMON NATURE together’, and in the case of the divine 
nature: the Godhead, God himself. &$oic does not take on the sense of 
SEPARATE REALITY. 

The expressions ‘union according to hypostasis! (Évootg 400" tadota- 
ow) and ‘natural unity’ (evömg @vown), both applied to the coming 


242 Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 3316 (divinity and humanity); Letter to the Monks, 
ACO L:1.1, 15°° *? (soul and body). 
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together of the Word and his humanity, do not imply that tadota- 
oic and qotcg are synonyms. While both expressions emphasize that 
the result of the union is one sEPARATE REALITY, they do this each in 
their own way. ‘Union according to hypostasis’ stresses the reality of 
the union, and since oz60taotc may also denote separate existence, the 
result of such a union might be called *one hypostasis', but so far the 
Alexandrian archbishop has not employed this phrase. *Natural unity? 
indicates a union of two natures, that is, two entities that belong to the 
category of substance, the result of which necessarily also belongs to 
this category. In the case of the two natures body and soul the result is 
an entity which may be designated as a human INDIVIDUAL NATURE. Up 
till now, however, Cyril has not used the phrase ‘one nature’ for this. In 
these conceptions ünootaoız and @votc retain their distinct meanings of 
(SEPARATE) REALITY and (COMMON Or) INDIVIDUAL NATURE. 

Cyril's use of qvotg with respect to the Logos reveals an aporia, 
which he himself may not have been aware of. In his trinitarian writ- 
ings, «vois is reserved for what Father, Son and holy Spirit have in com- 
mon, while $zóoraots and zoóocozov indicate the three divine persons. 
But when Cyril speaks of ‘the qois of the Word’ in his christological 
works, it cannot always mean the divine COMMON NATURE, but must at 
times be taken to mean something like the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of 
the Son. It is not so easy—if at all possible—to give a place to this INDI- 
VIDUAL NATURE in Cyril’s trinitarian theology, but the archbishop does 
not dwell on this problem. 

Especially in Festal Letter 17, the human element which comes to- 
gether with the Word in the incarnation is referred to as qoic. In line 
with Cyril’s previous works, in these instances qois can be interpreted 
as the human COMMON NATURE: the Word assumes the COMMON NATURE 
of humanity, but in this assumption he becomes an individual man. It 
is true that the Word's individual humanity is not explicitly called ‘the 
human nature of the Word', but in various expressions the existence of 
such a human nature is implied. This is the case in On the Incarnation 
(707a) where it says that the man who the Word has become “is 
deprived of the properties of the divinity in his own nature". Also in 
Festal Letter 17 (277 795. when Cyril writes that the Word lets the nature 
like ours (qvos t xað dis) move according to its own laws, by which 
he means that as a small child Christ had no knowledge of right and 
wrong yet. And every time the archbishop speaks of two natures with 
regard to the incarnate Word, he must refer to a divine and a human 
nature. Especially when he insists that the difference of the natures 
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remains, this implies the existence of a human nature in Christ after 
the union.?? 

These two natures in Christ are not separate so as to allow only 
an external relationship. Their unity is so tight that together they are 
regarded as one sEPARATE REALITY, but in such a way that within this 
one reality the two natures retain their difference. The natures are not 
mixed, they do not form a tertium quid, in which part of their natural 
properties has been lost. The Word is and remains perfect in his own 
nature, also when he becomes a perfect man. But their remaining 
difference is real, not just in thought. The notion of ‘in contemplation 
only’ is completely absent from the writings investigated in this chapter. 
What Cyril rejects is the separation of the natures into two Sons or 
Christs, not their enduring difference. 

The word neöownov is employed by the archbishop in his refuta- 
tion of a two-Sons christology. A separation of Christ into two Christs 
may be expressed by the phrase ‘two zoóooo or by döineöownov. But 
also the assumption of a human noöownov by the Word is denounced, 
because the union with a medommov can only be external and automat- 
ically implies a division into two Sons. 

In On the Incarnation, Cyril does speak of a mixture, not of the natures 
themselves, but of their properties (and in Festal Letter 17 similarly with 
respect to body and soul in a human being). After the union, the 
divine and the human properties do not lie only round their respective 
natures, but round the sEPARATE REALITY which is the result of the 
concurrence of the two natures. Therefore, the human properties may 
be said to be attached to the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of Christ, or to 
the Word; and the divine properties may be said to be attached to the 
human INDIVIDUAL NATURE of Christ. This is the metaphysical picture 
underlyng Cyril of Alexandria’s understanding of what we call the 
communication of idioms (a phrase which he does not use himself). It 1s 
depicted in figure 2 in section 5.3.3. In the next chapter we will examine 
whether this picture is consistently present also in Contra Nestorium, 
and whether new terminological developments can be detected in the 
largest of Cyril of Alexandria's christological works. 


243 Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 2109 107; Second Letter to Nestorius, ACO 1.1.1, 27! 5. 
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CONTRA NESTORIUM 


6.1. INTRODUCTION 


In the course of the year 429, Cyril of Alexandria will have studied the 
christological 1ssues that arose from his dispute with Nestorius in more 
detail. He investigated the Constantinopolitan archbishop's sermons 
that were circulating, as is clear from the quotations in Contra Nestorium. 
And he went through a number of writings from the Fathers, as is 
witnessed by the florilegium contained in Oratio ad dominas. His studies 
issued into four major christological works which Cyril wrote in the 
spring of 430: the two writings just mentioned, Oratio ad Theodosium —as 
we have seen, a re-working of On the Incarnation—and Oratio ad augustas. 
The present chapter is devoted to Contra Nestorium. 

In the manuscripts, the full title of the work reads: “Refutation 
in five books of the blasphemies of Nestorius by Cyril, the most 
holy archbishop of Alexandria, or the fives tomes of saint Cyril”.! 
The author himself writes that he “has come across a certain book, 
compiled by someone, containing a large collection of homilies”, and 
that *a multitude of blasphemies has been heaped into this book, and 
a great accusation has been made which barks against the doctrine 
of the truth”, so that he could no longer remain silent? Throughout 
the five tomes, Cyril quotes passages from Nestorius's sermons, and 


! The critical text of Contra Nestorium (CPG 5217; PG 76, 9-248) can be found 
in ACO 1.1.6, 13-106 (= V 166; see chapter 5, n. 2); references in the text are to 
this edition. See for the Greek text also Pusey VI, 54-239, and for Pusey's English 
translation: GN ET. A more recent translation of part of the text (ACO Lr.6, 16!— 
21!4; 399—949: g94-483!; 5814—6216; 8930-8577; 8859-919) is given in Russell (2000), 131— 
174. 
Pusey often inaccurately renders ünöotaoız by ‘person’, Rad? tadotaow by 'person- 
ally, and both àv8üoonóujs and tò áàvüoomvov by ‘human nature’. Russell is more 
careful in the translation of these terms, although once he renders xa? óxóovaow by 
‘in a concrete and personal manner’ (p. 153; ACO 1.1.6, 44°°). 

2 ON I, 14285 33-85, 
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then discusses them. Cyril mentions Nestorius by name only once,’ 
but also for his contemporaries there could be no doubt that it was 
the archbishop of Constantinople whose views are denounced. Cyril 
switches constantly from the second to the third person and back 
again, now addressing Nestorius directly, now speaking about him to 
others. 

He complains several times that Nestorius ascribes views to him that 
he does not hold. He asks him: “Who are you opposing?" (90/9, and 
he writes that “he sets himself up against those who do not exist at all” 
(995; c£ 90°). The views that Nestorius attacks and from which Cyril 
distances himself include the following: that the virgin gave birth to 
the divine nature from her own flesh (3175; that the natures of divinity 
and flesh are mixed into one substance (go?! 9; that the Only-Begotten 
could undergo change (997?*?9; that the divine nature would not be 
impassible (cf. 96** and 103! 9; as well as particular interpretations of 
specific Bible verses.* 

In order to do justice to Nestorius, or, as the Alexandrian archbishop 
himself puts it, not to give “a mere condemnation, but rather a 
wise and true refutation”, he quotes passages from his opponent 
before he comments on them.’ There is no hint that Cyril is aware 
that he may nevertheless misinterpret Nestorius's understanding of the 
incarnation. As in his previous writings, Scripture forms the basis for 
Cyril's refutation: he quotes and alludes to many biblical passages. But 
he also reasons in metaphysical terms, further developing the concepts 
and terminology he had used before the Nestorian controversy started, 
along the road he had already taken in his Second Letter to Nestorius. 


5 CN IL 32?!: “And I say this, having read Nestorius’s words”. Schwartz adds Tot 
Neotogiov before the second quotation (GN Le, 18?*, but this stems from the margin 
of the codex (see Pusey VI, 65°”). When the name of Nestorius and titles like ‘the 
archbishop of Constantinople! recur in the summary in section 6.2, they are added for 
clarity's sake. 

+ CN 1.13, 51! (Gal. 4:4); IHL.1, 56!** (Hebr. 4:14£); IV.6, go! (Mt. 24:30). 

5 CN IVa, 7896 98, 

5 All the quotations from Nestorius in Contra Nestorium are brought together in 
ACO Lr.6, 3-13 (= V 165). 
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6.2. SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS 


6.2.1. Book I 


Cyril of Alexandria starts by stating that writings on doctrinal matters 
should be tested, and that the Scriptures are the touchstone. In line 
with this, he begins his material argumentation with a quotation from 
John 1:1, 3, 14. “The Word was made flesh” indicates the force of 
the true union, which is “thought to be according to hypostasis (nað 
bzóotaow)", and “he made his dwelling among us” forbids us to think 
that the Word was changed into flesh (15? !). Immediately, then, Cyril 
introduces the expression ‘union according to hypostasis’, which he had 
first used in his Second Letter to Nestorius, and which he employs a number 
of times in Contra Nestorium. 

Before he turns to Nestorius’s views, he gives a brief summary of 
his own understanding of “the mystery”, in terminology that we know 
from his earlier writings: The Word, who is God by nature, emptied 
himself voluntarily, taking the form of a servant, that is, he became like 
us in all things, partaking of blood and flesh. He underwent a birth like 
us, not to receive being, for “the Word was in the beginning, and he 
was God”, but in order to recapitulate the human race, as a second 
first-fruits. Through the flesh, which is united to him, he has all in 
himself, and it is in this way that we have been buried with Christ in 
baptism, that we have been raised with him, and that we have been 
made to sit with him in the heavens. For a proper understanding of our 
faith in the mystery, then, Cyril concludes, “the reality (to yofjua) of the 
true union, I mean that according to hypostasis" is necessary (15? 

Book I is further devoted to the defence of the title Yeoröxog, and, 
more in general, of the understanding of the incarnation as a birth 
of the Word according to the flesh (xatà odexa; 15"). Before citing a 
passage from one of Nestorius's sermons, Cyril summarizes the position 
he is going to denounce as a rejection of the epithet deotdxos and as a 
division of the one Christ into two Sons. 

In the first quotation from Nestorius (16%), the archbishop of the 
imperial city acknowledges that his opponents recoil at the idea that 
the divinity (deötng) would have been born from the virgin. If that is 
so, he asks, why is it a problem when we advise you to flee the word 
[deotöxos] and apply a term which is indicative of the two natures, 
instead? Cyril strongly emphasizes that he indeed rejects the thought 
that the Word would have the beginning of his existence from the 
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virgin. But, he adds, we nevertheless call her theotokos, since she has 
borne Emmanuel, who is God by nature, for the Word has become 
flesh, that is, “has been united to the flesh without confusion and 
according to hypostasis". And just as our body is our own, in the same 
way the body of the Only-Begotten is his own, and not someone else’s. 
And thus he was also born according to the flesh, for a human body 
comes into existence through birth, according to the laws of humanity. 
These laws are determined by the nature (fj qvo0tc; 17’), or rather by the 
nature's Creator. 

The Word could have fashioned a body for himself out of the dust of 
the earth, as he had done for Adam, but that might have given some a 
reason to regard the incarnation as mere phantasy, as the Manichaeans 
do, Cyril writes. However, he has partaken of blood and flesh like us, 
in order to free the human nature (tiv Avdoewnov qow; 17°) from 
the accusations, the decay, and the curse. The Word came down from 
heaven, not to indwell someone, as with the prophets, but he has made 
a body his own. And by being born from the virgin he recapitulated 
(avexe~adatodto; 185^) the birth of man through himself. Christ is the 
one and only [Son] of God the Father, not severed into a man by 
himself and God, but the same one is both God and man. 

Cyril now addresses Nestorius directly: that you are an advocate 
of two Sons and divide the one Lord Jesus Christ will be shown 
from your own words. Then follows the second quotation (18°), in 
which the archbishop of Constantinople says that he does not begrudge 
the word—from Cyril's response it is clear that the title Seotdxoc is 
meant^—to the virgin, who is xotovoróxoc, but he knows that she 
through whom God passed (nagfjAdev 6X? is august (oepaoutav). He 
adds that ‘passed through’ should not be taken to mean ‘was born’; the 
Scriptures do not say that ‘God’ was born out of the yovovotóxoc, but 
that Jesus, Christ, Son, Lord was born. 


7 CN Lr, 16: dovyyttws te xai xa’ óxóovaow Evadfjvaı oaoxí. 

9 Russell (2000), 136, translates: “I do not begrudge you the expression “Virgin 
Chnstotokos’.” "This seems to me to be incorrect. When in his response, Cyril writes, 
“How, tell me then, do you not (ov) begrudge such an expression to the holy virgin, 
although (xaitot) you deprive her of the dignity of the divine birth and say that she is 
not theotokos?” (191°), Russell leaves out the word ‘not’ (p. 137). Cyril’s argumentation, 
however, is: if you yourself do not call the virgin theotokos, because it implies a heretical 
view, how can you allow others to use this title (not begrudge this title)? 

9 Cyril gives the word nagfjAdev, though Nestorius (1905), 2777!, has noofjAdev. See 
also ACO 1.1.6, 3, n. to lines 14-16. The accompanying prepositions, ôá in line 18% 
and £x in line 18%, are uncontested. 
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Cyril asks how Nestorius can allow others to use the epithet theotokos, 
while he accuses those who do use it of heresy If the term were 
indicative of heretical views, it would be better not to employ it. 
Besides, if he permits the title to be applied to Mary only, and not 
to Elisabeth and other women, let him acknowledge that the virgin 
has indeed borne God and that the Only-Begotten underwent a fleshly 
birth. 

Next, the Alexandrian archbishop turns to the expression ‘passed 
through', and he suggests that Nestorius would explain it with the 
words: “The Word is God, both connected with a man and indwelling 
him”.'° This, however, is understood by Cyril as implying an ordinary 
(xotwóc), God-bearing (deopöoos) human being, who cannot be called 
‘Lord of all’ and ‘Sun of righteousness’, titles which, in the quotation, 
Nestorius applies to the one who passed through the virgin. If a 
relational (oyetziv) indwelling is meant, then there is no difference 
between Mary and Elisabeth, for the Word indwelt the latter as well, 
through the Spirit, when John was in her womb (cf. Luke 1:15), Cyril 
adds. He also rejects an understanding according to which the Word 
‘passed through’ the virgin by himself (xa éavtov), without the flesh. 

You yourself have confessed quite often that the Word has been 
made flesh, and you have added that the divinity has been made man, 
Cyril continues, giving another quotation (21/9?!) to back this up. In it, 
Nestorius cites Hebr. 1:2-3 and Acts 17:30-31, and concludes that the 
‘Son’ is both appointed heir—according to the flesh—and called the 
radiance of the Father's glory—according to the divinity. *For, having 
been incarnated (oaoxo0eíc), he has not departed from the likeness 
to the Father", he explains. And in the text from Acts, Nestorius 
emphasizes that the word ‘man’ precedes ‘having raised him from the 
dead’, “in order that no one would suppose that the divinity having 
been made man (£vavdoonnoaoav), had died”. 

Cyril asks who it is who has been made man. He argues that it 
cannot have been a human being, since someone who already is man 
cannot be made man.!! If, then, the Word has been truly made man, he 
is not just connected to a man by indwelling only, or by an external 
relation or connection, as Nestorius says. And if the Fathers have 
sometimes spoken of a mixture (xo&oic) with respect to the incarnate 


10 CN Lr, 207: Ded yào rjv ó Aóyoc àvüooxo Te ovvquu£voc xoi &vom@v a9. Loofs, 
in Nestorius (1905), 278°", takes this, too, to be a genuine word of Nestorius. 
905 5 


11 CF. Letter to the Monks (ep. 1), ACO Lr.1, 16!* 15, 
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Word, there is no need to be afraid that they meant a confusion 
(avayvots), in the way that liquids are mingled with one another, for 
they used the word improperly (xataxéyenvtat), in order to emphasize 
the extreme union. The Alexandrian archbishop gives an example in 
which Scripture itself also employs the verb ‘to mix’ ‘improperly and 
simply’: Hebr. 4:2 speaks of those ‘who were not mixed in faith with the 
hearers’. This does not refer to a confusion of hypostases, as with water 
and wine, Cyril explains, but to a union in soul. 

Cyril then turns to three short quotations (22°36), related to Is. 9:6: 
“A child has been born to us, a son has been given to us”, in which 
Nestorius writes that “this baby which is seen, ..., [is] eternal Son 
according to what is hidden”. Even though he is said to be the eternal 
Son ‘according to what is hidden’, you called the baby, which you, as 
it were, pointed out with your finger, the Son of God, Cyril reasons. 
Maybe you think that it 1s enough that the natures are connected, not 
according to hypostasis, but in unequalled honour and in equality of 
rank, as you constantly say, he suggests. This argument will be refuted 
in due time, he adds. 

In another quotation (23? 9, Nestorius takes the example of a 
mother who bears the body of a baby, while God creates the soul in 
it.'? Therefore, a mother is not to be called wuyotdxoc, he states, but 
rather àvOoonoróxoc. Similarly, the virgin Mary should not be called 
theotokos. Cyril counters that a mother 1s said to bear the whole man, 
although she does not contribute anything to the soul, and that in the 
same way, the virgin has borne the Word who is truly united to the 
flesh, and may, therefore, be called theotokos. The epithet does not imply 
that the Word has his existence from the flesh. 

Nestorius has also asked the question whether Elisabeth should be 
called avevuatotdxoc, since John the Baptist was filled with the holy 
Spirit, while still in her womb (25? ?). Cyril responds that the Scriptures 
do not say that the Spirit was made flesh. John rather received the 
Spirit as an anointing. “Why do you put the reality (xofjua) of the 
incarnation on an equal footing as the grace of participation?”, he asks 
(25%). The virgin gave birth to Emmanuel, who is God with us, but 
Elisabeth to a prophet, who went before the face ofthe Lord. Elisabeth, 
then, is not pneumatotokos, but Mary is theotokos. 


12 Of. Letter to the Monks (ep. 1), ACO L.ı.ı, 15!? °°. See section 5.5.1. 
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The Alexandrian archbishop then recounts the story that ‘a certain 
man’—believed to be Eusebius, the later bishop of Dorylaeum— stood 
up in the church in Constantinople and cried aloud that the Word 
from before the ages had undergone a second birth, one according 
to the flesh, out of a woman. Nestorius immediately interrupted him 
and declared that if there are two births, there are also two Sons, while 
the church knows but one Son, the Master Christ (26! 7). Cyril admits 
that this argumentation holds for ordinary human beings: if there are 
two births, there are two human beings. But it does not apply to the 
mystery of Christ: the Word was born out of the Father before the ages, 
and in the last times, when he had emptied himself, out of the virgin, 
and yet he 1s one Son. 

And Cyril continues: I am amazed that, first, he confesses that the 
church knows only one Son, but then he separates the things that 
have been united and places them apart, not just to examine what the 
Word is by nature, and what the flesh, but he gathers them into one 
in an equality of honour only, by which the mystery is cast down. To 
substantiate this claim, Cyril quotes another passage in which Nestorius 
cites parts of the Nicene Creed and points out that it says that we 
believe ‘in one Lord Jesus Christ’, not ‘in God the Word’ (275). 
The word ‘Christ’ is indicative of both natures, he argues, so that the 
death, the crucifixion and the burial are not said of the divinity. Cyril 
postpones his discussion of whether the title ‘Christ’ signifies the two 
natures, and states that the one Lord Jesus Christ is none other than 
the one who 1s Son by nature, who has been made man, by birth from 
a woman. As evidence he quotes John 12:44—45 (“he who has seen me, 
has seen the Father”) and 14:1 (“believe in me and believe in God”), 
commenting that the faith in God and the faith in. Christ is one faith, 
not two. 

Cyril already mentions that Nestorius may regard ‘Christ’, ‘Lord’ 
and ‘Son’ as homonyms, titles that apply to the Word without the 
flesh as well as to the temple that came forth from the virgin, but 
does not investigate it yet. Instead, he turns to another passage from 
the Constantinopolitan archbishop, in which the latter emphasizes that, 
when the Gospel of John mentions ‘the Word’ it does not speak of 
a birth, but rather says that he has become flesh, while a birth is 
mentioned in the Gospels and by the apostles only in reference to the 
‘Son’. 

Cyril then quotes the Creed of Nicaea (325) in full, without the 
anathema (29°'°). One of Nestorius’s arguments was that the Creed 
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states that Christ was “incarnate of the holy Spirit and the virgin 
Mary” (29!!9, and that it does not say that he was ‘born’ from them. 
Cyril points out that the Nicene Creed does not contain. Nestorius's 
phrase.? But it does say that the Word out of God, the Only-Begotten, 
was incarnate and made man, suffered and rose. What does ‘incarnate’ 
and ‘made man’ mean, other than that he was born according to the 
flesh, he asks. Although the word ‘birth’ itself is not used, the nature 
of the reality (fj ye tot zocyuoxoc qois) does not know another way to 
become incarnate. 

Nestorius, however, writes that being made man means, “not that 
his own nature underwent a change into flesh, but the indwelling in a 
human being". Cyril praises him for upholding the Word's immutabil- 
ity, but he denounces the concept of ‘indwelling’, because it is also 
employed for the inhabitation of the Spirit, and even of the Father, 
in the believers. If incarnation and indwelling are the same thing, then 
God has been incarnated many times, he argues. But Bible verses that 
speak of indwelling with respect to the Word should be interpreted dif- 
ferently. If the Word is said to have made his dwelling among us (John 
1:14), this stresses that he did not change into flesh, while ‘the Word was 
made flesh' indicates that he was united hypostatically to flesh. And 
when Paul writes that “all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him 
bodily" (Col. 2:9), this emphasizes that the indwelling is not simple or 
relational (Gn fv ij yoóv oyetixyv), but true and according to hypostasis, 
for the apostle was fully aware that the divine nature itself 1s bodiless, 
but by the phrase “dwelt bodily’ he tried to describe the mystery accu- 
rately in human words. 

In another quotation, Nestorius reasons that what is born of a 
mother is consubstantial with her (31* 5). Therefore, one cannot speak 
of a mother of God—for then she would be a goddess—and if one 
does employ the word ‘mother’, that which is born from her is the 
humanity, not the divinity Cyril responds that no one says that the 
virgin has borne out of her own flesh the nature of the divinity, so 
that Nestorius is fighting non-existent enemies. In a final quotation, 
Nestorius repeats that he does not have a grudge against the word 
theotokos, but he adds: don't let them make the virgin a goddess (uj 
noweitw 0éav; 31? *4), Cyril declares emphatically that “we who call her 
theotokos have never divinized (Tedeonowxanev) any one of those that 


15 The enhanced creed, which has become known as the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, does contain the phrase, but Cyril always refers to the original creed of 325. 
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belong to the creatures" and “we know that the blessed virgin is a 
human being like us" (31°°-32°). And he ends with the announcement 
that Nestorius himself will soon be shown to represent Emmanuel as a 
God-bearing man. 


6.2.2. Book II 


With a reference to several verses from Scripture, the archbishop of 
Alexandria states that our words can build people up, but also harm 
them. Then follows the one sentence in Contra Nestorium in which 
Nestorius is mentioned by name: "I say these things, having read 
Nestorius's words" (32?). For, Cyril continues, he not only denies that 
we should call the virgin theotokos, but he wants to show us Emmanuel as 
a God-bearing (deoyögov) man, not as truly God, but as a man who is 
connected (ovvnuuevov) with God in equality of rank (&€iac)—this sums 
up the contents of Book II. Ouoting the first lines from the Nicene 
Creed, Cyril emphasizes that we confess ‘one Lord Jesus Christ’, and 
that it was the Word himself who was made man by receiving a body 
from the virgin and making it his own. 

Nestorius, however, separates (ötcugei) the natures and places each 
apart (&và uégoc), Cyril declares. Then he devises some mode of con- 
nection (ovvagetiac), that according to equality of rank, and he makes 
the Word dwell in a common man, by participation. And he divides 
the expressions from the Gospels, ascribing some to the Word by him- 
self only (uóvo te xoi idvx@c), others to the one from the virgin by him- 
self (idia). But the Word is made man, not simply according to a con- 
nection, thought to be external (dUgadev) or relational (oxetırnv), Cyril 
adds, but according to a true union, ineffably and beyond understand- 
ing. In this way he 1s regarded as one, and all the things are said as of 
one person (ws && Evög 19ooo70v). 

At this point, we encounter the uia qois formula for the first time in 
the Alexandrian archbishop's writings: 


For now, after the union, there 1s thought to be one nature, the incarnate 
[nature] of the Word himself, just as 1s reasonably thought with respect 
to ourselves too. For a man is truly one, composed (ovyxeinevog) out of 
unlike realities (noayuatwv), I mean soul and body (335). 


And Cyril immediately gives two additions in order to distance himself 
from heterodox views that were attributed to him. One, the body 
united to God the Word is animated with a rational soul. Two, the 
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flesh 1s different from the Word according to the principle of its own 
nature, and, conversely the nature of the Word himself is different 
substantially (obowößsg). But then he reiterates his point in other words: 
but although the things named are thought to be different and scattered 
into natural otherness, Christ is regarded as one out of both, divinity 
and humanity having come together according to a true union. 

Cyril then gives three examples of the union, which he has taken 
from Scripture. First, the coal mentioned in Is. 6:6: wood and fire have 
come together into union. Second, the pearl from Mt. 13:45£: the pearl 
itself and the radiance in it. Third, the lily from Song 2:1: the flower 
itself and its fragrance. And he concludes that Scripture binds the Son 
into a true union and leads us in faith to one person (eig noóowrov £v). 
But, he continues, Nestorius severs him, because he is afraid that when 
the virgin is called theotokos a mixture of the hypostases is implied— 
though no one thinks this, he adds. 

In the first quotation in Book II (34”°*!), Nestorius writes that he does 
not oppose the title theotokos if someone employs it in simple faith. But 
he objects to it, because he detects the heresies of Arius, Eunomius, and 
Apollinarius in it: the two natures are not divided (diaeovue£vov), but 
a mixture (xo&ogoc) has taken place, while the lowly attributes are not 
attributed to the humanity, but all things are said of one [subject], not 
according to the rank based on a connection, but according to nature. 

Cyril comments that Nestorius severs Christ into two persons and 
hypostases, which are completely separated from each other, while he 
attributes the sayings that belong to them to each separately. And in ter- 
minology reminiscent of Nestorius's own words, he writes: "And, con- 
versely, he calls Christ Jesus, the Lord, one, in that a man is connected 
to God according to rank only not according to a true union, that 
is, according to nature” (34°°-35'). The Alexandrian archbishop argues 
that things that are in equality of rank do not for that reason part 
with their individual existence (tò ozóáoyew ióvoovovávoc). For exam- 
ple, Peter and John were both apostles and shared the same honours, 
but should we, therefore, regard them as one man, and does this suffice 
for a true union, a union in the hypostases? 

Cyril then asks what mode of connection Nestorius is talking about. 
Those who have equal dignity are separate from one another in 
individual being and in not willing to think and do the same things. 
But if the mode of rank were a certain forceful (dvayxoiog) bond which 
gathers them together into unity, just like a natural coming together, 
they would not part from each other with respect to hypostases and 
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wills (yv@uouc) in being one and another by themselves. A man who is 
connected to the Word of God, however—is he in his own hypostasis 
not another besides the Word? How can there be one Lord, if each 
has his own person (moóocmov ióvxóv) and also a hypostasis which 
withdraws into otherness? 

In a second quotation (36? *), Nestorius reasons that the words 
‘Christ’, ‘Son’ and ‘Lord’ indicate the two natures, sometimes the 
human nature, at other times the divine nature, and at times both 
natures together. But ‘God’ is reserved in the Scriptures for the divine 
nature. Therefore, when the birth from the virgin is referred to in Gal. 
4:4 (“God sent forth his Son, born out of a woman, born under the 
law”), the word ‘Son’ is employed; it does not say: “God sent forth 
God the Word". In his response, Cyril stresses the unity of Christ by 
referring to 1 Cor. 8:6, which says that there 1s one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom all things have come into being. And he repeats once 
more that the Word was made man, was united hypostatically to the 
flesh, and born according to the flesh. The word ‘Christ’, then, should 
be attributed to the one incarnate Word, not to the naked (yvuvo) Word 
outside of the flesh, for he has not been anointed according to his own 
nature, but with respect to that which is human. 

A third brief passage from Nestorius contains a similar argument, 
also based on Gal. 4:4 (37?—39?). Cyril states that it was the Word who 
was sent forth, and undergirds this with several other biblical passages. 
This does not mean that God moves from one place to another, but 
our speech about God is framed in a human way, while it should be 
understood in a way that befits him alone. And that it says that he 
was made under the law is consistent with his incarnation, for is not 
the measure of the human nature (týs àvüoozov qvosoc) defined by 
having to be subject to the law? 

In the fourth quotation, Old ‘Testament verses are cited in which 
Moses is called ‘god’, Israel God's ‘first-born son’, and Saul and Cyrus 
‘christ’ (39/97. In this way (ottw) we say that also the Master is Christ 
and God and Son, but while they have the titles in common, the rank is 
not the same, Nestorius explains. Cyril retorts that Moses was by nature 
a man, and that he was honoured with the title ‘god’ only, while Christ 
1s God by nature. Similarly, the Word 1s God's only-begotten Son by 
nature, while Israel may be called God's son by grace. How, then, can 
he say that Christ is Son ‘in this way’? And if the Saviour is God in the 
way that Moses was god, Son in the way that Israel was son, and Christ 
in the way that Cyrus was christ, how will their rank not be equal? 
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In the next quotation (41? °°), Nestorius speaks of him who assumes 
(tov àvoX.apóvro) and of him who has been assumed (tov avadngtevta), 
he says that the dignity (d&iouo) of connection must be added, since 
the sovereign power (aùðevtia) is common to both, and that the unity 
of rank (&§iac) must be confessed, since the dignity of both is the same, 
while the natures remain. Cyril immediately concludes that Nestorius 
divides Christ into two, and that he does not know what union is 
and what rank is, since he attributes the power of union to rank. If 
the dignity of the natures is the same, should we infer that the Word 
has the same nature as Moses, he asks. Or, if equality of rank does 
not imply that the natures are the same, how can two natures that 
substantially (ovowwdac) stand so far apart, have equal rank, honours, 
and dignity? 

The Alexandrian archbishop writes that Nestorius presumably un- 
derstands the connection to be according to proximity only and to 
juxtaposition, or as relational, and that he thus contradicts himself. As 
evidence, he quotes a passage in which Nestorius says that there is no 
separation (dtaigeotc) of the connection, the dignity, and the sonship, 
nor of being Christ, but that there is a separation of divinity and 
humanity, to which he adds that there are not two Christs and two 
Sons, but that the Son himself is twofold, not by rank, but by nature 
(42:5. Cyril points to a biblical verse in which the verb ovvanteıv 
is applied in terms of proximity (Ex. 26:6), and declares that such a 
connection does not apply to Christ, since the Word made the body, 
assumed from the virgin, his own. 

Cyril also objects to the expression ‘twofold by nature (dwnAoüg ti 
qvos)", emphasizing that the incarnate Word is one, not twofold. For, 
he reasons, if someone kills a human being, he is not accused of killing 
two, although a human being is regarded as being from soul and body, 
and the nature of the things that have been brought together is not 
the same. Similarly, Christ is not twofold, but the one and only Lord 
and Son. There is indeed a vast difference between humanity and 
divinity for they are different according to the mode of their being 
(natá ye xóv TOD wg eivaı Adyov) and not like each other at all. In the 
mystery of Christ, however, the separation (ötaigeowwv) is abolished, while 
the difference (Stapogév) is not denied, and the natures are neither 
confused nor mingled.'* 


14 See for an English translation of this passage chapter 4, n. 76. 
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But although Nestorius says that there are not two Christs and two 
Sons, Cyril writes, he nevertheless separates a man and a God in their 
own otherness, the one who is operated upon (tov évegyovpevov), the 
other who operates (tov évnoynxota). And he gives a quotation (43? ?) 
in which the archbishop of Constantinople stresses that, according 
to Scripture, it is sometimes the Father who glorifies the Son (John 
8:54), and sometimes the Spirit (John 16:14), while at other times 
the glory is attributed to the power of Christ (Mark 16:20). Cyril 
argues that, if by the term ‘attributed’ Nestorius means to say that 
Christ receives the glory, and the receiver is not the same one as the 
giver—the incarnate Word—, then he confesses that there are two, not 
one. 

In the following passage (44° 9, Nestorius declares that the Word 
was called ‘Son’ before the incarnation, but that after the assumption 
he may not be called a separate Son (xexmetopévos), since that would 
imply two Sons. And after the connection, a separation according 
to dignity which is something else than a separation according to 
the natures, is not allowed. And since the Word has an unbroken 
connection with Christ, he himself is also called Christ, and he does 
nothing without his humanity. It is a very close connection, not an 
apotheosis, as the learned teachers of new doctrines maintain, the 
archbishop of the capital adds. 

Cyril states: “Separating the natures, you gather them into a union 
according to the dignity of sonship” (45°"), and he asks whether identity 
of names or homonymy and the dignity that goes with it 1s enough 
for a true union. Would that not imply that all those others who are 
called ‘christ’ or ‘son’ or ‘lord’ are also inseparable from each other 
and from the Word? Therefore, cease to sever the natures after the 
union, he urges. That the divine and the human natures are different, 
is necessary knowledge, but in the case of Christ, having brought them 
together into a true and hypostatic union, reject the separation. And if 
the Word is called ‘Christ’ by himself (ióv«6c), because of his connection 
with Christ, there are certainly two and not just one, since they are 
connected by relation (oyewxóx). 

And if he says that the Word cannot do anything without his 
humanity, Cyril continues, he 1s speaking of two Sons who are of one 
mind. But if you speak of one Son and of one hypostasis, the incarnate 
[hypostasis] of the Word (46???, he is not himself an instrument of 
the divinity; rather, he uses his own body as an instrument, just as 
the soul of a human being does that. Confess him, therefore, as 
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one, not separating the natures, while knowing that the principle 
(kóvoc) of the flesh and that of the Word are different. For we do not 
say that the flesh has become the divinity of the Word, but rather 
that it has become divine in the sense that it has become his own, 
just as the flesh of a human being is called human. Why, then, do 
you virtually accuse the orthodox of divinization, the Alexandrian 
archbishop asks. 

In a brief quotation, Nestorius writes that the magi did not see 
a mere baby, but a body ineffably connected with God (46%), and 
Cyril comments that despite this confession of an ineffable connection 
Nestorius severs Christ again into a human being and God, separately 
and by themselves. As evidence he cites another passage (47! ?) in 
which the archbishop of Constantinople says that Christ is not a mere 
man (wiAóc Avdowsog), but both man and God, otherwise he would 
have said: “Why do you seck to kill me, a God who has told you the 
truth?” (cf. John 8:40), and then adds: This is he who was encircled 
with the thorny crown, who endured death, whom I worship together 
with (o$v) the divinity as partner/advocate (ovvijyyogov) of the divine 
sovereign power. 

Cyril concludes that although Nestorius asserts that Christ is not a 
mere man, he does intend a human being by himself and separately, to 
whom he attributes the sufferings and who is not himself the Word of 
God, but his partner/advocate. And he assigns the sayings of those who 
speak about God and of Christ himself to two persons and two distinct 
hypostases. ‘The issue of co-worship is then discussed on the basis of two 
other quotations. In the first one, Nestorius cites Phil. 2:9-11 and writes 
that he venerates (oéfo) Christ as the image of the almighty Godhead 
(48? °°), If he co-worships (ovuzoooxvveiotbou) Christ with the Word, 
Cyril comments, then he makes a human being, other than the Word, 
an object of worship by heaven and earth, and Nestorius himself has 
divinized (tedeonoinxev) a human being like us. 

The other quotation reads: “Because of the wearer (pogotvta) I 
venerate the worn (pogotuevov); because of the hidden one I worship 
the visible one” (50?5. Cyril counters that the worn and the wearer 
are the same one, in a coming together of divinity and humanity. He 
reverts to the anthropological analogy again, and argues that neither 
does one say that he reverences a king’s body because of his soul, 
for the ruler is one human being, though composed of two [things], 
of soul and body. While the Word is impalpable by nature, he has 
been made palpable through his own body. But Nestorius separates the 
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natures, while uniting the worship.? But if you separate the natures, the 
properties that naturally belong to each of them will diverge along with 
them, and they will be two, Cyril argues. 

In a quotation from the same sermon (51°), Nestorius states that 
that which was formed in the womb, that which was created by the 
Spirit, that which was buried in the tomb, is not by itself (xa®’ avtó) 
God, for otherwise we would be man-worshippers. But because God is 
in the assumed one, the assumed one is co-named God, as connected 
with the assumer. According to Cyril, however, it is the Word's own 
flesh, and he should be regarded as one with it, just as the soul of a 
human being is one with his own body. No one will assert that the body 
by itself is a human being, but neither does one sever soul and body 
and place them apart, and say that the body 1s co-named with the soul. 
But having brought them together according to a natural union (xa? 
Évootv gvomhy) into the constitution (obotaoıv) of one human being, he 
will then call him a human being. If, then, one 1s God by nature and 
another co-named with him, there are two, Cyril reasons. 

Nestorius writes that the assumed one is co-named God “as con- 
nected with the assumer", and Cyril asks what the mode of that con- 
nection is. If it is a true union according to hypostasis, cease severing 
what has been united. But if you say that the assumption or the con- 
nection is external and relational, do you not know that God is in us, 
too, and that we are relationally connected with him and have become 
partakers of his divine nature, he adds. Should every knee bow for us, 
too? 

After a final quotation (527°), in which Nestorius speaks again about 
the connection of the natures and about a human being who is co- 
worshipped with God, Cyril writes: 


If you separate the natures, not just to know which is the human and 
which in turn the divine [nature], but rather severing them from their 
concurrence into unity, you are undoubtedly a man-worshipper (52°! °°). 


1? According to Loofs, in Nestorius (1905), 262, “I separate the natures, but I unite 
the worship" is part of the same sermon by Nestorius, and comes in between the 
quotations in CN, 50°" and 51° 9. 
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6.2.3. Book III 


In Book III, Cyril of Alexandria discusses at length several passages 
from Nestorius's sermon “On Hebrews 3:17. But he starts by citing 
1 lim. 3:16: “Beyond question, the mystery of godliness is great”, and 
adds that the mystery of Christ is divine rather than human wisdom, 
lying in ineffable depths and incomprehensibilities. Therefore, faith 
that holds the tradition uncorrupted is needed, rather than subtle 
investigations. And this is what has been taught: God the Father sent 
his own Son, who is God by nature, having been made man and having 
been born out of a woman according to the flesh, in order that he 
would justify those who believe in him, would make those who are 
under death and decay partakers of the divine nature, and would teach 
who the true God and Creator of all things is. 

Applying Is. 45:14 (“Because God is in you, and there is no God 
but you”, LXX) to the incarnate Word, Cyril argues that by “God is 
in you" the prophet does not imply two Gods, since he immediately 
adds: “There is no God but you”, rather than: “There is no God but 
the one in you". Hebr. 3:1-2a is then cited: “Therefore, holy brothers, 
partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the apostle and high priest of 
our confession, Jesus, who was faithful to the one who appointed him". 
And Cyril comments that the Word of God himself descended to the 
measures (uéteotc) of humanity, and that it belongs to these measures 
to seem" to be sent—and thus to be an apostle—and to esteem the 
ministry of high priest. He then gives a quotation (54°°—55°), in which 
Nestorius reproaches others who think that the Word was an apostle, 
and the divinity a high priest, and emphasizes that it was a man who 
was high priest, and that it is not the substance (ovoíav) of divinity 
which was high priest. And the Constantinopolitan archbishop adds: 
“The possessor (x11twe) of divinity is taken ‘from among men, ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God’” (cf. Hebr. 5:1). 

In his response, Cyril cites several biblical verses in which Christ or 
the Son is said to have been sent, which in his interpretation means 


16 Nestorius (1905), 230-242. 

U CN ID, 54279: öoxeiv. Cyril does not teach a form of Docetism here (he has 
repudiated that clearly enough in On the Incarnation; see section 5.3.1). The verb ‘to 
seem’ is added in order to underline that the Word is apostle and high priest, not as 
God, not according to his own divine nature, but as man, according to the flesh. Cf. 


CN V5, 101°. 
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that the Word has been sent, since he possesses, with the measures 
of the kenosis, also the name and the reality (6voud te xai youa) of 
being sent. And he reasons: if, as Nestorius suggests, the apostle and 
high priest was a human being besides the Word, born of a woman, 
having a mere connection with the Word and equality of rank only, 
then we will no longer have access to the Father through the Word. 
And if the Logos would have regarded the office of high priest too low 
for himself, it would have been better if he had refused the incarnation 
altogether. One may marvel that the Word endured such an abasement, 
but Nestorius is ashamed to acknowledge it, Cyril writes. And when he 
stresses that it is not the substance of divinity that has become high 
priest, he beats the air, for there 1s no one who says this. 

The archbishop of Alexandria then turns to the expression ‘the 
possessor (xtńtwo) of divinity’, and interprets the word xtijtwe as an 
active form of the verb xtéodat, ‘to acquire’, therefore, as ‘acquirer’. 
And he argues that it 1s to be spurned to say that the Word has become 
a possessor of divinity, as if he received it from outside. It is as laughable 
as when one says that a human being is an acquirer of humanity, and a 
horse of horseness (innötntog). But, he continues, Nestorius, severing 
the one Christ into two, probably means that a human being has 
acquired divinity. That would imply that he has become God by nature, 
which is to be rejected. Rather conversely, the Word has become man 
by assuming flesh, he has taken hold of Abraham's seed (Hebr. 2:16). 

Cyril then gives a quotation in which Nestorius comments on Hebr. 
2:16-18 (59/9 ?9: is the divinity Abraham's seed, and did God the Word 
have brothers who were like his divinity? And the Constantinopolitan 
archbishop adds: “Therefore, he who suffers is a merciful high priest, 
and it is the temple that is passible, not the life-giving God of him 
who suffers”. Cyril responds that the seed of Abraham is by no means 
the nature of the divinity, but it has rather become the body of the 
Word, his own [body]. Before the incarnation, one could not speak of 
brotherhood with regard to the Word, but when he became man he 
partook of flesh and blood, and now he may be called our brother. The 
Word has been born according to the flesh («avà oáoxa), Cyril writes, 
in order that we might be enriched by the birth out of God, through 
the Spirit, being transelemented (uetaotovyetotevot) into what is above 
our nature (tà $z&o qvo), and being called sons of God by grace." 


18 CN II.2, 59? ?. The verb ‘to transelement is discussed in section 6.4.3. 
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Cyril elaborates on the notion of ‘conformation to Christ’ (uóoqootc, 
with reference to Gal. 4:19; 2 Cor. 3:18; Rom. 8:29) and states (60! ?): 
“The reality (xotjuo) of conformation to the Son, then, is not only 
conceived to be according to the nature of the flesh or of the humanity, 
but also in another way", as Paul says: “Just as we have borne the 
image of the earthly one, we will also bear the 1mage of the heavenly 
one" (1 Cor. 15:49). The image of Adam includes an inclination towards 
sin, and being subject to death and decay. T'he image of Christ, on the 
other hand, includes not knowing transgression, not being subject to 
death and decay, but rather sanctification and righteousness—that is, 
things that are fitüng to the divine nature. And the Word restores us to 
being partakers of the divine nature. He, then, has brothers like himself, 
who bear the image of his divine nature according to the mode of 
sanctification. And Cyril adds that the Son does not change (uediotnot) 
the whole (to napanav) of the creatures into the nature of his own 
divinity, but the spiritual (vontń) likeness with him is imprinted on those 
who have become partakers of his divine nature, through participation 
in the holy Spirit. 

He then asks Nestorius: Why do you accept only the likeness to the 
flesh, dismissing the divine and spiritual conformation? For this 1s the 
implication if it is not the Word who has become our brother, but a 
mere man like ourselves. By speaking of the passible temple and the 
God of him who suffered, Nestorius severs Christ into distinct (ióvxác) 
hypostases and two persons (zxoóooxa), Cyril argues: the Word and a 
God-bearing man. And with reference to the expression ‘the God of 
him who suffered', Cyril asks where the Word has been called the God 
of Christ—“I shudder at saying it” (6079) —, for there is one Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Emmanuel, then, is both at the same time, and [he is] one, 
both God and man” (61°). 

Next, the archbishop of Alexandria argues that, because of the 
condemnation by the law, a compassionate and merciful high priest 
was necessary. The Word is compassionate and merciful by nature, 
always, but he is said to have become a merciful high priest because 
of the economy. He then quotes Nestorius again, in order to show 
that, although he says that Christ 1s one, he divides the indivisible 
one and sets up two Christs by the force of his thoughts. Nestorius 
writes (62°) that he who was yesterday and today (Hebr. 13:8) is the 
seed of Abraham, not the one who says: “Before Abraham was, I am” 
(John 8:58). And like his brothers in all things is he who has assumed 
the brotherhood of human soul and body, not the one who says: “He 
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who has seen me, has seen the Father" (John 14:9). To which he adds: 
The one who is consubstantial with us has been sent, and he has been 
anointed to preach. 

Cyril responds that the one who was yesterday and today and forever 
is the same one as he who was before Abraham in a divine way, 
and afterwards has become man. But, he argues, Nestorius does not 
understand that by ‘yesterday, today and forever’ the whole of time 
is divided into three periods, in order to show that the eternal Word is 
superior to change. When he applies ‘yesterday’ to an ordinary man, he 
does not realize that he existed before his own birth, since ‘yesterday’ 
indicates the past. ‘That he who was yesterday and today and he who 
says, "Before Abraham was, I am", are the same one, is made clear by 
John the Baptist, Cyril continues. For he said: *He who comes after me 
has come before me, for he was before me" (John 1:15). He calls Jesus 
a man who comes after him (John 1:30), having been born later, but 
also one who pre-exists him. This pre-existence does not make sense if 
Christ 15 just a man like us, but the Son who appropriates the birth of 
his own flesh, 1s pre-existent as God. 

And when he says to Nicodemus that “no one has ascended into 
heaven than he who came down from heaven, the Son of Man" (John 
3:13), he attributes the descent to himself, who 1s from above, although 
he indicates himself by ‘the Son of Man’ as one with the flesh which 
is united to him. “The things of the humanity, then, have become 
the Word's own, and, conversely, the things of the Word himself have 
become the humanity’s own" (693925. 

Cyril turns to the next phrase in Nestorius's quotation, *he who has 
assumed the brotherhood of human soul and body", and asks who this 
1s. For a man like us already is a brother and, therefore, does not need 
to assume brotherhood. It is, then, the Word, who was in the form of 
God, who became man and our brother, while at the same time, in 
his own nature, showing the one who begat him. Nestorius writes that 
the one who is consubstantial with us has been sent and that he has 
been anointed to preach. By this one he means someone other than the 
Word, Cyril states. It would be better to say that the Word has been 
made consubstantial with us, while remaining consubstantial with the 
Father. If another one than the Word has been sent, we have not been 
made partakers of the divine nature. 

The Alexandrian archbishop also points to the story of the patriarch 
Jacob who wrestled with a man, yet said that he had seen God face to 
face (Gen. 32:22-32), which Cyril takes to be a type of the mystery of 
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Christ. And he repeats: he who is consubstantial with us, insofar as he 
has been made man, and [consubstantial| with the Father, insofar as 
he remained God, also in the humanity, has been sent to preach. He 
then counters another objection of Nestorius, namely, that he who fills 
all things cannot be sent as if there were a place where he was not. 
Cyril cites several biblical verses which speak of a movement of God 
or the Spirit, and concludes that they speak about God in a human 
way. And when the Only-Begotten 1s said to have been anointed, one 
should realise that he was anointed humanly, while the same one was 
anointing divinely. 

In the next long quotation (68°*), Nestorius cites Hebr. 5:7-9 (“Al- 
though he was Son, he learned obedience from what he suffered, and 
having been made perfect, he has become the cause of indissoluble 
salvation for those who obey him"), and concludes that he advanced 
little by little towards the priesthood. He also refers to Luke 2:52: “Jesus 
grew in stature and wisdom and grace". And he writes: this is the one 
who 1s compared with Moses, who is called the seed of Abraham, who 
is like his brothers, who has been made high priest in time, who was 
perfected through sufferings, who can help others, in that he suffered 
himself, being tempted. And he finishes with the question: Why, then, 
do you mingle the impassible Word with the earthly body and make 
him a passible high priest? 

Cyril counters him by using another quotation of his: “But this one, 
..., Who is man according to what is visible, ..., is by connection God 
Almighty". He reasons: if he is God Almighty how can he advance 
to the priesthood? Can God advance to something better? And if 
Nestorius would ask whether it is not an insult to the Godhead to 
become a high priest, Cyril will answer that the Word has been made 
man, and the reality (xofjua) of the priesthood is not unfitting for the 
measures of the humanity. In fact, he endured lower things for our 
sake: he gave his back to the scourges, and his face to the shame of 
spittings. The Word, then, did not advance to the priesthood, rather he 
descended into it. 

The archbishop of Alexandria then turns to Luke 2:52, and gives 
another interpretation than the ones discussed in sections 3.4.2 and 
5.4.1. Emmanuel, being God, came forth from the womb of the virgin, 
full of the wisdom and grace that inhere in him naturally. The growth 
‘in wisdom and grace’ is an increasing manifestation of the divine 
goods, an increase which the Word lets go hand in hand with his bodily 
growth, so that he would not display an extraordinary wisdom as a 
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baby. How, Cyril asks, can he be said to advance little by little to the 
priesthood, as being perfected in virtue? Would that not imply that at 
one time Christ was lacking in virtue, and thus that he has sinned? But 
Scripture says that he committed no sin (1Peter 2:22). The Lord has 
indeed been made perfect through sufferings, he adds, but not in the 
sense that he had to be made perfect for the priesthood. 

And in response to Nestorius's question why the impassible Word 1s 
mingled with the earthly body, Cyril raises a counter-question: Why do 
you set up as priest a man honoured with a mere connection, while 
we hear (in Hebr. 8:1) that the same one is both high priest and co- 
throned with the Father? It is clear that the Word is impassible, but he 
has suffered for us in the flesh. If he did not give up his own body to 
death, he neither died nor came to life again, and our faith is in vain. 
But the Word united an earthly body hypostatically to himself, tasted 
death for everyone by the grace of God (Hebr. 2:9), and is called the 
first-fruits of those who have fallen asleep, Cyril declares. 

In the following quotation (71?' ??), Nestorius writes: 


Since, then, this one alone is high priest, co-feeling and akin and 
steadfast, do not turn away from the faith in him. For he has been sent 
for us, the promised blessing, out of the seed of Abraham, as bringing the 
sacrifice of his body for himself and the race. 


Cyril reasons that, 1f Nestorius sets this high priest, consubstantial with 
us, apart from the Word, and urges us to put our faith in him, then 
a problem arises. For Scripture tells us to have faith in the Only- 
Begotten (John 3:16-18). T'herefore, it is necessary, he concludes, to bind 
[them] together into one Lord and Christ according to a hypostatic 
(nað bxdotaow) union, in order that the same one is regarded as only- 
begotten and first-born. 

Cyril gives a final quotation (72?* 5, not taken from the sermon on 
Hebrews,? in which Nestorius states that he separates? the natures: 
Christ 1s twofold in nature, but single in rank; because of the connec- 
tion, the sovereign power of the natures 1s one, while the natures remain 
in their own order. The Alexandrian archbishop acknowledges that 
divinity is one reality (xofjua), while the humanity like ours is another, 
according to the principle that inheres in the natures, but he states that 
the Christ is one out of both by a coming together according to a true 


12-18 


1? Nestorius (1905), 354 
20 Schwartz, ACO 1.1.6, 72°°, and Loofs, in Nestorius (1905), 354!*, read ötaxeivovrı, 
while Pusey VI, 171!, reads ö1axgoVovtı, and translates (CN ET, 118) ‘refusing’. 
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union. And he asks: If the hypostases are separated into two, as you 
say, and are conceived of as separate and by themselves, how can a 
coming together into one person (ng60wnov) have taken place, unless 
the one thing is said to be somehow the other's own (idtov Ev £vóg), 
just as a body is the human soul’s own, although of a different nature 
(&vegoqvéc) than it? After a brief intermezzo about the one nature and 
the three hypostases of the holy Trinity, he adds: 


As for Emmanuel, since divinity is something else than humanity, if we 
do not say that the body has become the Word's own according to a 
true union, how can one person (ngeöownov) be effected by both, when 
each hypostasis brings along its own [person], as lying separately (ava 


uégoc)??! 


Cyril then discusses Nestorius's phrase, “bringing the sacrifice of his 
body for himself and the race”. Citing many Scripture verses (such as 
John 14:30 and Hebr. 7:26-28), he argues that Christ was without sin, 
and that he offered himself for the sins of others, not for himself. He 
also turns to some Old Testament types, and asks whether the Passover 
lamb and the young bull (Lev. 4:13-14) were slain for the Israelites, or 
for themselves, too. In the course of his argumentation, he speaks again 
of the two Adams. The human nature (fj dvdownov qotic) was brought 
down to curse and death because of the transgression in Adam, but the 
last Adam did not suffer the sickness of the first one. Rather, he freed 
the human nature in himself first from the accusations based on that 
ancient transgression. 


6.2.4. Book IV 


In Book IV, Cyril of Alexandria mainly discusses two topics: (1) Christ 
is not a God-bearing man who has the Spirit from without, like the 
prophets and the believers, but the Word made man, who himself 
works through his own Spirit; (2) the status of the body of Christ in 


?! Like Schwartz (ACO Lr.6, 73'?), who adds a comma after Gugoiv, I regard this 
word as belonging to the clause which starts with nög. Pusey VI, 171? ?? (CN ET, 
119) interprets it as belonging to the following clause, and translates: ^when either 
hypostasis, apart by itself, brings before us the property of both" (which does not seem 
to make sense). With both Schwartz (in ACO) and Pusey (in his translation), I ignore 
the word tó before óuqoiv. Liébaert (1977), 53, translates: “comment s'accomplirait 
un seul prosöpon des deux, chaque hypostase portant alors à nos yeux son propre 
(prosöpon?) comme si elle était à part?”, thus also including óuqoiv in the first clause, 
and suggesting that prosópon is implied in the second clause. 
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the Eucharist. The quotations from Nestorius in this Book are drawn 
from various sources. Cyril begins by depicting the bronze snake, which 
Moses had to raise in the desert, as a type of Christ's crucifixion (cf. 
John 3:14). And he writes that if we look with the eyes of our heart to 
the snake, that is, if we search out the mystery of Christ, we will escape 
the damage done by the prince of evil. Then we will confess that the 
Word has been made flesh, while remaining God, so that he 1s both 
God and man. 

Introducing the first quotation, Cyril declares that Nestorius only 
attributes to Christ the human measure, saying that he 1s glorified by 
the Spirit, not as using his own power, but receiving it from without. 
The archbishop of Constantinople first writes (76? *): God the Word 
was made flesh, the Father co-seated with himself the assumed human- 
ity and the Spirit consummated the glory of that which had been 
assumed. And he adds: Would you like another operation (Eveoyeıav) 
of the Trinity? The Son indwelt (evoxnoev) the body, the Father com- 
mended him who was baptized, the Spirit fashioned him in the virgin. 
And concerning the disciples: The Son chose them, the Father sancti- 
fied them, the Spirit rendered them orators. 

Cyril first states his understanding of the trinitarian operation (£véo- 
ysa): all things are done by (xao) the Father, through (61a) the Son, in 
(èv) the Spirit. Although the three subsist by themselves (t6tx@c), the 
operation and the will go through the whole ‘Trinity. But Nestorius 
describes the incarnation as an operation of the Word, he adds, and 
the indwelling of the body as another such operation, suggesting that 
he dwelt in a man just as in ourselves. And rather than saying that the 
Father co-seated with himself the assumed humanity, one had better 
say that the Word sits on his throne, also after having become man, for 
otherwise his humanity might be conceived of as another besides the 
Word. 

The archbishop of Alexandria stresses that the Son is not glorified by 
the Spirit as a God-bearing man, as if he received glory from an alien 
nature, but it is his own Spirit. This is shown by the fact that he supplies 
the Spirit to others (John 3:34), and that the demons were subject to the 
disciples in his name (Luke 10:17). And when Christ said that power 
had gone out from him (Luke 8:46), this showed that he did not receive 
it from without; this power is his Spirit. 

Cyril gives another brief quotation (78*"")—‘And the proof of synergy 
is evident: the Son has been made man, the Father commended 
him, the Spirit honoured him with signs?—and argues that, although 
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Nestorius uses the term ‘has been made man (£vyvdoosnoev)’ he means 
a mere indwelling. Christ calls the Spirit “the Spirit of truth, who 
proceeds from the Father” (John 15:26), and he himself is the truth; it 1s, 
therefore, his own Spirit, Cyril writes. If he is “a man having a divine 
indwelling as an operation (Ev&gpysıav)” (80°), how can he promise to 
send the Spirit of the Father as his own, he asks. 

Cyril then elaborates on the divine operation, and repeats that 
everything is done by (maga) the Father, through (614) the Son, in (£v) 
the Spirit. In Nestorius’s writings, however, he detects a distribution of 
the operations of the one divinity over the hypostases separately and 
by themselves, as if one hypostasis does something in which the other 
two are not involved. ‘This is nothing else than to introduce three gods, 
separately and completely severed from each other, Cyril declares. Each 
hypostasis is then regarded as external and isolated from the others, not 
in respect of individual existence (xaxà ye tò ozóoyew iótoovotéóroc), 
for that 1s correct, but in an utter diversity that finds no place for the 
principle that gathers them into natural unity. 

The Alexandrian archbishop introduces another quotation by saying 
that Nestorius is a supporter of the Spirit at the expense of the Son. 
Nestorius writes about some Arians that they sever from the divine 
nature the Spirit who has fashioned his humanity, who has reformed 
it according to righteousness, who made him to be feared by demons, 
who made his flesh a temple, who granted him to be taken up; they 
make the Spirit who gave so great glory to Christ his slave. Cyril agrees 
that it is sinful to sever the Spirit from the divine nature, but he asks 
whose humanity the Spirit has fashioned. Is it not that of the only- 
begotten Son of God, whom you just called ‘the divine nature’, he 
suggests. “For you said that the flesh is the Word’s own, while evidently 
a rational soul inheres in it, for in this way will it be his humanity” 
(81?!%). How can you say, then, Cyril argues, that the Word, united to 
flesh, needs the aid of the Spirit, just like an ordinary man, rather than 
using him as his own Spirit? 

Besides, it is unsafe, Cyril continues, to say that the Spirit made his 
flesh a temple, for it was the Word's own flesh, as you yourself just 
acknowledged, for you said that the humanity 1s his. But 1t 1s wiser to 
call the body the Word's temple, and the flesh his own. And also, being 
taken up was not given to him by the Spirit as to an ordinary human 
being, but he himself ascended, while the Spirit was in him as his own, 
and he presented himself to the Father as a first-fruit (nowtökeıov) of the 
human nature (týs åvðownivns qvosoc), renewed into incorruptibility. 
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It is true, though, that it is impious to call the Spirit Christ's slave, Cyril 
adds. 

Next, he discusses Nestorius's phrase that the Spirit gave Christ glory, 
and he argues that from this one cannot deduce that Christ was a 
creature. For in John 17:1, Christ says, “Father, glorify your Son, in 
order that your Son will glorify you”, and if the same reasoning were 
applied to the latter part, this would mean that the Father would need 
glory from someone else. But he says “Glorify your Son" as man, while 
he 1s life by nature as God. When, therefore, the Son is said to be 
glorified by the Father, consider the measure of the humanity, Cyril 
insists, and do not sever the one Christ into two after the union, but 
confess the same one as Lord of glory as God, and as receiving glory 
humanly. 

The following quotation (83!——845 concerns the Eucharist, more 
specifically John 6:56-57: “He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood 
remains in me, and I in him. Just as the living Father has sent me and 
I live because of the Father, so he who eats me will live".? Nestorius 
writes that according to “the heretic”—that is, Cyril—the one who 
has been sent is the divinity, the Word of God, while he himself says 
that it is the humanity. And he asks: “What do we eat, the divinity or 
the flesh?” Cyril concludes that according to Nestorius, since the flesh 
alone has been sent, it suffices by itself to bring to life that which is 
tyrannized by death. What do we need the Word for, he demands, if 
the human nature (rijg dvdownivng pboews) suffices, alone and by itself, 
to destroy death? 

Commenting on John 6:53 (84/* ??, Nestorius says that Christ spoke 
about his own flesh, but that his hearers thought he was introducing 
cannibalism. And Cyril retorts: Is 1t not indeed cannibalism, unless we 
confess that the Word has been sent and that the mode of the sending 
is his nhumanation (évavdemanow)? For if perceptible fire infuses into 
materials the power of the natural operation (qvowíjs éveoystac) that 
inheres in it, and changes water, which 1s cold by nature, into something 
contrary to its nature (maga pow) and makes it hot, what is strange 
about the Word, who 1s life by nature, rendering the flesh united to 
him life-giving? But if you detach the Word from his union with the 
flesh, Cyril adds, how can he still make the flesh life-giving? And he 
concludes that, out of excessive reverence, Nestorius apparently blushes 


?? Nestorius leaves out ‘because of me’ at the end of verse 57. 
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at the measures of the kenosis and cannot bear to see the Son, co- 
eternal with the Father, descend into abasement. 

As for Nestorius's question whether we eat the divinity or the flesh, 
Cyril calls the idea that we would eat the divinity folly. We will be made 
alive, he says, when the Word remains in us divinely through the holy 
Spirit, and humanly through the holy flesh and the precious blood. 
He then cites a number of Scripture passages on the Eucharist—or 
‘the blessing (evaoyia)’, as Cyril often calls it, after 1 Cor. 10:16—and 
comments on them. 

In another long quotation (872°), Nestorius discusses 1 Cor. 11:26: 
"As often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim the 
Lord's death, until he comes”. He does not say, “As often as you eat 
this divinity", the archbishop of Constantinople reasons. And he speaks 
of “the Lord's death”. Now, the word ‘Lord’ sometimes stands for the 
humanity, sometimes for the divinity, and sometimes for both. In this 
case, the meaning is made clear by what follows, “until he comes”, 
for who is coming? Scripture says that they shall see the Son of Man 
coming (Mt. 24:30), and they shall look on him whom they pierced 
(John 19:37). The side that was pierced, is it the side of the body or of 
the divinity, Nestorius asks. 

Cyril replies that it is Nestorius's aim to present two Christs, to 
whom the title ‘Lord’ applies separately (ava u£oog). If you say that 
Christ is both humanity and divinity, you acknowledge the truth against 
your own will he continues. Stop, therefore, saying that ‘Lord’ is 
sometimes said of the humanity, sometimes of the divinity, sometimes 
of both, but confess with us one Christ and Lord. The unbloody 
sacrifice (åvaiuaxtos voia) is of very little use, if it merely consists in 
proclaiming the death of a human being. But proclaiming the death 
of Christ and confessing his resurrection, we become partakers of his 
divine nature. And he who will come is the one who suffered death 
humanly and was raised divinely who sits on the throne with the 
Father. If he is a God-bearing man with a pierced side, how can he 
sit on the divine throne, Cyril asks. 

And as for Nestorius's question whether it 1s the body's side or the 
divinity's, Cyril says that, if there were those who would hold that the 
Word came to those on earth in the naked divinity or in appearance (£v 
doxrjoet) and as if in shadow, as some of the heretics thought, he would 
have a point. But according to the proclamation of the truth, the Word 
was made flesh and was called Son of Man and is said to have suffered 
in the flesh—who, then, are you opposing, Cyril asks. 
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In a final quotation (90? *!), the archbishop of Constantinople writes: 
If both are mingled, why did the Lord say “This is my body” and “This 
is my blood”, and not rather “This is my divinity”? Cyril rejoins that 
one Is beating the air, if he 1s opposing something which no one thinks. 
If someone believed the Word to have been transformed into the nature 
of the body, Nestorius's question would be valid. But the Word made a 
body from the virgin his own, without undergoing alteration or change, 
and, therefore, he rightly said: “This is my body". 


6.2.5. Book V 


In Book V, the relationship between the sufferings of Christ and the 
Word of God is central. Cyril of Alexandria starts by citing Gal. 6:14 
and Rom. 1:16, in which Paul says that he boasts in the cross of Christ, 
and that he 1s not ashamed of the gospel. But some, he continues, blush 
at the cross, which has become a stumbling block to them. Just as the 
Pharisees, who regarded the crucified one simply as a man, there are 
now those who seem to be Christian teachers who do not believe that 
he is one only (eig te xai uóvoc), God by nature. Their pretext is that he 
chose to suffer death in the flesh, although it is because of this that he 
descended economically, in order that, suffering for us in the flesh, he 
would destroy the power of death. 

For the human nature (fj àvüooov pots) was sick with corruption 
in the first-fruits and the first root, that is, in Adam, Cyril explains. But 
the Creator wanted to transelement the human nature (thv àvüooov 
qvow) into what it was in the beginning, and he let a second root grow, 
which 1s not overcome by death, the one Lord Jesus Christ. For we do 
not say that he 1s simply a God-bearing man, but the Word of God, 
united with flesh, in order that, having laid down his own life (wuxnv) 
and given his body up to death, and having been raised, he would 
guarantee the resurrection to all who believe in him. 

In a first quotation (92°! *), Nestorius states that the Scriptures use 
the word ‘Son’, not ‘God’, when they speak of the birth from the virgin, 
yotototoxos, and of his death, citing Rom. 5:10 (“the death of his Son”). 
Cyril responds that Nestorius confirms what 1s confessed by all when he 
says that the Word 1s beyond suffering and death in his own nature, but 
that he attacks the doctrines of the Church, completely neglecting the 
economy with the flesh, and not considering the depth of the mystery. 
For, while impassible as God, he suffered death in his own flesh, in 
order that he might transelement into incorruption that which was 
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tyrannized by death, that is, the body; and this power extends to the 
whole human race. 

Through him we have been rendered partakers of the divine nature 
and we are united relationally (oyewxóc) with the Father and also 
with each other by participation in one Spirit, Cyril continues. He 1s 
naturally (qvov«óc) in his own Father, but he has been made mediator 
by becoming like us, and he is in us through his own flesh, which gives 
us life in the Spirit, and through participation in his holiness, which 
again is through the holy Spirit. In the course of his argumentation, 
Cyril cites John 17:20-23, and because of the phrase ‘the glory that you 
have given me’ contained therein, he reasons once more that it is not a 
man apart who is speaking here, but the Word having been made man. 

Cyril then states that Nestorius does not want to confess that the 
Word of God has suffered for us in the flesh, but that he uses the 
homonymy of the word ‘Son’ to allot the things in which he is glorified 
to a man like us, who is another besides the Word. In an interesting but 
rather intricate sentence, Cyril argues as follows: if something which 
belongs by nature to certain beings—like ‘Son of God’ belongs by 
nature to the Word—is said homonymously of some other beings— 
like believers who may also be called ‘sons of God'—, one should 
not disregard the distinction between ‘by nature’ and ‘by adoption or 
imitation’ (95° ?). Thus, the good deeds by the Son by nature (probably 
the reconciliation “through the death of his Son”, mentioned in an 
earlier reference to Rom. 5:10; 94?) should not be attributed to a 
separate man who is homonymously named ‘Son’. The Word is life 
by nature and beyond suffering, but by the grace of God he tasted 
death for every man (Hebr. 2:9), in that the flesh united to him suffered, 
and he became the first-fruits of those who have fallen asleep and the 
first-born from the dead. 

In a second quotation (95? *), Nestorius comments on “a heretic 
with an ecclesiastical mask (neoowneiw)”, who allegedly says that in 
1 Cor. 2:8 (“for had they known, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory”), not the humanity but the divinity is called ‘the Lord 
of glory’. The archbishop of Constantinople declares that in this way 
the accurate connection is severed, and Christ is made a mere man. 
And he asks: “Is the man Lord, too, or not?” He then cites 2Cor. 13:4, 
“He was crucified out of weakness”, and demands: “Who was weak, 
heretic, the Word of God?” Cyril answers that Nestorius once more 
phrases it in such a way as no one would even endure another saying 
it. Acknowledging that the Word is inseverable and one with the flesh 
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united to him, having a reasonable soul, we say that it is he who offered 
himself through his own body, he adds. 

Cyril then cites Phil. 2:6-9 and reasons again that what is high can 
descend, what is free can assume a servant's form, what is not already 
a human being, can be made man. In this way the Word, impassible as 
God, chose to suffer in the flesh for our sakes, he continues, for no one 
says that he suffered in his own nature, nor that the Lord of glory, 
who was crucified, is the divinity, not the humanity, for we confess 
one Christ and Son and Lord of glory, the Word made man. From 
Nestorius's question, “Is the man Lord, too, or not?”, Cyril concludes 
that he severs Christ into two, the Word by himself, who is Lord, and a 
man who is also Lord. But we, he says, mean by the person (neoo@nov) 
of Emmanuel the Word of God who has assumed the form of a servant. 

As for the weakness Paul refers to, Cyril declares, though the Word 
has no part in weakness whatsoever, being rich he became poor, and 
there 1s nothing unreasonable to see the Lord of hosts in weakness as 
we, for also because of this 1s the mystery to be marvelled at. Cyril has 
found something in a passage from Nestorius which he can agree with: 


Being the form of God, I have put on the form of a servant; being God 
the Word, I am seen in the flesh; being Lord of all, I have put on the 
person (neöownov) of a poor one on behalf of you; hungering visibly, I 
supply food to the hungry (97? *). 


Cyril argues: Is ‘hungering’ not a form of weakness? Either put such 
passions round a mere man, keeping the Word at a distance, or 
consider that, while being God, he has been made man, and confess 
him to be impassible according to the nature of divinity and to have 
endured weakness in our behalf according to what is human. 

In this context, the archbishop of Alexandria introduces Christ's 
words in Gethsemane: “Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass me 
by. Yet, not as I will, but as you will” (Mt. 26:39). He says that Christ 
made the weakness that was unusual and unwilled by him voluntary, to 
the good-pleasure of God the Father, in order to save all under heaven. 
He also cites John 6:38: “I have come down from heaven, not to do my 
will, but the will of him who has sent me". And he asks how Christ can 
speak of his own will as another one than that of the Father. Cyril does 
not say that this ‘own will’ of Christ is ‘according to his humanity’ or 
something like that, he merely emphasizes that this will is good, since 
to die in the flesh is ignoble, unusual and repugnant to him, but that he 
endured this also for our sakes. 
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He then gives another quotation (99°), in which Nestorius asks 
“the heretics who mix up the nature[s] of the divinity and of the 
humanity into one substance (ovoiav)”, who it is who is handed over 
to the Jews. “For if a mixture of both has taken place, both were held 
by the Jews, God the Word and the nature of the humanity". And 
who endured the slaughter? Cyril unambiguously declares that anyone 
who speaks about a mixture of the natures and a confusion, or who 
says that the nature of the Word could change into flesh, or the other 
way round, is in error, for the nature of the Word is steadfast, and 
having partaken of flesh and blood, he remained the same one. And he 
answers Nestorius that it was the one Lord Jesus Christ who was held 
by the Jews, the Word incarnate, who was held humanly, because he 
was also man, while remaining God, and who divinely put to shame 
the weakness of them who held him, when they fell to the ground after 
he had said: “I am [he]? (John 18:3-6). 

Cyril invokes the anthropological analogy by referring to the mar- 
tyrs: when their bodies were torn by steel or wasted by fire, or when 
they were held prisoner, were their souls held together with their bodies, 
and were they affected by steel and fire, too? He reasons that the souls 
did not suffer in their own nature, but they were not out of reach of (ot 
čto) the suffering, since they suffered the things of their own bodies, not 
those of other bodies. Similarly, the Word appropriated (wxeuwoato) the 
sufferings of his own flesh, while he remained 1mpassible as God, but 
not outside (00% £Eo) the suffering body. 

Nestorius maintains, he continues, that a man by himself was cruci- 
fied and endured death for the life of the world, for he says: This is the 
one who wore the thorny crown, who said, “My God, my God, why 
have you forsaken me?”, and who endured death for three days (101! ?). 
But we say, Cyril declares, that the Word has become flesh, making his 
own a body that could suffer death, and he gave it for us. This is the 
one who wore the thorny crown, this is he who was crucified humanly 
(avdewntivog), and who said, “My God, my God, why have you for- 
saken me?", but who divinely (®etx@c) restrained the light of the sun 
and made it night at midday—not a man simply honoured with a mere 
connection with the Word of God. The sun held back its rays, the veil 
of the temple was torn, signs of man's darkness and of the way to God 
which was opened by Christ—are such achievements not God-befitting 
and beyond human nature (6néo àvOoozov qow), Cyril asks. And has 
man not been brought back into paradise by the saving passion (tò 
ootrjotov nadog)? 
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Nestorius, however, Cyril continues, constantly stresses that the Word 
is impassible, but takes away the economy and regards it as improper 
to say that he suffered for us, while the Scriptures say that he suffered 
in the flesh (1 Pet. 4:1). Then follows a quotation (103? ?9, in which the 
archbishop of Constantinople cites part of Acts 2:32 (“God raised this 
Jesus"), speaks about the exaltation of the visible nature by the divinity, 
and declares that God did not die. He also refers to Thomas, and he 
comments that, having touched the crucified body, the disciple glorified 
the wonder-working God, “not calling ‘God’ that which he touched, for 
not by touching is the divinity discerned”. 

In his response, Cyril states explicitly: “We believe that the Word 
made man is Jesus himself” (103?). And when the Father is said to 
have raised Jesus, we should realize that the Word is the life-giving 
right hand and power of the Father. Besides, he himself has said: 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up". Therefore, 
the Father raises the body through the Son, and the Son raises it, 
not without the Father, in the Spirit. For the nature of the Godhead 
is one, conceived of in three hypostases by themselves, having its 
operation with respect to all the things done, Cyril argues, applying 
his understanding of the divine operation to the resurrection. The 
Word, who was hypostatically united to the body, allowed it to yield 
to the laws of its own nature and to taste death, for profit's sake, while 
it was raised by his divine power. For when Peter says, “God raised 
this Jesus”, “we conceive of the whole (640v) Emmanuel” (1042), and 
when Thomas touches the crucified one, we have the Word incarnate 
in mind, and we confess one and the same Son, the Alexandrian arch- 
bishop adds. 

In a final quotation (105? '°), Nestorius reasons that the Nicene Creed 
does not say “We believe in God the Word", but “We believe in Christ 
Jesus”, introducing a common term, by which the Fathers signified both 
the one who died and the one who did not die. And he adduces the 
anthropological model: although the soul is immortal, one can say that 
a ‘human being’ has died, since the term indicates both natures, soul 
and body; it is like that with ‘Christ’. Cyril takes him up on the analogy 
of soul and body, and argues: just as ‘human being’ indicates the soul 
with the body, although they are of different natures, and the whole 
(óXoc) human being is regarded as having died when the body dies, 
while he has a soul that 1s incapable of dying, so it 1s with Christ. For 
since the Word participated in blood and flesh, and made a body his 
own, the principle of the true unity fastens (avanteı) the suffering to 
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him, when the body dies, but it knows that he remained out of reach of 
(£&c) the suffering, because he is both God by nature and life.” 

The archbishop of Alexandria adds several citations from Scripture, 
and asks the rhetorical question whether someone who tries to shut up 
the power of the mystery within the confines of the humanity, should 
not be repudiated. And he ends with a confession of the one Son, Jesus 
Christ the Lord, that is, the Word made man, and him crucified and 
raised from the dead, which issues into a doxology. 


6.3. TERMINOLOGY 


6.3.1. Ovoía 


The word ovoia and two of its derivatives, óuoot0tog and oVoLwößg, 
occur more often in Contra Nestorium than in Cyril of Alexandria's 
wriüngs of the first year of the Nestorian controversy. Their meaning 
is in line with that in his previous works. A number of times they are 
employed to describe the inner-trinitarian relationships. The Son is said 
to be ‘out of the substance' of the Father, as the Nicene Creed (325) has 
it,* to have been born substantially (obowößg pivta) from the Father 
(32°), to have ‘identity of substance (tv tavtótnta tig ovoi(ac) with 
him (657%), or, of course, to be consubstantial with him.” We encounter 
the phrase ‘the (holy and) consubstantial ‘Trinity’ several times,?° while 
Cyril also speaks of ‘the identity with respect to substance (tò tavtov 
eis odolav)’ regarding the whole Trinity (737). The word óuoovotoc is 
further employed for the Spirit, who is said to be consubstantial with 
the Son, or with both the Father and the Son.” In these trinitarian 


?3 CN, 105?9*. Cyril is not fully consistent in his terminology here. Earlier he wrote 
that the souls do not remain out of reach of (£&o) the suffering of their bodies (CN V.4, 
10095). According to the analogy, this would imply that the Word does not remain out 
of reach of the suffering of his body, while here he states that it does remain out of reach 
of the suffering. In the first instance, Cyril uses oox £&o to indicate the appropriation of 
the suffering, in the second case, he employs &&o to emphasize that the Word did not 
suffer in his own nature. 

4 CN L8, 29; L8, 29/75; IL3, 3857; IL11, 4919 #2; IIL3, 6326 365; IV, 99.25, 

23 CN L7, 27!! (in a quotation from Nestorius); L7, 28% (a repetition of Nestorius’s 
quotation in 27!'); I.8, 295; IV.2, 801; TV.3, 82°°. 

?6 CN L7, 285; IL.13, 52?9*; II.3, 6710; IV.1, 7755; TV.2, 8010, 

27 CN IV, 8179, 82/5; 812E. 
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contexts, ovoía. has, once more, the meaning of COMMON SUBSTANCE 
(except for the phrase ‘out of the substance of the Father’). 

In Contra Nestorium, it is, first of all, Nestorius who uses ovoía and 
especially óuoovotos also for creatures, human beings in particular, and 
who is followed in this by Cyril, although we have seen in chapter 3 
that it is not uncommon for Cyril to do this. Towards the end of Book I 
(311175, Nestorius argues that it is a property of every mother to bear 
what is consubstantial with her, so that either she 1s not a mother— 
namely, when she does not bear something consubstantial with her—or, 
when she is indeed a mother, what is born from her must be like her 
according to substance (xat ovoíav ópotov). In his brief response, Cyril 
does not employ ovoia and its cognates. 

In a quotation in Book HI, Nestorius writes that “he has been sent 
who is consubstantial with us and who has been anointed to preach 
freedom for the prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind”. This 
time, Cyril does apply the same terminology. He reasons that the arch- 
bishop of Constantinople intends someone else who is consubstantial 
with us, besides the Word of God. It would be better, he writes, to say 
that he has become consubstantial with us, that is, man, while he also 
remained consubstantial with the Father.” This teaching of double con- 
substantiality is not totally new to Cyril; he already mentions it in the 
Dialogues on the Trinity.’ Obviously, in these comparisons of individual 
beings, too, the reference is to secondary, not primary substances. Such 
a comparison of two secondary substances also applies to two uses of 
ovowwddac.*! 

Ovowößg is employed three times to denote that characteristics 
are natural properties, that is, that they adhere to certain substances 
inseparably. For instance, Cyril speaks about “its own goods, which 
substantially adhere to it [to the divine nature]|".? It is clear that, 


28 CN TIL3, 627", repeated in 65!? and in IIL.5, 71%. 

29 CN TILa, 652427; cf. 6646 39F and TIL, 7975.29. 

30 Dial. Trin. I, 405e-406a. 

31 CN IL 33"? (the nature of the Word is called substantially different from the flesh), 
IL5, 41?* (things that are substantially far off from communion and equality with each 
other). 

9 CN I, 158! (odowößs aŭt xooozequxóvov). See also IL1, 3613 (what is special 
about being God by nature, if the creature can be rich, and substantially so, with 
respect to the goods that are in God, Cyril asks—in other words, if the creature can 
have the divine characteristics as natural properties, God is no longer unique), Il.1r, 
49'* (the risen Christ is said to come again into the heights in which he exists always 
and substantially). 
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here too, the adverb oVowößg is associated with ovoia in the sense 
of secondary substance. 

There is one passage left in which Cyril himself uses the word 
ovoia. It is part of his argumentation that a human being cannot 
have acquired the divinity and have become God by nature. He asks 
whether this man has been enriched with the excellence of the highest 
substance, which is above all things (5779). Once more, ovoía refers 
to the COMMON SUBSTANCE of the Godhead. Finally, ovoia is found in 
several quotations from Nestorius and in allusions to them by Cyril.” 
Since it is the aim of this study to come to a better understanding of 
Cyril of Alexandria's christological vocabulary, not Nestorius's, we will 
not dwell on the precise meaning of ovoía in these instances. 

The conclusion may be that the meaning Cyril gives to ovoia and 
its cognates in Contra Nestorrum—the use of which is partly induced by 
Nestorius—is virtually the same as in his previous works. Ovoía signifies 
a secondary substance, which in the light of his earlier writings may 
be interpreted as a COMMON SUBSTANCE, rather than as an ABSTRACT 
SUBSTANCE. 


6.3.2. "Yztóoxaotc 


Having added the term tadotaots to his christological vocabulary in 
his Second Letter to Nestorius, Cyril of Alexandria makes extensive use of 
it in Contra Nestorium. But first, we will look at more familiar ways in 
which Cyril employs the word in this volume. A few times we find it 
in a citation of Hebr. 1:3 (“imprint of the hypostasis") or in an allusion 
to it." Then there are three passages in which ünöoraaoıg is used in a 
trinitarian context and denotes (one of) the three divine persons.” The 
Father is also said to “subsist by himself (üyeornxe ôè idtxdc)”, as are the 
Son and the Spirit (777). And once, in a more christological context, 
Cyril argues that to be born according to the flesh is the only way to 
become man for “him who subsists (6qseorqzóu) outside the flesh and 
according to his own nature” (29?°'). Then, there is a passage in which 


93 CN L4, 2279! (“the just-born according to the [secondary] substance that is seen"); 
IILr, 55? (who would regard the high priest as the substance of divinity? It is repeated 
literally in 56!°, while Cyril includes a similar phrase in his response in 56! a»4 16); 
V.4, 99?°* (those “who mingle the nature[s] of the divinity and the humanity into one 
substance"). 

34 CN Ilr, 3524; IIL5, 6425; V.2, 96?1f, 

5» CN II.6, 73% 10: 806; 12. 321, 36,37 (on the one operation of the Trinity); V.6, 1036. 
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three forms of the verb ngovgeornrevon occur: Christ is said to pre-exist 
John the Baptist, he pre-exists as God (637 19:?5. In all the other cases, 
the word txdotaots is directly related to christology (and all the places 
where its cognates are found, have already been mentioned). 

What 1s noteworthy, first of all, is the sheer number in which the 
expression ‘according to hypostasis (xa tadotaowv)’ occurs: eight times 
with ‘union (Évooigy,* nine times with a form of the verb ‘to unite 
(evotv)’, mostly passive," once with ‘unity (£vörng; 42/95", once with ‘to 
be connected (ovvanteodau; 231°"), once with ‘indwelling (xatoixnots; 
30? 5', and once with the verb ‘to partake (xowwvetv; 795", twenty- 
one times in total, spread over all five Books. What Cyril means by 
this expression becomes clearer when we look at the other instances in 
which he employs tadotaots in an incarnational context. 

Mostly, the word is found in the plural, often to describe the view 
which Cyril attributes to Nestorius: that the one Christ 1s severed into 
two Sons, into two hypostases and persons. In most of these cases, 
ünootdoeıg and nedowna occur side by side,? but sometimes Cyril 
uses only taootdoeig (never only noóoona).? In one case, the Greek 
seems to be corrupt, but the meaning probably is in line with the other 
passages: Nestorius cuts the one Christ asunder, the hypostases part 
from each other, while the persons are severed into their own diversity.” 
A few times, the division into two 1s expressed by a sentence in which 
bzóorootc in the singular is used to denote one or each of the separate 
entities."! 


36 CN I, 158% 37; L4, 2492; IT.6, 427*; II.8, 45265; IL19, 5124, 521; IIL5, 72?9f. 

9 CN Lr, 16%; L4, 24?9*: 1.8, 30°; IL2, 3638; IL8, 443, 46°; IL10, 479°; I.4, 71236; 
V.6, 104}. 

3 CN ILr, 349%: “severing [him] into two persons and hypostases which are 
completely separated from each other", 35!°: “separating the one into two persons and 
hypostases"; IL.10, 48?9*: “assigning the sayings of those who speak about God and of 
[Christ] himself to two persons and two distinct (i&txaic) hypostases"; IIL2, 60?! °°: he 
separates him “into distinct (ióv«àc) hypostases and also two persons", the Word and a 
God-bearing man; III.5, 72*: “separating him completely into hypostases and persons". 

39 CN IL1, 35°: “they would not part from each other with respect to hypostases 
and wills (yvópouc) in being one and another by themselves (i8tx@c)”; I.6, 73*^: “the 
hypostases having been separated into two, as you say". 

40 CN ILe, 36U*: téuvovta diya (metà) tod xoi abtdg OXXnov tag Üxoordotic 
G&oqotráv xai eig ióva]v Eregörmta THV zooooztov Steotaduevwv. Schwartz has added 
uetà in order to make this passage agree with the other passages in which Cyril speaks 
about Nestorius’s separating the hypostases and persons. I follow him in this. Pusey (GN 
ET, 48) translates: “even though the hypostases themselves part not one from another", 
but this would contradict Cyril's usual argumentation. 

4 CN ILr, 35°: is “he who, according to his own hypostasis (xat iölav ozóotaow), 
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Three times, Cyril speaks of a mixture or a confusion of hypostases. 
In the first instance, he is reasoning that the verb ‘to mix’ is often used 
in an improper way, not with the exact meaning of a philosophical 
mixture, as of water and wine.” As an example, he points to Hebr. 
4:2 (“those who were not mixed (ovyxexoauévovc) in faith with the 
hearers”). This does not refer to a confusion of hypostases (avayvoiv 
tiva tv ozto01àogov; 2217), as with water and wine, Cyril explains, but 
to a union in soul. Here, it is the human individuals who are denoted 
by the word tadotaots. The other two instances relate to Nestorius's 
statement that according to certain heretics “a mingling (xedoews) has 
taken place and the two natures are not divided" (347^). Cyril re- 
phrases this and speaks twice of “a confusion and a mixture of the 
hypostases with each other".? Here, he must be referring to the Word 
and his humanity. 

In the discussion following this quotation of Nestorius, Cyril first 
accuses his colleague of severing Christ into two persons and hypo- 
stases, completely separated from each other, and attributing to each 
of them by themselves sayings that are fitting to them.** He then asks 
how there can be one Christ and Son and Lord, if these names apply 
to both of them separately (àvà uéooc) because “the hypostases by 
no means come together according to union (xa? £voow), but are 
united (évotodat) according to rank or sovereign power or authority 
only” (357°). Cyril gives the example of Peter and John, who were 
both apostles and were adorned with equal honours, and asks whether, 
because of their shared rank and sovereign power, the two can be called 
one man, and whether this suffices "for a union, I mean, [a union] in 
the hypostases".? 

And finally there is the one passage in which the archbishop of 
Alexandria speaks of “one Son and one hypostasis, the incarnate 


has been truly separated from the unity with him” not another besides the Word?; II.2, 
367 *: “for how is there still one Lord and Christ and Son, if each has its own (iðxóv) 
person and principle (Aóyoc) and also hypostasis, which withdraws into diversity"; II.6, 
73°: “how can one person (xoóowmov) be effected by both, when each hypostasis 
brings along its own [person], as lying separately (àvà uéooc)?" (see n. 21). 

#2 See McKinion (2000), 59-67, for a brief description of the philosophical concepts. 

43 In his introduction of Nestorius's quotation, Cyril speaks about a qvouóv xai 
&váxpao, tiv eis Gas Put, vv 6xoov&osov (CN IL, 34», and immediately after 
the quotation he re-states it as: vv ÜNOOTAOEWV eig AAANAag avayvots ñ yov ovyoaotc 
(CN IL1, 34?9. 

* CN Ili, 349” °9, mentioned in n. 38. 

® CN Ili, 35134: noög Évoow, thv óc ëv ye talg brootéoeot Aéyo. 
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[hypostasis] of the Word".** In the context of this sentence he argues 
that, since Nestorius says that the Word does nothing without his 
humanity the connection means to him that the pair of sons are 
likeminded and of the same will. But, he continues, if you speak of 
one Son and of the one incarnate hypostasis of the Word, Christ is not 
himself an instrument of the divinity, but he uses his own body as an 
instrument, just a human soul does that. 

Before we turn to the meaning of the word ünöotacız in Contra 
Nestorium, it is worth remarking that neither the term itself nor any of its 
cognates is found in the quotations of the archbishop of Constantinople. 
This confirms Richard’s conclusion that it was Cyril of Alexandria who 
introduced the word ünöotaoıs into the christological debate of the 
fifth century." And it suggests that the term takes on a meaning fully 
inspired by Cyril himself, and not influenced by the way his opponent 
employed it. 

In chapter 5, it was concluded that the primary meaning of tmdota- 
otc is ‘a really existing being’ belonging to the category of substance, 
that 1s, an INDIVIDUAL REALITY, while in a more pregnant sense it may 
signify something that exists by itself, that is, a SEPARATE REALITY. And 
the expression xa" oóxóotaotw added to the verb ‘to unite’ and to the 
noun ‘union’ seemed to indicate that a real union has taken place, 
which results in one sEPARATE REALITY. When we look at Cyril's use 
of the term in Contra Nestorium, there is no reason to infer that he now 
attaches a different meaning to it. When human beings are referred to 
as ‘hypostases’, as in his interpretation of Hebr. 4:2, it may be under- 
stood in its fuller meaning of SEPARATE REALITY. When Cyril describes 
the view he attributes to Nestorius, he sometimes makes it quite clear 
that he has sEPARATE REALITIES in mind by using such expressions as 
‘completely separated from each other’, or ‘in being one and another 
by themselves’. And when he speaks of ‘two hypostases’ he sometimes 
adds the adjective ióv«óg to emphasize their separate existence, as he 
does in On the Incarnation, once more suggesting that ozóotaotg itself 
may indicate a SEPARATE REALITY, but can also be used for an INDIVID- 
UAL REALITY which does not exist by itself. 


46 CN IL8, 46?9f: &AN ei uév Eva gis Yióv xai uíov tadotaow tiv tot Adyou 
CECUEXWLLEVIV. 

" Richard (1945), 244, 255. 

18 See especially sections 5.3.2.2 and 5.8.2.1. 
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Then, there are those instances in which Cyril speaks of two or more 
hypostases that come together. In a mixture in the philosophical sense 
of the word, as of water and wine, the two elements already exist and 
then come together, that is, it is separate hypostases that are mixed. 
In the example of human beings—Hebr. 4:2 and the apostles Peter 
and John—once again, it is separate (in this case, human) hypostases 
that come together. And in Cyril's description of Nestorius's view, it 1s 
two separate beings—the Word and a God-bearing man—who form a 
connection. This leaves the two times that Cyril rephrases a statement 
from Nestorius into “a confusion and a mixture of the hypostases with 
each other". Since this describes a view which is not Cyril’s own, 
while he does not elaborate on this expression, one cannot draw any 
conclusions from this regarding the status of Christ's humanity before 
the incarnation according to Cyril’s own understanding (as if the word 
‘hypostasis’ would indicate that the Word's humanity was a hypostasis, 
and therefore an INDIVIDUAL REALITY before the incarnation). 

When he calls the one Christ *one hypostasis, the incarnate [hyposta- 
sis] of the Word’, however, this does indicate his own view, and his 
intention is clearly to posit, over against Nestorius, that Christ is one, 
not two SEPARATE REALITIEs. In christological contexts (in Contra Nesto- 
rium), Cyril does not call the Word a hypostasis before the incarnation, 
when he expounds his own view.? But, no doubt, he would regard the 
‘naked’ Word as a SEPARATE REALITY, and he argues that after the incar- 
nation the Word with the flesh is still one SEPARATE REALITY. lhe word 
ünootaoıs, here, does not signify the METAPHYSICAL PERSON of the Word 
which remained the same, also when the humanity was added. There is 
no hint in Contra Nestorium nor in Cyril’s previous writings that ozóota- 
ots can take on this meaning. Nor does it signify an ONTOLOGICAL PER- 
son. Although Cyril regards the incarnate Word as one ONTOLOGICAL 
PERSON, which—as will be discussed in section 6.3.3—1s expressed by 


49 Grammatically speaking, it is possible that the word ‘hypostasis’ in the phrase 
‘one hypostasis, the incarnate [hypostasis] of the Word’ refers to the hypostasis of 
the Word only, without the flesh, in which case the term ‘incarnate’ adds the flesh. 
However, in light of the fact that the meaning of ünöotaoıg in Cyril’s previous writings 
tends from INDIVIDUAL REALITY towards SEPARATE REALITY, it is more likely that here 
*hypostasis' refers to the one sEPARATE REALITY of the incarnate Word. That he uses the 
expression ‘united / union according to hypostasis! to emphasize that the result of the 
union is one SEPARATE REALITY also points in this direction. And that in christological 
contexts the ‘naked’ Word is not indicated by the term $móoraow confirms this 
interpretation. 
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the term zoóoozov, this is not the meaning of ‘one hypostasis’. When 
Cyril calls the incarnate Word ‘one hypostasis, he merely wants to 
emphasize that he is one SEPARATE REALITY, not two, as, in his view, 
Nestorius teaches. 

What does Cyril of Alexandria mean by 'hypostatically united’ and 
‘union according to hypostasis’? He places this over against Nestorius’s 
‘connection by rank or sovereign power’, which in his understanding 
consists of two separate Sons, who have an external relationship with 
each other.’ The union Cyril has in mind is a ‘real’ union, not just a 
relational (oxetırn) one, and it results in one Christ and Son and Lord, 
in one hypostasis, that is, in one SEPARATE REALITY. The conclusion 
drawn in our investigation of Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius (section 
5.8.2.1) still holds, although it may be somewhat elaborated. “Union 
according to hypostasis means (1) that a real union has taken place, 
which may be understood as: not just a relational one, in which case 
two separate entities remain; (2) the result of this union is one SEPARATE 
REALITY, not two, and for the first time Cyril has now called this one 
SEPARATE REALITY ‘one hypostasis’. 


6.3.3. IIgóoczov 


On the one hand, Cyril uses the term neöownov in Contra Nestorium 
in ways which are familiar from the trinitarian writings, as described 
in section 3.5, on the other hand, the development of its use in 
christological contexts, which set in in his Commentary on John, continues. 
First, we encounter xoóoozov a number of times in the sense of ‘face’, 
in citations of biblical verses or in allusions to them.?! We also find 
the expression ç èx nooownov a few times, indicating that someone 
renders the words spoken by another person.? In Contra Nestorium, Cyril 
does not employ neöownov to indicate the persons of the Trinity, only 
UMOOTAOL. 

We have seen a first, isolated use of neöownov in a christological 
context in the Thesaurus (120C), where Cyril writes that “the words 
that are fitting to a slave" “are lying round the neöownov of the 


50 The concept of an external relationship will be discussed in section 6.3.7. 

5! CN L5, 25% (Luke 1:76); 11.3, 38% (Ps. 103 / 104:30, LXX); II.2, 5978 (2 Cor. 3:18); 
IIL.3, 66°? 5! (Gen. 32:30); III.3, 67!7 (Ps. 103 / 104:30, LXX); HL4, 69° (Is. 50:6); V.5, 
tor!! 13 (Is. 50:6—7). 

52 GN III, 53?!; IV.3, 899%; V.2, 9740f. 
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inhumanation". Thus, here already neöownov indicates the incarnate 
Word, although it is not quite clear what the exact meaning of the 
word is. In his Commentary on John, Cyril starts to write that Christ may 
not be severed into two zoóooza. By then, the meaning of the term 
has been established as a rational being, in a text and/or in reality, that 
1s, à PERSON—a GRAMMATICAL PERSON and/or an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. 
When Christ is not to be severed into two zoóooza, this means that 
he is not two ONTOLOGICAL PERSONS.” In On the Incarnation, the same 
understanding is expressed by the term öingöownov, while in the phrase 
Ev meooMmnmm Xeotod the word zoóoozov denotes the ONTOLOGICAL 
PERSON of the incarnate Word.^ 

In the Letter to the Apocrisiaries, Nestorius's view of Christ is described 
as a union of medomma only, of a man by himself and God the Word 
by himself? Here again, tedowmo0v may be regarded as ONTOLOGICAL 
PERSON. And in Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius, he employs the word 
meoommov three times to express a view which he rejects: the Word 
did not assume a noöownov only he did not unite himself to the 
noócomov of a human being, and the incarnation is not a union of 
zoóoozao. These statements, too, make sense when ne60wnov refers to 
an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON, which implies a SEPARATE REALITY. 

Based on Cyril's use of the word ‘only’—‘a union uóvov T@V nooo- 
onov’ and ‘the assumption zoooczov uóvov'—and the absence of the 
word ‘hypostasis’ in such cases, Liébaert suggests that Cyril applied two 
different meanings to medommov: 


Yet, one notes that Cyril does not completely align his usage of the word 
prosopon with that of the word hypostasis. Maybe in the end, he remains 
sensitive to the innate ambiguity of the first term, capable of designating 
a figure [le personnage], an individual, in a sense a subject or a person, 
but also—in accordance with its etymology—a simple mask, a face, an 
external form or appearance.’ 


3 


e 


See section 3.5. 

54 See section 5.3.2.4. 

55 See section 5.6.2.2. 

6 See section 5.8.2.2. 

7 Liébaert (1977), 61: “Toutefois, on le constate, Cyrille maligne pas tout à fait ici 
son usage du mot prosöpon avec celui du mot hypostase. Peut-étre en définitive reste-t-il 
sensible à l'ambiguité congénitale du premier terme, apte à désigner le personnage, 
l'individu, en un sens le sujet ou la personne, mais aussi—conformément à son 
étymologie—le simple masque, le visage, la forme ou l'apparence extérieure". 


a 


e 
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When Cyril speaks of ‘a ngöd0wnov only’ or ‘nedowna only’, 1oóoonov 
would indicate "the external form, the totality of characteristics and 
properties manifesting the individual”, according to Liébaert.?? 

There is, however, no reason to believe that in these instances the 
archbishop of Alexandria gives to medommov a meaning different from 
the one it normally has in his own language: person, rational being. 
For what counts in the course of his argumentation is that persons 
are entities that are capable of external relations with each other only. 
And in this respect, persons are, as it were, deficient in comparison 
with other entities, such as natures, and therefore, one can speak of 
the assumption of ‘a person only'.? This also explains why the word 
‘hypostasis’ is not juxtaposed in these cases. For, as we have seen, 
ünootaoıg does have a certain ambiguity about it in Cyril's metaphysics: 
it may indicate a SEPARATE REALITY, but it seems that it may also refer 
to an INDIVIDUAL REALITY, which is capable of a stronger relationship 
with another such reality. 

It may be added that in Contra Nestorium medommov occurs only once 
in the quotations from Nestorius, namely, when he lets Christ say: on 
behalf of you, I have put on the noöownov of a poor man. Cyril does 
not comment on Nestorius’s use of the word." The absence of the term 
in the quotations is a clear indication that for the meaning that Cyril 
attaches to the word ng60wnov in this volume, it is necessary to look 
to his own previous works rather than to Nestorius’s writings. Also, the 
only occurrence of the word ‘mask’ (nooowneiov) is found in a quotation 
from the archbishop of Constantinople: “a heretic with an ecclesiastical 
mask (nooowneiw)” (95°). 


58 Thid., 60. This, however, is not Cyril’s but Nestorius's understanding of the term. 
See Grillmeier, JdChr I, 31990 (11979), 655£; CCT I, ?1975, 460: “According to Nestorius, 
each nature has its own prosopon, its own characteristics, its own appearance, through 
which it is characterized in its individuality”. 

59 If xoóooxov had the meaning which Liébaert suggests—the external form, 
the characteristics and properties manifesting the individual— the assumption of a 
zoóoozov only’ would imply that Christ's humanity were deficient, merely external. 
This is not what Cyril accuses Nestorius's christology of. Rather, he constantly insists 
that the archbishop of Constantinople teaches a separate human being, a separate 
medowsov, besides the Word of God. In Oratio ad dominas, Cyril speaks of ‘a mere union 
of persons’ (rather than ‘a union of mere persons’), which more clearly expresses that 
the union of persons, that is, PERSONS, is not strong enough. See chapter 7, nn. 109 and 
110. 

60 CN Va, 979. It is surprising that, after renouncing the assumption of ‘a nedownov 
only’ in his Second Letter to Nestorius, Cyril does not comment on Nestorius's phrase “I 
have put on the neö0ownov of a poor man”. 
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In Contra Nestorium, Cyril repeats a number of times what he already 
wrote in his Commentary on John: Christ is not to be divided into two 
persons. As we have seen, he now usually adds: or into two (distinct) 
hypostases,°! and he also expresses the same view in a sentence contain- 
ing the word neöownov in the singular.” In all these cases, Cyril’s argu- 
mentation is based on the same understanding of noóoomov: it means 
PERSON, more specifically ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. 

More clearly than ever before, however, the archbishop of Alexan- 
dria now confesses the incarnate Word to be one zoóoozov. Twice he 
writes that the sayings about Christ should be attributed to one ne60- 
oov, and once that Scripture leads us in faith to one zoóoomov."! 
Although the immediate meaning of the term is here a GRAMMATICAL 
PERSON, Cyril implies that Christ is one oNTOLOGICAL PERSON. This is 
more explicitly stated in another passage, where also the unambigu- 
ously ontological word ünöotaoıg occurs: 


When the hypostases are divided into two, as you say, and conceived of 
as existing separately and by themselves, how could a coming together 
into one person (ng60wnov Ev) have taken place, unless the one thing is 
somehow said to be the other's own (iov Ev &vóc), just as, of course, 
the body is regarded as the human souls own, although it is of a 
different nature (£veooqvéc) than it? For soul and body are not the same 
thing. [Then follow a few sentences about the one nature and the three 
hypostases of the holy Trinity] But with respect to Emmanuel, since 
divinity is something else than humanity, if we do not say that the 
body has become the Word's own according to a true union, how can 
one person be effected (Ev àmoreXoivo noóoonov) by both, when each 
hypostasis brings before us its own (iétov) [person], as lying separately 
(Ava uépoc)?5? 


The oft-repeated claims that there is one Lord and Christ and Son, 
and that Christ is one out of both, are here translated into the more 
metaphysical statement that he is one person (noóocmov). And Cyril 
argues that, if the hypostases are separated—as he believes Nestorius’s 
view to be—, this will result in two persons. But when the body is 
regarded as the Word's own, the result is one person—and it seems 


5! See nn. 38 and 40 for the references. 


62 CN IL2, 36’. See n. 41. 
53 CN II, 33° (óc && &vög neoownov); I.1, 365! (Evi recom). 

9* CN II, 34!! (eis xoóoozov Ev). 

65 CN IIL6, 72??—9'*. See also n. 21. Towards the end of the quotation, xeuiévrc 
has been translated by ‘lying’, because Cyril often works with metaphors of place (see 
section 3.2.2). 
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to be implied that the hypostases are then not separated. Cyril does not 
employ the phrase ‘one person’ to declare that the Word has remained 
‘the same’ during the incarnation. The Word before the incarnation is 
not called a neöownov, but there is a ‘coming together’ (ovpPaotc) into 
one person, and one person is ‘effected’ (aotedoito). 

In the only remaining place in which the word noö0wnov is found, 
Cyril speaks of “the person of Emmanuel (tot neoommov tot ’Eunavov- 
1A)" as a matter of fact, and he maintains that, although someone may 
call him a human being, “we regard him as the Word out of God the 
Father who has assumed the form of a servant" (97? ??). 


6.3.4. doi 


While for ovoia, 0z60t1o0i5 and medowxnov it makes sense to mention 
all the places where the term and its cognates occur, the word gvouc 
abounds in Contra Nestorium to such an extent that for the more common 
usages it suffices to give some examples. Not surprisingly, we see Cyril 
of Alexandria employ qoc in ways that by now have become all too 
familiar. The Word, Christ, Emmanuel is said to be God, Son, life, 
wisdom (3572), Creator (35%), power (35%), invisible, good,” holy (101°), 
impassible”! by nature (xaxà qoi or qos or thv qvow). Once, we find 
similar language in a quotation from Nestorius.” Several times, Cyril 
says that the Word is free, etc., according to his own nature (xaxà qvow 
iötav),? or according to the principles (Aóyovc) of his own nature.” 
The Word is also out of (èx) God (the Father) by nature,” while the 
Spirit is the Father's by nature, and the Son's naturally (@vowx@c), and 
consubstantial with him, from (magá) him and in him by nature, and 
his own.?* The same expressions are also, though less often, employed 


66 CN Lr, 1699.57: I.2, 207; ILrr, 4975; II.5, 72°'; TV.6, 897; V.6, 104%; and passim. 

97 CN L6, 2677; L7, 285 11; ILA, 40°”; II.2, 59/5; IV.5, 8315; V, 92%. 

69 CN IL1, 352; IV.3, 83/65 IV.5, 85?!. 

69 CN ILr2, 50°; V.6, 104°. 

7° CN IV, 765; V3, 99°. 

7! CN IL2, 3730; V.2, 9637; V.5, 1029. 

7? CN L4, 242” (pboet Oeóc). 

73 CN IL3, 38?» 4; IL4, 40?!; I6, 422°; I.1, 572; II.2, 5833; Vir, 92?9f. 

™ CN IL1o, 48'?*; IIL3, 64115; IV.3, 8316. 

7 CN I, 15% 1% 22; 1.6, 2672; III, 5379; Vir, 94!9. Quite often, the Word is also said to 
have been born (tóc) out of the Father, for example, CN I, 14°; 1.7, 28%; I.2, 36%; M.3, 
641: IV.6, 897; V.1, 95!. 

76 CN IV, 8213-15, 366, 
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in regard to human beings and other creatures.” In all these cases, 
qvoic has a meaning similar to that of ovoia and is related to secondary 
substance. 

In trinitarian contexts, it is undisputed that the word úo has 
this meaning of COMMON NATURE, the divine reality which Father, Son 
and holy Spirit have in common.” But how does Cyril employ the 
term in christological contexts? In chapter 5, it has been argued that 
the Alexandrian archbishop uses dyophysite, rather than miaphysite, 
language in the writings discussed. In Contra Nestorium, we do find one 
miaphysite phrase, but it is surrounded by many dyophysite expressions. 
That there is an increase in dyophysite terminology is undoubtedly 
influenced by the fact that Nestorius speaks regularly of ‘the natures’ or 
‘two natures’ in his quotations. But the way in which Cyril speaks about 
the natures of Christ is not really different from the way he does it in 
the earlier christological works. Nowhere, throughout Contra Nestorium, is 
there even a hint that Cyril would object to Nestorius's speaking about 
two natures. What he is constantly repudiating is the separation of the 
natures into two distinct hypostases and persons. 

Let us look at several examples to substantiate this claim. In the first 
quotation, Nestorius already speaks of ‘the two natures’: over against 
the title theotokos he suggests a term “indicative of the two natures’ (167!"), 
by which he means xotorovóxoc. Cyril does not attack this dyophysite 
language in any way. On the contrary, in his response he himself makes 
extensive use of the word qoic, and by no means just for the divine 
nature. He states that Emmanuel is God by nature. In an argument 
that he phrases on behalf of his opponent, he writes: “If you say that 
the nature of the Word is not the offspring of the flesh, ...” (16°). Then 
follows the argumentation that in order to become man the Word had 
to be born according to the flesh. Cyril reasons that (the) nature (N 
qvoic) has determined the laws regarding us, or rather, nature's Creator. 
'The Word necessarily proceeded through the laws of human nature 
(viis Avdewnivng qvosoc; 17?) and, the virgin acting as a mediator to 
this end, he partook of blood and flesh like we do. Cyril then gives a 
soteriological reason for the incarnation, in which he uses three times 
the phrase ‘the human nature’ (fj àvüoomnov bots; 179%), and in 
which we see the interplay, discussed earlier, between the whole human 


7 CN IL1, 365; IL4, 39%; cf. 40%; II.8, 44764; IV.5, 8429; IV.7, 90°. 
78 CN 111.6, 739* (how is the Trinity effected as one nature of divinity, while it is 
distinguished in three hypostases?); IV.1, 77?*; IV.2, 8099; V.6, 109?6f, 
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race, the human COMMON NATURE, and Christ as an individual human 
being.? “But in Christ we see the human nature have free access to 
God, as in a second first-fruits of the race" (17? *5. And before Cyril 
goes on to a second quotation, he accuses Nestorius of maintaining that 
there are two Sons and of dividing the one Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is true that in these pages qot does not refer to Christ's human 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE, but at the same time he does not object to Nesto- 
rius's speaking of two natures, while he does denounce his alleged sepa- 
rating of Christ into two Sons. For this, Cyril adduces the second quo- 
tation, which does not mention the natures. The next time the word 
«oic occurs in the plural it is in a statement of Cyril himself: 


But perhaps you think that for all this that worthless argument (Aöyov) 
suffices, according to which the natures must be connected (ovvanteodaı) 
with each other, and that not according to hypostasis (xa^ onóoraow), 
but rather in indistinguishable honour and in equality of rank, for this is 
what you are always unlearnedly telling us (23/9 ?!). 


Once again, Cyril does not attack Nestorius's speaking of two natures, 
but rather the way in which he regards the union: it is a connection in 
honour and rank only, and not one according to hypostasis. In order to 
show that this is indeed Nestorius's understanding, Cyril gives another 
quotation in which the word vows is absent. 

Elsewhere in Contra Nestorium, too, Cyril does not find fault with 
dyophysite language, but with Nestorius's connection between the na- 
tures, which, according to Cyril, is external and relational, and there- 
fore implies two Sons. So, he writes in the introduction to Book II 
that Nestorius, “though pretending to say that Christ is one, divides 
the natures completely and sets each apart, saying that they did not 
truly come together" (32? °°). And when Nestorius states that the titles 
*Christ, ‘Son’, and ‘Lord’ can indicate either of the two natures, or 
both together, and argues that Scripture says that God sent his Son, 
not that he sent the Word, Cyril again does not have a problem with 
the two-nature language. Instead, he chides Nestorius for teaching that 
a man, severed from the Word and set apart, has been born from the 
virgin. He emphasizes that the Christ 1s one, the Word made man, who 
has been anointed, not “according to his own nature (xat iótav ú- 
ow)", but the anointing happened to him “with regard to that which 
is human (neoi tò avdoonıvov)” (377°). And although Cyril avoids the 


79 See sections 3.4.4, 5.4.2.2 and 5.5.2.2. 
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word ‘nature’ for Christ's humanity, the phrase ‘his own nature’ implies 
that he is aware of another nature which is involved. 

Cyril’s response in Book II, section 5, is even clearer (41°). Nesto- 
rius calls the one who has assumed ‘God’, and the one who has been 
assumed ‘the servant’s form’; he confesses the unity of rank because 
the dignity of the two is the same, while the natures remain. Cyril’s 
first comment is that Nestorius divides Christ into two again, and that 
he does not understand what union is and what rank is. If the dig- 
nity of the two natures is one, Cyril argues, then the Word and Moses 
have equal status in nature, and the principle (Adyoc) of their nature 
will not be different. Cyril is speaking about their secondary substance, 
their essence, not their individual existence, as Lebon understands qv- 
oic in christological contexts." He intends to say that if the Word and 
a human being have the same rank, they must have the same COMMON 
NATURE. 

But, he continues, maybe Nestorius wil say that rank is not a matter 
of nature—in other words, that the Word and the human being are not 
of the same nature. In that case, how can you crown things that are sub- 
stantially (ovowwdac; the use of this word is further evidence that Cyril 
has COMMON NATURES and COMMON SUBSTANGES in mind) so far away 
from each other, with equal rank, he asks. And from ‘substantially’ he 
switches back to ‘nature’: when a nature is inferior to another, which 
is superior, how can it receive equal honours and dignity? This reason- 
ing has as its basis Cyril’s understanding of Nestorius's position as a 
separation of Christ into two Sons, two separate beings. For him, the 
word vous does not denote these separate beings themselves, but their 
COMMON NATURES Or their INDIVIDUAL NATURES, in either case with spe- 
cial reference to their essence and their NATURAL QUALITY. Since their 
natures are so different, these separate beings cannot receive equal hon- 
our. Cyril implies that it 1s only when the same being 1s both God and 
man, this ‘man’ can receive the honours due to God alone. 

In the following section 6, Nestorius says that “the Son himself is 
twofold, not in rank, but in nature”, and Cyril denounces it (4255795, 
This might suggest that in this instance the Alexandrian archbishop 
does reject dyophysite language. However, a further investigation of 
his argumentation shows this not to be the case. Cyril starts with 
the question how Nestorius understands his notion of an indivisible 


80 See section 4.4.1. 
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connection: is it a union according to hypostasis, or a juxtaposition 
(nagadeoıs) and proximity (&yyówng?? If it is a union according to 
hypostasis, there 1s no division in Christ, he is one and not two. How 
can you say, then, he asks, that the Son is twofold, not in rank, but in 
nature? Cyril introduces the anthropological analogy: when someone 
kills a man he is not accused of harming two people, although the man 
is conceived of as being out of soul and body, and “the nature of the 
things that have come together is not the same, but different” (42°°"); 
in this way one must conceive of Christ as well. Although the word 
«voi appears in the singular, Cyril is speaking of the two natures of 
soul and body. In his application of the image to Christ he is even more 
explicit. 

First, he reiterates that the Word, not without the flesh, is not 
twofold, but the one and only Lord and Son. But then Cyril adds 
that he, too, acknowledges that the difference between divinity and 
humanity is vast, since they are different with respect to their mode 
of being (xaté ye tov tot wg eivat Aöyov).®' In the mystery of Christ, 
however, while (uév) the principle of the union does not deny the 
difference, it does (8€) put aside the division, not confusing or mixing 
the natures, but, having partaken of flesh and blood, the Word is still 
regarded as one Son.? Unambiguously, Cyril speaks of the natures 
of Christ, who are not confused or mixed. And he explicitly states 
that their difference is not denied, but it is their division (ötaigeorv) 
which is to be repudiated. This makes sense when these natures are 
regarded as INDIVIDUAL NATURES, which each remain the source of their 
OWN NATURAL QUALITY, their natural properties—for there is no mixture 
or confusion—, but which are not SEPARATE REALITIES—for that would 
imply two Sons—but which together form one sEPARATE REALITY. This 
1s the conception depicted in figure 2 of section 5.3.3. Cyril does not 
object to Nestorius's speaking about two natures, but to his alleged 
separating them into two SEPARATE REALITIES. 

This picture is confirmed by another passage in Book II, where Cyril 
argues that 1f you sever the natures, the properties that naturally belong 
to them will also part,? the principle of the difference will cut right 
through, and therefore, with certainty there will be two. In figure 2, 


8! See for the expression xatá tov tot wg eivat Adyov and its near relationship to 
natà qotv section 3.4.1. 

82 A translation of this passage is given in chapter 4 (n. 76). 

83 CN IL.11, 505* °°: ovvanogoitijoetev àv aùtoïs xoi tà &xoréoac iða pvomõs. 
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the properties that belong to each of the natures are attached to the 
one SEPARATE REALITY which is comprised of both INDIVIDUAL NATURES. 
But if these two natures are severed and only have an external relation 
to each other, we end up with the situation of figure 4: the natural 
properties of each are no longer attached to the one sEPARATE REALITY, 
but only to their own INDIVIDUAL NATURE. This amounts to two Sons, 
for Cyril. 

There is no need to discuss more examples in detail, a brief reference 
to several of them will suffice. Nestorius writes that, since there is a 
connection between Christ and the eternal Son, a separation according 
to the dignity of sonship is not accepted— I do not say: according to 
the natures”, he adds (44! 5). Cyril responds that his opponent gathers 
the natures into union and then severs them again. And further on, he 
urges: “Cease dividing the natures after the union", and: “Confess, 
therefore, [that he is] one, not dividing the natures, at the same time 
knowing and thinking that the principle of the flesh is one thing, while 
that of divinity is [another] fitting to it alone” (46? 59). And when the 
archbishop of Constantinople speaks of those who mingle the nature of 
divinity and that of humanity into one substance, Cyril again does not 
object to the dyophysite terminology, but merely rejects a mixture or a 
confusion of the natures, and states that no one holds such a view. 

The expression ‘in contemplation (only)—év teweia (uövn)—does 
not occur in Contra Nestorium. The notion, however, is present in 
different words, when Cyril writes: 


For if, gathering both into one according to a true union, you confess 
together with us one Son, you have laboured in vain by placing each 
by itself and apart and by completely separating them into hypostases 
and persons, [and that] not only to know (ovyi và sióévou uóvov) that 
the nature of the flesh is different from the divine [nature], when it 
[the nature of the flesh] has become its own [of the divine nature] (iia 
yeyovev aùtñs) according to a true union.?? 


9* CN 11.8, 45%: naŭo óvugóv tas Poets uetà thv Evoow. 
95 CN V.4, 9970! (Nestorius's statement); 9929 ?? (Cyril's rejection of such a view); 
IV.6, go?! ?? (Cyril maintains that no one confuses or mingles the natures). 

96 The verb dewgeiv is found several times in other contexts than (the separation of) 
the natures, for example, CN 11.7, 43!!, 445; IL.9, 46"; IL10, 48%; IL11, 50°; V2, 97°. 

87 CN II.5, 72? ©. With Schwartz, I follow the Roman editor Agellius in changing tò 
eidévat into và eióévat. This sentence seems to be structured as an inclusion: (1) if you 
confess one Son with us, (2) you have laboured in vain, when you separate the one Son 
into two, and that not only to know the difference of the two natures, (3) when the flesh 
has become the Word's own. 
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We find the same reasoning, more clearly stated, earlier on in Contra 
Nestorium: 


If, you sever the natures, not only to know (ovyi và etdévat uóvov) what 
the human and what the divine [nature] is, but rather separating them 
from their concurrence into unity, you are certainly a man-worshipper 


(5231739). 


‘In contemplation only’ is phrased here as ‘only to know’.® And the 
restriction ‘only’ does not concern the existence of the natures, but the 
separation of the one Son into two hypostases and persons (according 
to Lebon, Cyril applies the notion of ‘in contemplation only’ to the 
natures' existence; see section 4.4.1). Cyril argues that if this separation 
is not just done in the mind in order to know the difference of the 
natures, but in reality, then it results in two Sons, and a confession of 
one Son has been made in vain. 


In the midst of an overwhelming majority of dyophysite passages there 
is only one place in Contra Nestorium where miaphysite language is used, 
where Cyril speaks of one nature after the union. In its context it reads: 


For now, after the union, there is thought to be (vogitat) one nature, the 
incarnate [nature] of the Word himself, just as 1s reasonably thought with 
respect to ourselves too. For a man is truly one, composed (ovyxeiuevoc) 
out of unlike realities (nooyuóvov), I mean soul and body. But it is 
necessary now to note that we say that the body which is united 
to God the Word is ensouled with a rational soul, and it is useful 
that we add this, too: the flesh is different from the Word of God 
according to the principle of its own nature, and conversely, the nature 
of the Word himself is substantially (ovowwdéc) different. But although 
the things mentioned are regarded (vosivou) as different and scattered 
(6teoyowiouéva) into natural diversity, yet Christ is regarded (voeitau) as 
one out of both (eig && àpqpotv), divinity and humanity having come 
together with each other according to a true union.?? 


It is noteworthy that even within this passage we also find dyophysite 
terminology: Cyril speaks about the flesh’s own nature and about the 
nature of the Word himself. It is also important to note that the one- 


88 Cyril speaks more often of ‘knowing (ei8évau)’ or ‘regarding (voeiv)’ the difference 
between the two natures, but then without the addition ‘only’ and without the link with 
the separation of the one Christ into two persons: IL, 33?! (see n. 89); 11.8, 45°": “For 
it is fitting to know (eidévat) that the divine and the human nature[s] are one thing and 
another”. 

89 CN II, 33? 4. Lines 6-8: pia yao ijr] voeitor qiotc peta thv Evwow fj adtod tot 
Aóyov oeoagxopuévr, xaðáneg Gusher xoi EP’ Hud avtOvV vooit’ àv eixótoc. 
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nature language is immediately linked with the anthropological anal- 
ogy, which is described as a composition of two REALITIES (ng yuAT@V). 
The comparison with soul and body closely resembles that in the Letter 
lo the Monks (see section 5.5.3), and it may be understood in the same 
way: a human being 1s composed out of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, body 
and soul, to form one sEPARATE REALITY. The incarnate Word may sim- 
ilarly be regarded as one SEPARATE REALITY in which two INDIVIDUAL 
NATURES are united. But how to understand the phrase ‘one nature’? 

It is clear that, just as with the phrase ‘one person’, also with ‘one 
nature’ Cyril wants to emphasize that the result of the union of the 
Word with his flesh is one entity, one SEPARATE REALITY. But just as 
the word zoócomov in ‘one person’ does not simply mean SEPARATE 
REALITY, neither does the word qois in ‘one nature’. The analogy 
with the composition of soul and body in a human being, which Cyril 
immediately adds, may help to interpret it. In this instance in Contra 
Nestorium, he does not elaborate on the analogy. One cannot, of course, 
be entirely certain that the way in which he explains the comparison in 
later writings 1s applicable to the passage at hand as well. Yet, it seems 
to be the most appropriate course to understand ‘one nature’ in light of 
the explanation the archbishop gives himself later on. 

In three different letters, written after the reunion with John of 
Antioch in 433, we find one and the the same elucidation. In the Letter 
to Eulogius, Cyril mentions the ‘one incarnate nature of the Son’ and 
continues: 


just as one can say regarding an ordinary human being. For he is out of 
different natures, I mean, out of body and soul. And the mind and the 
contemplation (Seweia) know the difference, but having united them, we 
get one human nature (tote iav noWwünev àvüoonov qvo). Therefore, 
knowing the difference is not [the same things as] dividing the one Christ 
into two.” 


In the Second Letter to Succensus, after having mentioned the “one nature 
of the Son, but, as I said, incarnate”, he adds that ‘one’ is not only 
said of things that are simple by nature, but also of those that are 
compounded (tóv xavà oóvüsow ovuvnyuévov), as is the case with a 
human being out of soul and body. 


For such things are of different species (£veoosióf]) and not consubstantial 
with each other, but united they bring about the one human nature (iav 
àvOoozov plow dxev£Aeoav), although the difference by nature (xaxà 


90 Ep. 44, ACO Lr.4, 35/5 15. 
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qvo) of the things that have come together into unity exists in the logic 
of the composition (toic víjc ovvüéosoc Adyots Evundexn).” 


In the Letter to Valerian, ‘one nature’ does not apply to the Logos, but to 

the nature of man, which is used as an image of the incarnate Word: 
For the nature of man and his constitution are admitted to be one (uia 
yaQ Ouoroyeitar qois avIgwmov xai ovotaotc), even though known to be 
from differing realities of different species («àv èx ðapógwv votiva xai 
[ŻE] &veposióóv noavyuóov). For it is generally accepted that the body is 
of a different nature (&vegoqvéc) with respect to the soul, but it is its [the 
soul’s] own [body], and co-completes the hypostasis of the one man.?? 


While soul and body are different natures, they come together to 
form the one nature of a man—this is how the three passages may 
be summarized. Although Cyril speaks of ‘contemplation’, ‘knowing’ 
and "logic, this is not to deny that the difference between soul and 
body remains in reality after the union. The human nature is not a 
tertium quid of body and soul, but each remains the source of its own 
properties.” ‘Knowing the difference of the natures’ does not stand in 
opposition to ‘acknowledging that the natures remain after the union’, 
but to ‘separating the natures into two distinct entities’. In one of the 
three letters, Cyril explicitly opposes the division of the one Christ 
into two to knowing the difference. The natures of soul and body 
are INDIVIDUAL NATURES. What, then, is the nature of a man? It is a 
composition of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, but nevertheless it is itself also 
called a nature. Since it is customary to speak of the human nature as 
a COMMON NATURE as well, it is no problem to regard the nature of a 
man also as an INDIVIDUAL NATURE, one which is composed of two other 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES. 

The analogy suggests that the one nature of the incarnate Word 
also is a composition of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, the divine nature 
of the Word and the nature of his flesh.” Since this composition is 
unique, and it 1s not one exemplar of a series of individuals that share 


9! Ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 16017. 

9? Ep. 50, ACO Lr.3, 921919. 

93 This is confirmed by the passages in Contra Nestorium according to which the soul 
and the body have different roles to play when a human being suffers bodily harm. 

9* In the passage in Contra Nestorium and in the Second Letter to Succensus, the language 
of composition is not directly applied to the incarnate Word, but to the image. In On 
the Incarnation, however, Cyril uses it several times for Emmanuel himself; see chapter 5, 
nn. 121 and 122. That qois in the pia pVorg formula stands for the composition of both 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES, and does not denote just the divine nature, is also suggested by 
the version of the formula in which ‘incarnate’ is a masculine rather than a feminine 
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a COMMON NATURE, it cannot itself be called an INDIVIDUAL NATURE. 
Cyril’s use of the word qvoic for it is an anomaly, which does not fit 
well within his metaphysics, and which, therefore, cannot be translated 
into one small-capital term. He will have been induced to use it by 
the Apollinarian forgeries, which he took to be genuine works of 
Athanasius and other Church Fathers.” The meaning of the word 
qvoic in the uia qois formula is not simply that of a SEPARATE REALITY, 
since as the composition of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES it includes the 
essences of these components. It is thus not synonymous with $z60taotc 
in the ‘one hypostasis’ formula. The meaning of vot in the formula 
cannot be given by a particular term, but can only be described by 
phrases like ‘a SEPARATE REALITY which is the composition of two 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES'. 


In section 5.4.2.2, as part of the investigation of Festal Letter 17, the 
phrase ‘natural unity (£vótrg pvo} was discussed. Before 429, Cyril 
used it several times for the unity between individuals that belong to a 
COMMON NATURE, especially for the unity of the three divine hypostases. 
In Contra Nestorium we find this same usage twice, when Cyril writes 
about the operation of the Trinity.” In Festal Letter 17 and in the Letter 
to the Monks, ‘natural unity’ is employed for the unity of divinity and 
humanity in Christ, and for that of body and soul in a human being, 
respectively. It has been argued that in these cases it indicates a unity 
(1) of elements that belong to the Aristotelian category of substance, 
which (2) results in one SEPARATE REALITY. We encounter, not the 
same, but similar expressions in Contra Nestorium. In his response to 
the first quotation in Book II, Cyril says that Nestorius calls Christ 
Jesus, the Lord, one, in that a man is connected to God according 
to rank only, and not according to a true union (évwotc), that is, [a 
union] according to nature (xarà qvow).? He argues that in doing this, 
Nestorius separates Christ into two. 

A little further, having spoken of men who share the same dignity, yet 
are individual beings, he writes: 


participle, in which case the formula reads ‘the one nature of the incarnate Word’ 
instead of ‘the one incarnate nature of the Word’. This version of the formula is found 
twice in On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 735de and 736e-737a. 

95 See chapter 7, n. 76, and chapter 4, n. 128. 

96 CN IV, gott. 39, 

9 CN IL1, 3477! and 347—395. 
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But if the mode of rank were a certain forceful (àvayxaioc)? bond which 
gathers them together into unity (Evötnta), just like a natural coming 
together (obußaoız pvo), they would not, being in equality of honours 
and rank, part from each other with respect to hypostases and wills 
(yvouous) in being one and another by themselves (357? ?). 


It seems that by a ‘union according to nature’ and by a ‘natural coming 
together’ Cyril means something which results in a ‘natural unity’: a 
union of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES into One SEPARATE REALITY. 

A similar expression is also found when the Alexandrian archbishop 
works out the anthropological analogy. In response to Nestorius he 
writes that one should not place body and soul apart and then ‘co- 
name’ the body with the soul to designate one man, “but having 
brought them together according to a natural union (xa évwow 
qvouujv) into the constitution (ovotaow) of one human being, he will 
then call him a human being" (51°'*). This ‘natural union’, too, can be 
understood as a union of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES into one SEPARATE 
REALITY. When, immediately afterwards, Cyril draws the conclusion 
from the analogy, he speaks of ‘a union according to hypostasis: one 
must confess that, “having come together with the Word by a union 
according to hypostasis (vij xad’ tadotacw Evwoeu), it [the body] has 
completed one Christ and Son and Lord” (517°). 

In none of these cases the ‘natural union’ or ‘natural coming togeth- 
er’ is said to result in one nature, but it is implied that two natures— 
two INDIVIDUAL NATURES—form a unity. ‘These phrases, then, belong to 
dyophysite, rather than miaphysite, language. 

In all the passages referred to, Cyril does not elaborate on the 
status of the Word’s humanity before the incarnation. From earlier 
writings, it has been gathered that Cyril emphasizes that the Word 
did not assume an individual human being or person,” but rather 
the human COMMON NATURE, which resulted in a human INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE, and so Christ is not just God, but also an individual man (see 
section 3.4.3). Therefore, when ‘natural unity’ indicates the result of the 
incarnation it may denote the unity of the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, but 
when expressions like ‘natural union’ would indicate the process of the 


98 As was argued in section 5.5.3, with respect to the incarnation the word dvayxzaios 
cannot signify a natural necessity—although it might easily be thus understood by the 
Antiochenes—since Cyril emphasizes that the Word voluntarily became man. Although 
this quotation does not apply to the incarnate Word directly, it does so indirectly, and 
therefore, ‘forceful’ seems to be the better translation in this case. 

°9 See especially section 5.8.2.2. 
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incarnation it would have to refer to a coming together of the Word's 
divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE and the human COMMON NATURE, in order to 
be consistent. It is, however, likely that the archbishop of Alexandria 
did not think through his formulas in such detail at this moment of the 
controversy. 


What is the relationship between qois and ünöoraaıg in christological 
contexts? When, in reaction to Cyril's Letter to the Monks, Nestorius 
writes that the Word does not have his dignity (d&iwua) from the 
holy virgin, Cyril responds that he was not speaking of rank (d&iav), 
but about nature and about the union according to hypostasis (megi 
pboews hiv xai ts Rad” ozó0taow Evwoewg), and he asks the rhetorical 
question: are dignity and nature not two different things?!" Here, qvotc 
and ünöotaoız are mentioned side by side, and besides the oft-repeated 
‘union according to hypostasis’ we have also encountered the phrase 
“union according to nature’. Does this mean that the two terms are 
synonymous? Both phrases emphasize that the result of the union 1s one 
SEPARATE REALITY, but they do this each in their own way. The words 
qvoig; and $zóotaotg are not synonymous, but retain their specific 
meaning. In this context tots signifies an INDIVIDUAL NATURE, and 
bzóoraotc indicates real existence, and in a pregnant sense a SEPARATE 
REALITY. 

Although, then, Cyril speaks in Contra Nestorium several times about 
the one neöownov of Christ, once about “one hypostasis, the incarnate 
[hypostasis] of the Word”, and once about “one nature, the incarnate 
[nature] of the Word himself", the three terms do not have the same 
meaning, as Lebon suggests. 


It is worthwhile to see how Cyril speaks about the human nature. We 
have already come across a few instances in which ‘the human nature’ 
(fj avdewnov qois; 1777999) is mentioned in soteriological contexts, in 
ways similar to those in his previous works. And we find this usage 
also elsewhere in Contra Nestorium, mostly with the same expression, 1) 
àvÜoomov gots, once with f| Avdowntvn plots (82%). It usually has a 
meaning which hovers between ‘the human COMMON NATURE’ and ‘the 
human race’. Sometimes, it is more clearly the COMMON NATURE which is 
envisaged, for example, in: “he who transforms the human nature into 
what it was from the beginning” (83!!"). Sometimes, it is more clearly 
the human race, for example, in: “liberating in himself first the nature 


100 CN 1.4, 2426 31£, 36 
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of man from the charges of that ancient transgression” (749^). Often, a 
choice between the two is not self-evident.!”' But the human nature is 
referred to in other than soteriological contexts as well, in which case 
its meaning also hovers between the human COMMON NATURE and the 
whole human race. Besides fj avdewonov vos Cyril uses various other 
expressions. !?? 


6.3.5. "Iówc 


Just as in the previous writings, Cyril of Alexandria employs the word 
trog in two ways: to indicate that which belongs to a being by nature 
and is shared with other beings of the same nature, and to denote that 
which belongs to it individually. The first category is mainly found in 
two expressions: (I) someone's or something's ‘own nature’, mostly the 
Word’s own nature,' but a few times that of the body, souls or the 
flesh;* and (2) the holy Spirit is called the Son’s ‘own’,!® since he is 
from him and in him by nature (82%). Similarly, the Son is the Father's 
‘own’,!% and conversely, the Father is the Son's ‘own’.!” Further Cyril 
speaks of the Word's ‘own heights’ (49°), his “own power’ (76%), his ‘own 
fulness’,! and of the flesh’s ‘own laws’ (98°). 

In Contra Nestorium, however, iótoc is found more often in expressions 
of the second category, indicating what belongs individually Many 
times, Cyril refers to the Word's ‘own flesh"? and his ‘own body’;!!° 
less often he calls the birth of his flesh (15*), his blood,!!! and his temple 
the Word's own.!? A number of times the Word is said to have made 
a/the body his own (iótov nomoaodau;!!? once this is said of the flesh 


101 Other places where ‘the human nature’ is mentioned in soteriological contexts 
are: II.6, 745; TV.3, 8278; V, 9143, 925; V.3, 99/6. 

10 CN I.2, r9?6 (tis fjuevéoac ploewg); 11.3, 387 (tig rad’ Huds quvosoc), 38?* (tig 
åàvõoonov qvosoc) 3813 (ó tis nò vonov quUosoc dv); IV.4, 94!0* (is Avdowntvng 
@voews); V.5, 102? (Üntg åvðoonov qvo). 

105 CN I, 167; IL, 339; IL4, 40°; IIL3, 6422; IV.r, 777); Vit, 947". See also nn. 73 and 74. 

104 CN IV5, 84° (the flesh); V.4, 100?! * (souls); V.6, 103° (the body). 

105 CN ILo, 3729.32: II.3, 6739; IV.1, 7816; IV;3, 823 16. 20, 21, 32,37, 

106 CN TIL, 5316; IV.2, 7925; V, 9229. 

107 CN IIL3, 6374; V.1, g4*. 

108 CN IVa, 7755; IV.2, 79°. 

109 CN L3, 22); 11.8, 467; IIL.9, 63?*; IV.3, 83°; V.4, 100?; and passim. 

110 CN Lr, 18/5; IL2, 379; IIL 1, 5775; Vit, 93°; V.6, 1047; and passim. 

Nl CN II.2, 62!4; V.7, 106%". 

112 CN IVs, 83/0; V.6, 1048. 

13 CN Lr, 18**; II, 3234; IL6, 42!7; IIL3, 6232; IV.5, 858; IV.7, 915; V.5, 1015", 10238; 
V5, 105”. 
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(24?*. And he appropriates (oixewüodoı) the birth of his own body or 
flesh,'! all that belongs to his body (63°°"), and the sufferings that have 
befallen his own flesh (100). 

Not just quantitatively, also qualitatively, the notion that the body has 
become the Word's own gains in importance. Cyril now argues that if 
we do not say that the body has become the Word's own according 
to a true union, then the result would not be one person, but two.!'? 
He begins this sentence with a reason: “Since divinity is something else 
than humanity", in other words, since it concerns a coming together 
of two entities which belong to the Aristotelian category of substance, 
which are different by nature. If one of the two were a property, it 
would be obvious that the combination of substance and property 
would result in one sEPARATE REALITY. But, Cyril reasons, since both 
belong to the category of substance and are different by nature, they 
can only become one 1f the one becomes the other's own. Otherwise, 
they will remain separate and they will be two SEPARATE REALITIES— 
in the case of the Word and his humanity: they will be two separate 
hypostases, two Christs. lo make this argumentation plausible, he 
adduces the anthropological analogy: in the same way, body and soul 
are different by nature and they nevertheless form one human being, 
because the body is regarded as the soul’s own.!!° 

In Contra Nestorium, the word iéixdcg is employed to denote particu- 
larity and distinctiveness, for the divine hypostases in the Trinity,!!” but 
also for two separate Sons in christology.!'® The corresponding adverb 
ióvx6 similarly indicates that the divine hypostases exist ‘by themselves’ 
(77°); that, in the view rejected by Cyril, Christ is divided into a man 
‘by himself" and the Word ‘by himself’;!!% and that, in another view 
rejected by Cyril, a divine deed is attributed to one of the hypostases 


114 CN Lr, 18/5 (the birth of his own body); III.g, 63??* (the birth of his own flesh). 

15 CN IIL6, 73! 7". See n. 65. 

116 Siddals (1984), 136f., quotes this passage, translating the word i&tov as ‘property’, 
as evidence for her theory that Cyril describes the relationship between the Word and 
his humanity as that between a substance and its property, and as étegov èv étéow. It is, 
however, better not to give iótov the technical meaning of ‘property’ in this passage, but 
to translate it as ‘own’, for it is virtually inconceivable that Cyril would regard the body 
as a ‘property’ of the soul. See also section 4.3.4. 

17 CN I, 1575; V.6, 103%. 

119. CN ILr, 36° 18; II.6, 43); II.1o, 48?!; II.2, 60°°. 

119 CN Lr, 18/5; IT, 33°; II.8, 46; II.6, 73°; IV.5, 84°° V.r, 94°°; and passim. 
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‘by himself’.!?° That Christ is divided into two hypostases ‘by them- 
selves’ is also expressed by the word tdiq."! 


6.3.6. "Evwors and Xvvágeua 


Throughout Contra Nestorium, Cyril uses the noun évwots (union) and 
various, mainly passive, forms of the verb &voöv (to unite) for his own 
christology, and the noun ovvéqe (connection) and various, mainly 
passive, forms of the verb ovvänteıv (to connect) for the view which 
he attributes to Nestorius.' And yet, he makes it clear that it is not 
the words but the underlying conceptions that he is really concerned 
about. ‘There are various indications for this. First of all, his repeated 
explanations of these terms in other words, emphasizing that in his 
own view Christ is ontologically one, united ‘according to hypostasis’, 
while he regards Nestorius’s ‘connection’ as resulting in two Sons 
who only have an external relation with each other. Secondly, Cyril 
discusses explicitly what the mode of the connection (6 tedmoc TG 
ovvagetas) is.” Thirdly, he also uses cognates of évwouc for Nestorius’s 
understanding!*! and for the relational union that human beings have 
with God and with each other.! Fourthly, he suggests that the union 
of the Word with his flesh could be called a ‘connection according to 
hypostasis (ouvageta vað’ oróoraow)'. 75 

It may be added that Cyril once speaks of an indwelling (xatoixnots) 
according to hypostasis, as an explanation of Col. 2:9 (3075, and once 
writes that the Word participated in one flesh according to hyposta- 
sis, with a reference to Hebr. 2:14. The latter passage is especially 
interesting because of the word ‘one’. Cyril argues against the word 
‘indwelling’ for the relationship between the Word and his flesh, since 
he is said to indwell the saints as well. Over against this he declares that 
the Word has once come into our condition and has participated in one 


120 CN IV, 80% 12 33, 

11 CN II, 335; II.1, 56?5; III.5, 72% 7. 

122 More precisely, ovv&qew and its cognates do not occur in Book IV, not even in 
Nestorius's quotations. In that Book, we do find the notions of indwelling and God- 
bearing. 

123 CN ILr, 351828; II.6, 427-25: II.8, 4520-25, 468-27; IL, 461-496; II.13, 5218, 

124 ON IL8, 44/9, 456 !!. 

125 CN L3, 2215: IV;5, 853% Vir, 931. 

126 CN L4, 239^, Cf. Dial. Trin. 1, 406a; VI, 605d. 
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flesh according to hypostasis." Thus he relationally indwells the saints, 
but he is hypostatically united to only one flesh, to a human INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE, which implies that the incarnate Word is an individual man. 

Besides the two main terms, Évooig / évotv and ovvagsıa / ovv- 
anteıv, Cyril employs several other nouns and verbs to describe the 
coming together of the Word and his flesh, all beginning with the pre- 
fix ovv, most of which we have already encountered in previous works, 
but their frequency 1s relatively low. There are those words which indi- 
cate the coming (or having come) together of the elements in Christ, or 
of body and soul, or of the elements in other analogies: ovpBaivew / 
obußaoıg,!?? obvodoc,!*? ouvögoun (52), ovvdetador / obvögouog.'” And 
there are those active verbs which indicate that the Word binds the 
flesh to himself, or, more often, that a human being binds the ele- 
ments together in the mind: ovdAéyewv,'*! ouuyegew,!? ovvayeıv (44), 
ovvóeiv,? ouvetopégetv (4579. Finally, the participle ovyxeiuevog (com- 
posed) is used twice for body and soul in a human being. !’* 

In Cyril’s treatment of the unity of the incarnate Word, there is 
no indication that he is aware of Aristotle's various sorts of oneness.!* 
None of the Stagirite's divisions or terms is used by the archbishop of 
Alexandria. 


6.3.7. Xyéouc 


For the neo-Platonist commentators on Aristotle, the word oyéots was a 
technical term for ‘relation’.'” Cyril of Alexandria uses it as such in the 
Thesaurus and especially in the Dialogues on the Trinity." In Contra Nesto- 


127 CN IV.2, 79!*: yeyovötog 6$ dak èv tots xa ds xoi oaoxi wa xad’ oxóoraow 
A£XOOVT|XÓTOC. 

78 CN Lg, 2210.11: JI, 3314; ILr, 35% 2326; IL6, 4279; IL8, 45'%, 46°; IL9, 47!; IIL6, 

129 CN 1.6, 26°; IL, 339; II.1, 34°°; IL.12, 502; III.5, 725; 111.6, 73°. 

130 CN IL, 9933; IL8, 448, 

131 CN IL, 3525; IL8, 455; II.5, 727. 

1? CN IL13, 512^?5 III, 54°. The verb is also employed for the unity of Christians 
with Christ and with each other: IV.5, 859. 

133 CN IL 349; II.5, 7279. The verb is also employed for the unity of Christians with 
God and with each other: IIL3, 6539; IV.5, 8599. 

132 CN IL 335 IL12, 5019. 

135 See section 2.3.3. 

136 De Durand, SC 237, 414£, note * to Dial. Trin. IV, 509. See also idem, SC 231, 
382f., note * to Dial. Trin. IL, 428. 

137 See sections 2.5.4 through 2.5.6. 
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rium, he employs it—and more often the corresponding adjective and 
adverb, oyetıxög and oyetixa¢,—to denote a relation between the Word 
and a second Son, over against his own understanding of the Word's 
union with his flesh. It 1s usually added as an explanation of how he 
regards Nestorius's ‘connection (ovvageta)’ or ‘indwelling (évotznotcs)’. 
A number of times it comes together with the word ‘external’ (Oveatev 
or £&ooev). So, Cyril can write: 


If he really has been made man and has become flesh, then he is believed 
to be conceived of as man, and not as connected with a man, merely 
according to an indwelling or according to some sort of external relation 
or a connection, as you say. ?? 


Or: *... the Only-Begotten has become man, not simply according 
to a connection, as he says, considered as external and relational, but 
according to a true union".'? Once, it is combined with juxtaposition 


and proximity: “a connection, perhaps conceived of as according to 
proximity only or according to juxtaposition or as relational". !'? 

Besides other instances in which they refer to two Sons in christol- 
ogy,'"! Cyril also employs these terms to the relations between believers 
and God, and between believers with each other. In a first instance, the 
Alexandrian archbishop opposes our relational connection with God to 
the union in Christ: 


If you say that [in Christ] the assumption or the connection 1s external 
and relational (£&o0£v Te xoi oyevwajv), how have you forgotten that God 
is also in us, and that we are relationally (oyeuxóc) connected with him 
and have become partakers of the divine nature? (5238). 


In a second case, he speaks of Christ as mediator: “He has also 
been appointed as mediator, through himself binding together into a 
relational unity things that are completely separated from each other by 
the principles of their nature[s]” (65??. Bound together in a relational 


138 CN L3, o1*1—29?: 00% åvõoonw Twi ovviuévos xarà uóvnv TI évoixnow i yoüv 
xatá tiva TMV £&oÜev oyéogov Ttor ovváqeiav, óc od ps. 


139 CN IL 39*?: ob xatà ovvegeav &mAOc, ..., Thy 96oo0ev &mwoovuévnv itot 
OXETIKANV. 
MO C 38t. , ; ; 3 Ro ; , i ; 
CN 1L5, 41%": ovvdgetav ... taxa zov thv xav. èyyútnta uóvrv xoi xoà zxooáte- 


ow 1] yoóv oyeuxi|v voovuévnv. The words xarà xaoósow and éyyvtyta return shortly 
afterwards, in II.6, 42°. 

MI CN L2, 20% (a relational indwelling); 1.8, 30?7* (assume the indwelling to be 
simple or relational); Il.ı, 365? (a relation to him); II.8, 46* (connected relationally); 
IL.11, 49? (he connects a man with God according to an external relation), 49°" (a 
relational connection). 
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unity are the believers and God (the Father), through Christ. In himself, 
there 1s a union according to hypostasis, and as a result of this, the 
believers have a relational unity with the Father.'? This is made more 
explicit in the third and final passage: “Through him, we have been 
rendered partakers of the divine nature, ..., being united relationally 
(oxewxóc) through him to the Father and also to each other" (93? *). 


6.4. CHRISTOLOGY 


An oft-recurring term in Contra Nestorium is ‘mystery (uvotijetov)’: the 
mystery of Christ, the mystery regarding (èni or xarà or megi) 
Christ," the plan or principle (Aóyoc) of the mystery, the power 
(Svvautcs) of the mystery, etc. This term has its origin in Scripture, 
especially in ı Tim. 3:16— Beyond question, great is the mystery of 
godliness"—which Cyril cites or refers to a few times. At the begin- 
ning of Book IIL, after having quoted the verse, he gives a brief sum- 
mary of the content of the mystery, which includes the incarnation, but 
also salvation through the incarnate Word, and being made partakers 
of the divine nature.! He adds that faith is needed, rather than sub- 
tle investigations. When he discusses the Eucharist 1n Book IV, he cites 
Eph. 3:1-6, in which the word uvotijetov occurs twice (859—869). In this 
context, it becomes clear that for Cyril the mystery includes the life- 
giving power of ‘the unbloody sacrifice’ (86/9 ?!). 

At the heart of the mystery is the incarnation, in Cyril’s eyes. 
At the very beginning of Contra Nestorium, he even speaks of “the 
august and great mystery of the inhumanation of the Only-Begotten” 
(14%). In the following elaboration he includes the salvation through 
Christ, but—no doubt induced by the controversy with Nestorius—he 
concludes: “Necessary, then, for the faith of the mystery and for the 
exact demonstration thereof, is the reality of the true union, I mean 


Sec for a discussion of Christ's mediation also section 3.4.3. 
183 E.g, CN IL, 33"". 
14 E.g, CN IIL6, 75*. 
MS E.g, GN IIL3, 6677. 
H6 E.g, CN V7, 106%". 
CN UI, 53! (the first words of Book III, a virtually literal quotation: ueya uev 
ÓuoXoyovuévoc goti tò ts ebospeiac uvothorov); IIL6, 73?? (“the great mystery of 
godliness”); IV, 78?! (“the mystery of godliness”). 
148 See section 6.2.3. 
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that according to hypostasis" (15°°'). The centrality of the incarnation 
can also be seen in his exposition of the story of Jacob’s struggle at 
the river Jabbok (Gen. 32:24-33). The one with whom the patriarch 
wrestled was a man, a “type of the mystery" (667"*), for Jacob said that 
he had seen God face to face. This man, then, is a type of Christ, who 
is both God and man. 

An essential aspect of the mystery is the coming together in Christ 
of two things that are in themselves at a vast distance from each 
other, divinity and humanity. ‘The emphasis on the enormous difference 
between the divine and the human can be found in previous writings as 
well.'? And part of his reasoning over against Nestorius is that equality 
of rank or honours is impossible for things that are so different by 
nature; therefore, in order for the man Jesus Christ to be honoured 
as God and to be ascribed God-befitting attributes he must himself 
be God, that is, God the Word.!* Instead of an external relationship 
between two Sons, a true union has taken place, ineffably and beyond 
understanding. 5! 

Just as in the earlier writings, the terminology of both the subject- 
attribute and the composition models is present in Contra Nestorium, 
although it seems that the composition model is dominant. This is not 
surprising, since one of the main lines of argumentation is to place a 
real union over against Nestorius’s connection, which is perceived to 
result in two Sons. A number of times we encounter the anthropolog- 
ical analogy. Broadly speaking, they can be classified into two groups. 
One could say that the first group belongs more to the subject-attribute 
model, while the second group is part of the composition model. 

In the instances of the first group the adjective ‘own (tros) or verbs 
like ‘to make one’s own (iétomotetoban)’ or ‘to appropriate (oixetotodat)’ 
play a role. In Christ, the Word is the subject, while his body or the 


H9 Thesaurus, 324B. Dial. Trin. I, 393e (“the difference is vast”). But also in a 
christological context: Jn Jo. V1.1, vol. 2, 232f. (653de); see for a quotation of this 
passage, chapter 3, n. 266. 

150 CN IL5, 41°: “Why, then, do you regard it appropriate to gather, as you yourself 
say, into one sovereign power and to crown with equal honours things that substantially 
are so far off from communion with each other and also from equality?" See also 11.6, 
423037 (see for a translation chapter 4, n. 76); 11.8, 45°° *? (“incomparable differences”; 
"but with respect to Christ, the Saviour of all of us, having brought them together 
into a true and hypostatic union, reject the division”); IL12, 50*%-51? (“incomparable 
differences"). 

151 CN IL, 337. Cf. Ig, 46*1—476. 
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things pertaining to his body are the predicate, just as in a human being 
the soul may be regarded as the subject and the body as the predicate. 
So Cyril writes that the body united to the Word is his own (iétov) 
and not someone else's, just as with each of us our body is our own.'? 
Similarly, he contends that one should not call Christ an instrument of 
the Godhead, but rather that he uses his own body as an instrument, 
just as a man's soul does that.'” 

When Cyril speaks of Christ's bodily sufferings, he compares the 
Word in Christ with the souls of the martyrs.^* A human soul does 
not undergo the sufferings of its body in its own nature, but it 1s 
not out of reach (£Eo) of these sufferings, for it suffers the things 
of its own body, and not those of other bodies. Likewise, the Word 
appropriated (@xewoato) the sufferings of his own body, while he 
remained impassible as God. Elsewhere, he writes that, just as we say 
that a man has died, while it 1s his body and not his soul that underwent 
death, so we attribute Christ's death to the Word, since he made the 
body his own (iótov éxoujoato; 1057’), although he did not suffer as 
God. 

In instances of the second group, the comparison concerns the 
coming together into one entity of two things that are different by 
nature. The natures of body and soul are not the same, and yet they 
come together into one human being. So also in Christ, divinity and 
humanity differ in respect of their mode of being, but because of their 
union he is one Lord and Son (42? ??. Therefore, one should not say 
that one venerates the worn (the man Jesus) because of the wearer (the 
Word), just as we do not venerate the king's body because of his soul 
(50/5 ?5. In this context, Cyril writes that a human being is composed 
(ovyxetuevoc; 50/9) out of two things, soul and body. When he takes up 
the analogy again a little further, he speaks of ‘a natural union’ (Évoow 
quot; 517!) of soul and body. As has been argued (in section 6.3.4), 
a ‘natural union’ is a union of two things that belong to the category of 
substance, two natures. 


15? CN Lr, 16?—17?. See also CN IIL6, 73° *, where Cyril adds that soul and body are 
of a different nature (etegopués). 

153 CN 11.8, 4629 3!. For Cyril, ‘Christ’ is the incarnate Word. Therefore, Christ is the 
subject and should not be treated as a predicate of the Word. 

154 CN V.4, 100°°3®, Although Cyril does not mention Christ's human soul in this 
passage, it is clear from other parts of his oeuvre that he does not mean to say that the 
Word has taken the place of the human soul, in an Apollinarian sense. See, e.g., section 


5.3.1. 
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Cyril's elucidation of the uia bots formula belongs to this second 
group. When he speaks of “the one nature, the incarnate [nature] of the 
Word himself” (3355, this phrase is immediately followed by the com- 
parison with soul and body. He is one nature “just as (xaddseQ)” this 
is thought of a human being, who is truly one, composed (ovyxeiuevoc) 
out of dissimilar realities (teayudtwv), soul and body. And also in his 
defence of the title beotdxog Cyril stresses the unity of the one Christ 
by comparing him with a human being out of (èx) soul and body 
(24° ?'). Although a woman only contributes the body, not the soul, she 
is nevertheless called the bearer of the whole man, he argues. Similarly, 
although the Word's existence did not begin in the womb of the virgin, 
he was united (£vodevra) to the flesh borne by her and, therefore, she 
may be called ‘bearer of God'. ^ 

The Alexandrian archbishop apparently sees in the composition of a 
human being out of soul and body a useful analogy for the incarnate 
Word. Both consist of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, which are substantially 
different, but which nevertheless together form one sEPARATE REALITY. 
A distinction should be made between the process of coming together 
and the result. The result is in both cases one sEPARATE REALITY 
consisting of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES. But while in the case of a human 
being, one can also say that two INDIVIDUAL NATURES come together, 
we have seen that in earlier writings it seems that it is the human 
COMMON NATURE that comes together with the Word in the incarnation, 
although it results in the Word becoming an individual human being— 
and therefore, it results in a human INDIVIDUAL NATURE which is united 
to the Word. But the link between the human GOMMON NATURE and 
the Word remains as well, which is important for soteriological reasons: 
what happens to Christ has effects for fj dvdoonivn pots in the sense 
of both the human COMMON NATURE and the whole human race. 

We have also encountered other familiar ways of denoting the two 
opposing understandings of the incarnation. In the rejected view, Christ 
is considered as a God-bearing man. Pusey translates deoyögog now by 
*God-bearing',5 then by 'God-clad'.? The latter translation suggests 
a view in which a man is clothed with God. When Cyril uses the 
metaphor of clothing in earlier writings, however, the roles are reversed: 


155 Cf. a similar argumentation in Cyril’s Letter to the Monks; see section 5.5.1. 

156 Pusey, CN ET, 11, 13, 37, 39, 95, 157. 

157 Ibid., 128, 129, 140, 151, 152, 153. Russell (2000), 167, 171 (2), 173, translates 
9eoqóooc by ‘God-bearing’ in these instances, too. 
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the Word is clothed with humanity.? ‘God-bearing’ seems to be the 
better translation. Also when Nestorius writes that he venerates the 
worn because of the wearer, the wearer is the Word and the worn 
the humanity? Apart from his response to this quotation, and from 
the expression ‘the naked (yvuvóc) Word’ for the Word without his 
flesh, Cyril does not employ the metaphor of clothing in Contra 
Nestorium. 

The notion of ‘indwelling a man’ is regarded as Nestorian and 
indicative of a two-Sons christology. To explain that Scripture says 
that God's fulness dwells in Christ (Col. 1:19; 2:9) Cyril adds «o 
ozóoraow: the fulness dwells in him according to hypostasis.*! In line 
with his position in On the Incarnation (see section 5.3.3), the Alexandrian 
archbishop uses the word ‘temple (vaós} for the body of Christ, not for 
his whole humanity. And since ‘flesh’ may denote the humanity, “it is, 
therefore, better and wiser to call the body the temple of the Word, and 
the flesh his own” (82?*). And just as in his Letter to the Monks (see section 
5.5.3), Cyril does not accept that Christ is called an instrument of the 
Godhead; one had rather call his own body an instrument (4679 ?), 

While in earlier writings Cyril described Nestorius's understanding 
of Christ also as ‘a mere (póc) man’,!? m Contra Nestorium it is 
Nestorius who denounces the expression, in response to Cyril's Leiter 
to the Monks. The Alexandrian archbishop himself speaks a few times 
of ‘a mere connection'.'** For Nestorius's view, he now uses the phrase 
‘simply (&zXóc) a man’,! while the adverb ‘simply’ and the adjective 
‘simple’ recur in other expressions as well.!% 


159 See chapter 5, nn. 128 and 129. 

15? CN ILre, 50?. When Nestorius writes that the Word “has put on the form of a 
slave”, and “has put on the person of a poor one” (CN V3, 97*?*: twice negıßeßAnuaı), 
Cyril does not take up this language. 

160 See, e.g,, CN IL2, 37°. 

161 CN L8, 30°". See further section 6.3.6. 

162 See sections 5.4.3 and 5.5.3. 

163 CN ILro, 47’, repeated in 47!* and 47!?, and alluded to in 47?°. Also in V.2, 95?^ 36. 
Cyril himself employs the expression in V.3, 985. 

164 CN II.4, 719; Vis, 10132. 

165 E.g., CN IL2, 37!!; V7, 105%. 

166 CN L8, 30% (“a simple or relational indwelling”); IL, 33°" (“simply according to a 
connection”); III.6, 73!° (“a connection, simply according to a coming together in rank 
only and in sovereign power”); IV.6, 89? (“simply a God-bearing man"). 
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6.4.1. Attributing the Sayings 


An aspect of the controversy which gains in importance in Contra Nesto- 
rium, and which will later find a place in Cyril’s anathemas and in 
the Formula of Reunion, is the attribution of sayings (pwvat) from the 
Scriptures. Nestorius wants to make sure that human actions and prop- 
erties are not ascribed to the divinity, and conversely, divine actions 
and properties to the humanity. Cyril detects in this further proof 
that Nestorius divides the one Christ into two. Over against this, 
he wants to emphasize that both sorts of actions and properties are 
allotted to one and the same person, Emmanuel, the Word incar- 
nate. 

The issue comes up in several of Nestorius’s quotations. He writes 
that his opponents do not refer the lower things to the humanity, but, 
as if a mixture has taken place and the two natures are not divided, 
all things are said of one [subject], not according to the rank based on 
connection, but according to nature (34? ?9. The Constantinopolitan 
archbishop argues that titles like ‘Christ’, ‘Lord’, ‘Son’ signify both 
natures, sometimes the one nature, at other times the other nature, and 
sometimes both together; therefore, both the human and the divine 
things can be attributed to them. ‘God (the Word)’, however, only 
denotes the divine nature and, therefore, only the divine things may 
be ascribed to him.!” But Cyril attributes all actions and properties to 
the divine Word, also the human ones, Nestorius implies.!6? 

This is correct, Cyril does attribute also the human things to the 
Word—to the incarnate Word, that is. It does not mean, however, that 
the lower deeds and properties are ascribed to the divinity, but the 
Word has appropriated all the things of the flesh when he made the 
flesh his own. In a typically Cyrillian expression: the Word does not 
suffer in his own nature, but he appropriates the sufferings of his own 
flesh.! The distinction that Cyril makes here between ‘the Word’ and 
‘his own nature’ seems to be lost on Nestorius, for whom the Word zs 


167 CN ILr, 3471; IL.2, 36?'°2; TV.6, 8726", repeated in 8817". Cf. L2, 1890"; 1.7, 275%; 
1.8, 28% 10, 

169 In his tenth sermon (Nestorius (1905), 274* 9), quoted in CN IL2, 367+ 2°, Nestorius 
takes the example of Gal. 4:4 (“God sent his Son”) and says that it does not say: “God 
sent God the Word”. 

169 Cf. GN V4, 1003038, 
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his own nature; therefore, when the Word is said to suffer, the divinity 
1s said to suffer. 

‘This misunderstanding comes across in the many practical examples 
that Nestorius gives in the quotations, sometimes in stark language, 
like: the side that was pierced, “was it that of the body, or that of the 
divinity (0£6wg)?" (87*). Other examples include: “Do you say that the 
divinity has been born from the holy virgin?” (167°), although in this 
case Nestorius adds that his opponents “recoil at the saying”; “in order 
that no one would suppose that the divinity, having been made man 
(evavdonnnoaoav), had died" (2175; “as though the divinity suffered 
these things" (27°*). 

Cyril, on the other hand, interprets Nestorius's division of the sayings 
as a separation into two Sons. He divides up the sayings in the Gospels, 
assigning some of them to the Word by himself, others to the one 
from the woman by himself, Cyril writes (33!%). He severs Christ into 
two persons and hypostases, which are completely separated from each 
other, while he attributes the sayings that belong to them (atti; to 
each hypostasis) to each (&xoxéoq) separately"? And Nestorius allots 
the thorny crown and the other sufferings to a man by himself and 
separately (477). 

The archbishop of Alexandria certainly distinguishes between divine 
and human properties, but, because he wants to safeguard the unity of 
Christ, he uses different language to express it. One way he does this 
is to write that Christ does or is certain things ‘as God (óc Oeóc)' and 
other things ‘as man (s &vOoonoc). For example, 


Observe, then, the Word born of God, magnificent as God in the highest 
glory and on the throne of the Godhead, and the same one executing 
the office of a priest as man (627°). 


Another way is to employ the adverbs ‘divinely (®etxa@c)’ and ‘humanly 
(àv8oonivocg): “You see him being anointed humanly; see the same 
one also anointing divinely” (6775. Cyril employs various other words 
and expressions to indicate whether something applies to Christ as man 
or as God. First of all, the biblical expression ‘to suffer in the flesh 
(nateiv oagxt)’, which is taken from 1 Peter 4:1. Then the similar phrase 
‘according to the flesh («avà oáoxo)', for example, “for the Word out of 
God the Father has been born with us according to the flesh” (59!?5. 


UO CN It, 34779. Cf. ILro, 480%. 
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Further, ‘economically (otxovotuxóc)',"' ‘according to what is human 
(natà tò Avdownuıvov)’,'7? ‘as [one] like us (óc xa’ quác)'.'? 
Cyril makes all sorts of combinations of these phrases, such as: 


And ju $ as he is said to suffer in the flesh humanly (oooxi avdowntivog), 
although he is impassible by nature (tiv q$otw) as God (óc Gsóc), so he 
is considered to be anointed according to what is human (xoxá ye tò 
avdownıvov), although he himself anoints with his own Spirit (37°° °?). 


Especially with regard to the divine, rather than the human, deeds 
and properties, an important category of such expressions contains 
the word qoi. First, there are the properties like ‘invisible’, ‘good’, 
‘holy’, ‘impassible’, which the incarnate Word is said to be ‘by nature’ 
(natà qow or tiv @vow).'” This phrase can also be combined with 
the others, as is already seen in the example just quoted. Elsewhere, 
Cyril writes that the Word, “being impassible by nature, suffered 
voluntarily in the flesh” (102!°'). Secondly, there are the references to 
the Word’s ‘own nature’. So: “For the Word, being God, was not 
anointed according to his own nature, the anointing rather belonged 
to him concerning that which is human".!? Or: 


He who is free according to his own nature as God, who is in the 
form and equality of his Begetter, has been called a slave, not refusing 
economically the measure of those who are under the yoke of bondage.'”° 


Once Cyril actually speaks of attributing something to the divine 
nature: “And do not be surprised if he [Christ] allotted (vevéunxe) being 
before Abraham to his own nature”, after a citation of John 8:58 (637°). 
That the archbishop is cautious with the word vows with regard to the 
humanity of Christ 1s nothing new. We have seen that he is that already 
in the trinitarian writings. The most likely reason for it is that, over 
against the Arians, he wanted to stress that Christ is God by nature; 
speaking of a human nature of Christ could give the impression that he 
was a mere man (see section 3.4.4). 

Cyril does not have a problem, then, with the attribution of Christ's 
deeds and properties to each of his natures, although he hardly speaks 


CN V3, 99'?": “he voluntarily underwent death on the wood economically". 
172 CN V.2, 97?*: “even if he is said to be weak according to what is human". 
CN IL4, 39°": “since in due time, Christ, too, was to be under the law as [one] 
like us and as man". 
17* See section 6.3.4, nn. 69-71. 
175 CN IL2, 377 *: nar iötav qot ... negi tò àvÜüoozuvov. 
176 CN I.1, 57? ^: natà qvo idiav ... > Osóc ... oixovouxóc. 
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in this way. Here, we have one example in which something is ascribed 
to the divine nature. In section 5.4.2.2 we have seen an instance in 
which an accident is assigned to Christ's ‘nature like ours’. Expressions 
like ‘he suffers in the flesh, not in his own nature’ have the same mean- 
ing, but they have the advantage for Cyril of showing that it concerns 
one subject, one GRAMMATICAL PERSON, but then also one ONTOLOGICAL 
PERSON. Ín the way Nestorius allocates the sayings, however, Cyril sees 
the same two-Sons christology reflected which he also perceives in the 
refusal to call Mary theotokos, and 1n Nestorius's connection according to 
rank. It is the attribution of the sayings to two separate persons which 
the Alexandrian archbishop rejects, not the realization that some deeds 
and properties have the divine nature as their source, while others have 
the human nature as their source, natures of which he explicitly states 
that they have not been mixed or confused. 


6.4.2. Metaphysics 


Although there is hardly any passage in Contra Nestorium devoted to 
Cyril of Alexandria’s metaphysics as such, as is the case in the Thesaurus 
and in the Dialogues on the Trinity, the investigation of some of the 
terminology in section 6.3 has shown that—not surprisingly—the same 
metaphysical view and largely similar language underlie Cyril’s Books 
against Nestorius as in the earlier writings. For certain details pertinent 
to christology, this may be made more explicit. 

Insofar as Cyril uses metaphysical language for the relationship 
between substances and their characteristics—which is not often—it is 
in line with what was found in section 3.2.2. The divine properties are 
called “the things that are attached to him by nature". More often 
we find forms of the verb ‘to inhere (évetvat)’, for example: “the pre- 
eminence that inheres him [the Word]”,!” “the wisdom and grace that 
inhere him [the Word] naturally”, “the natural energy that inheres it 
[fire] 92 . 180 

We also encounter verbs with the prefix meou, but this time the 
characteristics are not the subject of the verbs— to lie round’, ‘to 
hover round'—, as in the trinitarian writings, but the object; it is 


177 CN IL7, 435: xà qos z9ooóvta adTOH. 

178 CN ILrr, 49!*: tig &vovong breQoyiis adto. 

79 CN II.4, 70!9*: coqtac xai yagırog ts èvovons AUTO qvouóc. 
190 CN IV5, 84275: tig &vovong aov qvouijc &veoyetac. 
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human beings who, in their minds, ‘place them round’ substances or 
individuals. So Cyril asks: *Would you, if you placed the glory of a 
man round (negweis) a horse, do something praiseworthy?” (51°). And 
he accuses Nestorius of “putting round (negıtideis) a naked creature the 
glories of the highest nature” (97°). Elsewhere he argues that we must 
either place the sufferings round (neoviüévat) a mere man, or confess 
that the Word suffered according to the flesh (98? °). Even if this ‘placing 
round' is a noetic activity, it nevertheless supports the metaphor of 
place that underlies the three figures in section 5.3.3, since for Cyril 
our knowledge may be reliable, even if it 1s limited (see section 2.5.1): 
properties may be regarded as lying round substances or individual 
beings. 

Our study of the terminology has shown that, according to Contra 
Nestorium, the incarnate Word may be regarded as one SEPARATE REAL- 
ITY consisting of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES. Once, this SEPARATE REALITY 
is called ‘one hypostasis’. Mostly, it is indicated simply by ‘one’, or by 
such expressions as ‘one Christ and Son and Lord’, ‘the one and only’ 
or ‘the same’. Several times it is referred to as ‘one med0wnov’, which 
indicates that this SEPARATE REALITY is a PERSON, a rational being capa- 
ble of personal relations with other rational beings. 

The attribution of the sayings, though in itself a grammatical proce- 
dure, has ontological implications for Cyril. He hardly ever allots the 
sayings directly to one of the natures of Christ, because he does by no 
means want to give the impression that it concerns natures that are 
completely separate, as two persons. But the way in which he assigns 
the sayings—with phrases like ‘in his own nature’, ‘in the flesh’, ete — 
shows that he clearly distinguishes the two natures as the source of par- 
ticular actions and properties.'*! Besides, he explicitly acknowledges the 
difference of the natures and rejects their mixture or confusion. All this 
confirms the picture in figure 2, in which the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES 
remain after the union. 

Cyril himself refers to his own party in the controversy as “those who 
attribute the sayings in the Gospels to one person".!? And one of the 
main problems Nestorius has with Cyril's christology is that he ascribes 
human attributes like birth, sufferings, and death, to the Word—though 
Cyril himself constantly makes it clear that he means the incarnate 


181 Tt seems that the recurring phrase ‘the principle(s) (.óyoc) of the nature’ regards 
the nature more expressly as a source of properties. 
19? CN IL2, 36°: voc évi mocoMAw TEOGVEWOVTAS tàs èv voic EdayYEAio’s qovác. 
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Word, not the ‘naked’ Word. Cyril’s concept of ‘appropriation’ is 
an expression of the ontological basis for the ascription of human 
properties to the divine Word: the Word appropriates the birth of his 
own body,'® all that belongs to his own body (63?5, the sufferings that 
have befallen his own flesh (100?'^). 

Although the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES can be distinguished and 
remain the source of particular actions and properties, they are united 
to such a degree— according to hypostasis'—that they should be re- 
garded as one entity. That implies that all the actions and properties are 
to be attributed to this one SEPARATE REALITY. In terms of the figures 
in section 5.3.3: both the divine and the human properties lie round 
the combination of the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, as in figure 2, not the 
divine properties round the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE and the human 
properties round the human INDIVIDUAL NATURE, as in figure 4. This is 
also expressed by the communication of properties, of which there are 
not only examples in Contra Nestorium, but a more general statement as 
well: “The things of the humanity have become the Word’s own, and 
conversely, those of the Word himself the humanity's own?.!9! 


6.4.2.1. 7 he Scenled Flower 


According to Ruth M. Siddals, “the analytical precision" of the anal- 
ogy of a flower and its scent “marks the high point of Cyrilline christol- 
ogy’.'® There are only two places in Cyril's christological works where 
this analogy is utilized, one in Contra Nestorium,'® the other in the Scholia 
on the [ncarnation. 

We have already come across the analogy in a trinitarian context. *? 
There, the scent is regarded as a radiated factor, which has the same 
nature as the substance it belongs to, that 1s, the flower. The radiated 
factor 1s in the substance, and the other way round. This 1s regarded as 
an illustration of the relations within the Trinity, especially that between 


195 CN Lr, 18!" Cf. II.3, 63??". 

184 CN TIL3, 6392*: yéyove toivuv iux uèv tod Adyou tà Ts åvõownrótntos, tou. dé 
náv ts AvOQumdtHTOS TA AUTOD TOD Xóyov. 

185 Siddals (1984), 137. See also sections 3.4.2, 4.3.2 and 4.3.4, and the article, Siddals 
(1985). 

186 CN II, 3338-342. 

187 Scholia, ACO L5, 2215?—229!!, 

188 See section 3.4.2. Boulnois (1994), 159-170, discusses various ways in which Cyril 
employs the analogy in his teaching about the Trinity. 
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the Father and the Son. The Son goes out from the Father, just as the 
radiated factor from the substance. They are of the same nature, and 
the Father is in the Son just as the Son is in the Father.'? 

In christology, however, Cyril argues in a different way: 


Again, our Lord Jesus Christ likens himself to a pearl, saying: “The 
kingdom of heaven is like a merchant searching for fine pearls, who, 
having found one pearl of great value, went and sold all that he had 
and bought it” [Mt. 13:45-46]. I also hear him presenting himself to 
us in another way, saying: “I am a flower of the plain, a lily of the 
valleys” [Song 2:1, LXX]. For he has in his own nature the God-befitting 
radiance of God the Father, and, in turn, he gives forth a fragrance—I 
speak of a spiritual fragrance. Just as with the pearl and also with the 
lily, the body is regarded as the substratum (tò ünoxeinevov), and the 
radiance or the fragrance in it [are regarded] as different from the things 
in which they are, according to their own principle (Aöyov), and yet as the 
things that inseparably inhere (tà Gywetotws éumepuxdta) them they are 
their possessors’ own things (ita), and not foreign (GAAdteLa) to them— 
in the same way, I think, we should reason and think and reflect with 
regard to Emmanuel, too. For divinity and flesh are different by nature, 
but the body was the Word’s own, and the Word, united to the body, is 
not separated from it. For Emmanuel, that is, God with us, should be 
conceived of in this way, and not in another way.!” 


In the trinitarian writings, Cyril treats the fragrance as a radiated factor 
which is of the same nature as its substance, and he employs this as an 
image of the consubstantiality of Father and Son. Here, however, he 
regards the fragrance as an inherent factor, which is different from the 
lily ‘according to its own principle’, and he employs it as an image of 
the difference in nature between the Word and his flesh. Just as the 
fragrance is the lily’s own, so the body is the Word’s own. 

It is noteworthy that with respect to the fragrance, Cyril does not 
say that it differs from the lily ‘by nature’; he merely says that it 
differs ‘according to its own principle (Adyov)’, since an inherent factor 
is not a nature, a substance. And yet, he employs this difference as 
an analogy of the natural difference between the Word and his flesh. 
Siddals comments: 


The difference which Cyril is clearly invoking here, is much more radical 
than either specific or generic difference. Self-existent substances and 


199 In Contra Nestorium, the image of a flower and its scent is not applied to the relation 
between the Father and the Son, but we do find the example of another radiated factor, 
the radiance of the sun (CN IV.5, 85?! ?7). 

190 CN TT, 3935-945. 
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inherent qualities exist in a totally different way, each having a different 
kind of nature.!?! 


This is one of very few places in Cyril’s works in which he indeed 
likens Christ's humanity to an inherent factor, that is, not a substance 
or nature in its own right. Although the unity of a substance and its 
inherent factor is strong, as Siddals emphasizes,'” the disadvantage of 
this image—that the human nature is compared with a property, rather 
than with a substance—is so great that I would consider this analogy a 
low point rather than a high point.!® 

Besides, when Cyril takes up the analogy of the lily and its fragrance 
again in the Scholia, he does so in a totally different way. He now 
compares the Word with the fragrance, not with the lily, since both are 
bodiless. The fragrance is in the substratum (ozxoxe(uevov), which is a 
body, and the lily is regarded as one out of both (88 augpoiv Ev). Similarly, 
the Word is in his own body; and in the humanity, as in a substrate, he 
perfumes the whole world. Cyril does not speak of inhering properties 
here. If he would have done that, it would have been the Word who 
was likened to a property. In other words, the comparison in the Scholia 
does not support the line of reasoning of the passage in Contra Nestorium, 
let alone Siddals's argumentation based on that passage. 


6.4.3. Soteriology 


For Cyril of Alexandria, christology is always bound up with soteri- 
ology, even if during the controversy he devoted much attention to 
christological issues without always repeating their soteriological impor- 
tance. But when he sums up the content of the mystery at the beginning 
of Books I and III, salvation in and through Christ 1s by no means left 
out. And at times, during his argumentations, he points to the soterio- 
logical relevance of his position. So, he writes that 1f someone was sent 
who 1s consubstantial with us, but not with the Father, then we have 
not been made partakers of the divine nature (66* ?. And if the earthly 
body is taken away from the Word, it will all come to nothing, for if he 
did not become man, he did not die for us and neither can he be called 


19! Siddals (1984), 139f. 

192 Ibid., 140. 

193 This does not deny Siddals's positive contribution in investigating the role of logic 
in Cyril’s thought. 
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the first-born from the dead (71/9 !9. Or, if it is not the Word of God 
who has been sent, but only the visible flesh, then we have been made a 
participant of a human body (in the Eucharist)—the implication being 
that that has no salvific consequences (04? !9). 

Throughout Contra Nestorium, we find larger and smaller fragments 
of and references to the narrative of man's fall and his restitution in 
Christ. As a result of the disobedience by the first Adam, the human 
nature (fj àvüoozov qvos) has become sick, and is subject to a curse, 
to death and decay. But in Christ, the second Adam, a second first- 
fruits, the human nature is given a new beginning (177). The Word 
became man, not because he himself needed a second beginning, but in 
order to recapitulate (avaxeparaıwontau) the human race, as a second 
first-fruits after the first one. ‘Through the flesh which was united to 
him he had all in himself, for it is in this way that we have been 
buried with Christ through holy baptism, and raised with him and 
made to sit with him in the heavenly places.!*! In himself first (teot), 
the human nature has been liberated from the accusation based on 
that ancient transgression (74? 9. He transforms the human nature 
to what it was in the beginning and renews it to incorruption, the 
ancient curse annulled (8395. By suffering death in his own flesh he 
has destroyed the power of death, and his own resurrection from the 
dead is a guarantee for all who believe in him.!” He is the first-fruits of 
those who have fallen asleep and the first-born from the dead.!°%° And 
he ascended into heaven to present himself to the Father as first-fruits of 
the human nature, renewed to immortality (82%). He was made man, 
then, in order that he might bring to the Father clean and without 
blemish those who were under death and decay, and might make them 
partakers of his divine nature (53/9 ?). 

Just as in earlier writings," we see various components make up 
Cyril of Alexandria's soteriology: 


I. The Word assumes the human COMMON NATURE, as a result of 
which that what happens to him as an individual human being 
has consequences for the whole human race. 


194 CN I, 1529 34, In Lr, 1846, Cyril writes that the Word, having made a flesh from a 
woman his own, and having been born out of her according to the flesh, recapitulated 
(àvexegaharoðto) the birth of man through himself. 

195 CY V, 9138-9214, Cf. V3, 9912-16. 

196 GN V.1, 952079, Cf. V.5, 102574, 

197 See especially section 3.4.4. 
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2. By assuming the human COMMON NATURE, the Word becomes an 
individual man. 

3. As an individual man he undergoes suffering and death, but he 
also rises from the dead and ascends to the Father.'” He does this 
as the first-fruits of the human race, which implies a promise of 
our own resurrection. The results of the fall are not just spoken of 
in terms of corruption and death, but also of accusation. 


The loss of the Spirit after the fall and the re-acquisition of the Spirit 
in and through Christ receive little attention in Contra Nestorium. In 
Book IV, Cyril discusses the salvific importance of the Eucharist, but he 
seems to be induced to do so by certain passages in Nestorius's writings, 
while he focusses on the christological presuppositions: if Christ were 
not the Word incarnate, but a man connected with the Word, his flesh 
would not be life-giving. In this context, he does affirm that “the Word 
remains divinely in us through the holy Spirit, and humanly through 
the holy flesh and the precious blood” (85°°"). 

The Spirit is also mentioned a few times in reference to our becom- 
ing partakers of the divine nature. Since Jesus Christ is God by nature, 
he richly gives the holy Spirit, pouring him out as his own to the souls 
of the believers, and rendering them partakers of the divine nature 
(1067), Especially in the passage in which Cyril gives an exposition 
of several biblical texts about our transformation into Christ's image, 
he presents his understanding in more metaphysical terms. 9? 

First of all, Cyril writes, all human beings were conformed to him 
when the Word became man. But, he argues, not all were predestined, 
sanctified and glorified. Therefore, 


the reality (xofjua) of conformation to the Son is not to be conceived of 
only in terms of the nature of the flesh or of the humanity (xavà uovnv 

. Uv ts oaoxóc qvo 1] yodv tis Avdownötntog), but also in another 
way (60! ?). 


To explain this, Cyril quotes 1 Cor. 15:49: “And just as we have borne 
the image of the earthly one, we will also bear the image of the 
heavenly one”. And he adds: it belongs to the image of our forefather 
Adam to be prone to sin and to be subject to death and decay, and it 
belongs to the image of Christ not to be conquered by passions, not 


199 The phrase ‘the saving passion (tò owthorov z&0oc) can be found in CN V5, 
10219, 

199 CN IILe, 5974-607: uooqof (Gal. 4:19), wetapogqotyeda (2 Cor. 3:18), and 
ovuuóoqovc (Rom. 8:29). 
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knowing transgression, not being subject to death and decay, and also 
holiness, righteousness, and similar things. These latter things, however, 
are fitting to the divine nature. The Word, then, renders us partakers of 
his divine nature through the Spirit. “For in this way Christ is formed 
in us, the holy Spirit as it were transelementing (netaotoryeioüvtog) us 
from human things into things that are his" (60!""). 

This verb ‘to transelement’ (uevaovou(evoov, and once ávaorovystoóv) 
is used more often in Contra Nestorium to denote what happens to human 
beings who become partakers of the divine nature.” Cyril emphasizes 
that the Son does not at all change (uediotnot) any of the created 
things into the nature of his own divinity, for that 1s impossible, but 
“a spiritual likeness to him has somehow been imprinted in those who 
have become partakers of his divine nature through their participation 
in the holy Spirit" (60/59). It seems that Cyril means to say that our 
human nature itself is not changed into the divine nature, but that 
certain human properties are replaced by divine ones.?! So, he writes 
that the Word has suffered death economically in his own flesh, in 
order that he might transelement (ueraotorxeiwon) into incorruption 
that which is tyrannized over by death, that is, the body (93? !). Here, 
the property ‘being corrupted’ is transformed into ‘being uncorrupted’. 
Other such properties are the ones by which Cyril has indicated the 
difference between the earthly and the heavenly Adam. 

In Contra Nestorium, the verb ‘to divinize (deonoıeiv)’ and the noun 
‘divinization (Seostoinotc)’, elsewhere employed to describe the process 
of becoming partakers of the divine nature,"? have become part of the 
polemics between Cyril and Nestorius, in which their meaning tends 
towards that of ‘God-making’, that is, making a creature into a god. 
For example, in response to Nestorius's call not to make the virgin into 


200 GN [ILe, 59! ? (“transelemented [etaotorxetobuevor] into things above [our] 
nature"), 59°°f (“into what are we transelemented [petaotoryerotpeda]?”), 923" (“to 
transclement [àvaorourewoo| the human nature into what it was from the beginning”). 

?0! This is also suggested by Cyril’s use of the verb ‘to transelement’ with the 
burning coal from Is. 6:6, which he regards as an analogy of the union of the Word 
with his flesh: “For having entered the wood, the fire in a certain way transelements 
(netaotoryeiot) it into its own glory and power, although it maintains (tetnenxdc) what it 
was” (CN IL, 335? 55. And in the Commentary on John, where he also employs this verb, 
he speaks explicitly of a property: “In the same way, then, are we—although we are 
corruptible because of the nature of the flesh, but leaving our own weakness behind 
by the mingling with life [in the Eucharist] —transelemented into its property (eig tò 
éxeivys (otov Avaotoıyeioünedo), that is, life”; Jn Jo. IV.2, vol. 1, 530f. (361e-3622). 

202 See Russell (2004). Cyril of Alexandria is discussed on pp. 191-205. 
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a goddess, Cyril writes: “We who call her theotokos have never divinized 
(Tedeonornxouev) any one of those that belong to the creatures” and “we 
know that the blessed virgin is a human being like us”.?® And when 
the archbishop of Constantinople states that the relation between the 
Word and Christ “is accomplished in a very close connection, not in an 
apotheosis (dnodeworg), as the teachers of new doctrines maintain"? 


Cyril asks: 


Why do you mock the beauty of the truth, mentioning to us an apotheo- 
sis of the holy flesh, all but reproaching with a divinization (Seomoinow) 
those who have chosen to think correctly??® 


Further down, Cyril turns the tables and addresses Nestorius with 
the words: *you think that you free the church from god-making 
(Seomoulas), while you yourself divinize (9£omotóv) a man"? 


6.5. CONCLUSION 


On the one hand, there is continuity in Contra Nestorium with the 
christology in Cyril of Alexandria's previous writings. On the other 
hand, there is a further development in his terminology. While the 
subject-attribute model is by no means absent, the composition model 
seems to dominate, probably because it lends itself better to refute 
Nestorius's ideas (as perceived by Cyri). The expression ‘united / 
union according to hypostasis’, first found in the Second Letter to Nestorius, 
occurs many times in the five Books against Nestorius. It stresses 
that the incarnate Word is one sEPARATE REALITY, Over against the 
two Sons that the archbishop of Alexandria sees in the writings of 
his Constantinopolitan colleague. These two Sons are now frequently 
indicated as two (distinct) hypostases or two persons (z96007:0). Once, 
the result of the union is referred to as ‘one hypostasis’, which denotes 
the sEPARATE REALITY. 

Five times the one Christ is explicitly called ‘one person (1o60070v)'. 
All the occurrences of ng60wnov in christological contexts make sense 


203 CN L0, 3132-323. 

204 CN IL8, 441", repeated in 45 

205 GN IL8, 46%° 37, There is no reason to make the word deonoinowv part of the 
previous clause, as Russell (2000), 157, does, who translates: “call the deification of the 
sacred flesh an apotheosis", repeated in Russell (2004), 193. 

206 CN ILro, 4816"; see also IL.ıı, 4995 5f, 


43f. 
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when the term retains the meaning we have come across in the earlier 
writings: a rational being capable of external, personal relations with 
other such beings. Since a person is always a SEPARATE REALITY, that 
Emmanuel is called one person also indicates that the incarnate Word 
is One SEPARATE REALITY, just as ‘union according to hypostasis and 
‘one hypostasis do. But beyond this, ‘one person’ is an important 
phrase with respect to the attribution of sayings. Both the divine and 
the human sayings are ascribed to one person, one GRAMMATICAL 
PERSON, which for Cyril implies one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. 

Once, it 1s phrased in such a way that the one person 1s regarded as 
the result of the coming together. The word neöownov is not employed 
to indicate that the Word remains ‘the same’ in the incarnation, also 
with the flesh. The ‘naked’ Word is never referred to as a no60@nov in 
Contra Nestorium. That the Word before the incarnation and the Word 
with the flesh is ‘(one and) the same’ is mentioned several times, but in 
none of these cases a more metaphysical term like ‘person’, ‘hypostasis’ 
or ‘nature’ is added.?” More often, the expression ‘(one and) the same’ 
is used to indicate that the same Christ is both God and man. 

Dyophysite language abounds in Contra Nestorium, and not just in the 
quotations from Nestorius and in allusions to them. Cyril regularly 
makes use of it when he is describing his own understanding of the 
incarnation. There is no hint that he would rebuke the archbishop 
of Constantinople for speaking about two natures. It is always the 
separation of the one Christ into two Sons, two distinct hypostases, 
two persons, that he refutes. The phrase ‘in contemplation only (év 
S_eweia udvy)’ is not to be found in the Books against Nestorius.? A 
few times, however, we find its content expressed in different words: 
‘only to know’. In these cases, it is the separation of the natures which 
is allowed when it is done ‘only to know’—that is, in the mind only— 
but which is repudiated when it goes beyond that—that 1s, when a real 
separation is intended. It is not the natures themselves to which the 
notion of ‘only to know’ 1s applied. 

As in the earlier writings, the word qoi has various meanings in 
Contra Nestorium. It often refers to the COMMON NATURE of the three 
divine hypostases or of created beings. Especially in soteriological 
contexts, ‘the human nature’ may mean the human COMMON NATURE, 


207 For example, CN L6, 260"; I.3, 6253 55; V.2, g7?1f., 
208 Once, Cyril refers to Nestorius’s suggestion that he teaches a mixture as “what no 
one regards appropriate to think even in bare ideas (èv wu.oic évvoteuc)" (CN L3, 22°). 
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or all human beings together, or it may somehow combine both these 
meanings. When Cyril speaks of the natures of body and soul in a 
human being, or of the natures in the incarnate Christ, he refers to 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES, which are unmixed and unconfused, but which 
together form one sEPARATE REALITY. In the case of a human being, 
Cyril writes that he is composed (ovyxeiuevoc) out of soul and body. 
The resulting picture is that of figure 2 in section 5.3.3: two INDIVIDUAL 
NATURES form one sEPARATE REALITY, round which lie both the divine 
and the human properties. 

Only once, the Alexandrian archbishop uses miaphysite terminology 
in Contra Nestorium, in the first instance in which we encounter the uia 
vous formula: “For now, after the union, there is thought to be (voettat) 
one nature, the incarnate [nature] of the Word himself” (3395. Since 
this phrase is immediately followed by the anthropological analogy, it 
1s this comparison with soul and body—a comparison which we find a 
number of times in Contra Nestorium—which helps to understand what 
Cyril means by this ‘one nature’: it is the composition of the divine 
and the human INDIVIDUAL NATURES in Christ, which together form one 
SEPARATE REALITY. In the case of Christ, this composition is unique: 
there is no COMMON NATURE which corresponds to it, as with the human 
nature, which combines the nature of the soul and that of the body. 
Therefore, the ‘one incarnate nature of the Word’ cannot be regarded 
as an INDIVIDUAL NATURE like the human INDIVIDUAL NATURE, comprised 
of body and soul. It is an anomaly in Cyril’s metaphysics, and there is 
no small-capital term for this one nature. It can only be described as 
the SEPARATE REALITY which is the composition of the two INDIVIDUAL 
NATURES. 

Also in christological contexts in Contra Nestorium, then, the terms 
qotc, oxóotaotc and moóowrov retain their own meaning and are not 
synonymous, as Lebon asserts. 

The use of ‘own (ióvoc) and ‘to make one’s own (tÖLonoreiodan)’ has 
become more pronounced. Cyril now argues that if the body (with a 
rational soul) has not become the Word's own, there will be two Sons. 
And although he generally employs ‘union (évwotc)’ and its cognates for 
his own position, and ‘connection (ovvágsia) and related terms for that 
of Nestorius, he also makes it clear that it is the content of the words 
he is concerned about, more than the terms as such. In Nestorius's 
connection, he sees an external relation (£&o0ev oy£otc) between two 
SEPARATE REALITIES, while the result of his own union is one SEPARATE 
REALITY and one PERSON. 
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A verb which gets a technical meaning for Cyril is ‘to transelement 
(uwetaototyetotv)’. While he emphasizes that the nature of the Word is 
not changed into that of the flesh, nor the other way round, he says 
that human beings are transelemented into what is beyond their nature 
when they become partakers of the divine nature. It seems that by this 
he means that some of the human properties, like ‘being corrupted’, are 
replaced by divine properties, like ‘being uncorrupted’, while otherwise 
the human nature remains what it is. 

Thus, we see in Contra Nestorium that Cyril of Alexandria’s christology 
has not really undergone a change in content, but that the Nestorian 
controversy has brought about changes in the way he expresses it, 
although the key terms retain the meanings they had before 430— 
except for the word qois in the pia qois formula. In the next chapter 
we will investigate the other christological writings of the year 430 to 
see whether more changes can be detected. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


OTHER WRITINGS FROM THE YEAR 430 


7.1. INTRODUCTION 


While Cyril of Alexandria's Second Letter to Nestorius and Contra Nestorium 
have been discussed in chapters 5 and 6, respectively, this chapter 
is devoted to the remainder of his christological wriüngs from the 
year 430. First, there are the three treatises which he sent to the 
imperial court: to the emperor (Oratio ad Theodosium), to the emperor's 
wife Eudocia and his elder sister Pulcheria (Oratio ad augustas), and to 
his two younger sisters (Oratio ad dominas). Then there is his letter to 
pope Celestine of Rome and several other letters. And finally, there 1s 
his Third Letter to Nestorius with the twelve anathemas. It is especially 
the anathemas which evoked widespread criticism in the Antiochene 
diocese, and which forced the Alexandrian archbishop into the defence. 
In the writings from the years up to and including 430, then, we are 
likely to find his own christological language—rather than terminology 
which he might have conceded to the Orientals. 


7.2. ORATIO AD T HEODOSIUM! 


7.2.1. A Comparison with On the Incarnation 


The treatise which Cyril of Alexandria sent to the emperor in the 
year 430, Oratio ad Theodosium, closely resembles his On the Incarnation, 
which was discussed in chapter 5. In the first four of 45 chapters 


! The Greek title starts with: Aóyoc meooq~wvntixds z06c TOV evoePEotatov Paota 
Osoóóotov negi tig otis zíorveoc. In CPG 5218 it is called Oratio ad Theodosium 
imperatorem. de recta fide. The work is often referred to as De recta fide ad Theodosium. The 
critical text can be found in ACO 1.1.1, 42-72 (= V 7; see chapter 5, n. 2; referred to 
as Or ad Th.). A Greek text is also given in Pusey VII, 1-153 (with the text of On the 
Incarnation on the opposite pages), and in PG 76, 1133-1200. 

A German translation has been published by Bardenhewer under the title *Mem- 
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in the Oratio, the archbishop addresses the emperor, and praises him 
as an image of God's majesty and power? Adducing Old Testament 
examples, kings Josiah and Hezekiah in particular, he then argues that 
rulers will fare well if they are obedient to God. This leads him to an 
exposition of the incarnation. While this introduction is missing in On 
the Incarnation, the remainder is in large part identical with the contents 
of the other work. That On the Incarnation is a dialogue, while the Oratio 
is a monologue, obviously accounts for a series of differences which are 
of less importance. Some of the other alterations are more substantial. 

In section 5.2.2, G.M. de Durand's hypothesis was mentioned, ac- 
cording to which On the Incarnation was written as an appendix to the 
Dialogues on the Trinity, while Oratio ad Theodosium is a re-working of the 
original dialogue. We will now look at a number of arguments in favour 
of the priority of On the Incarnation, most, though not all, of which are 
forwarded by de Durand. 


1. The title beotdxoc occurs four times in the Oratio,’ while it is not to 
be found in On the Incarnation. In ACO, Schwartz puts «oi deotdxov 
all four times in brackets, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
words belong to the original text. In three of the four cases, the 
brackets are solely based on the absence of xoi deotdxov in On the 
Incarnation, which Schwartz regards as a re-working of the treatise 
to the emperor. The addition of the two words is, however, easily 
explained if On the Incarnation is the older work, from the earlier stages 
of the Nestorian controversy or even from before it: after teotoxoc 


orandum an den Kaiser” in Or ad Th. GT. It seems that Bardenhewer has made his 
own text-critical choices, so that the Greek text on which his translation is based differs 
from all three above-mentioned editions. The translation does not give an accurate 
picture of where the key terms occur. Especially, the word ‘Natur’ is used a number 
of times where vois is absent in the Greek original. But we also find ‘Personen’ and 
‘Wesenheiten’ where noócwna and ovoiat are absent. 

? [n fact, in the initial four chapters Cyril addresses the “Christ-loving emperors” 
(Or. ad Th., 429) in the plural, but in the remainder of the treatise we only find “Christ- 
loving emperor” (Or. ad Th., 63!" and 6978) and other terminology in the singular. De 
Durand, SC 97, 36f., n. 2, suggests that the adolescent Western emperor Valentinian III 
is included in the plural. 

3 Or. ad Th., 45°, 4677, 53°, 692°. C£. On the Incarnation, 679a, 681a, 690c, 710a. 

+ Cf. de Durand, SC 97, 47-49. 

5 In the remaining instance (Or ad Th., 459) «ai 0eoróxov is also missing in the 
Florilegium Cyrillianum, while the word order varies in the other witnesses. In tbid., 
46%, there are other minor differences between the witnesses, but in ibid., 53?? and 
69?5, they all have the same reading. 
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had gained in importance in his dispute with Nestorius, Cyril will have 
wanted to include it in the essay he sent to the emperor. It is difficult to 
understand why deotöxog would have been dropped, if the Oratio were 
the original work. 


2. Four times in On the Incarnation —n the part in which the Apollinarian 
view is refuted—the human element in Christ 1s referred to as *man 
(&vOoonocy, while we find the terms ‘flesh’, ‘temple’ and ‘humanity’ 
at the corresponding places in the Oratio. Since union with a ‘man’ 
might suggest that this man already existed before the union, and that, 
therefore, it implies an external relation, it makes sense if, during the 
Nestorian controversy, ‘man’ has been replaced by language which is 
not (or less) open to such a misunderstanding, while it is unlikely that 
Cyril would have introduced the word ‘man’ in a later writing, In other 
words, the dialogue which contains the word ‘man’, On the Incarnation, 
will be the earlier work. 


3. Various terms and expressions from On the Incarnation which could 
be interpreted in an Apollinarian sense, are absent in the Oratio.” Since 
Cyril was being accused of the Apollinarian heresy by Nestorius, it is 
more probable that these terms were present in an earlier work, and 
that they were abandoned later on, than the other way round. This 
implies, once again, that the dialogue was written before the treatise to 
the emperor. 

“Gathering both into one and, as it were, mingling (àvaxiovác) the 
properties (iôtwuata) of the natures with each other" in On the Incarnation 
has been replaced by “gathering both, the properties of the natures, 
into one according to an economic coming together" in the Oratio.? And 
“all but gathering together the natures, and leading the power of the 
properties (t6twudtwv) that belong to each [nature] into a confluence 
(woydyreiav)” has become “all but gathering together the natures, 
and binding together the power of the properties that are attached 
to each [nature] into union (Évoow)". Cyril possibly regarded the 


5 Cf. de Durand, SC 97, 44f. On the Incarnation, 688bc, 690a, 690b, 692b; Or. ad Th., 
5215, 5321, 53244, 5 

7 C£ de Durand, SC 97, 45-47. 

8 On the Incarnation, 709a; Or. ad Th., 687". By the deletion of the verb é&vaxtevas 
‘both’ and ‘the properties of the natures’, which were objects of two different verbs, are 
drawn together. The intended sense is likely to be: ‘both sets of properties’. 


9 On the Incarnation, 712a; Or. ad Th., 71! *. 
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words ‘mingling’ and ‘confluence’ as too vulnerable of an Apollinarian 
interpretation, although in both cases he speaks of the properties of 
the natures, not the natures themselves. The same reason may have 
caused him to change ‘has become flesh’ into ‘has become / appeared 
as man’.!° 

De Durand also adduces two other alterations as related to the 
accusation of Apollinarianism, one in which the word ovyxeinevog no 
longer appears," and one in which ovuzXoxüv has been replaced by 
évwouw.!? In both cases, however, it is unlikely that fear of being accused 
of Apollinarianism was the reason for these changes, since the same 
or related terms are used for the union in Christ elsewhere in Oratio 
ad Theodosium. In three other places where the participle ovyxeinevog 
and the infinitive ovyzetodo are applied to Emmanuel, they have been 
retained in the later work." And the verb (àva- / &y)nAéxevw, related to 
ovun\onnv and used three times in On the Incarnation, returns each time 
in the treatise to the emperor. 


4. De Durand also points to the replacement of 514 by èx, when Christ 
is said to have been born through the virgin or a woman.? More 
careful analysis, however, reveals that ôi is consistently retained in 
phrases like ‘through the virgin (ð magdévov)’,'© while it gives way 
to èx in the three places where On the Incarnation does not read ‘out 
of (£x) a woman’—as it usually does—but ‘through (616) a woman'." 
The reason, then, does not seem to be that dia could be interpreted 
as indicating a dualist christology,? but rather that Cyril wants to be 
faithful to the biblical text, which reads: yevóuevov &x yvvouwxóc (Gal. 


4:4). 


!0 De Durand, SC 97, 45. On the Incarnation, 703c, 709d; Or. ad Th., 64%, 69°. 

!! On the Incarnation, 702a; Or. ad Th., 63/5 17, 

12 On the Incarnation, 713d; Or. ad Th., 72?!. 

15 On the Incarnation, 688c, 694e, 709e; Or ad Th., 52%, 57!’ (not only’ does not 
concern the composition, but the flesh: not only out of flesh—regarded as the body— 
and divinity, but out of two perfect entities, humanity and divinity), 697°. 

14 On the Incarnation, 679e (avanen\tydau), 696c (nénAexvau, shortly after ovvüsoic), 
705b (èvemàáxn); Or ad Th., 45?*, 58%, 6655. In the Oratio he does add the anti- 
Apollinarian word *unconfusedly (&ovyyvoc) to this last sentence. 

'S De Durand, SC 97, 47, n. 2. 

16 On the Incarnation, 681a, 681b, 682d, 690c, 708c, 710a; Or. ad Th., 46% 46?*, 48%, 
5329, 68!7t., 69261, 

17 On the Incarnation, 695c, 699e, 7046; Or. ad Th., 58°, 61?5^, 6576. 

'8 Cf. Cyril's rejection of Nestorius’s ‘passed through’ in Contra Nestorium; see section 
6.2.1. 
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There are other examples where the text of the Oratio is closer to 
the biblical text than that in On the Incarnation. So, in a quotation of 
John 1:12-13, Cyril has inserted “to those who believe in his name" 
in his treatise to the emperor, which is missing in the dialogue." In a 
reference to Mt. 19:4, the Oratio contains the word &noinoev, which is 
also found in the Gospel, while On the Incarnation reads nenoinxev.® And 
the Oratio gives a full quotation of John 1:30, whereas the dialogue gives 
an abridged version.?' Since it is more likely that the archbishop will 
have changed the text to be more in line with the scriptural text than 
the other way round, these changes, too, plead for the temporal priority 
of On the Incarnation. 


5. Although the differences that result from the change in genre— 
from dialogue to monologue—are generally non-substantial, some of 
them, too, give us an indication of the direction in which the text 
was altered.? For several times, a question posed or a statement made 
by B in the dialogue is introduced in the Oratio by a sentence like 
‘Someone might ask’ or ‘Someone might say’,? while a few times to the 
response is added something like ‘We would answer’ or ‘I would say'.?* 
Since it is more likely that these additional phrases have been added 
in a re-working of a dialogue than that they belonged to an original 
monologue, their presence once again suggests that On the Incarnation 1s 
the older work. 


6. All five times that a composition of the verb demoxew occurs in 
On the Incarnation, we find a different verb in the Oratio.” De Durand 
suggests that Cyril regarded 9oooxsw as too vulgar, in which case its 
replacement supports the view that the dialogue was written before the 
treatise." [t may be added that similarly all six times that åtọexńs is 


19 On the Incarnation, 704d; Or. ad Th., 65?9*. 

20 On the Incarnation, 704e; Or. ad Th., 65°. Gen. 1:27 and 5:2, LXX, also have 
ènoinoev. 

21 On the Incarnation, 7106; Or. ad Th., 70» 7. 

22 De Durand, SC 97, 50f. 

23 On the Incarnation, 687b, 687d, 691a, 694e, 701€, 706b, 710e; Or. ad Th., 51205, 51°, 
5435, 5719, 6311, 6631, 70!8, 

24 Or ad Th., 544, 5720, 6313, 6692, 

25 On the Incarnation, 678e, 691e, 694a, 702e, 704€; Or. ad Th., 45!, 5434, 5679, 647, 6579. 

26 De Durand, SC 97, 49f. 
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found in On the Incarnation, it has been replaced by ó&xoijc, And, or 
co@anis, or the phrase in which it occurs has been deleted.” 

Given all this evidence, there seems little room for doubt that the 
treatise which Cyril of Alexandria sent to the emperor Theodosius 
was a re-working of an earlier work, On the Incarnation. The question 
then is how much earlier it was written. The terms which often 
recur in Contra Nestorium to describe Nestorius's christology—ovvageta, 
ovvartev, åğia, atdevtia—are absent from On the Incarnation, but they 
are also hardly to be found in Cyri's other christological writings 
before the spring of 430, so that their absence does not give us much 
information on the year in which the dialogue was written. For the title 
Seotoxoc, however, the situation is different. ‘Though it does not occur 
in Festal Letter 17, it abounds in the Letter to the Monks of Egypt, while it 
is also found in most other letters by Cyril from 429. That the title is 
absent from On the Incarnation, therefore, makes it likely that the dialogue 
was written before the year 429. 

There is still one difficulty to be solved, though: according to Loofs— 
who is followed in this by Schwartz? and Bardenhewer?—, the two 
quotations which Cyril gives of someone who speaks of Christ as a 
man different from the Word of God,” are from a work by Nestorius, 
referred to as Aoyíióia.?! It appears, however, that Loofs's sole source 
for the ascription of these quotations to Nestorius is the text in Oratio 
ad Theodosium. Also the title Aoyiðia stems from that work. Loofs adds 
that Garnier seems to have regarded the quotations as belonging to 
Nestorius's sermons, but Loofs himself has not been able to find them 
anywhere in the sermons. And in the Oratio, Cyril does not mention 
Nestorius, but merely speaks of ‘they’. It may well be, then, that Loofs 


27 On the Incarnation, 678d, 682d, 684a, 685b, 686c, 708a; Or. ad Th., 44??, 487, 49°, 
50’, 51!, 68°. Two searches in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae yield interesting results. 
The word üteexng and its cognates occur 60 times in Cyril’s writings before 429 (author 
= 4090; work = o). But these words are completely absent from Cyril’s writings after 
428 (both those with author = 4090 and those in ACO I.r.1 through 1.1.7, that is, author 
= 5000 and work = 1). This supports the hypothesis that On the Incarnation was written 
before 429. 

28 Schwartz adds references to Loofs's volume, Nestorius (1905), in the margin of the 
text of the Oratio in ACO Lr.1, 46. 

?9 Or. ad Th. GT, 19, n. 1: “Aus einer Schrift des Nestorius; vgl. Fr. Loofs, Nestoriana, 
Halle a. S. 1905, 217". 

99 Or. ad Th., 46! !9. 

?! Loofs, in: Nestorius (1905), 217f. 

9 Or. ad Th., 45°*. 
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was mistaken in regarding the archbishop of Constantinople as the 
author of the quotations. 

De Durand gives two extra reasons why Nestorius would not be the 
author: (1) both quotations contain the word óuovopoc, and this is not 
to be found in Nestorius's extant works; (2) Cyril nowhere calls works 
by Nestorius Xoy(óta.? It may be concluded that the presence of these 
quotations does not require that On the Incarnation was written after 428. 
As for de Durand's hypothesis that the dialogue 1s the treatise on the 
incarnation that Cyril mentions in his Fürst Letter to Nestorius, and that 
it was written as an appendix to the Dialogues on the Trinity (see section 
5.2.2) It is quite plausible. For the purposes of this study, however, it 
is sufficient to ascertain that most likely it was written before the year 
429, and that Oratio ad Theodosium is a later re-working of it. Manlio 
Simonetti has dismissed the priority of On the Incarnation as proposed by 
de Durand.* His (brief) argumentation, however, is not convincing. 


7.2.2. Terminology 


The changes from On the Incarnation to the Oratio have little impact on 
the christological terminology, so that in general the conclusions drawn 
in section 5.3 apply to the treatise to the emperor as well. Even so, 
we will briefly walk through those passages in which key terms have 
been deleted, added, or replaced. First of all, two passages from On 
the Incarnation do not return in the Oratio. In his description of the 
Apollinarian view, Cyril leaves out his argument that the Word cannot 
be regarded as an incomplete part, while according to the heterodox 
the elements that come together cannot be complete.? As a result 
of this deletion, the word odvodoc has disappeared, as well as twice 
the phrase ‘own nature’, once applied to the Word, and once to his 
humanity. This has no consequences for the meaning of the terms in 
the Oratio. 

In the second passage, the first half of a sentence from A is missing— 
possibly in order to avoid duplication—, while the remainder of that 
sentence is linked with a statement from B.® The deleted part says 


53 De Durand, SC 97, 55f. In Contra Nestorium, it is Cyril himself who describes 
Nestorius's view in terms of homonyms. 

34 Simonetti (1982), 500f., n. 26. 

35 On the Incarnation, 689e-690a; Or. ad Th., 537°. 

36 On the Incarnation, 707a; Or. ad Th., 67'°. 
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that the Spirit is the Word's own, who is “the consubstantial offspring 
out of the Father", also when he has become man. Although the word 
óuoovotoc is, therefore, absent from the Oratio, all the other occurrences 
of ovoia and its cognates have remained, and the conclusions regarding 
their usage hold for the later work as well. It is this passage, also 
in the Oratio, in which Cyril writes that the man who the Word has 
become is deprived of the properties of the divinity in his own nature.?? 
Here, Cyril uses the word pboıg unambiguously in relation to Christ's 
humanity after the incarnation. Also the other passage in which this 
is the case is retained in the treatise to the emperor: “having himself 
become man by nature”.’® 

As for tadotacig and $9sovávoi, once the phrase tov Óvra te xai 
bpeotyxote is repeated in the Oratio, where it is absent in the dialogue,” 
but otherwise the terms are used in exactly the same way in the two 
works. That means that they are not employed for the incarnate Word, 
and that ünöotaoıg and qot are not used as synonyms in the treatise 
to the emperor. The usage of neöownov and dingöownov, too, is no 
different in the Oratio than in its precursor, so that the conclusions 
regarding their meaning remain the same as well. 

Then, there are the changes that have already been mentioned in 
section 7.2.1—especially those where in On the Incarnation the human 
element is referred to as ‘man’, and those where the accusation of 
Apollinarianism may have caused Cyril to choose a different wording. 
The most interesting passage is the one in which a sentence containing 
the phrase dvdewnw veAeíoc Exovrı has been replaced by: “to confess 
that the Word has been naturally (xoxà qow) united to human flesh, 
animated with a rational soul”. While expressions like ‘naturally 
united’ are completely absent from the dialogue, this is the only place 
in Oratio ad Theodosium where such language has been introduced. But 
it 1s done almost in passing. No explanation of the phrase 'naturally 
united’ is given, except for the text which already followed it in On 


37 See for a discussion of the relevant text-critical question chapter 5, n. 72. 

38 On the Incarnation, 695c; Or. ad Th., 59; see chapter 5, n. 71. 

99 Or. ad Th., 51?!. CF. On the Incarnation, 687b. 

40 On the Incarnation, 688bc, and Or ad Th., 52): yuxwdelon yox Xov tH 
àvõownivy oaoxi xarà bow voða tov Aóyov óuoAoyeiv. Bardenhewer, Or. ad Th. 
GT, 30, translates: “zu bekennen, daß das Wort dem der Natur nach mit einer 
vernünftigen Seele beseelten menschlichen Fleische geeint ist”, thus applying xarà 
qvo to ‘animated’ rather than to ‘united’. Given the position of xatà qow in the 
sentence, however, it makes more sense to apply it to ‘united’. 
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the Incarnation: the mediator between God and men is compounded 
(ovyxelodon) out of a perfect humanity and out of the Son, who is out of 
God by nature; we maintain that an unspeakable coming together has 
taken place of unequal and dissimilar natures. 

Although in this case Cyril does not add the anthropological analogy, 
seeing the dyophysite language and the notion of composition, it is 
quite likely that he had it in mind, and that ‘naturally united’ has to be 
understood in the same way as ‘natural unity’ and similar expressions 
in Festal Letter 17 and in Contra Nestorium: two elements that belong 
to the Aristotelian category of substance have come together to form 
one SEPARATE REALITY.! Since the whole argumentation is part of his 
refutation of the Apollinarian view, and he emphasizes that Christ's 
humanity is perfect, and that the one Christ “exists and is conceived 
of as both God and man at the same time” (52?!5, it is clear that Cyril 
does not have a tertium quid in mind. 

It is also noteworthy that in the passages where ‘mingling (Gvaxto- 
vac)’ and ‘confluence (iuoyé&yxevav)' have been replaced, Cyril saw no 
reason to abandon the dyophysite language. “The properties of the 
natures" are said to be gathered into one (687, and the phrase “all 
but gathering together the natures" (71!) is maintained. Also in the 
other places where we find dyophysite terminology in On the Incarna- 
tion, no alterations have been made in the Oratio.” This suggests once 
again that Cyril did not object to speaking of two natures with regard 
to Christ, but only to separating them into two distinct beings. 

In section 5.3.2.3, four occurrences of the word qvoic are discussed 
that deserve special attention. All four return in the Oratio without any 
relevant alterations. T'his means that also in the treatise to the emperor, 
vows may denote the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Word, although 
this creates tension with Cyril’s trinitarian terminology, in which qoi 
1s employed for what the three divine hypostases have in common. 

Other passages in which metaphysically relevant terms have been 
added, replaced or deleted do not alter the conclusions concerning 
the meaning of these terms.? It may still be noted that the verb ‘to 


^! See sections 5.4.2.2 and 6.3.4. 

#2 On the Incarnation, 679e, 680a, 695b; Or. ad Th., 45?9*, 453!', 5819. See section 
5.3.2.3. 

^5 For example, Or ad Th. 54° (vij avdowneia qvos has been replaced by tý 
&vOÜoorov qos), 547, 56°, 567, 57?!. 60? (nooooVong has been replaced by zoezovorg), 
62*, 697, 71!? (noexóvvov has been replaced by xoooóvrov), 729. Cf. On the Incarnation, 
690e, 691d, 693b, 693e, 694e, 699a, 700b, 709b, 712a, 713a. 
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transelement (netaotoryeioüv)’ occurs once in both works. We have seen 
that this verb takes on a more or less technical meaning in Contra 
Nestorium: it is reserved for the change that takes place in human beings 
who participate in the divine nature.“ In On the Incarnation, we find the 
word in a description of the christology of those who teach that the 
nature of the Word has been changed into that of the flesh: ^we should 
rather think that the nature of the Word has been transelemented 
(neteotoryeiwodau) into this perishable and earthborn body". In the 
Oratio this sentence has been retained.? Cyril may have come across 
the phrase containing the verb in a writing of one of his opponents. At 
all events, here it does not have the technical meaning it has in Contra 
Nestorium. 


7.2.3. Christology 


Because there is such a substantial agreement between On the Incarnation 
and Oratio ad Theodosium, most of what has been said in section 5.3.3 
applies to the treatise to the emperor as well, and there is no need to 
repeat it. One difference has already been discussed in the previous 
section: while phrases like ‘naturally united’ do not occur in the dia- 
logue, we find such an expression once in the Oratio. Probably the most 
important remaining question is whether the replacement of ‘mingling 
(avarıgvas)’ and ‘confluence (moyaryxsıav)’ has any consequences for 
Cyril’s metaphysical understanding of the incarnation.'? 

It has been argued in chapter 5 that both these notions— mingling? 
and ‘confluence’—are applied by Cyril, not to the natures, but to the 
properties that are attached to the natures. Does the abandonment of 
these terms indicate a change in metaphysical view, and does figure 2 
in section 5.3.3 no longer hold? Should we add a fourth figure, in 
which neither the natures nor their properties are mixed, while they 
nevertheless form one sEPARATE REALITY, and not two Christs? In light 
of various other passages in the Oratio, this does not seem to be the case. 
Cyril's christology is still adequately expressed by figure 2. Cyril has 
probably dropped the terms ‘mingling’ and ‘confluence’ because they 


“ See section 6.4.3. It is used in this same sense also in the Commentary on John, for 
example, Jn Jo. U.ı, vol. 1, 183 (1226); IV.2, vol. 1, 531 (362b). 

*5 On the Incarnation, 683ab; Or. ad Th., 48!* 7. 

^6 See point 3 in section 7.2.1. 
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evoked reminiscences of Apollinarius in his opponents, and he wanted 
to distance himself from the Apollinarian view. 

It 1s especially the passages in which the communication of idioms 
is expressed, and which have not been substantially altered in the 
later work, which show that Cyril's christological metaphysics has not 
changed. So, the following sentence is literally repeated in the Oratio: 


Therefore, just as in Christ ‘only-begotten’ has become a property (ióiov) 
of the humanity, because it has been united to the Word according to an 
economic coming together, so ‘among many brothers’ and ‘first-born’ 
[have become] a property (iétov) of the Word, because he has been 
united to the flesh." 


'The communication of idioms is here a linguistic one which expresses 
the üght union of the Word with his humanity. Another sentence which 
has been retained verbatim reads: 


It may be seen, then, that he [the Word] grants the glory of the God- 
befitting operation (éveoyetac) to his own flesh, while he appropriates the 
things of the flesh, and as it were somehow, according to the economic 
union, places them round his own nature (t dia negrudevra qvos).*? 


We see the metaphor of place which characterizes Cyril’s metaphysics: 
the Word places the properties of the flesh, the humanity round 
his own nature. Figure 2 (section 5.3.3) adequately depicts this view: 
Christ's human properties not only lie round the human INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE, but also round the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE. And that the 
Word "grants the glory of the God-befitting operation to his own flesh", 
means that the divine properties now lie round the human INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE of Emmanuel, too. Because of the union, one cannot have the 
flesh of Christ without the Word, and therefore, without the properties 
of the Word attached to it. 

Also the passage in which üvanıevas has been deleted, can be 
understood in this way. It now reads, following a quotation of John 
6:51, 56 (“He who eats me”): “The Word is not edible, but through a 
great many sayings we see that he gathers both, the properties of the 
natures, into one according to an economic coming together”. The 


47 On the Incarnation, 700b; Or. ad Th., 61??—62?. The Greek text is given in chapter 5, 
n. I02. 

*8 On the Incarnation, 707ab; Or. ad Th., 67! °°. 

4 Or. ad Th., 687%. C£. On the Incarnation, 709a. Bardenhewer, Or. ad Th. GT, 58, 
leaves out the word iôwuata, and corrupts the meaning of the sentence. 
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properties of both natures are gathered ‘into one (eig év)’—this may be 
interpreted as: they are placed round one sEPARATE REALITY. 

Cyril phrases it in a somewhat similar way in another sentence which 
has not been altered in the Oratio: “He, then, is Creator divinely as well 
as life-giving as life, and he 1s composed by both human and super- 
human properties into one thing, which is in between”.’’ In chapter 5, 
it has already been argued that Cyril does not have a tertium quid in 
mind, a being which is partly God and partly human. Both sets of 
properties remain intact, but they belong to one sEPARATE REALITY. 

The archbishop of Alexandria even uses the verb ‘to communicate’ 
or ‘to make common property’ (xowvomoteiv) for the process which later 
became known as the ‘communication of the properties (àvríóootg àv 
idtwudtov)’: “Antiquity, then, must be attributed (dvadereov) to him, 
also with the flesh, ... who customarily communicates (xotomoteiv) the 
goods of his own nature to his own body"?! Once again, it is the union 
which makes it possible to say that Jesus Christ not only is and will be, 
but also was (Hebr. 13:8). The property ‘was’, or his ‘antiquity’, is made 
a property of Christ's body, too. Not in the sense that his body was pre- 
existent ontologically, but because the body now forms one SEPARATE 
REALITY with him who was in the beginning. Figure 2 (section 5.3.3) 
depicts this, as long as it is remembered that the divine INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE is and remains the source of this property, even if it is now 
also attached to the body. 

And finally the passage in which the word ‘confluence’ has been 
replaced, and which now reads: “... all but gathering together the 
natures, and binding the power of the properties that are attached to 
each [nature] into union”.? It is interesting to see that to the gathering 
of the natures Cyril adds—already in On the Incarnation—the relativizing 
term ‘all but (udvov ovyt)’, as if he wants to make clear that the 
natures are not confused. But the phrase about the properties speaks 
of the union, and it fits with the understanding that the properties now 
lie round one SEPARATE REALITY. It is noteworthy also that Cyril has 
replaced the more general term ‘belonging (noenóvrov) by the more 
metaphysical term ‘attached (noooóvvov)'. 


99 On the Incarnation, 7096; Or. ad Th., 69°! ??. See chapter 5, n. 107. 

9! Or. ad Th., 7077". Literally the same in On the Incarnation, 711b. 

52 Or. ad Th., 7111: uóvov ovyi xai ovvayetoov tàs quotus xai ovvóéov eic Évoow vàv 
EXATEQA noooóvrov LöLWUATWV THY óovauw. C£. On the Incarnation, 712a; see chapter 5, 
n. 108. 
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The communication of idioms is directly linked with the attribution 
of sayings. T'he exchange of properties, as it finds expression in figure 2 
(section 5.3.3), may be regarded as the metaphysical process that under- 
lies the attribution of sayings. Because the property ‘antiquity’ is now 
also attached to the Word’s humanity, it may be said of Jesus Christ 
that he ‘was’—that is, that he was in the beginning. And because the 
property ‘has been crucified’ lies, not only round the body, but also 
round the Word, the Word himself may be said to have been crucified. 

That the natures are not mixed or confused, but that each remains 
the source of its own properties, is expressed by additions like ‘as God’, 
‘as man’, ‘divinely’, ‘in the flesh’, which we encountered in Contra 
Nestorium.” "These additions are also found in the Oratio, and already 
in On the Incarnation. We even find a general statement about the sayings 
in Scripture: 


He is preached also through the holy Scriptures one time as a complete 
man (wg öAog àv Avdownog), while his divinity is economically kept silent, 
another time, conversely, as God (wg ®eög), while his humanity is passed 
over in silence. But he is not wronged in any way, because of the coming 
together of both into unity.?* 


In a more concrete example Cyril writes: “For he is only-begotten as 
God, and first-born among us according to the economic union and 
among many brothers as man".? Or, Christ “is higher than humanity 
as God and Son by nature (wg q$os. Osóc xoi Yidc), but does not 
disdain to seem to have come in abasement because of that which is 
human”.’ And after the union has been pointed out he says elsewhere: 
“For otherwise he could not be Creator divinely (Sec), also when he 
is not conceived of as without flesh". 

In one of the examples we see that Cyril uses the word qoi in 
assigning a property to Christ as God: “as God and Son by nature”. 


3 See section 6.4.1. 

5: On the Incarnation, 698d; Or. ad Th., 60?9 ?9, 

55 On the Incarnation, 700a; Or. ad Th., 61?°*. 

56 Or ad Th., 60?9 ??, The verb ‘to seem’ does not imply any Docetic tendencies 
in Cyril—he refutes Docetism in this very work—, but it underlines the attribution 
of the properties to the INDIVIDUAL NATURE which is their source: although the divine 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE may seem to be in abasement, it rather is the human INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE. But because of the union, the Word himself may—and must—be said to be in 
abasement. The second part of this sentence is phrased differently in On the Incarnation, 
698c: Christ “is higher than humanity as God and Son by nature, but as man he 
lowered himself for a short time below what is God-befitting in glory". 

57 On the Incarnation, 708d; Or. ad Th., 6072". 
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This occurs more often: he is “life by nature as God”; compelling 
arguments force us “to worship the Word, born out of God the Father, 
as God by nature (oc Oeà và natà qvow), also when he has appeared 
in a form like ours";? and “Jesus Christ, who is out of David according 
to the flesh (xatà odexa; cf. Rom. 1:3), is Son of God by nature (xoxà 
qvo) and truly’. But the archbishop of Alexandria does not reserve 
the use of @votc for Christ's divinity, he also employs the term a few 
times when he speaks of his human properties. After asking whether 
Christ was a mere man, or whether Emmanuel should be deprived of 
being life by nature, Cyril goes on: 


Or shall we do something praiseworthy by attributing that which is petty 
among the sayings to the humanity and to the measure of the nature 
(pboews) like ours, and shall we observe his superworldly glory on the 
basis of the things in which he 1s God, realising that the same one 1s God 
and likewise man, or God made man?! 


Cyril calls it praiseworthy to attribute some of the sayings about Christ 
to his humanity (dvdewnötrng) or to “the measure of the nature like 
ours". Emmanuel’s human INDIVIDUAL NATURE is the source of the 
properties and actions which these sayings speak about. Cyril does not 
object assigning certain sayings to Christ's human nature, as long as it 
is clear that this human nature is not separated from the Word but that 
Christ 1s the one incarnate Word. 

‘Towards the end of the treatise we find another sentence in which 
the Alexandrian bishop writes about Christ's human nature: 


He who according to the law of the flesh and according to the nature 
like ours has died and who was raised, attached the glory of lordship to 
himself, then, not without the flesh, but rather in it and with it, showing 
dying as a human passion, and coming to life again as a divine work. 


58 On the Incarnation, 692d; Or. ad Th., 55?*: Go] xatà úo Ündexwv óc Osóc. 

59 Or. ad Th., 63°. In On the Incarnation, 701cd, “as God by nature" also occurs, but 
instead of “the Word, born out of God the Father” it reads “the Son”. 

60 On the Incarnation, 7136; Or. ad Th., 727°". 

9! Or ad Th., 59'7 °°: i) negiro&novteg eig thv Avdownörmta xol eis uévoov PÜoewg 
Tis xa’ uðs TO Ws Ev Aóyotc OUMEONGENES, 6o&oouév TL TOV &rowovuévov. In On the 
Incarnation, 697ab, ws is missing before èv Adyots. 

62 Or ad Th., 721%: obxotv od ðiya oagxdc, Ev adti 6$ närdov xoi uev abtfjc mv 
Tis “VELOTHTOS åàveðńoato SdEav 6 vóuo caoxóc xai Poet vij xa Huds vebveoc xoi 
&ynyeouévoc, àvÜgozuvov uèv TO TEÜVAVOL náðoc, Eveoynua dé Demov TO Avaßıovar 
öeınvüc. In On the Incarnation, 712e—713a, we find ovv aùt instead of £v avríj. 
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Christ died “according to the nature like ours". Dying is a human 
passion, which should not be attributed to the divine nature of the 
Word, in Cyril’s view. Rather, ‘the nature like ours’ is the source of this 
property. Although Cyril is cautious in using the term @votc for Christ's 
human nature—for anti-Arian reasons, as has been argued before—,? 
he does not altogether shun it. 


7-3. ORATIO AD DOMINAS"* 


It is likely that the three treatises that Cyril of Alexandria sent to 
the imperial court were taken to the capital by the same person, so 
that they arrived there at the same time. But in Oratio ad augustas the 
Alexandrian archbishop mentions “the book that has come from us 
to the holy virgins”,® by which he probably means the treatise to the 
younger sisters. This suggests that Cyril wrote his Oratio ad dominas 
before the treatise to the emperor's wife and elder sister. Therefore, 
the address to Arcadia and Marina will be discussed first. 


7.3.1. Summary of the Contents 


The work consists of three main parts: (1) an introduction in which the 
christological issues are mentioned; (2) a florilegium of patristic texts; 
(3) a great number of biblical verses with Cyril’s comments on them. 
The third part is by far the largest: of a total of 224 chapters, 203 
comment on Bible verses, nine contain quotations from theologians 
from the fourth and fifth centuries, and the remaining twelve cover 
the introduction and some connecting passages. The treatise ends 


63 See the end of section 3.4.4. 

6t The Greek title reads: KuoiAXov &moxózov "AAeEavóos(ag meoc@wvytixds taŭg 
evoeBeotataic Seomoivouc. In CPG 5219 it is called Oratio ad Arcadiam et Marinam de fide. 
The work is also referred to as De recta fide ad dominas. The critical text can be found in 
ACO 1.1.5, 62-118 (= V 150; referred to as Or. ad dom.). A Greek text is further given in 
Pusey VII, 154—262, and in PG 76, 1201-1336. 

No translation in one of the modern languages is available yet. An Ethiopic 
translation was produced as early as the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century. The first twenty chapters of this Ethiopic version have been translated into 
German and published in Weischer (1993). This text, however, deviates considerably 
from the original Greek. 

65 Or. ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 28! f. 
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somewhat abruptly with a comment on Luke 18:8, not with a doxology 
as do both other works sent to the imperial court. 

After having praised the princesses in the first chapter, Cyril intro- 
duces his ‘booklet (BıßAtöLov)’ (62?5 in the second chapter as teaching 
"that Emmanuel is God by nature and in truth, and that because of 
him the virgin that bore him is 9e01óxoc" (63°"). They who fear to say 
and think this have not grasped the deep ‘mystery of godliness’ (63°). 
In chapter 3 follows a short (otherwise unknown) creed, which issues 
into christological considerations, which continue up to and including 
chapter 8. We find here a summary of Cyril of Alexandria's views. 
The divine Word has emptied himself and has assumed flesh, mak- 
ing it his own, while remaining what he was, God. If the virgin Mary 
is not called teotdxos, this implies the confession of two Sons, one 
of which is ‘an ordinary man’. It is impious to sever the one Lord 
Jesus Christ into two Sons. Cyril also argues on the basis of soteriol- 
ogy: If Emmanuel were an ordinary man, how would his death help 
the human nature? 

In chapter 9, Cyril introduces his florilegium by stating that he wants 
to show that the title Beotdxog was customary to the holy Fathers, 
and that it is used to the present day. That, in fact, the title occurs 
in only three of the nine quotations indicates that Cyril was not so 
much concerned with the epithet as such as with its christological 
implications. In all nine of them it is expressed in one way or another 
that the one who is out of the Father has also been born out of the 
virgin Mary, and in some, it 1s explicitly asserted that Christ should 
not be divided. The first quotation 1s attributed by Cyril to Athanasius, 
as from a work About the Incarnation. It has long been established that 
the attribution to Athanasius is an ‘Apollinarian fraud'—an attempt 
by the followers of Apollinarius to get the theology of their teacher 
accepted by larger circles in the church—but that the work is in fact 
a letter from the bishop of Laodicea to the emperor Jovian (ca 332— 


364).°7 


66 The expression xoıvög &ávüoosoc appears quite regularly in Or. ad dom., also in the 
introductory chapters: 6397 *!, 6410, 6515, 

97 The quotation is found in Or ad dom., c. 10, 652—66!9. With some minor 
differences the text 1s given as from Apollinarius by Lietzmann in: Apollinarius (1904), 


2509—252!! and 253* ^, 
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Other quotations are from Atticus, archbishop of Constantinople 
(405-425),9 Antiochus, bishop of Ptolemais (T before 409),°° Amphilo- 
chius (ca 340—395), bishop of Iconium," Ammon, bishop of Adri- 
anople,’! and John [Chrysostom] (ca 347-407) archbishop of Con- 
stantinople.” Then follow three lines attributed by Cyril to Severian 
(T after 408), bishop of Gabala, but in fact taken from De incarnatione 
et contra Arianos, written by Marcellus of Ancyra (T ca 374).? The two 
remaining quotations are from bishop Vitalius (fl. ca 363-382), a disci- 
ple of Apollinarius,* and of Cyril’s uncle Theophilus, his predecessor 
as archbishop of Alexandria (385-412). 


6 Or ad dom., c. 11, 66°90, It consists of a short (66754) and a longer (667° ?0) 
quotation, linked by the phrase “then he adds again to this". Lebon, in: Atticus (1933), 
172, has found the longer quotation in a Syriac manuscript; he indeed attributes it 
to Atticus (pp. 172-174). In the Latin translation of the Syriac, the passage which 
corresponds to the quotation given by Cyril is found on p. 191? °°. Brière, in: Atticus 
(1933 / 34), publishes the same Syriac text with a French translation; the lines quoted by 
Cyril are found on p. 182. 

69 Or. ad dom., c. 12, 66?*, Martin, in: Antiochus (1941), has published a florilegium 
with parts of a Christmas sermon by Antiochus, but the brief quotation given by Cyril 
is not included in it. 

70 Or. ad dom., c. 13, 67? 9. Holl, in: Amphilochius (1904), 51, accepts the quotation as 
genuinely from Amphilochius. 

7! Or. ad dom., c. 14, 67° 5. Weischer (1993), 71, refers for this Ammon, bishop of 
Adrianople’ to Bardenhewer's comments on the abbot Ammonas, Anthony the Great’s 
successor as leader of the monks at Pispir. The Ammon Cyril quotes, however, was 
bishop of Adrianople in Thrace in the second half of the fourth century. The two 
quotations have not been found elsewhere. 

7? Or. ad dom., c. 15, 67!9?*, The quotation consists of two parts (67!°?! and 672? ?9, 
which are both found (with minor differences) in a sermon On the Birth of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ (CPG 4560; PG 56, 385-394; the quotations on pp. 385-386 and 389). Martin, in: 
John Chrysostom (1941), 39, argues that any doubt concerning the authorship of John 
Chrysostom has been removed. 

It is interesting to sce Cyril give a quotation from John Chrysostom, whose deposi- 
tion at the synod of the Oak in 403 he still upheld in about 415, as is shown by his letter 
to Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, ep. 76 (CPG 5376; PG 77, 352-360), in: Schwartz 
(1927), 25-28. An English translation of the letter in: McEnerney (1987b), 86-91. 

73 Or. ad dom., c. 16, 67?9?9, The quotation in De incarnatione et contra Arianos (CPG 
2806) is found in PG 26, 996A. While Cyril has &x tao0üévov Maoíac, the text in PG 26 
reads èx naodevov O£otóxov Mapiag (and Cyril's quotation ends with tovtéott Oeo, 
whereas PG 26 has vovréouv èx Oso). See for the ascription of the work to Marcellus 
of Ancyra: Tetz (1964). 

™ Or. ad dom., c. 17, 67°°-68!!. Lietzmann, in: Apollinarius (1904), 2739 °°, gives the 
same text and indeed attributes it to Vitalius. 

75 Or. ad dom., c. 18, 68'* ?7, The quotation is taken from Theophilus’s Festal Letter for 
the year 401, as is attested by its preserved Latin translation, made by Jerome (ep. 96 in: 
Epp. 71-120, CSEL, vol. 55, 161? 2°). See also Quasten (1960), 103. 
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Cyril gives these quotations without further commenting on them. 
Instead, in chapters 19 and 20, he gives a summary of how he and 
his opponents regard Christ. Without mentioning Nestorius by name 
anywhere in the whole treatise, he writes that ‘some’ maintain that the 
name ‘Christ’ is fitting to the Word by himself and separately, also to 
the one born out of the holy virgin, regarded as individually and by 
himself, and, thirdly, to both regarded as one, in that “the principle of 
connection, as they call it, binds them together into one zoóoozov".7* 
Over against this, Cyril states that the title ‘Christ’ indicates the Word 
of God after he has become man, with his flesh. The title is not fitting 
to the Word before he has become like us. And it is unholy to say or 
think that ‘Christ’ may refer to this one and that one separately, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ is one and not severed. 

The remainder of the treatise is dedicated to the biblical citations 
and Cyril’s christological comments to them. They have been subdi- 
vided into groups, each with a separate title, which gives an indication 
of the assertion which the Bible verses are meant to support. Within 
each group the citations are ordered by Bible book, the name of which 
is given as a subheading. Chapter 21 gives a number of such titles like 
a table of contents, but they do not exactly correspond to the titles as 
they appear later on in the treatise. It seems, then, that Schwartz is 
right when he writes that chapter 21 has probably been added later.” 
The chapters have been grouped in the following way: 


chapters titles Bible books’® 
22-132 That Christ is God by a union with God the Word, rising to his glory 
22—99 Romans 
40—55 1 Corinthians 
56-65 2 Corinthians 
66-70 Galatians 
71-73 Ephesians 
74 Philippians 
75-77 Colossians 
78-84 Hebrews 
85 1 Timothy 
86 Titus 


76 Or. ad dom., 691975. This is Cyril’s rendering of Nestorius’s view, which is quoted 
by Cyril in GN 367! ? (see section 6.2.2). 

77 Schwartz, Or. ad dom., 70, note to lines 19-29. 

78 Cyril often adds ‘from (&x)’ and ‘the epistle of” or ‘the Gospel according to’, and 
sometimes—but not always — first” or ‘second’ and/or ‘catholic’ to the appropriate 
letters. 


chapters 


97-94 
87-88 
89-91 
92 
93 
94 


95-111 
112-120 
121-132 


133-136 
1337134 
135 
136 


137 
137 
138-144 
138 
1397144 


145-7147 
145 
146 
147 


150 
151-161 


1517153 
154 
155 
156-157 
158 
159-161 
159-160 
161 


162-179 
162-166 
167 
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titles Buble books 


The Catholic Epistles 
James [with the addition: “that Christ is God"] 
1 Peter 
2 Peter 
1John [the title is missing in most manuscripts] 
Jude 
Matthew [with the addition: “that Christ is God"] 
John 
Luke 


That Christ is life and life-giving 
1 Corinthians 
2 Corinthians 
Hebrews 


That there is one Son and Lord Jesus Christ 
1John 


That the faith in Christ is as in God 
I Peter 
1 John 


That he is life 
Matthew 
John 
Luke’? 


That he is atonement through faith 
Romans 


That we have been redeemed and have the reconciliaton with God 
through his blood 
I Corinthians 


That we have been redeemed through the blood of Christ 
1 Peter 


That the death of Christ is salvation to the world 
[the title is repeated before cc. 159 and 161] 
Romans 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Hebrews 
Titus 
The Catholic Epistles 
1 Peter 
John 


That there is one Son of God and Lord Jesus Christ 
Romans 
1 Corinthians 


79 This is the only chapter (of cc. 22 through 224) in which Cyril does not actually 
give a biblical citation, but merely alludes to some passages. 
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chapters titles Bible books 
168-169 2 Corinthians 
170—171 Galatians 
172 Ephesians 
173 Philippians 
174 Colossians 
175-179 Hebrews 
180—193 That there is one Son and Lord 
180 Matthew [the title is missing] 
181-189 John? 
190—193 Luke 
194—215 That the faith in Christ is as in God 
194-201 Romans 
202 1 Corinthians 
203 2 Corinthians 
204-206 Galatians 
207—210 Ephesians?! 
211-212 Philippians 
213-214 ı Timothy 
215 Titus 
216-224 That the faith is in Christ 
216-223 John? 
224 Luke 


It appears that in more than half of these chapters Cyril’s explicit aim 
is to show that Christ is God. This aim also underlies the chapters 
under the headings “That Christ is life and life-giving", “That he is 
life”, “That the faith in Christ is as in God”, and *That the faith is 
in Christ”. Sometimes, he states it as a conclusion: “Therefore, Christ 
is God” (®eög oov Gea Xeuotds and similar phrases).? At other times 
he asks the rhetorical question: “Then, how is Christ not God?” (eita 
Tc oU O£óc 6 Xoiotóc; and similar phrases).?* Often, instead of the title 
‘Christ’ he uses a description which issues from the Bible verse, such 
as: “Then, how is he not God who with his own Spirit writes for us 


80 Most manuscripts add “From the (Gospel) according to John” as a title before 
c. 180, but Schwartz has not added it in ACO L.1.5, 108. 

9! In chapter 209, Cyril refers back to chapter 208 for a comment on the given 
biblical quotation. 

#2 In chapter 218, Cyril refers back to chapter 217 for a comment on the given 
biblical quotation. 

83 See, for example, Or. ad dom., 7379, 7419, 78°', 844, 92?°, 113!, 122??, 139 

9* See, for example, Or. ad dom., 71?, 7538, 777, 842°, ga!*f, 11975, 19614, 1389, 2023, 
21672, 
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the way of the knowledge of God?”.® The question of Christ's deity 
could also be raised in an anti-Arian context, so it 1s not unlikely that 
Cyril has used the results of earlier studies when he wrote this treatise. 
Yet it 1s clear from other arguments that it 1s the unity of Christ, over 
against a division into two Christs, that Cyril has in view. He repeats 
several times that by ‘Christ’ or ‘Jesus Christ he means the Word 
of God who has become man.* He is not an ordinary man (xowoóg 
&vOoonoc), who has been honoured with the title of sonship only (77°). 
The term ‘ordinary man’ returns frequently to express the view of 
Cyril’s opponents," as do—though less often—the phrases ‘simply a 
man (&v8oomnoc AnAög)’® and ‘a mere man (yılöz Avdownog)’.? Cyril 
stresses that Christ is both God and man.” 

The unity of Christ is, of course, more explicitly asserted in the 
chapters under the headings “That there is one Son of God and Lord 
Jesus Christ” and “That there is one Son and Lord”. We encounter 
the by now familiar terms and expressions. He is one Son and God 
and Lord, even though the Word has become flesh (g6'**). A true 
union (Évooic) of the Word with the flesh has taken place (104°). This 
is a union according to hypostasis («a0 tadotaoww), and not one in 
persons only (£v xooocoiz—a new expression) and according to will 
or a simple connection (ovvagesıav ó&nAijv), “as some say" (103°"). The 
Word has come together with that which is human according to an 
economic union, for there is one true Son out of both.” The same 
one (6 avtdc) is both God and man,” the same one sanctifies and is 
sanctified (107°). 

The Word has made the body, which is capable of suffering, his 
own (iótov nomodyuevoc; 1087). Ihe suffering body, then, is the Word's 
own.” The truly rich Word out of the Father has become poor, having 
appropriated (oixetwoduevoc) the petty things of the humanity (10495. 


85 Or. ad dom., 77? , in the chapter on 2 Cor. 3:2-3, to which Jer. 38:33 has been added. 

96 Thid., 73°! (“If I say ‘Christ’, I indicate the Word out of God made man”), 767°*, 
gott, 

87 See, for example, Or. ad dom., 717, 78’, 813, 8739^, 9972, 1087, 11573". 

88 See, for example, Or. ad dom., 79??, 96°, 105°, 11333. 

89 Or. ad dom., 875, 8899, 1007. 

90 Thid., 8028", 8229, 876, 10711: 21, 10928. 

9! Thid., 1061*: eig yàg && Gupotv Yiög dtc. The expression ‘one ... out of both’ 
also occurs in ibid., 1054, 1119: 95, rat, 

92 Thid., 1077!, 10979; cf. ibid., 115**. 

93 Ibid., 1034. C£. ibid., 103??*, 107!9* (he died in his own body, and not rather in that 
of someone else), 110°". 
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If there is a man separately (8ujonuévoc), and not rather the Word out 
of God who has assumed the flesh, then the Father has not given his 
own Son for us (1035; cf. Rom. 8:32). Separating the one into two is 
impious (103'°"). The view that Christ is a man by himself (löınög; 110”) 
or separately (xatà uóvasc; 111%) is not in line with Scripture. 

Under the headings with more soteriological terminology we find 
further argumentations. If Christ died as a mere (pós) man, we 
remain dead; but he died as God in the flesh, suffermg humanly in 
the flesh, in order that we would be raised together with him (100! 9). 
How could Christ's blood be given in exchange for the life of all, if 
he were an ordinary (xowóc) man (9977)? We had better think that he 
1s the Word who, having become flesh, suffered in the flesh, and that 
his suffering is sufficient for the redemption of everything (100?5). For 
our salvation, then, it is necessary that the incarnation took place.” 
Now that the Word has become flesh, he justifies us with his own (idiq) 
blood; we have been redeemed in that Christ has given his own body 
on our behalf?* he is God, who, with the death of his own flesh, puts 
away the death of the world (10175). 


7.3.2. Terminology 


In comparison with Contra Nestorium, Oratio ad dominas contains relatively 
little technical terminology. Even so, it is interesting to see what lan- 
guage Cyril of Alexandria does employ in the treatise. Especially his 
use of neö0Wnov is enlightening in that it occurs in new phrases. 


7.3.2.1. Ovoía 


The word ovoia itself occurs only three times in Oratio ad dominas. Twice 
we find it in a familiar phrase: the Word is said to have been born out 
of the substance of God the Father (635, and his own Son is “out of 
his substance" (103'?"). The third time it is part of a more complicated 
argumentation. In an exposition of John 17:21-23—“I have also given 
them the glory which you have given me, in order that they will be one 
(Ev), Just as we are one (£v) — Cyril writes: 


 Thid., 99°", 993", 100°, ror. 
95 Ibid., 99°". Cf. ibid., 99?9*, 10120". 
96 Ibid., 99?! *. Cf. ibid., 9979, 102°. 
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For the Word out of God is one (Ev) with his own Father by natural iden- 
tity (vij ... PLOT vavrónqu), even though each is conceived of according 
to his distinct hypostasis («a8 5zóoraow ... ðv). But how has he also 
come among us in an equal manner, I mean substantially (ovowdéc) 
and naturally (qvotxóc), while the nature of God is totally incompatible 
with creation, as in identity according to substance (Tavrörnti ... vij xat 
ovoiav)? How has he who is above creation come among us naturally 
(voc)? For he has become man, in order that, just as he is one (ëv) 
with the Father by the nature (poet) of the divinity, so he would also 
become one (£v) with us by a relation according to the humanity (oyéoet 
vij xata avdewnörnta), for in this way are we, too, perfected into one 
(év).97 


In reference to the divine nature, we find the synonymy of ovota and 
qot twice: Ti ... pvo vavrónqu is comparable to vavióvqu ... TH 
xat ovotav, and ovowédéc is juxtaposed to qvotxóc. Here, ovoia has 
the meaning of COMMON SUBSTANCE, as usual, and @vouc that of COMMON 
NATURE. In this passage Cyril uses q$oig and ovoia with respect to 
Christ's human nature only in the interrogative sentences, although in 
Contra Nestorium he has no problem affirming that the Word has also 
become consubstantial with us, while remaining consubstantial with 
the Father. Here, however, he employs the phrase ‘relation according 
to the humanity’. Cyril may well mean a ‘natural relation (oy£otc 
voy)’, which he applies to the relationship between Father and Son 
in the anti-Arian writings,” and which amounts to the same thing as 
consubstantiality. Because the Word has become consubstantial with 
us, we are perfected into one. In the chapter at hand, Cyril does not 
work out how this perfection takes place. 

The adverb oVowößg is found one more time in Oratio ad dominas 
(98%). That the Father has sealed the Son (John 6:27) indicates, accord- 
ing to Cyril, the accurate likeness between them: the characteristics of 
the Father's own nature are visible substantially in the Son. The word 
ovoimddac refers to the divine COMMON SUBSTANCE. ‘Consubstantial (óuo- 
ovot0c)' and ‘consubstantiality (óuoovotótnc) also indicate a COMMON 
SUBSTANCE, either that of the Trinity, or that of human beings. They are 
found four times in the quotation from bishop Vitalius (68:1), and three 
times elsewhere in the Oratio. 


97 Tbid., c. 118, g11*?!. 

99 CN IIL3, 65?*?7; cf. 664% 99" and IIL5, 727" ?9. See section 6.3.1. 
9 See section 2.5.4, esp. n. 235. 

100 Or ad dom., 63155, 767°, 8077. 
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7.3.2.2. 'Ynóotaotg 


The word txdotaots is found ten times in the treatise to the princesses, 
of which three times in a quotation of Hebr. 1:3 or a reference to this 
verse,! and once in a trinitarian context.! Four times we encounter 
the expression ‘union according to hypostasis (Évootg ray” onóora- 
otv); and once ‘united according to hypostasis (evadevrog ... «o 
ozóoraow; 110?). It is a union with (xoóc) the Word out of God; of the 
Word with (noög) the flesh; of the Word of God with the human things 
(noóc tà AvOQMmtwva). And it is placed over against a man like us, an 
ordinary man; a union in persons only, according to will, a simple con- 
nection. It affirms one Christ. In christological contexts we only find 
the phrase xa? tadotaot; the incarnate Word is not referred to as an 
ozóoraotc. Neither are ünöotaoıg and qvoic juxtaposed, as if they were 
synonyms. The expressions are used, but not elaborated on. There is 
no reason to believe that they have another meaning than the one in 
the Second Letter to Nestorius and Contra Nestorium: * a real union has taken 
place which has resulted in one sEPARATE REALITY. 

The corresponding verb t@eotdvat is absent from Oratio ad dominas, 
but there is one interesting occurrence of ünöotaoıg left, where it says 
of the one born out of the virgin: 


Therefore, let him be conceived of as the Word who has become flesh 
according to hypostasis (xa^ ümöotaoıv), that is, as having made the flesh 
which is through the Spirit out of the holy virgin, his own (92795). 


Here, too, the expression xa’ tadotaow emphasizes that the incarna- 
tion is real (not Docetic in any sense) and that it results in one SEPARATE 
REALITY, which is underlined by the phrase ‘having made the flesh his 
own (idiav zowoópevoc odoxa). 


7.3.2.3. IHgóooztov 


IIoóooxtov occurs fifteen times in the address to the emperor's younger 
sisters, of which four times in a biblical quotation, all taken from 
the Gospel according to Luke." Once we find the expression èx 


101. Thid., 6313, 10722 261, 

102 Ibid., 9115. See n. 97. 

103 Thid., 9119, 895, 1035, 10376. 

10* See sections 5.8.2.1 and 6.3.2. 

105 Or. ad dom., 9219, 92*!, 1119}, 112°. 
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nooownov Xeuiotot (93°), indicating that the prophet Isaiah utters 
words as if Christ speaks them. In most other cases, though not all, 
Cyril of Alexandria employs the term to describe the view of his 
opponents. They can be divided into two groups. One in which the 
word zoóoonov is used in the singular, and the other in which it is used 
in the plural. 

We first encounter it in the summary of the views of both Cyril 
himself and his opponents, which follows the quotations from the 
Fathers. When describing their—he means, Nestorius's—interpretation 
of the word ‘Christ’, he writes: 


But some maintain, I know not how, that the name of ‘Christ’ is fitting 
to the Word, born out of God, being and being conceived of as by 
himself and separately and outside of the flesh, and is likewise fitting 
to the one born out of the holy virgin, even though regarded as existing 
separately and individually, and is, thirdly, fitting to both as to one, when 
the principle of connection (tod tig ovvageiag Aöyov), as they say, binds 
them into one medowzov.!° 


Cyril is aware that Nestorius affirms that Christ is one ng60wnov, since 
the archbishop of Constantinople has used this language in his response 
to Cyril’s Second Letter to .Nestorius." And although Cyril. himself also 
confesses the incarnate Word to be one aedommov (see section 6.3.3), 
he interprets Nestorius’s statement as having another content. While 
for Cyril the one neöownov is the result of a hypostatic union and 
is, therefore, one SEPARATE REALITY, he sees in Nestorius's zoóooxtov 
the result of an external connection of two individual beings, a man 
by himself and the Word of God by himself, which in Cyril’s own 
vocabulary amounts to two zoóoosa. 

Several lines further down, the Alexandrian archbishop writes that 
‘they’ present an ordinary man who is honoured with a ovvágsia 
zx900070v with the Word out of God (69?* ??. [t seems that here, too, 
zxoóconov does not have the meaning of PERSON that it normally has 
in Cyril’s own language, but that it is the one neöownov which issues 
from the connection of two individual beings. Elsewhere, he writes that 
some think “that Christ is an ordinary man, who has a connection 


106 Thid., 6918-23, 

107 Ep. 5, ACO Lr.1, 30?* (= Nestorius (1905), 176? 9), and in a sentence in which 
Nestorius approves of Cyril's speaking of one ngöownov, 30/5 ?? (= Nestorius (1905), 
176!» 17). See also Nestorius (1905), 196? 17, 196?! ?5 (Latin), 2245 5, 280% !! (Syriac), 
3317" (Syriac). 
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with the Word out of God only by a union according to zxoóoozov^.!9? 
This expression—which he attributes to his opponents: “for they speak 
in this way"—was probably interpreted by Cyril along the same lines: 
an external connection resulting in one noöownov, which is not one 
PERSON, but two PERSONS who have an intimate relation with each other. 

Then there are those instances in which we find the word neö0@nov 
in the plural, when the understanding of Cyril's opponents is expressed. 
Once he says that “the measure of his humanity is honoured only 
with a mere union of zoooozov".!? And somewhat further down we 
encounter the same expression: what revelation is necessary to know 
the mystery of Christ “if he is a man by himself and completely 
separated from the Word of God, honoured with a mere union of 
zx90007:0v?"!!? This looks more like the terminology we encountered in 
Contra Nestorium: not the result of the connection is called a neöownov, 
but the two elements that come together are indicated as two nE600n0. 
Here, Cyril will have taken the term in its usual meaning: a PERSON, in 
this case an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. This is further affirmed by the fact 
that now—other than uövog in the two instances discussed in section 
6.3.3 -ypırög follows the case and the gender of ‘union’ (Af £vooeyj, 
not that of ‘persons’ (nooocmov). It is a ‘mere union of persons’, not a 
‘union of mere persons’, which would make more sense if ne60wnov 
had the meaning of 'external form', which Liébaert suggests (see 
section 6.3.3). 

In the other three places where agdowxov occurs in the plural, we 
find the phrase èv mooommots. Cyril suggests that he has found this 
phrase in the wriüngs of his opponents: 


'The union of the Word with the flesh, then, is rather natural and true, 
and it is not, as some say out of unlearnedness, accomplished in the 
persons only, or according to a mere word of praise and [according to] 
will, or according to a connection simply!!! 


In the extant works of Nestorius from the early 430s he does not speak 
of two zoóooza with respect to Christ; this language is only found 
in the Liber Herachdis, which he wrote when he was in exile.!? It is 


109. Or. ad dom., 78° 9: &vooeı uóvr vf] xatà xoóooszov Ti ovvágerav Éyov. 

109 Ibid., 11472: uóvov xoi yñ ttooocztov Evwoet. 

110 Thid., 11570755: apu f] tooocxov &vooest. 

111 Ibid., 9812-1: oc èv uóvotc TEMEAXTAL z00007t01c. 

112 Neither the index in Nestorius (1905), nor a search for the string nooown in the 
works of Nestorius in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae yields any results with modowsov 
in the plural. See also Loofs (1914), 74-86, and Abramowski (1963), 217-224. 
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unclear, then, where Cyril found this phrase. But it seems obvious that 
he interpreted it within the framework of his own metaphysics, as the 
coming together into a union of two PERSONS, which can only result 
in an external relation, not in one sEPARATE REALITY. A number of 
chapters later we find a similar sentence: 


We say, then, that the union according to hypostasis of the Word with 
the flesh 1s necessary, and not just that in persons and according to will 
or simple connection, as some say.!? 


And a little further again: “If, as some think, Christ is conceived of 
as a God-bearing man, and as having only a union in persons with 
the Word out of God, ...".'* Here, too, neöownov has the meaning 
of PERSON, ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. In two of the last three cases uóvoc 
agrees with évwotc as for its number and gender, once again confirming 
that it is not ‘a union of persons only’ that Cyril envisages, but ‘only 
a union of persons’. It is not the content of the word neöownov that 
falls short, but the strength of the union, which is not ‘according to 
hypostasis’. 

There are two more places where no60wnov occurs. In his comment 
on Rom. 10:6—11, Cyril uses it, as in Contra Nestorium, to refer to the 
incarnate Word in a sentence which gives his own view: “If the whole 
definition of the faith and the power of the confession 1s placed round 
the nedowsnov of Christ, ..." (113779. In the immediate context, Cyril 
speaks of Christ's death and resurrection and declares his deity In 
other words, both the human and the divine characteristics apply to 
the medownov of Christ. Here, xoóooxov has its usual meaning of 
PERSON, first of all GRAMMATICAL PERSON, but the unity of Christ as one 
ONTOLOGICAL PERSON is implied, in line with Cyril's language in Contra 
Nestorium. 

The last instance reads: “If he is conceived of as a man separately, 
honoured only with the title of Christ, and having [his] neöownov 
stripped of Son, how could his body be life-giving?”! It seems that 
Cyril wants to say that the person of such a Christ is a man separately, 
without also being Son of God by nature. He is ‘stripped of (yuuvov)’ 
being Son of God. IIoóooxov still has the sense of PERSON, but now 


113 Or ad dom., 1037 9: «ai ovyi di) wovyv tiv Ev zoooóxotc xai xatà éno itor 
OVVEPELAV Gu jv. 

IM Thid., 103°? 3*: «ai wovyv yov tiv èv ttoooc tots Évoow og TOV èx Oeot Aóyov. 

115. Ibid., 9519 1?: xai yuuvov Yiod medomnov Éyov. 
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an ordinary human PERSON is meant, not the PERsON of the incarnate 
Word, who is God and man at the same time. 

It may still be added that the word neoowneiov is used once: “They 
mould a pious mask (neoowneiov) with their own argumentations" 
(6475, in other words: ‘They make a pious face. 


7.3.2.4. doc 


Just as in the other writings of Cyril of Alexandria that we have 
examined, also in Oratio ad dominas the word qot is found much more 
often than ovoia, ündoraoıs and zoóoozxov—more than a hundred 
times in total. In about two thirds of this total it is part of the phrase ‘by 
nature’: xatà qvovw, (vij) ploeı, and a few times thv q$ow. Many times 
Cyril speaks about the Father or about Christ as God by nature.!'® The 
Word or Christ is also called Son by nature,!!’ or (born) out of the 
Father by nature.!? He is Lord, Creator (76%), life, immutable?! by 
nature. He is above the whole world by nature (1015, he is superior 
to all things by nature (107?^), and he has freedom by nature (897). 
That which is holy by nature is not sanctified, because it does not need 
sanctification (107*^). And there is nothing great or difficult in saying 
about a man that he is man by nature (82°). In all these cases the word 
qois refers to a COMMON NATURE—the divine nature which is common 
to Father, Son and holy Spirit, or the human nature which is common 
to all individual men—to which the natural properties are attached, 
and which is transferred from one generation to the other, also from 
the Father to the Son. 

Then there are a number of instances in which Cyril speaks of the 
divine nature, the nature of the divinity, the nature above all things, and 
similar expressions. Sometimes they are more or less interchangeable 
with 'God'.? At other times they are used to declare the unity of 
God or the deity of the Spirit, in which cases qois refers to the 


116 For example, tbid., 63°, 7519*, 82795, 93°, 10627, 1143, 

117 Thid., 659, 739, 79°" (denied by some), 80°, 81*, 9227", 103?9f.. 

118. Thid., 6310, 76238, ga6f. 933£, 9710, 10727, 11128, 

119. Jbid., 69168, 7636, 10337, 10524, 107155, 11031, r12} 4, 

120 Thid., 9539. 9668, 9829.31, 11017. 

121 Ibid., 637"; cf. 893%, 

122 Ibid., 802": “Does, then, one who is conceived of as a man like us and nothing 
else sit on the throne together with the nature above all things?” See also ibid., 942°", 
108241, 
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divine COMMON NATURE.'? Once it is linked with existence: “his divine 
nature did not receive its beginning of being when he is said to have 
been born according to the flesh" (6935. If we look at this sentence 
in isolation, úo could mean SEPARATE REALITY here—the meaning 
that Lebon attaches to qvoic in christological contexts—, but it could 
equally refer to the Word's INDIVIDUAL NATURE. In a number of cases, 
however, there is an implicit reference to the divine essence or to the 
natural properties, in that certain properties are said to be fitting, or 
not fitting, to the divine nature,"* or the divine nature is compared to 
creation.!? [n these last cases qvotc may be regarded as referring to the 
divine COMMON NATURE. 

There is one instance in which it must mean the divine INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE of the Word: *the nature which gives life to all things (for he 
appeared as life out of the life of the Father) ... took hold of Abraham's 
seed”.!2° [t was not the whole Trinity who became man, but the Son 
only, and, therefore, ‘the nature which gives life to all things’ must refer 
to the INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Son. The questions raised earlier (see 
section 5.3.2.3) about the relationship between this INDIVIDUAL NATURE 
and the divine COMMON NATURE apply here as well. 

Five times Cyril speaks explicitly about ‘the nature of the Word’ or 
the Word’s ‘own nature’. Each time it is in connection with a property, 
which is regarded as fitting or not fitting to the Word’s nature.!? 
Therefore, this qvotc of the Logos is not a SEPARATE REALITY, without 
any reference to essence or natural properties—as Lebon argues—but 
it 1s either the divine COMMON NATURE or the Word's divine INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE. 

It is remarkable that, seemg the explicit dyophysite language in 
the previous christological works, Cyril seems much more reluctant in 
Oratio ad dominas. We have already seen (in section 7.3.2.1) that he uses 
the adjective qvov«ógc only in the interrogative sentences, when he asks 
how the Word has come among us naturally. When he comments on 
Mt. 1:21 (“for he will save his people from their sins"), he states that in 
this verse two things are mentioned “which are God-befitting and not 


123 Tbid., 63'*", 76577, g1! (see n. 97). 

124 Thid., 77180, 89280. 8636-971. g5?4£. 10971, 19913f. 
125 Thid., g1!’; see n. 97. 

H6 Thid., 63)7 24, 

127 Jbid., 9616%, 10416, 10628£, 1081, 1991. 
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fitting to the human nature”:! that they are his people, and that he 
saves them from their sins. And with respect to “the fragrance of the 
knowledge of Christ” (2 Cor. 2:14) he writes: “For one will not ascertain 
the aroma of the divine nature in the human nature".'? In both these 
cases ‘the human nature’ may be taken as the human COMMON NATURE, 
not necessarily as Christ's human INDIVIDUAL NATURE. Since Cyril does 
not speak of natures in the plural with regard to Christ, the question of 
‘in contemplation only’ is irrelevant to Oratio ad dominas. 

Why would Cyril suddenly be so reluctant to speak of a human 
nature with respect to the incarnate Word, while in Oratio ad Theodosium, 
which was probably sent to Constantinople at the same time as the 
treatise to the princesses, he has retained the dyophysite language 
that was present in On the Incarnation? We can only guess, but it may 
have to do with the quotation from Apollinarius, which Cyril thought 
to be from Athanasius, whom he regarded as a high authority. He 
introduces the quotations by stating that he wants to show that the 
Fathers used the title Steotoxog habitually. And the quotation from 
pseudo-Athanasius indeed contains the epithet deotöxog, (65°'") while 
it emphasizes that the one born out of Mary is the same one as the 
Son of God, and it declares anathema someone who speaks of the one 
out of Mary as another besides the Son of God, as if there are two 
Sons. But the quotation also contains the uia pbots formula—in what 
is usually regarded as its standard form— while it denies that the Son is 
two natures: 


For we confess, he says, that he 1s Son of God and God according to the 
Spirit, Son of Man according to the flesh, not that the one Son is two 
natures, one to be worshipped and one not to be worshipped, but one 
nature of the Word of God, incarnate and worshipped with his flesh with 
one worship, not two Sons.!?" 


The tension with the language in Oratio ad 1 heosodium is obvious, where 
Cyril freely speaks of ‘the natures’ with respect to Christ, and where 
he writes that “to himself it applies in truth to be and to be called 


128 Thid, 861%: Avo xatà Tavıd timoL tà Seomeent) xol oOx Avdowrneia meémovta 
qvos. 

129 Thid., 77195: ob yao Ev ye th &vOoonzov qos Ti tis Veias Mboews eðwðiav 
Avanıdoı tus Av. 

130 Thid., 652» ?9: ob dbo pVoeız TOV Eva. Yióv, utav TEOORUVNTNV xoi utav AMEOOKUVNTOV, 
GAG uiav pbow tot Oso0 Aóyov osoagxouévnv xoi TEOCOXVVOULLEVIV UET ijs oaoxoc 
AVTOD u zx oooxvvrjoeu OVÖE SLO Yiovc. 
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both God and man out of the worshipping humanity and the wor- 
shipped divinity”.'*! 

It may be, then, that the text thought to be from the authoritative 
Athanasius has made Cyril more cautious with dyophysite terminology. 
Even so, Cyril merely quotes the text, and not because it contains the 
uta pvots formula, but because it calls Mary teotoxog and ascribes the 
birth out of Mary to the Son of God. And he does not comment on the 
formula in any way. 

In Cyril’s own language we do not find the pia qot formula in any 
form. He does speak of ‘a natural union’, ‘a union according to nature’, 
and ‘united according to nature’ four times.'* In none of these cases 
does he elaborate on this expression, but it is clear from the context 
that he intends a union which results in one SEPARATE REALITY. It may 
reasonably be assumed that the Alexandrian archbishop uses the phrase 
in the same way as in his previous writings: it regards the incarnation 
as the coming together of two elements that belong to the Aristotelian 
category of substance into one SEPARATE REALITY, Just as body and soul 
together form one individual human being.'? If this is the case, ‘natural 
union’ and similar expressions fit well within a dyophysite framework: 
two INDIVIDUAL NATURES are united into one SEPARATE REALITY. 


A few places where úo or one of its cognates is used in a non- 
christological context are still worth mentioning. The adjective qvotxóc 
and its corresponding adverb voids are applied with regard to the 
hypostases of the Trinity to indicate their natural unity.?* We find ‘the 
human nature’ once in a soteriological passage, where it indicates, as 
in other works, either the whole human race, or the human COMMON 
NATURE, or both.!? And the phrase ‘own nature’ is once employed with 
respect to human flesh.!°° 


131 Or ad Th., 63157: & fg toooxvvotons AVHOWAÖTNTOG xai &x tfj s xtoooxvvovuévnc 
deörntoc. 

13? Or. ad dom., 65!!: “the Word out of God the Father united according to nature 
(natà «póow. Evadevta) to the flesh”; 6832": “the Word out of God has been united 
according to nature (Nvoodoı 6$ xatà úo) to the flesh”; 692°": “for there is no word 
of the true union according to nature (Evwoewg yào ts xatà qvo xai AAndoüc) with 
them"; 987: “the union of the Word with the flesh, then, is natural and true (pvowxn 
UdALOV xoi GAndys N Evwotc)”. 

153 See sections 5.4.2.2 and 6.3.4. 

134 Or. ad dom., 631, 63?!. See also n. 97. 

135 Thid., 6410: “Gf Emmanuel were an ordinary man, how could the death of a man 
help the human nature (rijv avdeamov pow)?” 

156 Thid., 95’: “Human flesh could not be life-giving, as far as its own nature is 
concerned (oov xev eic iðiav pow)”. 
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7.3.2.5. Tôog 


The use of iölos shows a familiar picture: on the one hand, it is 
employed to indicate a relation by nature, on the other hand, it may 
denote what is proper to an individual. Especially, the natural relation 
between the Spirit and the Son is expressed by tétoc: the Spirit is the 
Son’s ‘own’, which is often part of an argumentation to show that 
Christ is God.'” But also, the Son is the Father's ‘own’,'** as is the 
Word (108%), while the Father is the Son’s ‘own’.!*° Further, we find the 
expressions ‘own nature’! and ‘own divinity’ (1089, and what belongs 
to Father, Son and holy Spirit as to the one Trinity is the divine nature’s 
‘own’ or the divinity's ‘own’, but it may also be called the Word's or 
Christ's ‘own’.!*? 

Conversely, his flesh,' his body,!* his blood, '® his temple (1001), his 
death (1025, his resurrection (85°) are the Word’s or Christ's ‘own’ in 
the sense that they are his as an individual being, and not someone 
else's. He has made the flesh! or the body (108%) his own (idtav / 
iStov nomoduevog). He is said to appropriate (oixevotb£otau the birth of 
his own flesh (63?9, or to have appropriated the petty things of the 
humanity (104°). That these human things are the Word's own is an 
expression of the unity of the Word with his flesh, but in Oratio ad 
dominas it is stated rather than argued, as it is in Contra Nestorium. 

Separate existence is expressed by various terms related to iówoc: 
1810,17” xav iótav, and ids, but also by expressions like ava 


137 Thid., 6938, 7241, 747, 7739.31. B52 126, 11934, 36, 

138 [hid.. 1083, 118!0, and several times in c. 163 (1031917, where Rom. 8:32 (“who 
did not spare his own Son") is cited and commented on. 

139 Thid., 631? (“his own Begetter”), 8138, 11125. 28, 29, 

10 [hid.. 95’ (human flesh), 96!9 (the Word). See also ibid., 104!° (“the antiquity of his 
own [oixeiac] nature"). 

141 Thid., 955, 95%. 

142 Thid., 7414, 9415. 

143 Thid., 63°*, 72?', 98%, 101%, 1028, 107!° (explicitly, “as having died in his own flesh, 
and not rather in that of someone else”). 

144 Thid., 6333, 9699, 992136, 1025, 109 22, 1108", 11136, 

145 Ibid., 78°”, 787, 98°, 10119?! (Hebr. 13:12 and comment), 107°. 

146 Thid., 6323, 9229. 

147 Thid., 69°! (the Word by himself), go?! 32 (the Father by himself, without the Son, 
and the Son by himself, without the Father). 

148 Thid., 86! (the one out of a woman by himself). 

149 [hid., 69? (the Word), 72° (a man), 115? (a man). 
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u£ooc,?? nad” &avvó(v),?! and xarà uóvac.? Often, two of these terms 
appear together. ’Iöırög is also employed to denote that the Word is 
the only and proper Son of the Father—a natural relation—,'* and 
that the flesh has become the Word's own—as belonging to a specific 
individual.'*! The adjective ióv«óc is used to indicate the distinctiveness 
of the divine hypostases (91/??. And finally, iótoua appears once in the 
sense of ‘property’.!°° 


7.3.2.6. Other Terms 


The noun £vooiz and the verb évototot occur a number of times in 
Oratio ad dominas, mostly to describe a christological view which Cyril 
supports. Four times, however, it 1s found in a rendering of his oppo- 
nents’ views. In these cases a qualifying phrase is added, like ‘a union 
in persons only. The noun ovváqzia occurs five times, each time 
to indicate an understanding which is rejected by Cyril.’ The cor- 
responding verb ovvänteıv is employed once for our relationship with 
God the Father.^? This confirms that Cyril tends to use ovvaqeta for 
an external relationship. The terms ‘rank (&&ta)’, “dignity (a&iopa)’ and 
‘sovereign power (atSevtia)’, which recur frequently in Contra Nestorium 
in the rendering of Nestorius’s views, also several times in quotations, 
are not employed in this way in the treatise to the princesses. Instead, 
Cyril speaks of ‘a union in persons’, of other expressions containing the 
word zoóoo:ov, and of a union ‘according to mere honour’ or ‘accord- 
ing to will. The term oyéotg is found once, but not for an external 
relation between the Word and his flesh, as it is in Contra JVestorium. 9? 


130. Thid., 707", 7239, 90%, gsl0t. 

151 Thid., 6921.32, 8536, 58. 

152 Ibid., 6919. ?!, 11128. 

153 Thid., 697: uóvoc xai Sima Yióc. 

154 Thid., 91*0*: “Because his flesh has not become foreign (&XX0roto) to the Word, but 
properly (i6txéc) his". 

155 Ibid., 108!: “he possesses the ability to sanctify as a property of his own nature”. 

156 Ibid., 787 (see n. 108); 103%" (see n. 114); 114? (see n. 109); 115°" (see n. 110). 

157 Thid., 69?? (see n. 106), 69?? (“a connection of xoóoozov"); 787 (see n. 108), 98!* 
(see n. 111); 103? (see n. 113). 

158. Tbid., 11228 (“for we have been connected with God the Father"). 

159 Thid., 9817-1* (Évootg ... natà wid eógnutav xai 96ow), 103°" (Évoow ... xarà 
Démo). 

160 See n. 97. 
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Besides the various terms for ‘by himself’ and ‘separately’, which 
we looked at in the previous section, Cyril also uses a wide variety of 
verbs which mean ‘to separate’ or ‘to divide’ for the christology of his 
opponents. ^! 

The verb ‘to transelement (uetaototyetotv) seemed to adopt an 
almost technical status in Contra Nestorium, indicating the replacement 
of certain human properties by divine properties when a human being 
partakes of the divine nature (see section 6.4.3). T'his verb is absent 
in Oratio ad dominas, as 1s the notion of becoming partakers of the 
divine nature as well as the terminology of deification.'? But in an 
exposition of various verses from 1 Cor. 15, Cyril writes: “Ihe Only- 
Begotten has become like us and he changes (uedtotévtoc) what is 
mortal into immortality, and he transforms (uevaoxevátovroc) in himself 
first what is corruptible into incorruption". The same verb pedtotévat 
is used to affirm here the change from mortality to immortality, and 
in Contra Nestorium to deny a change of a creature into the nature 
of the divinity.'® This shows that for Cyril, deification means that 
some human properties (like mortality and corruption) are changed 
into divine ones (immortality and incorruption), but that otherwise the 
human nature remains what it is. It may also be noted that, here too, 
the change is said to take place ‘in [Christ] himself first’. 


7.3.3. Christology 


Despite the fact that there is hardly any dyophysite language in Oratio ad 
dominas, figure 2 in section 5.3.3 is still an adequate picture for the chris- 
tology in this treatise. Cyril’s emphasis that the incarnation involves a 
union according to hypostasis of the Word with the flesh implies that 
Christ is regarded as a sEPARATE REALITY which 1s formed out of two 
elements that belong to the Aristotelian category of substance. These 
elements may, therefore, be called INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCES Or INDIVID- 
UAL NATURES. Cyril himself does not use the word ovoía for them, but 
neither does he do this in earlier christological writings. And the word 


161 Or. ad dom., 64"? (véuvew), 642° (xéuvovow), 64% (ànoðuotávtes), 70? (ueuéovorau), 
74” (ueuéotocaug), 77!? (xéuvew), 883 (Stogifeww), 97° (Crary), 98! (üxo8tupobvrec), 103!° 
(&rousotGew), 10317 (ömenuevog), 1117 (&ooíCovrec), 115% (xeyworouévos). The verbs 
occurring in the quotations from the l'athers are not included. 

162 Twice Cyril speaks of “partakers of the [holy] Spirit (uévoxot tot [&ytov] IIvevua- 
toc)”: Or ad dom., 91, 100?!. 

163 C IL, 6017. 
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qvoic is only applied for the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Word, not 
for the human INDIVIDUAL NATURE: “the nature which gives life to all 
things ... took hold of Abraham's seed”.' 

In the attribution of sayings, a number of times we come across 
expressions containing the word qoi. Mostly it refers to the divine 
element, but sometimes to the human element. So Cyril writes: “Since 
he is immutable by nature as God, having remained what he always 
was and is and will be, he is also called Son of Man" (63°°®). But also, 
with respect to the aroma of Christ (2 Cor. 2:14-15): “For one will not 
ascertain the fragrance of the divine nature in the human nature".!? 
And: “He attributes at the same time two God-befitting things, which 
are not befiting the human nature”: the people are called his own, 
and he saves them from their sins. Also: “The flesh of man, as far 
as its own nature is concerned, is not life-giving” (95?. And: “He, 
then, sanctifies as God, possessing the ability to sanctify as a property 
of his own nature, but he is sanctified with us according to what is 
human”! 

While one cannot say that the word vows in these instances has the 
meaning of INDIVIDUAL NATURE, it does show that after the incarna- 
tion certain properties of Christ are attributed to the divine (common) 
nature, and others to the human (common) nature. That is, the ele- 
ments have not been mixed to form a tertium quid, but each element 
remains the source of particular properties. And yet, as Cyril does not 
get tired of repeating, there is one Christ, one SEPARATE REALITY. ‘The 
two sets of properties are both attached to this one reality. We also find 
a clear expression of the communication of idioms in Oratio ad domi- 
nas, in Cyril’s comment to John 3:12-13 (“And no one has ascended into 
heaven except the one who descended out of heaven, the Son of Man”): 


In this way the properties (tia) of the flesh have become those of the 
Word, and the properties (i611) of the Word [have become] those of the 
flesh, sin only excepted (110!°*). 


‘In this way’ refers back to the previous sentence in which Cyril argues 
that the body was the Word’s own (iétov), who had come down out of 
heaven and who had also become Son of Man. 


164 Or ad dom., 63'9. See n. 126. 

165 Thid., 7718". See n. 129. 

166 Thid., 86!°F. See n. 128. 

167 Thid., 107?9—108?. See also 82795, 8334, 8636-871, 9616", 10278, togh, ro415-17, 
10628", 199/46, 
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Just as in Contra Nestorium, the attribution of sayings is often indicated 
by terms and expressions which do not contain the word gvots. We 
encounter ‘as God (óc Oeóc)' and ‘as man (óc Advdownog)’,'® “divinely 
(deiröcg)’ and ‘humanly (àv8oontvoc),"? ‘in the flesh (cauti), ? “accord- 
ing to the flesh (xata [thv] o&oxo)',"! “economically (oixovotuxóc),'? 
and ‘according to / because of / regarding that which is human (xaxà 
/ da / negi tò Avdonnıvov)’.7? Cyril thus clearly distinguishes between 
the divine and the human properties and actions. And although these 
expressions by themselves do not show that they issue from different 
sources, the assertions containing the word gvotc make it clear that this 
is what the Alexandrian archbishop intends. Figure 2 in section 5.3.3, 
then, is an adequate picture of Cyril’s metaphysical understanding of 
the person of Christ as it is described in Oratio ad dominas. 


7.4. ORATIO AD AUGUSTAS" 


7.4.1. Summary of the Contents 


This treatise to the emperor T'heodosius’s wife Eudocia and to his elder 
sister Pulcheria shows some resemblances with that to the younger 
princesses. The larger part of both works consists of biblical citations 
and Cyril’s christological comments on them. The number of citations 
is considerably less in Oratio ad augustas, but the comments are longer, 
and it does not contain quotations from the Fathers. Its total size is 
about two thirds of Oratio ad dominas. In this work, too, there is no direct 
reference to Nestorius. 


168 For example, ibid., 76%, 8227", 8717, 9479, 107?! , 110°, 118%. CH. ibid., 871 f. 

169 For example, ibid., 64°, 769, 90??, 1009, 11096, 

170 Ibid., 8017, 100°?£, 1027, 10279, 104°. 

171 For example, ibid., 6330, 8290€, 8632, 9915, 10910, 

7? For example, ibid., 79', 97! ^, 103). 

173. Thid., 6936, 70*, 9426", 107!9, 108!£, 10856, 

174 The Greek title states that it is “from our holy Father among the saints Cyril, 
archbishop of Alexandria, toeooqwvytixdc tais evoefeoróroug Paoctdiow negi fs òis 
niotewg”. In CPG 5220 it is called Oratio ad Pulcheriam et Eudociam augustas de fide. ‘The 
work is also referred to as De recta fide ad augustas. 'The critical text can be found in 
ACO Lr.5, 26-61 (= V 149; referred to as Or. ad aug.). A Greek text is further given in 
Pusey VII, 263-333, and in PG 76, 1336-1420. No translation in one of the modern 
languages is available yet. 
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In the first chapter, Cyril of Alexandria gives a biblical motivation for 
his writings to the empresses. In the second, he introduces his treatise 
and states that he does not endure those who sever the one Christ into 
two Sons. Instead, he teaches that the one born out of the substance 
of the Father before the ages 1s not another besides the one born out 
of a woman in the last times, but that he is one and the same both 
before the union with the flesh and after it. The Son who is out of the 
Father by nature has assumed a body with soul and mind and was born 
fleshly through the holy $2o1óxocg Mary,!”® not changed into flesh, but 
it—the flesh—was added, while he remained God. His mentioning of 
Christ's soul and mind foreshadows more attention for the Apollinarian 
heresy in this Oratio. This is the only time that the title 9£01óxoc occurs 
in this work, which once more suggests that christology, not this title as 
such, was Cyril’s real interest. If his main motive for the christological 
controversy were a power struggle between the sees of Alexandria and 
Constantinople—as has been suggested —he would have played the 
trump of the epithet 9eoróxoc, especially in a treatise to the emperor’s 
elder sister Pulcheria. 

Having thus given a summary of the issues at hand, Cyril elaborates 
somewhat on them in chapter 3, in which he also cites Phil. 2:6-8. In 
chapter 4, he writes that in “the book that has come from us to the holy 
virgins” (285; this refers to Oratio ad dominas) he has dealt with things 


175 This is one of a few places in Oratio ad augustas (27!?) where Cyril writes that Christ 
was born ‘through (ôté) rather than ‘out of (èx) Mary or the virgin. He never uses 
‘through (ötd)’ with ‘a woman’, but always writes ‘out of (£x) a woman’. Cf. section 
7.2.1, point 4. 

176 One of the most blatant statements can be found in Schwartz (1928). Schwartz 
starts his essay with the assertion: “Das Motiv, das Cyrill dazu trieb, den Streit mit 
Nestorius zu beginnen, war nicht der dogmatische Gegensatz; Nestorius trug in seinen 
Predigten keine Neuerungen vor, ... Wie der Oheim Theophilos sich an Johannes 
*Goldmund' dafür rachte, dass ..., so begann der Neffe Cyrill den Krieg mit dem 
konstantinopler Kollegen, als er merkte, dass dieser ebenso wie Johannes sein Amt 
selbständig zu führen gedachte” (p. 3). See also chapter 5, n. 7. 

Von Campenhausen (1955), is somewhat more positive about Cyril: “Es wäre 
indessen nicht richtig, Kyrill nur als Kirchenpolitiker und geistlichen Regenten zu 
verstehen. Viel mehr als sein Oheim wollte er auch Theologe sein und die wahre 
Glaubenstradition nicht nur hierarchisch repräsentieren, sondern auch lehrend ver- 
treten und verkörpern” (p. 154). But he, too, ascribes to Cyril a church-political, 
tactical motive to get involved in the christological controversy: “Nach einer schon 
von Athanasios erfolgreich angewandten Taktik, erschien es vielmehr das Beste, den 
rechtlichen Streit sofort auf das Gebiet des Glaubens hinüberzuspielen” (p. 157). 
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that are easy to understand, while in the present work he discusses more 
difficult matters. His aim is to give a brief interpretation—of a number 
of Scripture verses—, especially regarding the kenosis. This, then, must 
be investigated: when Christ Jesus is mentioned, one should think that 
the Word out of God the Father has been made man and has been 
incarnated. And immediately following this statement, the citation of 
Bible verses and Cyril’s accompanying comments start. They comprise 
44 chapters, so that the total number of chapters is 48. The last one 
ends in a doxology. On some of the verses Cyril has already commented 
in the treatise to the princesses, but he does not simply repeat what he 
has written previously His exposition in Oratio ad augustas 1s generally 
longer and covers other aspects. 

Most of the chapters are grouped together under headings, but the 
first fifteen lack a heading. And the names of the Bible books are not 
given as subheadings, as they are in Oratio ad dominas. 


chapters titles Bible books 


5-19 [no heading] 
5 1 Corinthians 
6 2 Corinthians 
7 Galatians 
8-10 Hebrews 
11-14 John 
15 Luke 
16-17 Matthew 
18 Philippians 
19 Colossians 
20-24 About Christ’s obedience 
20-21 Romans 
22 2 Corinthians 
23 Hebrews 
24 John 
25-35 About the sanctification of Christ and the priesthood thought with respect 
to him 
25 Hebrews 
26 1 Timothy 
27 John 
28 Luke 
29-35 Hebrews 
36-39 That our Lord Jesus Christ is said to receive glory 
36 Galatians 
37-38 John 


39 Acts 
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chapters titles Bible books 
40-46 That Christ is said to have risen from the dead in the power of the Father 
40—42 Romans 
43 2 Corinthians 
44 John / Matthew / Luke 
4546 John 


47-48 That, while Christ is called the Son of Man, he is nonetheless true God 
47 Luke 
48 John 


The main theme of the first group of fifteen chapters is the unity of 
Christ. Several of the chapters contain a conclusion like “Christ, then, 
is one”.'”” The union between the Word and his flesh is mentioned in 
various ways, '? and it is explicitly stated that the one Christ should not 
be divided into two,'” and that he should not be regarded as simply 
a man, by himself and separately besides the Word.'? One of the 
verses discussed is Luke 2:52 again (c. 15). Cyril seems to be saying that 
Christ gives a manifestation (£«qavow) of a growth in wisdom which 
is fiting to the growth of his body. This interpretation looks like the 
one in Contra Nestorium, rather than that in Festal Letter 17: since he also 
speaks of “seeming (öoxeiv) to be filled with wisdom", this has more of 
a Docetic ring to it than the assumption of the human properties in the 
Festal Letter.'?! 

Another interesting verse that the Alexandrian archbishop comments 
on is Mt. 27:46 (“Jesus cried out in a loud voice: My God, my 
God, why have you forsaken me?”). Cyril argues that because of 
Adam's disobedience “the human nature (N àvOoomov gots)’, the 
whole human race, was somehow forsaken by God. And when the 
only-begotten Word of God transelemented that which suffered into 
incorruption, 

he had to stop, together with that ancient curse and the introduced 
corruption, the forsakenness which the human nature endured in ancient 
times. Being one of the forsaken ones, then (wg oov eis ónxdoyov vóv 


Eyratahekeuunevov), insofar as he himself participated in blood and flesh 
like we, he says: “Why have you forsaken me?”, which means that he 


177 Or. ad aug., 287!, 29°, 30?*, 31°, 3215, That there is one Christ is also mentioned, 
not as a conclusion, but as part of the argumentation in ibid., 325% 35, 9914, 344. 
178 Thid., 2827, 3023 24, 32. 966, g79f, 151,17 
al 5 + 5 * 
179 Thid., 33°, 35°0°. 
180 Thid., 2910, 3021, 3225, 336.9. 9524.25, 28, 96398, 9-120. 
191 Thid., 391719, See also section 5.4.1, n. 136, and section 6.2.3. 
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clearly dissolved the forsakenness which had befallen us and that he as 
it were put to shame the Father in himself and called him to kindness 
towards us as towards himself first.!? 


Thus, Cyril does not simply take these words in a Docetic way. Christ 
was “one of the forsaken ones", and the forsakenness had to be 
dissolved in “himself first”. Elsewhere, Cyril uses expressions like: “the 
Word allowed the flesh to move according to its own laws", before he 
turned the suffering into victory. He does not explicitly say that here, 
nor does he dwell on the length of Christ's forsakenness, but he does 
teach here that the incarnate Word was genuinely forsaken as manm. 
Cyril adds: “And if he is said to have received humanly from the Father, 
he gave this to our nature, he himself being full and not at all lacking in 
anything as God" (35° 9). 

The second group, consisting of five chapters, deals with the obedi- 
ence of Christ. Man had become disobedient, but God recapitulated all 
things in Christ (c. 20): the Father sent his Son, who made a body his 
own, and was thus found as a man, who knew no sin. In this way 
having become obedient to God the Father, he justified the human 
nature in himself and took away the bonds of death. And when he 
is called a servant of Jews and Gentiles alike, he is this humanly, while 
he is preached to them as God (c. 21). The Word became man, while 
remaining God; he added what is human and has become obedient 
unto death according to the flesh (xatà thv odexa; 39”). 

'The Word of God has appeared as man, and then he was called 
Jesus. He himself said that he came to serve and to give his life as 
a ransom for many. Serving 1s human, but it is not unreasonable for 
him who lowered himself into human things. At the same time, he 
1s compared with Moses, who 1s called a servant, while he himself 1s 
master over the house. The difference between him who is Master by 
nature and him who is truly slave is incomparable (c. 23). When he 
says that he has come, not to do his own will, but that of the Father 
(John 6:38), he speaks economically. By testifying to his own obedience 
he accuses the disobedience of others. And the will of him who sent 
him was that all who had been given him would be saved through his 
obedience (c. 24). 

'The third group comprises eleven relatively long chapters, which dis- 
cuss Christ's sanctification and priesthood. Christ himself is perfected 


182 Ibid., 3436-359. 
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humanly in the flesh on behalf of us, and he perfects us divinely 
through the destruction of the power of death (c. 25). If the Word of 
God is said to have become man, while remaining God, the mystery of 
godliness is great (1 Tim. 3:16). But if Christ is regarded as an ordinary 
man connected with God only according to rank or sovereign power, 
then he has not appeared in the flesh (c. 26). When the Spirit descended 
on Christ like a dove, he received the Spirit humanly. But when the 
same one is said to baptise with the holy Spirit, he gives divinely (c. 27). 
Christ was tempted by Satan like one of us. He arranged himself in 
battle as a man on behalf of us, and he conquered divinely (c. 28). 

Before the incarnation, the Word of God had knowledge of the 
human weakness as Creator, but he was not yet called to the same 
temptation. When he had put on our flesh, he was tempted in all things 
as our great high priest (c. 29). He who emptied himself awaited the 
calling by the Father unto the priesthood, which is fitting, not to his 
own nature, but to ours, that is, to the human nature (c. 30). During 
his days in the flesh he offered up prayers and supplications (Hebr. 
5:7) as having become like us, and he was heard as Son by nature. He 
did this as a second first-fruits of the human race: he started it, and 
the Father's hearing of prayers was broadened to the human nature. 
Thus, he prepared the reception of our prayers (c. 31). If they say that 
the prayers were offered by a mere man, who has equality of rank 
and sovereign power with the Word, as connected with him, then, 
conversely, the Word would have the same rank as this man, and it 
would be fitting for the Word himself to fear death and to lament in 
temptations. But this 1s certainly dishonouring to the Word (c. 31). 

Christ was weak according to the flesh, but he was beyond weakness 
as God (c. 32). He is seated on the throne of the divinity as God, and 
he ministers humanly (c. 33). It is written that as high priest he entered 
the holy place through his own (iótov) blood (Hebr. 9:12). The Son who 
is out of the Father by nature, then, is also Son of Man, and as such 
he has given his blood for the life of all. If it were the blood of a man 
by himself, who is connected with the Word, it would not be the Son's 
‘own’ blood, who is seated on the throne with the Father (c. 34). Christ 
appears before God (Hebr. 9:24), not as naked Word, for as such he is 
always with the Father, but in the form and the nature like ours. In this 
way he brings the human nature in the sight of the Father (c. 35). 

The fourth group, containing four chapters, discusses how Christ has 
received glory from the Father. He receives glory humanly, while as 
the incarnate Word he is also the Lord of glory divinely (c. 36; cf. 
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1 Cor. 2:8). The Father has given all things in the Son's hand (John 
3:35). Ihe Son, then, having become man, has become our mediator 
and has reconciled us with God (c. 37). He receives authority over all 
things as being like us and humanly, while he is king over all things 
divinely (c. 38). The Word, being in equality with the Father, has been 
emptied, and is said to be exalted to the right hand of the Father (Acts 
2:33). He, then, is exalted humanly, while he is always exalted by nature. 
And similarly, Christ receives the Spirit humanly, while he implants the 
Spirit into the believers as his own (c. 39). 

The next six chapters are grouped together under a heading which 
speaks of Christ's resurrection from the dead. Although the Father is 
said to have raised Jesus Christ from the dead (Rom. 4:24), he himself 
said that he would raise his temple (John 2:19). Because of the one 
nature of divinity, the work is that of the whole Godhead: all things 
are done by God the Father, through the Son, in the Spirit. Raising his 
temple, then, is not to be attributed to the nature of the body, even if it 
has become the Word's own, but rather to the divine nature (c. 40). We 
have been baptised into Christ's death (Rom. 6:3). If Christ 1s separated 
into two Sons, in whose death have we been baptised? The divine Word 
cannot die. And if it is the death of a man by himself, and baptism is 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the holy Spirit, 1s this 
man ranked with the Father and the Spirit (c. 41)? Paul writes about 
"the Spirit of him who raised Jesus Christ? (Rom. 8:11). But it is also 
the Spirit of Christ (Rom. 8:9). The resurrection, then, pertains to that 
which 1s human, and it 1s the work of the Word together with his own 
Father, the life-giving Spirit being the Word's own (c. 42). Christ was 
crucified out of weakness (2 Cor. 13:4), that is, he was weak 1n the flesh 
(oagxt), while he was God by nature. He allowed his own flesh to taste 
death on behalf of us (c. 43). 

Chapter 44 is particularly interesting, because it deals explicitly 
with Apollinarianism. The bishop of Laodicea is mentioned by name, 
and his view is described as positing that “the temple united to the 
Word is without soul and without mind" (59? 5. Cyril bases himself 
on John 12:27 (“Now my soul is troubled”), Mt. 26:37 (“He started 
to be sorrowful and troubled”), and Luke 23:46 ("Father into your 
hands I commit my spirit”). He argues that a body without a soul 
and mind cannot have sorrow, nor fear for things to come. And the 
spirit which Christ is said to commit into the hands of the Father, is 
his human soul. Just as he appropriated all the things of the body, so 
he appropriated also those of the soul. For it was necessary that he 
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was seen as having become like us through every real aspect of flesh 
and soul (8tà mavtos óo&otot TEdYWATOS CAExtxot TE «oi WUXLXOD; 58°). 
Just as he economically allowed his own flesh to suffer its own things, 
so he also allowed his soul to suffer its own things. And when Christ 
committed his own spirit to the Father, he opened up the way for us, so 
that also our souls would not have to go down to Hades, but could go 
up to the Father as well. 

According to John (6:57), Christ says: “Just as the living Father sent 
me and I live because of the Father, so he who eats me will live because 
of me”. The naked Word by himself cannot be eaten, and the body of a 
man by himself cannot be life-giving. The Son out of the living Father, 
then, made a body his own and rendered it life-giving. He is one Son 
and Christ and Lord, who should not be divided into two Sons (c. 45). 
The Son has life substantially in himself as being out of the Father by 
nature, but he receives life and also the authority to judge (John 5:26— 
27), because he 1s also the Son of Man. When the body united to him 
became the living Word's own, it 1s said to receive life, and the Word 
appropriates the receiving (c. 46). 

'The last two chapters of Oratio ad augustas look at some texts which 
speak of ‘the Son of Man’. “But when the Son of Man has come, will he 
find faith on earth?” (Luke 18:8). Faith in whom, Cyril asks. Certainly 
not in a human being like us, but in the one who has become man 
for our sake, who is God by nature (c. 47). And if the Father has given 
the authority to give judgement to the Son, because he is the Son of 
Man (John 5:27), has he given the judgement to one like us? No, God is 
judge, and the Word is judge because of the identity of substance, and 
the same one is the Son of Man, because he is united to the flesh. Every 
time, then, that the Scriptures call him ‘Son of Man’ or ‘man’, he is not 
a man by himself and separately, but he is both true God and Son of 
Man. The Lord Jesus Christ is one (c. 48). 


7.4.2. Terminology 


7.4.2.1. Ovoia 


Also in Oratio ad augustas, oboio and its cognates do not occur often. 
The noun ovoía itself is found only twice. In the second chapter the 
Word is said to have been born out of the substance of God the 
Father (27°"), and in the last chapter Cyril speaks about the ‘identity 
of substance’ between the Father and the Son (61°). The adjective 
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óuoovotoc is used three times to indicate the relationships within the 
Godhead.'? We encounter the adverb oVowößg three times, and the 
corresponding ovowöng twice.'** In all these cases the reference is to a 
COMMON SUBSTANCE, mostly that of the three divine hypostases, once to 
that of a created nature. Several times a cognate of qois is juxtaposed, 
which then refers to a COMMON NATURE. 

In the last instance where obowöß@g is found, its meaning is less clear. 
In an exposition of Col. 2:9 (“in him all the fulness of the Godhead 
dwells bodily”), Cyril writes that Paul means an indwelling of the Word 
in the flesh, “not by participation or relationally (oxetıxög) or as a gift of 
grace, but bodily (ompatixdc), that is, substantially (odowößg)” (37!5?9. 
In Contra Nestorium, Cyril called it an indwelling “according to hypostasis 
(nað ónóoraocw), which is more in line with his christological vocabu- 
lary.!® By using ovot0666 Cyril wants to emphasize that this indwelling 
is not by participation or relationally, as it is in an ordinary human 
being. He probably wants to say that in Christ God is not merely work- 
ing (Eveoyeiv), but he himself is substantially present. But since in Cyril’s 
trinitarian theology oùoia stands for the COMMON SUBSTANCE of the three 
hypostases, and it is only the Son who is incarnate in Christ, the use of 
this word creates confusion, more than it clarifies. 


7.4.2.2. Yrrootaoız 


The noun tadotaots occurs only four times in Oratio ad augustas, while 
the verb ügpeotavaı is fully absent. Once we find tadotacts in a 
quotation of Hebr. 1:3-5 (“the imprint of his hypostasis"; 29"), and 
once in a trinitarian context (“three hypostases"; 55?*. The two other 
occurrences are found in chapter 34 (52* 9), in a comment on Hebr. 
9:11-12 (“When Christ came as high priest ... through his own blood, 
he entered once for all into the holy places"). Cyril writes: if Christ 
was a man by himself, connected to God, *but believed to be separated 
according to hypostasis (xa® ónxóoraow) and individually", his blood 


183 Or. ad aug., 5128, 541, 55°. 

19* Thid., 29°": “the Son signifies the substantial and natural (obowsdy te xoi puorzıv) 
existence out of the Father"; 51!*: the Son “is not of a created nature, which does not 
have immutability substantially"; 60° 7: God the Father “has life in himself, not added 
or imported, but rather naturally existing in him and as substantial fruit (puomac dé 
UÄAAOV Évustáoyovoóv te oov xai obouwddyn xaozóv)"; 607*: “how can the Son, while 
receiving, have life substantially in himself?” 

185 CN L8, 3079 79, See also section 6.3.6. 
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would not be the *own blood of him who is co-seated with the Father". 
And he argues: just as two leaders who do not differ in terms of 
dignities (dEıwudrov), “are not at all regarded as one”, so it is when 
there is a connection according to rank, “while the natures or the 
hypostases are separated": then there are two, not one, and the blood 
of the one is not that of the other. 

From the context it 1s clear that the expression 'separated according 
to hypostasis! indicates a separation into two SEPARATE REALITIES. And 
the sentence ‘while the natures or the hypostases are separated’ also 
points to a division into two SEPARATE REALITIES. This is not to say that 
the terms qois and Unöotaoıg as such have the meaning of SEPARATE 
REALITY. They retain their familiar meanings of INDIVIDUAL NATURE and 
INDIVIDUAL REALITY, respectively. But when two INDIVIDUAL NATURES Or 
two INDIVIDUAL REALITIES are separated, this indubitably results in two 
SEPARATE REALITIES. And although gvouc and txdotaots are juxtaposed, 
this does not imply that they are completely synonymous, the difference 
being that vois includes the notion of essence and infers natural 
quality, while bxdotaotcs does not; ózx60taotc merely denotes individual 
existence. 

The phrase ‘union according to hypostasis! is missing in Oratio ad 
augustas, but “separated according to hypostasis may be regarded as 
its counterpart. While the first expression indicates a union which 
results in one SEPARATE REALITY, the second one denotes a separation 
which results in two SEPARATE REALITIES. Instead of ‘union according to 
hypostasis’, we find ‘true union’, in this passage, but also elsewhere.!*9 


7.4.2.3. Hoóooztov 


IIoóooxtov itself is found thirteen times in Oratio ad augustas, ditedownov 
once. A number of times the noun occurs in a quotation from or an 
allusion to a biblical verse, in which case it means ‘face’, or it is part 
of an expression indicating ‘before’, ‘in the presence of. Once the 
phrase èx ngoownou Oso indicates that a psalmist speaks in the first 
person singular as if he were God (Ps. 81 / 82:6): “I have said” (30°). 


186 [pid.. 27105. 9717, CF. ibid., 375E. 

187 Five times ztoóooov occurs in relation to Hebr. 9:24 (t@ ngocor tot Oso): Or. 
ad aug., 3219, 47'', 52205 7» : and twice in relation to Prov. 8:30 (èv ngoowmp airo): 
ibid., 52285, 31, 
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Then, there is the passage where also dutedommov is used, which 
was already mentioned in section 5.3.2.4: “often, with regard to one 
person the appearance of our speech introduces two persons".'? From 
the examples Cyril gives, it is clear that he makes a distinction between 
reality and speech here: in our language we often speak as if there are 
two persons, while in reahty there 1s only one. Although we speak of 
two GRAMMATICAL PERSONS there is only one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. SO 
it says in Zech. 12:1 that God "forms the spirit of man within him". 
The man and his spirit in him are represented as two GRAMMATICAL 
PERSONS, but in fact there 1s only one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. Something 
similar applies to Psalm 76/ 77:6 (LXX): “At night I talked with my 
heart and it stirred up my spirit". We should not overly distinguish 
the appearances of the words (tà uev vóv Xóyov oyńuata), Cyril writes, 
but rather look “at the natures themselves of the realities (eig adtag tov 
TOAYUATWV Tag quos)" (377 ?9). 

The notion of GRAMMATICAL PERSON is also found in chapter 25, 
where Hebr. 2:10-12 is commented on: “For it was fitting that he 
for whom (ò? öv) are all things and 6v ov are all things, ..., would 
make perfect the leader of our salvation through sufferings". Those 
who divide the one Lord into two Sons, Cyril writes, interpret the 
one for whom and 6v od are all things as the Word of God, and 
the leader of our salvation who is made perfect, as another, a man 
out of a woman by himself. They argue that did + genitive is used 
in John 1:3 of the Word. Cyril counters that ô + genitive is also 
applied to the Father in Scripture, and he adduces 1 Cor. 1:9 (“God 
is faithful, 6 ob you have been called ...”) and Gal. 4:7 (“So you 
are no longer a slave, but a son; and if [you are] a son, [you are] 
also an heir did @eoü”).'” Therefore, we are not forced to apply àv 
ov to the xoóooxzov of the Son, that is, to the GRAMMATICAL PERSON of 
the Son, Cyril reasons. And he continues: “leaving his ne60wnov aside 
for the moment, and then following the aim of the holy Scriptures”— 


199 Or ad aug., 3729 ?!: èp’ vòs 8& nEO00WNOV noMiáxis Óutoóoozov fjv eioqéosvat 
Aöyov oxiiua. 

189 Cyril’s version reads £oxae instead of £oxoAXov. 

190 Ihid., 411°", That ôá + genitive as applied to God (the Father) was regarded 
as problematic can also be seen from the various readings the two texts have in the 
manuscripts. In English ói& + genitive is usually translated by ‘through’; when applied 
to God (the Father) it is better rendered by ‘by’. The notion of ‘by’ is usually expressed 
by 020, magá or zoóc + genitive. 
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after which he gives his own interpretation of the passage. Here, ‘his 
zx900070v' again refers to a person in the text, and is, therefore, a 
GRAMMATICAL PERSON. According to Cyril, the leader of our salvation 
1s the Son made man, and the one who has made him perfect 1s the 
Father. 

In another passage Cyril writes that the Son, having been made 
man, “does not give the subjection of those in the world to another, 
but as in his own person (£v löio 90000) to God the Father" (53?! 
This is an implicit reference to 1 Cor. 15:27-28, where it says that 
after God has subjected all things to Christ, Christ himself will subject 
himself to the Father. When he subjects himself to the Father, ‘in his 
own person' all the things that are subjected to him are also given 
in subjection to the Father. Here it is the ONTOLOGICAL PERSON of the 
incarnate Word who—as man—subjects himself to the Father, and 
‘in his person’ the whole created world is subjected with him to the 
Father. 

And finally, in chapter 40, in his comment on Rom. 4:23-25 (“us 

.., Who believe in him who raised our Lord Jesus from the dead"), 
Cyril discusses the one operation of the Trinity: “For all things are 
done by (magá) God the Father, through (ôiá) the Son, in (v) the 
Spirit” (557). Giving life is not to be attributed to the nature of the 
body, but “to the highest power and to the nature which is above 
creation, as in the person (wg èv zoooo0) of God the Father” (56°). 
Here, toóoozov is employed in a clearly trinitarian context for the 
person of the Father, ‘by (magá) whom all things are done, also giving 
life. It is the ONTOLOGIGAL PERSON of the Father Cyril is speaking 
about. 

It is remarkable that, although the term zoóoosov occurs regularly 
in this Oratto—more often than ovoía and its cognates, and much more 
often than ünöotaoıs—it is not found in strictly christological phrases, 
neither affirming Cyril’s own view (like ‘the incarnate Word is one 
medownov’), nor denying that of his opponents (like ‘Christ should not 
be separated into two neöowne’ or ‘it is not a union Ev ngoownotg’). No 
clear reason can be given for this absence. 


7.4.2.4. oic 


Just as in other writings from Cyril of Alexandria, in Oratio ad augustas, 
too, the term votes is frequent. We find the association with a COMMON 
NATURE in the well-known phrase ‘by nature’: natà qo, (vij) poet, thv 
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vow: God by nature,! Son by nature,'? out of God by nature,” life 
by nature,” immortal by nature, immutable by nature (32%), bodiless 
by nature (59), holy by nature (437), merciful by nature (47^, exalted 
by nature (54%), Lord by nature (47?), Master by nature (40'9, slave 
by nature (35?). Mostly, when a phrase like ‘the divine nature’, ‘the 
nature of divinity’, or ‘the highest nature’ is used, there is a reference 
to one or more divine properties, so that, then too, it is the divine 
COMMON NATURE which is envisaged.!% It also refers to the COMMON 
NATURE when the one nature of the divinity is mentioned side by side 
with the three hypostases (557!"). Once, ‘the highest nature’ is more or 
less interchangeable with ‘God’.!%” 

The expression ‘the human nature'—mostly, Ñ dvdoewnov pboıs— 
occurs in Oratio ad augustas relatively often. As in previous writings, we 
find it especially in soteriological contexts, where it generally stands 
for the whole human race. When Adam was disobedient to God, the 
human nature was somehow forsaken by God (34°°), it was condemned 
to a curse and to the sentence of death (37%").!°° Once it is called ‘our 
nature’: “although he [Christ] is said to receive something from the 
Father humanly, he gave it to our nature (t ńuetéog qvos)". And 
several times, it is simply referred to as ‘the nature’: Christ “frees the 
nature from the ancient accusations" (561).!°° 

In other places, the interplay between the human COMMON NATURE, 
the human race as a whole, and Christ as an individual man— which 
we have come across in earlier works of Cyril’s—is visible in Oratio 
ad augustas as well. It is expressed by the notion of ‘first-fruits’: as 
a second first-fruits of the human race he offered up prayers and 
supplications, which were heard by the Father, and when he had started 
it, the Father's hearing of prayers was broadened to the human nature 
(49^ ?). It is also indicated by phrases like ‘in him first’: he gives the 
Spirit to the nature of men (rij tov àvüoozov qvos) through himself 


191 Ibid., 28!8, 407°, 54!, 60°, and passim. 

192 Thid., 491, 5729. 

195 E.g., ibid., 27!!, 367, 524", 60°. 

194 Thid., 55328, 5631, 577, 59%. 

195 [hid 3233, 3639, 979, 3837. 

196 E.g., ibid., 282° (“both the majesty of the divine and undefiled nature and the 
lowliness of the measures of the humanity”), 32°, 32!?*, 5472". 

197 Ibid., 45°": “being able to render partakers of the Spirit those who draw near to it 
[to the highest nature], is fitting to the highest nature alone”. 

198 See also ibid., 38°", 412, 42258, 452628, 59341. 

199 See also ibid., 497^, 58. 
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and in himself first (45''9.2% Twice, also, ‘the human nature’ is itself 
the subject of an active sentence, but in the context ‘in Christ is 
added. “The human nature, having come in the heights of the divine 
majesty in Christ, sends away the shame of poverty” (28??). And Satan 
“withdraws ashamed, when the human nature attacks him anew in 
Christ” (45?*P). Christ is as it were the spearhead in which the human 
race has confronted Satan anew, and this time triumphantly. 

‘Twice Cyril writes that the Word has put on (äunexeodau) the human 
nature. We would not have been raised with Christ and seated with 
him in the heavenly places, “if he who is rich as God would not have 
put on the nature which is poor" (28**). And since it was unattainable 
to the human nature to destroy death, the Word “put on the nature 
that was liable to death, that is, the [nature] like ours or the human 
[nature|" (42/??5. Especially the elaborate phrase in the last sentence 
suggests that the nature Cyril is speaking about is not so much the 
whole human race as the human COMMON NATURE. This is in line with 
references to the Word's assumption of the human COMMON NATURE 
in earlier works (see section 3.4.3). His assumption of the coMMON 
NATURE, however, does not deny that he has become an individual 
man. 

When Cyril mentions ‘the nature of the Word’ or the Word's ‘own 
nature’, he always means—because of his anti-Arian stance—the 
Word's divine nature. A number of times, there is a clear reference 
to natural properties, so that in these cases @votg cannot indicate the 
SEPARATE REALITY Of the Word (Lebon's view), but must refer to the 
divine COMMON NATURE or to the Word's divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE. S0, 
Cyril says that the nature of the Word is not conceived of in the human 
things, but that he rather appropriated them with his own flesh (337°). 
And he has ‘being sinless’ as the fruit of his own nature (51°).?°! 

In one place, however, there is no reference to properties at all: to 
think that the indwelling Paul speaks of in Col. 1:19 “happened to the 
nature of the Word by itself and individually, is absolutely silly, for it is 
the same as saying that the Only-Begotten dwelt in himself” (37? !5. In 
this instance, qot; could mean SEPARATE REALITY, but the assertion also 
makes sense when here, too, it indicates the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE 
of the Word, even though there is no further reference to natural 
properties. The meaning of INDIVIDUAL NATURE is the more likely one, 


200 We find the notion of ‘in himself first’ also in ibid., 35? ?, 52°". 
201 See also ibid., 292", 3922", 392°. 
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since, as we have seen so far, qvotc hardly ever means SEPARATE REALITY 
in Cyril’s works. 

In an important aspect, Oratio ad augustas differs remarkably from 
Oratio ad dominas. Whereas the treatise to the princesses, contains mia- 
physite language and hardly any dyophysite terminology, the reverse 
holds for the treatise to the empresses. Nowhere, the incarnate Word 1s 
called a—let alone, one— nature. We do not even encounter expres- 
sions like ‘natural union’ or “united according to nature’, which to 
his opponents might have a miaphysite ring, although in Cyril’s writ- 
ings they refer to a union of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES and thus belong 
to dyophysite language. On the other hand, there are unambiguously 
dyophysite phrases in Oratio ad augustas. First of all, we find twice an 
absolute genitive clause in a description of the christology of Cyril’s 
opponents: “while the natures or the hypostases are separated” and 
“while the natures are separated”.?”? One might think that the Alexan- 
drian archbishop repeats the language of his opponents here, but these 
clauses are absent from Nestorius’s extant works from this period, while 
they are in line with Cyril’s language in Contra Nestorium. 

And there are other places where Cyril speaks of a non-divine nature 
with respect to Christ, of which it is clear that it is his own language. 
Once it 1s part of a refutation of the idea that the one born out of a 
woman is a man by himself, apart from the Word. Cyril then asks: “Is 
indeed being able to execute the works of the divinity fitting to [the] 
human nature (avdemmeia qvos)?" (3375. Since Cyril is not describing 
his own christology, this ‘human nature’ does not refer to Christ's 
humanity, but either to the human COMMON NATURE, or to a human 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE of an ordinary man. In another instance, however, 
he does speak of the incarnate Word. He says that the priesthood, 
mentioned in Hebr. 5:4—5, 


was very much akin and most fitting, not to his own (avtot) nature, but 
rather to that like ours, that is, to the human (rij &vdoonivn) [nature], 
and when he came into (eiow) it, he underwent the things belonging to 
it (tà avtijc), not at all damaged by this, but rather skilfully using the 
economy with the flesh (47?! ??. 


Here, the meaning of ‘the human nature’ hovers again between ‘the 
whole human race’ and ‘the human COMMON NATURE’. When the Word 


202 Ibid., 5215 (öimonuevov vOv qvosov i| yoov óxoor&osov), 56” (wonuévov tõv 
qvosgov). See for the context of the first quotation, section 7.4.2.2. 
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is said to have come into it, one is inclined to think of the human race. 
But when the priesthood is said to be fitting, not to his own, but to the 
human nature, the human nature is more likely to refer to the human 
COMMON NATURE, or possibly even to the human INDIVIDUAL NATURE, just 
as ‘his own’ nature refers to the divine COMMON NATURE, or possibly to 
his divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE. 

In a third instance, Cyril comments on the resurrection (in Rom. 
4:23-25) and states that giving life must certainly not be attributed “to 
the nature of the body itself, even though it has become the Word's 
own", but rather *to the nature which is above creation, as in the 
person of God the Father" (56°®). In the context, Cyril discusses the 
one divine operation, by the Father, through the Son, in the Spirit. 
Thats why he refers to the person of the Father. The ‘nature which is 
above creation’, then, is the divine GOMMON NATURE. The body is the 
individual body of the Word. The ‘nature of the body itself? may be 
its INDIVIDUAL NATURE, but it may also refer to the COMMON NATURE of 
human bodies. What is clear is that, here, Cyril uses the word vot in 
relation to both the divine and the human elements in Christ, and that 
it certainly does not mean SEPARATE REALITY. 

In a fourth passage in which Cyril mentions a non-divine nature with 
respect to Christ, he discusses the exaltation of the incarnate Word. He 
argues that as God, the Word is always exalted, but he has emptied 
himself and become man. And “since to the human nature and to the 
measures like ours all things are from above and from God", Christ is 
said to be exalted by the right hand of the Father, although he himself is 
the right hand, the Creator of all things (55°°). The quotation probably 
should be read as a general statement, in which ‘the human nature’ 
is the human COMMON NATURE or the human race. But even so, this 
general statement about the human nature is applied to the incarnate 
Word. In other words, certain properties in Christ are attributed to the 
human nature. Cyril is not against such an attribution, he is against 
attributing such properties of Christ to an individual human being who 
has only an external relation with the Word of God. 

In a fifth instance, the archbishop writes that the Word who was in 
the majesty of the Father, first descended and humbled himself, tak- 
ing the form of a slave, and then ascended again into his own rich- 
ness, “escaping the poverty of the nature united to him (tig évœðei- 
ons avrQ @Üoewg), obviously the human (xfjg Avdewnivng) [nature]” 
(365 7. What is this human nature united to him? It could be Christ's 
human INDIVIDUAL NATURE, but—seeing that Cyril often speaks of 
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the human nature in more general terms—he probably intended the 
human COMMON NATURE, or even the human race, all human beings 
combined. 

And finally, Cyril says that Christ appears in the presence of the 
Father “no longer as naked and bodiless Word, as he, of course, was 
in the beginning, but in the form and the nature like ours (£v woes 
te xal pVoeı vij xa? fuð)” (52°). The juxtaposition of poog and 
qvos makes it unlikely that Cyril would have meant the human race 
by gvots. The word uooqrj comes from Phil. 2:6—7; Cyril seldom uses 
it without an explicit or implicit reference to this biblical passage. In 
Contra Theodoretum he asks “whether the forms came together without 
the hypostases, alone and by themselves", and states that a coming 
together of hypostases must have taken place for the incarnation to 
be real. It seems that by poe he understands the essence, the 
secondary substance. The word qvo, juxtaposed to it, is likely to 
have a similar meaning, and thus, it will indicate the human COMMON 
NATURE. 

Nowhere in this treatise is the notion of ‘in contemplation only’ 
mentioned. 


7.4.2.5. "Iówc 


Also in Oratio ad augustas, ióvoc and its cognates are used in two ways: 
to denote a natural relation and to indicate what is particular for an 
individual entity. To the first category belong ‘his own Spirit," ‘his 
own Father’,? ‘his own Son',"* ‘his own Begetter’ (33/9, ‘his own 
offspring’ (42°), but also ‘his own dignities’ (357279, ‘his own majesty’ 
(36!), ‘his own riches’ (36°) and ‘his own fulness’, because they belong 
to the natural properties of Father, Son and holy Spirit. To the second 


203 Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 119127: diya tov brootdoewv uövaı xoi xo^ Eavtäg 
ai woogat. That Cyril writes that hypostases have come together, does not mean that 
Christ’s human hypostasis existed separately before the incarnation, for that would 
imply that a human person existed before the incarnation—which is the view that 
Cyril attributes to Nestorius and which he rejects. The individuation of this human 
hypostasis and its assumption by the Word of God must take place at the same instant 
for Cyril’s teaching about the incarnation to be consistent. 

204 E.g., Or. ad aug., 342, 44!9, 5116, 5739. 

205 Thid., 335", 4715, 5722. 

206 Thid., 36°, 48!. 

207 Thid., 452, 55. 
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category belong ‘his own flesh’,? ‘his own body',"? ‘his own spirit’ 
(in the sense of soul; 59*?), ‘his own person’ (537), ‘his own blood’,?! 
‘his own resurrection’ (409), and various expressions used instead of 
‘his own body'?!! We also encounter again the notions that he has 
made the body his own (iótov zoujoao004),?? and that he appropriates 
(oixevotoba) the human things (rà àv8oovo).?!? 

Both tétx@c2!* and ió(q?^ occur only in the sense of ‘by himself’ in 
passages where the archbishop of Alexandria describes the christology 
of his opponents as separating Christ into two separate beings. The 
separated existence is also indicated by àvà géooc, 5 xorà uóvacg?" 
and xa^ £avtóv (59^ 9. Often, two or even three of these terms are 
juxtaposed.?!® 


7.4.2.6. Other Terms 


Both the noun Evwoıg and the verb évotv are used frequently (and only) 
for the union ofthe Word with his flesh, his body, his human soul, while 
the noun ovvágeta and the verb ovvanteıv occur in the description of 
the christology of Cyril’s opponents. It is remarkable that the expression 
‘equality of rank or sovereign power’ (toötng Tis AElag i] yoov aldevriag, 
with slight variations in articles and conjunction) recurs a number of 
times. Mostly, a man is said to be connected (ovvnuuevog) to God, or to 
the Word of God, ‘according to’ (xoxá) or ‘by’ (èv or a dative) equality 
of rank or sovereign power.?? Sometimes a man is said to ‘have’ such 


208 E.g., ibid., 2911, 12, 41!, 509, 592. 

209 E.g. ibid., 322, 4027, 50", 601% 14, 

210 Ibid., 29°, and in the quotation of Hebr. 9:11-12 and Cyril's comments on it: 51°?, 
59245, 11, 

211 Thid., 30?6* (“that which suffered death”), 36°*" (“that which is his own suffered”), 
41?" (“that through which he became the first-born from the dead”). 

212 Thid., 29°*, 3715* (he made the body his own temple), 38!!, 39!^, 597°. 

213 Thid., 3377, 33°°', 58°, 60!*, Once (47°7"), Cyril writes that “the Father, then, 
appropriates his [the Son's] fleshly birth". Cyril normally says that the Word appro- 
priates the birth of his own flesh. By applying the verb oixevoootot to the Father, he 
creates confusion between the persons of the Father and the Son. The way he puts it in 
ibid., 33°", seems more in line with his usual language: the Father accepts that the Son 
appropriates the things of the flesh. 

214 E.g., ibid., 3525 25.29, 4124, 5125, 

215 E.g., ibid., 4172, 61). 

216 E.g., ibid., 30?*, 399, 5919, 

217 E.g., ibid., 317, 372. 

218 E.g., ibid., 45% 9, 5632. 

219 Thid., 49?* (xatd), 529! (dative), 52!7£ (èv, ouviipdau), 568! (xatá, ovvagðñvo). 
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an equality,” and a few times another variation is used.?! Although we 
have come across the terms ‘rank’, ‘sovereign power’ and ‘dignity’ in 
quotations from Nestorius, and in Cyril's discussion of them, in Contra 
Nestorium,” the phrase ‘equality of rank or sovereign power’ is absent, 
as it is in all Nestorius’s texts from that period, as given by Loofs, 
ANestoriana.?? And yet, Cyril adds to the phrase such remarks as “for 
some of the most unlearned ones think such things” (43%), or “as some 
think” (52°), which—together with its frequency—might suggest that 
the archbishop found it in one of the writings of his opponents. Just as 
with the expression ‘union in persons’ in Oratio ad dominas, it is unclear 
whether, and if so, where Cyril encountered the phrase. 

The adjective oxeuxóc and the corresponding adverb oyew«óc are 
each employed once in a rendering of a christology that Cyril rejects. 
When Paul writes that all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ, 
this means “a true indwelling and union”, “not by participation or 
relationally (oxetinög) or by a gift of grace" (37!7'°). And if a man by 
himself, separated from the Word, died, his blood would not be the 
Word’s ‘own blood’, but “rather that of another, who has a relational 
connection (oyeuxi]v ... ovvagpeıav) with him" (52!'*), 

‘The word ‘composition’ is applied to a human being, whose union is 
regarded as an image of the incarnation: 


For the human soul, having another nature besides the flesh, has com- 
pleted the one living being, that 1s, a man, by its composition with it [the 
flesh] according to a union (ovviécet xa" Evwowv) (307°). 


A cognate occurs once, in a non-christological context. In Oratio 
ad augustas, we encounter the verb ‘to transelement’ again in rela- 
tion to man's becoming a partaker of the divine nature. “When the 


220 Thid., 499!* (Schwartz understandably suggests to replace tig before xoóg by thv), 
5olf. 

221 Thid., 35°° ?9. 49% (as in 49°!*, Schwartz suggests to replace tg before xoóc by 
tiv). A few times, only one of the terms ‘rank’ and ‘sovereign power’ is mentioned: 
3575, 5179, 5215, Twice, Cyril speaks of ‘equality of dignities (&€twpdtovy’: 3577", 521°. 

72 CN 1.5, 417*?5 (= Nestorius (1905), 354^ 1; IIL6, 729438 (= Nestorius (1905), 
354/? 9). See sections 6.2.2 and 6.2.3. 

223 A search with the string a&tac n yovv (tnc) audevuag in the Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae yields only—eleven— results in works written by Cyril of Alexandria. A search 
with the string a&ac xar (tng) avdevtiac yields three results in works from Cyril, and 
two in the legal manuals Basilica and Prochiron. 

224 Or. ad aug., 62!" (“the God of all would no longer be simple by nature, but rather 
composed (o$vOeroc), if the life in him would be something else besides him”). 
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only-begotten Word of God sojourned [among men], transelementing 
(&vaovourewooov) that which suffered into incorruption”, he had to stop 
the forsakenness which the human nature underwent in the beginning 
(34°'-35)). And the incarnate Word will lead us to the Father, “hav- 
ing freed us from the ancient accusations and having transelemented 
(neTaoTorxeıwoag) us into newness of life in the Spirit” (529—537). 


7.4.3. Christology 


What is striking, first of all, is the total lack of miaphysite terminology 
in Oratio ad augustas, while dyophysite language is used in a number 
of instances. This is in line with almost all the previous writings, 
making Oratio ad dominas with its miaphysite slant the exception. Since, 
according to Cyril of Alexandria's own testimony (28'®), the treatise to 
the princesses discusses the easier issues, while that to the empresses 
deals with more difficult matters, one cannot say that a more thorough 
study has led him in the direction of miaphysite language. On the 
contrary, in the deeper study he returns to the dyophysite terminology 
of his other works. 

Another interesting feature of Oratio ad augustas—which may be 
related to the first point—is its more elaborate anti-Apollinarian stance 
(in c. 44). While in previous works it 1s stated with some regularity 
that the flesh which the Word assumed had a rational soul, Cyril often 
merely mentions it, without giving more attention to this soul. This is 
different in the treatise to the empresses (as it is in On the Incarnation). 
Apollinarius is the only theologian mentioned by name (58%). And 
Cyril now explicitly speaks of sorrow and fear as passions of the soul. 
Just as the Word appropriated the things of his own body, so he also 
appropriated those of the soul. And just as he allowed his own flesh 
to suffer sometimes its own things (tà ida), so he also allowed the 
soul to suffer its own things (tà oixeia). The soteriological importance 
comes through in his remarks about the 'spirit—that is in Cyril’s 
interpretation, his human soul—which Christ committed to the Father 
(Luke 23:46). While in ancient times the souls of men went down to 
Hades, Christ renewed the way for us, so that our souls may go up to 
the Father, like his, instead of going down. With his own soul, then, 
Christ opened up the way for our souls. 

The metaphysical picture of the incarnation that emerges from Oratio 
ad augustas is once more that of figure 2 in section 5.3.3. It is emphasized 
that Christ is one SEPARATE REALITY which is the result of the coming 
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together of the Word with his flesh. Christ is an individual man with 
his own body and his own soul. The divine nature of the Word and 
the human nature of the flesh have not formed a tertium quid, but some 
of Christ's properties are fitting to the divine nature, while others are 
fitting to the flesh. With reference to Emmanuel’s properties, Cyril 
several times uses the term qvoic, not just for the divine nature, but also 
for the human nature. The implication is that within the one sEPARATE 
REALITY of Christ there is a divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE and a human 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE, which are not mixed, but which are the sources of 
their own properties. 

As we saw in other writings, in the treatise to the empresses, too, 
the distinction between the divine and the human properties is more 
often expressed with terms which do not contain the word gvotc. 
The summary in section 7.4.1 shows a number of them: ‘as God’, 
‘as man’, ‘humanly’, ‘divinely’, ‘in the flesh’, ‘according to the flesh’, 
‘economically’. The absence of the word qoi; does not imply a 
denial of the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES in Christ, but is an indication 
of Cyril’s anti-Arian reluctance to employ the term qoi for Christ's 
humanity. 

One way in which the communication of idioms finds expression is 
by the well-known notion of ‘appropriation’: the Word appropriates the 
things of the flesh. This implies that the Word may be said to have 
been born, to have suffered, to have died. And conversely, the body 
of Christ is life-giving (59?^?^, it has the Word's life-giving operation 
(60'°"), although it is not a property of man to be able to have life from 
within (oixoev; 60!!"), and giving life must certainly not be attributed 
“to the nature of the body itself, even though it has become the Word's 
own” (56* ?). It is Cyril’s understanding of the communication of idioms 
that leads him to such paradoxical statements as that the Word “could 
suffer impassibly".?? In a more elaborate form it reads: ^He 1s one Son, 
impassible according to the nature of the divinity, passible according to 
the flesh” (56385). 


225 Ibid., 50’ 9: “Christ, then, is neither a mere man, nor the Word without flesh, but 
rather united to the humanity like ours he could suffer impassibly the human things in 
his own flesh". 
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7.5. CvRIL AND ROME 


Also in the spring of 430, Cyril of Alexandria sent his deacon Posido- 
nius to pope Celestine of Rome with a dossier of sermons by Nestorius, 
a patristic florllegium, and his own Fürst and Second Letters to Nestorius 
as well as his Letter to the Monks, all translated into Latin.” Both the 
accompanying letter to Celestine and a memorandum to Posidonius 
have survived. 


7.5.1. Letter to Celestine (ep. 11)” 


Cyril’s letter to pope Celestine does not discuss the christological 
issues, but gives a brief overview of what has happened between him 
and Nestorius, who is mentioned by name once. For the theological 
content he refers to the sermons, the letters and the florilegium. 
The title 9£0róxoc occurs three times in this letter, but none of the 
technical terms are present. Cyril writes that “the one who is now 
in Constantinople, leading the church” (10?*^) started to teach things 
foreign to the faith of the apostles and the Gospels, as soon as he was 
consecrated. A number of sermons are sent as evidence. Cyril wanted 
to send a synodical letter to Nestorius, but refrained from this, writing 
personal letters instead, but to no avail. 

Cyril recounts again the story he also wrote in his Letter to the 
Accusers:?? Nestorius allowed bishop Dorotheus [of Marcianopolis] to 
preach in the episcopal church in Constantinople, stating that “if any- 
one says that Mary is Qeovóxoc, let him be anathema", and afterwards 
had communion with him. According to Cyril, the majority of the peo- 
ple and the monks in the capital, as well as most of the bishops in 
Macedonia (belonging to the jurisdiction of Rome) and of all the East, 
do not accept this, confessing rather that Christ is God and that the 
virgin is 0eotóxoc. 

Cyril also mentions his Letter to the Monks, which he wrote after 
sermons from Nestorius had been spread in Egypt. When copies of 


226 According to Haring (1950), 5, parts of the Scholia were also included, but Richard 
has argued in favour of a later date of this work, in which he is followed by other 
scholars (see section 5.2.2). 

?7 Ep. 11 (CPG 5310; PG 77, 80-85). The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.5, 10- 
12 (= V 144; see chapter 5, n. 2). An English translation in McEnerney (19872), 60-64, 
and in McGuckin (1994), 276-279. 

228 Eh. 8, ACO 1.1.1, 109! 6, See section 5.6.1. 
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this letter reached Constantinople Nestorius was annoyed. Cyril sent 
another letter to him, “containing an exposition of the true faith in 
digest form”, exhorting him to teach the same things (117; the Second 
Letter to Nestorius), but so far this has had little effect. 

The archbishop of Alexandria does not want to break communion 
with his fellow-bishop in Constantinople without consulting with the 
pope of Rome. He explicitly asks Celestine to specify (tunoa 12°) 
whether one should remain in communion with him, and to let this 
be known by letter to the bishops in Macedonia and in the East. He 
ends his letter by mentioning the documents that he sends through 
Posidonius: excerpts from Nestorius and the Fathers, and Cyril’s own 
letters, all translated. 


7.5.2. Memorandum to Posidonius (ep. 11a.)?? 


Whereas Cyril’s letter to Celestine mainly sketches the development 
of the controversy, without paying much attention to its content, his 
memorandum to Posidonius gives a brief summary of both Nestorius's 
and his own understanding of the incarnation. 

According to Nestorius, Cyril writes, the Word of God knew before- 
hand that the one out of the holy virgin would be holy and great, and 
therefore, he chose him and provided for him to be born out of the 
virgin without a man. He also granted him to be called by his own 
names—Son, Lord and Christ—, and he prepared him to die for us 
and he raised him again. And the Word of God is said to have become 
man because he was always with (ovvijv; 171?) the holy man out of the 
virgin.” Just as he was with (ovvijv) the holy prophets, so he is also 
with this one according to a closer connection (xatà ue(Gova ovvágerav; 
171, and he was with him from the womb. Nestorius avoids the word 
‘union (évaots)’, but he calls it a ‘connection (ovva@eta)’, that is, from 
without (og &&odev; 171!°), Cyril adds. This man is not true God, but 
he may be called God and Lord by the good pleasure of God. And 


229 Ep. xta (CPG 5311; PG 77, 85-89). The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.7, 
171-172 (= U 4; see chapter 5, n. 2). An English translation in McEnerney (19872), 
65-66. McEnerney's translation of the title—“A Memorandum of the most holy 
bishop Cyril to Posidonius in Rome, sent by him on account of matters pertaining to 
Nestorius"—might suggest that the memorandum was sent, but it says that Posidonius 
was sent (åmootahévta). 

230 The verb ovveivaı is found in Nestorius (1905), Sermo 14, 286**: 00.0 yao gott tO 
Ovveivat TO vyeyevvriévo xal GAAO TO yEvväodaı. 
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the death and the resurrection belong to this man, and nothing of this 
pertains to the Word of God. 

We, Cyril continues, also confess that the Word 1s immortal and 
life, but we believe that he has become flesh, that is, having united 
to himself the flesh with a rational soul, he suffered in the flesh (ooexi). 
And since his body has suffered, he is said to have suffered himself, 
although he is impassible by nature (tijv qoot). And since his body rose, 
we say that he himself rose on behalf of us. Nestorius, however, says 
that the suffering, the resurrection, and the body in the mysteries—in 
the Eucharist—are that of a man, but we believe “that the flesh is that 
of the Word, which for that reason is capable of giving life, because it is 
the flesh and blood of the Word who gives life to all things” (171°°'). 

Apart from the terms ‘union’ and ‘connection’ and the one phrase 
‘by nature’, there is no technical terminology in the memorandum. 
Also the title deotörog is absent. For Cyril, the issue is the unity of 
the incarnate Word. He regards Nestorius's connection as an external 
relation of the Word with a human being. He only hints at the 
soteriological consequences—by the phrase ‘on behalf of us (ünee 
fiuóv)' and by the verb ‘to give life (Cwomotetv)’—but it is implied that 
such a connection is insufficient because the death of an ordinary man, 
like that of a prophet, cannot be salvific. The union with the Word 
has to be so tight that the body is his (adtot) body, and that the Word 
himself may be said to have suffered and to have risen. 

Cyril ends by mentioning Nestorius's council against the presbyter 
Philip, who opposed “his heresy” (171°). First, Nestorius induced Celes- 
tius to accuse Philip of Manichaeism, and when this failed, Philip was 
condemned for holding divine services at home, although virtually all 
the clergy do this in times of need, Cyril writes. The Alexandrian 
archbishop may have added this, because Celestius was probably a 
disciple of Pelagius?! and therefore, pope Celestine will not have 
looked favourably on Nestorius's co-operation with this man. 


?31 See Schwartz (1929), 8 (in the paragraph on *V 2. 143. Coll. Palat. 35"), and 
McEnerney (19872), 66, n. 7. Nestorius himself refers to the condemnation of Philip, 
without mentioning his name, in ep. 5, ACO L.ı.ı, 32? !; McEnerney (19873), 47; 
McGuckin (1994), 368. 
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7.6. Two BRIEF LETTERS TO NESTORIUS (EPP. 6 AND 7) 


Under number 5306 the Clavis Patrum Graecorum includes two letters, 
allegedly from Cyril to Nestorius, known as epp. 6 and 7, which are 
only extant in Arabic. The Arabic text and an English translation 
were published by B. Evetts in 1907.?? Migne’s Patrologia Graeca gives 
the Latin translation from the Arabic which was produced by Eusebius 
Renaudot in 1713.7? Their authenticity, however, is doubtful. Not only 
are they absent from the Greek and Latin corpus of Cyril’s writings, 
Cyril himself calls the letter which he sent to Nestorius in November 
430 “this third letter".?* And when describing to Juvenal of Jerusalem 
what happened before November 430, he writes that he *exhorted him 
[Nestorius] as a brother through a first and a second letter".?? Besides, 
the Arabic History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria does not 
come across as a trustworthy record of the period.?** 

But even if the letters were genuine, they are of little importance for 
the study of the development of Cyril's christology and terminology, 
since they are short and contain more quotations of and allusions 
to Bible verses than interpretations of them. We do encounter some 
typically Cyrillian phrases, though. In letter 6, the author speaks of 
“God, who was truly crucified for us and died in the body (in corpore)" 
(57C), an example of the communication of idioms, with the addition 
of ‘in the body’ to denote that it was not the divine nature that was 


232 Evetts (1907); chapter 12 on “Cyril L the Twenty-Fourth Patriarch” on pp. 430- 
443; the two letters on pp. 433-436. 

233 PG 77, 57B-60A. Eusebius Renaudotius (ed.), Historia Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum 
Jacobitarum ad Marco usque ad finem saeculi xii, Paris, 1713. After ep. 6, Renaudot adds: 
“Talis est Epistola quae extat in Codicibus Arabicis earum loco quae Graece & Latine 
leguntur in antiquis Codicibus Actorum Ephesinorum", a remark which Migne places 
(somewhat altered) as a note before the letters. The text which links the two letters 
in the Arabic original reads: “When this second letter reached Nestorius, he wrote 
another answer like his first, full of blasphemies, and, when the Father Cyril received it, 
he again addressed an epistle to Nestorius, saying", after which the text of ep. 7 follows; 
Evetts (1907), 434. The Latin text gives only the first third of ep. 7, and adds: “Several 
other scriptural testimonies are added to prove Christ's divinity”. McEnerney (19872), 
49f., gives an English translation of the Latin text in PG 77. The text in McEnerney's 
note 7 is a translation of the Latin version of the clause which connects the two letters. 

799 Ep. 17, 33°: toit ... tovto... yoóuuau. Also in the Letter to the Monks of 
Constantinople (ep. 19; CPG 5319), ACO 1.1.5, 13°. 

235 Letter to Juvenal of Jerusalem (ep. 16; CPG 5316), ACO 1.1.1, 97!!: 6v évóc xoi SevtegoU 
YOÓULATOS. 

236 For example, it states that “Nestorius had been a friend of the prince Theodosius 
[the emperor] since the time when they were together in the school”; Evetts (1907), 437. 
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crucified and died. And similarly in letter 7, without such an addition: 
“God, your Creator, who redeemed you with his blood" (59A). It 
further says that in Scripture Christ is not called “a mere man (purum 
hominem)” (59A), an expression also found in Cyril’s writings. 


7.7. THIRD LETTER TO NESTORIUS WITH THE ANATHEMAS?? 


When pope Celestine had received Cyril of Alexandria's letter and 
dossier, he called a council in Rome in August 430. The council 
condemned Nestorius's teachings, and Celestine informed Cyril and 
other leading bishops of this decision. He gave Cyril a mandate to 
execute the sentence. After receiving the pope's letter, Cyril called his 
own council in Alexandria in November 430. Archbishop and council 
together sent the Third Letter to Nestorius, to which were added the twelve 
anathemas as a summary of the christological positions which were 
to be rejected and accepted by Nestorius. Because of the special role 
which the anathemas have played, it is worthwhile to examine the letter 
and the anathemas separately. 


7.7.1. Third Letter to Nestorius 


7.7.1.1. Summary of the Contents 


In the first chapter, Cyril cites Mt. 10:37 (“He who loves father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me") and applies it to the situa- 
tion: one must love Christ more than a fellow-bishop, when that bishop 
errs. In chapter 2, he lays down the decisions: together with the Roman 
synod, the Alexandrian council condemns Nestorius's teachings. The 
archbishop of Constantinople is to anathematize his own views and 
to adhere to the correct doctrine, within the period stipulated in the 
pope’s letter to him. If he does not comply, he will no longer be counted 
among the bishops and the clergy. It is not enough for him to accept 
the Nicene Creed, for his interpretation is wrong. To the letter is added 


237 Ep. 17 (CPG 5317; PG 77, 105-121; Pusey VI, 12-39; the first two chapters are left 
out in DEC I, 50-61). The critical text can be found in ACO [I.1.1, 33-42 (= V 6; see 
chapter 5, n. 2). Because of its importance for the history of doctrine, many English 
translations have been produced, for example: McEnerney (1987a), 80-92; McGuckin 
(1994), 266-275; Wickham (1983), 12-33; Bindley & Green (1950), 212-219; an abridged 
version in Stevenson (1989), 301-309 (11966, 280-288). 
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"that which you must think and teach, and that from which one must 
withdraw” .?38 

The third chapter begins with a full quotation of the Nicene Creed 
(325), including its anathema. And Cyril comments that it is the only- 
begotten Word of God himself who came down for the sake of our sal- 
vation and was incarnate and made man. That is, he continues, assum- 
ing flesh from the holy virgin and making it his own, he underwent a 
birth like ours from the womb, while he remained God by nature. The 
flesh was not changed into the nature of the divinity, neither was the 
nature of the Word converted into the nature of flesh. When he was 
seen as a baby, on the lap of the virgin who bore (vexovonc) him, he 
filled all creation as God. Cyril does not use the epithet Yeotöxos, but 
he discusses the underlying christological issues. 

In chapter 4, the Word is said to have been united according to 
hypostasis (xad” óxóoraow) with the flesh. Man and God are not held 
apart and separated, connected with each other by a unity of rank and 
sovereign power. And when Scripture writes that all the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt in Christ, this is not an indwelling in an ordinary man, 
as with the saints, but he is united according to nature (&voteic xarà 
qvow). The indwelling is like that of a human soul with respect to its 
own body. There is, then, one Christ, Cyril continues in chapter 5, 
not as a man who simply has a connection with God in a unity of 
rank or sovereign power, for equality of honour does not unite the 
natures. The mode of connection is not one of juxtaposition (xoxà 
naoddeorv), for that is not enough for a natural union, nor one of 
relational participation (xarà uéósEw oxerixnv), in the way that we are 
joined to the Lord and are one spirit with him. Rather, we reject the 
term ‘connection (ovvd@eta)’ as being insufficient to signify the union, 
Cyril writes. We do not call the Word of God Christ’s ‘God’ or ‘Master’ 
in order not to separate the one Christ into two, for he is united to flesh 
according to hypostasis (xa ünootaoıv). When he calls the Father his 
own God (John 20:17), we do not overlook that he also has become a 
man, who is subject to God according to the law that is fitting to the 
nature of the humanity. 

In chapter 6, Cyril rejects several of Nestorius’s phrases, of which he 
gives a somewhat free rendering: “Because of the wearer I venerate the 


238 Thid., 34°. By this, chapters 3 through 12 of the letter will be meant, not (just) the 
twelve anathemas. 
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worn, because of the invisible one I worship the visible one”, and: 
“The assumed one is co-named God with the assumer".?? For Cyril, 
this implies a. division into two Christs: a man separately by himself and 
God likewise. Instead, the one Christ is honoured with one worship 
together with his own flesh. The only-begotten God suffered in the 
flesh (oagxt) on behalf of us, although he is impassible according to his 
own nature. He impassibly appropriated the things of his own flesh. 
‘Trampling death in his own flesh first (temty), he became the first-born 
from the dead and the first-fruits of those who have fallen asleep, and 
he led the way for the human nature (t dvdownov qos) to return to 
incorruptibility. 

Chapter 7 deals with the “unbloody service”, when we approach 
“the mystical blessings (roig pvotimaic evaoyiats)” (377 —that is, the 
Eucharist. We become partakers of the holy flesh of Christ, and we do 
not receive it as ordinary flesh or as that of a sanctified man who is 
connected to the Word according to the unity of rank or by a divine 
indwelling, Cyril states. No, the Word is life by nature, and since he 
has become one (£v) with his own flesh, he has rendered it life-giving. It 
is not that of a man like us—for how could human flesh be life-giving 
according to its own nature—but it has truly become the own flesh of 
him who for our sakes also has become Son of Man.?!! 

'The attribution of the sayings is the subject of chapter 8. Cyril starts 
with a clear statement: “We do not divide out the sayings of our Saviour 
in the Gospels to two hypostases and persons (ove taootéceot Óvoiv 
ovtE EN neoownoug)” (38*"). And he ends with the conclusion: 


Therefore, one must attribute all the sayings in the Gospels to one person 
(evi... mooooo), to one hypostasis, the incarnate [hypostasis] of the 
Word (oz:001&ost muĝ tÅ tot Aóyov osoagxouévy) (38?! ^). 


239 Nestorius (1905), 262°. The first part is quoted verbatim, the second part Cyril 
renders in his own words: “because of the invisible one (dögatov) I worship the visible 
one (óoóuevov)". Nestorius's text reads: “because of the hidden one (xexovuuévov) I 
worship the visible one (qouvóuevov)". See also CN IL.12, 50?f. 

240 Nestorius (1905), 26219 ?, reads: “But since God is in the assumed one, from (£x) 
the assumer the assumed one is co-named God, as connected with the assumer". See 
also CN IL13, 517°. 

241 McGuckin (1994), 271, translates “it has truly become the personal flesh”; the 
Greek text has &g idiav dabo yevouévyy, ep. 17, 38?*. McGuckin translates idiav in 
ibid., 37°9 with ‘very-flesh’ (p. 270), and in the eleventh anathema (41°) with ‘very-own 
flesh’ (p. 275). 
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In between these two sentences, Cyril gives his argumentation. The 
one Christ 1s not twofold, although he 1s regarded as having come 
together out of two differing realities (nooyuóvov) into unity just as 
a human being is regarded as out of soul and body, and not as 
twofold, but as one out of both. Both the human and the divine sayings 
were said by one [subject] (xao! évdc). When in a God-befitting way 
(deongenös) he says that he is one with the Father (John 10:30), we 
think of his divine nature; and when he calls himself *a man who has 
told you the truth" (John 8:40), we nonetheless recognise him as God 
the Word, also in (èx) the measures of his humanity. For he who is 
God by nature has become flesh or a man ensouled with a rational 
soul. 

Chapter 9 speaks of Christ as high priest and as offering. If he is 
called “apostle and high priest of our confession" (Hebr. 3:1) because 
he ministers the confession of faith which is offered up by us to him 
(noóc fjuGv advtH), and through him to the Father, in the holy Spirit, 
we say again that he 1s the only-begotten Son who 1s out of God by 
nature, and we do not attribute the title and the reality (xotjua) of the 
priesthood to another man besides him. He offered himself up on our 
behalf, not for his own sake, for he is without sin, but the nature of 
man was infected with sin. In chapter 1o, the relation between the 
Son and the Spirit is central. When Christ says of the Spirit, “He shall 
glorify me" (John 16:14), this does not imply that he needed glory from 
another, but it is his own Spirit, even though the Spirit exists in his 
distinct hypostasis and 1s regarded as by himself. Christ 1s believed to 
be God by nature, while he himself (abtög)?"? operates through his own 
Spirit. 

Chapter 11 gives an explanation of the title deotöxog, which appears 
only once in the whole letter: the holy virgin is called this because she 
fleshly gave birth (éxvévoxe coogxwxóc) to God who is united to flesh 
according to hypostasis (xa® tadotaow). The Word's nature did not 
have the beginning of its existence from the flesh, for he was in the 
beginning, and the Word was God. He did not need the birth in time 
by necessity or on account of (óià) his own nature, but he did this 
in order to bless the beginning of our existence, and in order that 
the curse against the whole race, which sends our bodies to death, 
would cease. Chapter 12 stipulates that Nestorius must give his assent 


242 McGuckin (1994), 272, translates o$1óc by ‘personally’. 
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to all these teachings, and it ends with an introduction of the twelve 
anathemas: “That which your Reverence (tiv ot evAóevav) must 
anathematize is appended to this letter of ours". 


7.7.1.2. Terminology 


In the quotation of the Nicene Creed with its anathema we find ovoía 
twice and óuoovotog once (35**!9. The expression that the Son is 
(born) out of the substance of the Father, taken from the Creed, occurs 
two more times in Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius. And once the Word 
is said to have ‘identity of substance’ with the Father (38). These are 
all the instances where ovoía and its derivatives are found. Their use is 
similar to that in Cyril's previous writings. 

Twice we encounter txdotaots in a trinitarian context. First, in the 
anathema of the Nicene Creed (35°). And secondly, when Cyril writes 
that “the Spirit exists in his distinct hypostasis and is regarded as by 
himself” (39%). The remaining six occurrences of ozóotaoig are all 
found in christological contexts. The verb ügeoravaı is absent from 
this letter of Cyril’s. Four times the expression ‘united according to 
hypostasis (xa^ tadotaow)’ is used.?* Once Cyril declares that he does 
not divide out the sayings in the Gospels to two hypostases and persons 
(38'). And in the last instance, he states, conversely, that the sayings 
should be attributed to one person, to one hypostasis, the incarnate 
[hypostasis] of the Word (38°). 

This christological usage of badotaotc in the Third Letter to Nestorius is 
completely in line with that in Contra Nestorium (see section 6.3.2). There, 
too, the phrase ‘united according to hypostasis! is frequent, while the 
incarnate Word is regarded, not as two hypostases and persons, but as 
one hypostasis and person. The meaning of the term and the phrase 
will, therefore, be the same as that in Contra Nestorium. That Christ 
is one, not two hypostases, signifies that he is one, not two SEPARATE 
REALITIES. The word txdotaotg does not mean PERSON. And ‘united 
according to hypostasis’ indicates a union which results in one SEPARATE 
REALITY. It should not be translated by ‘personally united’, and the 


243 Ep. 17, 35? and 362’. 

24 Thid., 35° (fiv au), 367" (Evodelc), 40? (fvwðévta), 407! (“having united [évaoas] 
according to hypostasis that which is human [tò avdownıvov| with himself”). Here— 
and often elsewhere—McGuckin (1994), 273, translates tò dvdoonıvov by ‘the human 
condition’. 
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notion of another metaphysical level, of a ‘bearer’ of natures, is totally 
absent from the term ozóoraoic. 

The word zoócomov is found three times in Cyril of Alexandria's 
Third Letter to Nestorius. Once in a biblical citation, where it means ‘face’ 
(405. The other two times together with ‘hypostasis’, when Cyril states 
that he does not attribute the sayings to two hypostases and persons 
(neoownorg), but to one person (19ooó0), one hypostasis (391^ 2!*). This 
usage of moóownov, too, corresponds to that in Contra Nestorium, and the 
word will, therefore, have the same meaning: PERSON. Since zoóoozov 
can stand for a GRAMMATICAL PERSON as well as an ONTOLOGICAL PER- 
son, and the context of ‘sayings’ suggests a GRAMMATICAL PERSON, the 
addition of the word ‘hypostasis’ indicates that for Cyril the attribution 
of sayings has ontological implications. The one neöownov of Christ, 
then, is also an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. 

Besides, Cyril knows that Nestorius also writes that Christ 1s one 
neöownov, while in Cyril’s view his fellow-bishop separates the one 
Christ into two persons and hypostases (see section 7.3.2.3). Apparently, 
because for the archbishop of Constantinople the term moóoonov 
has another meaning, it is not enough to state that the incarnate 
Word is one neöownov. And Cyril adds ‘one hypostasis—a word 
which he re-introduced into christology—,?^ to make it clear that by 
‘one zxoóoozov he means an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON, which is also one 
SEPARATE REALITY. 

We encounter the word qvoig in the Third Letter to Nestorius in most 
of the various meanings that we know from his earlier writings. It is 
related to COMMON NATURE when the phrase ‘by nature’ (xatà qot or 
qvos) is used in ‘God by nature’, ‘life by nature’ (37^?9), the Son 
who is ‘out of God by nature’ (38%), and also when the Son is said to be 
“impassible according to his own nature” (37'°), and when the rhetorical 
question is asked “how human flesh will be life-giving according to its 
own nature”.?"” Twice we find ‘the human nature (N dv8em@xov pvo), 
denoting the whole human race, in soteriological contexts. 

With respect to Christ, the term qvoic is employed in relation to his 
divinity as well as his humanity: 


245 See section 6.3.2, n. 47. 


246 Kp, 17, 3529, 36261, 3817, gg25t. 

247 Thid., 38°: nög yao Å Avdownov oào& Goozotóc goto xoà pbow tiv &avríjc; This 
refers, not to the flesh of Christ, but to the flesh of a man like us. 

248 Thid., 37190. 399. 
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We do not say that the flesh was changed into the nature of the divinity, 
nor that the ineffable nature of the Word of God was converted into the 
nature of flesh (35?! 5). 


When Christ calls his Father ‘his God’, although he himself is God by 
nature, we do not overlook that he also has become a man, who is 
subject to God (nrò ®eö) “according to the law that is fitting to the 
nature of the humanity"??? In all these cases, pboıg does not denote 
separate existence, but it refers to the essence and natural properties of 
divinity and humanity. Therefore, it does not mean sEPARATE REALITY, 
but COMMON NATURE Or INDIVIDUAL NATURE. Once, the reference is not 
to essence and natural properties, but to existence: “the nature of the 
Word does not have the beginning of its existence from the flesh" (40"). 
Although the immediate context does not preclude the meaning of 
SEPARATE REALITY for qoic, it is more likely that here, too, its meaning 
i$ INDIVIDUAL NATURE.?50 

When Cyril writes that the Word, who 1s God by nature, also has 
become a man, who is subject to God according to the law that is fitting 
to the nature of the humanity (36%), he applies the word qois to 
Christ's humanity. This is dyophysite language. It is even more explicit 
when he says that “equality of honour does not unite the natures"?! 

In the same chapter 5 where we encounter these dyophysite phrases, 
we also find the expression ‘natural union’: we do not conceive of the 
mode of connection as one of juxtaposition, for that 1s not sufficient 
for a natural union (noög évwow voy; 367^. And shortly before 
that, at the end of chapter 4, the notion of ‘indwelling’ in Col. 2:9 is 
explained as “united according to nature (Evwdeis xavà prow; 3611"), 
and not changed into flesh", but in this case the anthropological 
analogy is immediately invoked: “he made for himself (€moujoato) such 
an indwelling as the soul of a human being is said to have with its 
own body” (36'?%). This confirms that the phrases ‘natural union’ and 
“united according to nature’ should be interpreted in the same way as 
Cyril applies them to the soul and the body in a human being: two 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES are united to form one SEPARATE REALITY.?*? ‘This 
fits well within a dyophysite context. And in between both phrases Cyril 


249 Thid., 3677": nord ye Tov no&novra vóuov TH Tis GvVIQMmdtHTOS qvos. See also tbid., 
38108 and 408f, 

250 Cf. Or. ad dom., 63°°. See section 7.3.2.4. 

251 Ep. 17, 361: od yao vot tas pvoeic [n] tootuia. 

252 See for a more elaborate argumentation section 6.3.4. 
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writes that “equality of honour does not unite the natures". A ‘natural 
union’, then, is not (necessarily) a union that results in one nature, but 
one in which two natures are united. 

In the Third Letter to Nestorius Cyril does not call the result of the 
union ‘one nature’. Even when, over against Nestorius's phrase *be- 
cause of the invisible one I worship the visible one", Cyril argues 
that the one Christ “is honoured with one worship (td x90ooxvvrjogu 
together with his flesh" (37°'), he does not speak of ‘one nature’. And 
that while pseudo-Athanasius (7 Apollinarius) writes in the quotation 
in Oratio ad dominas that 


we confess ... that the one Son is not two natures, one worshipped and 
one not worshipped, but one nature of God the Word, incarnate and 
worshipped together with his flesh with one worship (ut& xoooxvvrjosu), 
not two Sons, one true Son of God, worshipped, and another a man out 
of Mary, not worshipped.” 


If the uia q$otc formula were so important for Cyril as has often been 
maintained he would certainly have used it in this context.?* We have 
now looked at all the occurrences of qvotc and its cognates in this letter. 

The word iótoc retains its double function also in Cyril’s Third Letter 
to Nestorius. On the one hand, it is used in connection with nature and 
with natural relations; on the other hand, it denotes what 1s proper to 
a specific individual. It belongs to the first category when the Spirit is 
called Christ's ‘own Spirit’ (39'%?%), and when the Son's ‘own nature’ 
is mentioned.” And in the second category we encounter the Word's 
‘own flesh?* and his ‘own body’,?*” while the Word is also said to have 
made the flesh his own (ià(av ... nomoduevog; 35/9). Further, the Son is 
again said to appropriate (oixevoUuevoc; 37!) the sufferings of his own 
flesh. 

The adjective iówóg is employed to express that the Spirit exists 
‘in his distinct hypostasis, to which xa’ éavtó is juxtaposed. And 
the corresponding adverb ióv«óg has its well-known meaning of ‘by 
himself’, applied to the rejected view of a man by himself and the Word 


253 Or. ad dom., ACO 1.1.5, 652» ?9, 
254 Also in Contra Nestorium 11.10, 47??, Cyril writes that Emmanuel is worshipped 


» 


“with one worship (iu& toooxvvrjoeU", without referring to the pia qotc formula. 
73 Ep. 17, 370, 40°. 
256 Thid., 364, 479.11, 14,29, 982, 
257 Thid., 37'°, 39°". Also: the soul’s own body, tbid., 361°. 
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of God by himself.?* The phrase àvà pégog also returns to indicate such 
a separate existence.?? 

The noun évwotc and the verb évotv—mostly in a passive form—are 
used for Cyril’s own understanding of the incarnation, ovvóqe and 
ovvanteıv for that of Nestorius. This time, he goes so far as to state 
that he rejects the term ovvágeia as insufficiently signifying the union 
(Évootc; 369"). Instead of ‘equality of rank and / or sovereign power 
lioótns tis à&(ac xoi / i] yoüv av90evitac) —which we encountered in 
Oratio ad augustas—, we now find ‘unity (évotns) of rank and / or 
sovereign power"? Also the words ‘juxtaposition’ (ragó0sow; 36), 
‘relational’ (oxetırög; 36"), and ‘indwelling’ (évoixnotc; 3779) are used for 
Nestorius’s position, as in Contra Nestorium.’°' And, of course, various 
verbs that indicate a division, as well as adverbs that mean ‘by himself” 
and ‘separately’. 


7.7.1.3. Christology 


The christology in Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius is no different from 
that in the other writings of the year 430, and it is expressed in similar 
terms. Over against Nestorius, whom he regards as dividing the one 
Son into two, he emphasizes the unity of Christ. As in Contra Nestorium, 
he speaks of ‘one person (roóoozov) and ‘one hypostasis (badotaotc)’ of 
Christ. In this letter he does not employ the phrase ‘one nature (@vots)’. 
We do encounter the phrases ‘united according to nature’ and ‘natural 
union’, but in the sentence in which the first phrase occurs we also 
find the analogy of soul and body, which confirms that Cyril will have 
understood them in the same way as in his earlier works: as a union of 
two INDIVIDUAL NATURES within one SEPARATE REALITY. 

Because of the alleged synonymity of badotacts and voris, the ‘one 
hypostasis’ formula is often regarded as belonging to miaphysite lan- 
guage.” The conclusion of this study so far, however, is that the 


258 Thid., 3623, 375. 

259 Thid., 3527, 37°. 

260 Thid., 361, 3614. Cf. also ibid., 3727". The phrase ‘unity of rank and sovereign 
power’ is not found in Nestorius’s extant writings from the period before the Council 
of Ephesus (see n. 223), but they do contain the phrase ‘unity of rank’ once: Nestorius 
(1905), 354!! (= CN ILs, 417°). ‘Equality of rank’ is only found once in a fragment of 
dubious authenticity: Nestorius (1905), 2247. 

261 See sections 6.3.6 and 6.3.7. 

262 See, for example, Meunier (1997), 256-258, esp. n. 9: “Les deux termes qois et 
bzóotaotc sont souvent pratiquement équivalents pour Cyrille, on le sait, surtout dans 
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meaning of the two terms differs to such an extent that the ‘one 
hypostasis’ formula fits also within a dyophysite framework, since it 
indicates that the incarnate Word is one sEPARATE REALITY, while the 
word gvotg in the ‘one nature’ formula has an exceptional mean- 
ing, which does not fit well within Cyril’s metaphysics (see section 
6.4.3). 

Figure 2 in section 5.3.3 paints an adequate picture of Cyril’s under- 
standing of the incarnate Word, also in his Third Letter to Nestorius. ‘The 
twO INDIVIDUAL NATURES that are united in the one Christ are not 
mixed. They remain the sources of the divine and human properties 
respectively. Christ can call the Father ‘his God’ because he is the divine 
Word who has also become a man who is subject to God “according to 
the law which fits the nature of the humanity". The property 'subject 
to God' belongs, not to the divine, but to the human nature. But when 
he says that he and the Father are one, we think of the divine nature. 
The property ‘one with the Father’ belongs, not to the human, but to 
the divine nature. Also, when Christ is called God or life *by nature’, or 
impassible “according to his own nature’, this refers to the divine, not to 
the human nature. 

As in Cyril's previous writings, the attribution of sayings and acts 1s 
often expressed by other words: ‘as God’ and ‘as man’,? ‘humanly’ 
(365, ‘in the flesh’ (oaoxi; 37/9, ‘befitting God’ (deongenüg; 38°") and 
‘befitting a man’ (dvdewnongenög; 38/9, ‘economically’ (otxovotwxóc; 
40P?). 

The expression ‘in contemplation (only)’—év dewoia (uövn)—is ab- 
sent from the Third Letter to Nestorius, but one might think that the 
notion is present in the following sentence: the one Christ “is regarded 
(vofjtat) as having come together into an inseparable unity out of two 
differing realities (noayuatov)” (389. The verb voeiv, however, is such 
a common word in Cyril’s writings that without an addition like ‘only’ 
(or, conversely, an addition like xoi ündeyeıv or xoi eivai), one cannot 
draw too many conclusions from its use.” It seems that here, just as 


cette premiere phase de la controverse, et plus particulièrement dans cette formule 
uia qvcic ou pica ozó0taoic, où l'on ne peut vraiment pas déceler une différence", 
although he adds: “Mais il faut se souvenir que qoi; garde aussi chez Cyrille une 
parenté réelle avec ovoia”. See also the quotations from the agreed statements of the 
dialogue between the Eastern Orthodox Church and the Oriental Orthodox Churches 
In section 1.2.2. 

263 Ep, 17, 35248, 36296, 9721,29. 97, 

264 So, Cyril can write that “Christ Jesus, the only-begotten Son, is conceived of as 
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in On the Incarnation, Cyril employs the phrase ‘out of two REALITIES’ 
without thinking through what the status of these realities was before 
the incarnation.’ And, therefore, it is more likely that the notion of ‘in 
contemplation only’ does not apply. 

A few times soteriological issues come up in Cyril's Third Letter to 
Nestorius. After the Nicene Creed has been quoted it is briefly repeated 
that the Word “came down for the sake of our salvation” (35/55. The 
notion of ‘in Christ first 1s expressed in the following sentence: He 
tasted death and came back to life in order that, 


trampling death in his own flesh first, he would become the first-born 
from the dead and the first-fruits of those who have fallen asleep, and 
would lead the way for the human nature to return to incorruption 


(9719-19). 


Further, in the ‘unbloody service’ we partake of flesh which is life- 
giving because it 1s the flesh of the Word himself, who is life by nature 
(c. 7). Christ offered his own body on behalf of us as a sweet-smelling 
fragrance (39°"). And finally, he was born in the flesh in order to bless 
the beginning of our existence, to stop the curse that sends our bodies 
to death, while this sentence 1s annulled through him: *In sorrow you 
will bring forth children" (c. 11). 


7.7.2. The Anathemas 


7.7.2.1. Paraphrase of the Contents 


Since the twelve anathemas are ‘main points’ (ueqóAouo) by them- 
selves, 9 it is no use to summarize them. Instead, each of them will 
be paraphrased. Negative and affirmative sentences will be reversed: 
instead of ‘if someone says A rather than B, let him be anathema’, they 
will be rendered as ‘one should say B, not Æ or ‘it is B rather than A. 


1. Emmanuel is truly God, and for that reason the holy virgin 
is Seotdxoc, because, having become man, the Word was born 
fleshly (oao»xàxc). 


(vogitat) one” (37°), and this certainly does not imply that he is one in contemplation 
only. 

265 See section 5.3.3, n. 192. 

266 In this case, ‘chapters’ is a less fortunate rendering of xepdAaa, but since the 
expression ‘the twelve chapters’ has been widely adopted, it is used in this study as well. 
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. In the second anathema, the unity of Christ 1s expressed by the 


phrases ‘united with flesh according to hypostasis’, ‘one with his 
own flesh’, and ‘the same one both God and man’. 


. It is emphasized that with respect to the one Christ ‘the hypostases 


(tag tmootdoets) should not be divided after the union, which 
happens when one only connects them with a connection (ovv- 
AnTWv adtäg ovvageia) according to rank, sovereign power or 
might, rather than with a coming together according to a natural 
union (xa? Evaoıv quot). 


. The sayings about Christ should not be attributed to two persons 


(nooownoıc) or hypostases, some to a man, regarded as by himself, 
besides the Word of God, and some, which are God-befitting, only 
to the Word. 


. Christ is not a God-bearing (deoyöoov) man, but truly God as the 


one Son by nature, insofar as he has become man and participated 
in blood and flesh. 

The Word is not Christ's God or Master, but the same one is both 
God and man, since the Word has become flesh. 


7. Jesus is not a man activated by the Word of God and invested 


with the glory of the Only-Begotten, as another one besides the 
Word. 


. One should not say that the assumed man is worshipped and 


glorified along with (ovv-) the Word and that he is co-named 
(ovyxenuatiCew) God, as one along with another, but one should 
honour him with one worship (wd teooxvvijoet). 


. The one Lord Jesus Christ was not glorified by the Spirit, as if he 


used a power foreign to him and as if he received the ability to 
operate against unclean spirits and to accomplish divine signs, but 
it is his own Spirit, through whom he worked signs. 


. Christ is called the high priest and apostle of our confession, who 


offered himself up on behalf of us as a sweet-smelling odour. ‘This 
high priest and apostle is the Word of God himself, when he had 
become flesh and man like us, and not another man out of a 
woman by himself besides the Word. And he did not offer himself 
also on behalf of himself, for, not knowing any sin, he was not in 
need of offerings. 


. The flesh of the Lord is life-giving and the Word’s own, not that 


of another one besides him, who is connected (ovvnuuévov) with 
him according to rank or who has a divine indwelling (évotxnow) 
only. 
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12. The Word of God suffered in the flesh (oagxt), was crucified in the 
flesh, and tasted death in the flesh, and he has become the first- 
born from the dead insofar as he is life and life-giving as God. 


7.7.2.2. Terminology 


The way in which Cyril of Alexandria uses the terms in the twelve 
anathemas does not really differ from what we have seen so far in his 
christological writings. It is in the light of these other writings, then, 
that they should be interpreted. The word ovoia and its derivatives 
do not occur in the anathemas. The expression ‘united according to 
hypostasis’, found in the second anathema, has its usual meaning: it 
denotes a union which has resulted in one SEPARATE REALITY. Christ 
is one with his own flesh. And in the two following anathemas Cyril 
speaks of ‘hypostases’ in the plural to describe a view which he rejects. 
The hypostases should not be divided after the union. If this is done, 
the result is two separate beings, two Christs. And the sayings should 
not be attributed to two persons and hypostases, some to a man besides 
the Word, others to the Word. Here again, the issue is that one should 
not conceive of Christ as two separate beings with an external relation 
only. 

Cyril does not use the word qois in the fourth anathema, and $zó- 
otaotc is not synonymous with qois to the extent that the anathema 
would imply that the sayings should not be attributed to the mpIvip- 
UAL NATURES of the incarnate Word. On the contrary, this study has 
shown that Cyril continually distinguishes the sayings and the acts of 
Christ some things he does as God, divinely, according to his own 
nature, others as man, humanly, economically. It is true that he does 
not often use the word qvo when he refers something to Christ's 
humanity, but this has probably to do with his anti-Arian propensity. 
However, as long as it is clear that the q$oeig are INDIVIDUAL NATURES 
which together form one SEPARATE REALITY—not two persons or sep- 
arate hypostases—, it is no problem for Cyril to distribute the sayings 
over the two gvoetc. Therefore, when Cyril later accepts the Formula 
of Reunion— which says that the theologians “divide some of the say- 
ings over two natures, and attribute (nagadıöövras) the God-befitting 
ones in accordance with (xavà) Christ's divinity and the humble ones in 
accordance with (xatá) his humanity"? —his christological position has 


267 Formula of Reunion, ACO 1.1.4, 17!?*; DEC I, 70?*?9, 
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not changed. The unity of Christ having been established, he allows the 
sayings to be attributed to his divine and human natures. 

The word qois and its adjective qvovxóc occur each only once in 
the anathemas. Christ is said to be “one Son and [Son] by nature” ‚26% 
a common phrase. And in the third anathema Cyril speaks of a 
“coming together according to a natural union"."? He opposes this 
to a separation of the hypostases after the union and to a connection 
according to rank and sovereign power. He does not refer to the 
anthropological analogy but seeing how he uses the expression ‘natural 
union' in the earlier writings, Cyril will understand it in a way similar 
to the coming together of soul and body in a human being: the result 
is two INDIVIDUAL NATURES which together form one SEPARATE REALITY. 
There is, then, no miaphysite terminology in the anathemas. 

Iloöoownov is found only once, namely, when it is stated that the 
sayings should not be attributed to two persons (ng00WnoLG Övolv; 41!) 
or hypostases, a man by himself and the Word of God. This, again, 
is familiar language, and medommo0v means PERSON here, first of all 
GRAMMATICAL PERSON, but with ünöotaoıg juxtaposed, an ONTOLOGICAL 
PERSON is implied. 

In the anathemas, too, iótoc is used both for a natural relationship 
and for what is particular to the Word. So, the Spirit is called ‘his own’ 
Spirit (4179, but also his flesh is said to be ‘his own’ flesh.?? And idtx@c 
indicates twice the separate existence of a man besides the Word of 
God (41*?*. “To unite (évotv)’ and ‘union (Évootc) are employed for 
a proper understanding of the incarnation,"! ‘to connect (ovvanteıv)’ 
and ‘connection (ovváqeto)' for a rejected view, once with the addition 
"according to rank or sovereign power or might", another time with 
“according to rank".?? A few other special terms return, each only 
once: the title deotöxog (407°) and the word ‘coming together (o$voóoc; 
40°) for an accepted view; the adjective ‘God-bearing (Seo@dgos; 41°} 
and the noun ‘indwelling (évoixnotc; 42!) for Nestorius's view. 


268 Ep, 17, 419: Yiov Eva xai doe. 

269 Thid., A099: ovv68o t xa Évoow pvonmv. 

270 Thid., 40%, 4128, 492. 

271 Only in the second and the third anathemas: ibid., 407 (xa^ óxóovaow Nv@odau); 
4078 (uexà tiv Evwowv); 40?? (xa £voow quovajv). 


272 Only in the third and the eleventh anathemas: ibid., 40?9* 


29f. 
„4m . 
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7.7.2.3. Interpretation 


Each of the twelve anathemas emphasizes in its own way that the Christ 
is one and should not be divided into two separate beings. It is for this 
reason that Mary is called deotöxog; that Cyril writes that the Word was 
‘united according to hypostasis! with flesh; that ‘a connection according 
to rank’ is rejected; that the sayings should not be attributed to a man 
by himself and to the Word of God; etc. This aim should be kept 
in mind when they are interpreted.?? When the anathemas are read 
within the context of Cyril of Alexandria’s other christological writings 
of the years 429 and 430, they do not stand out as saying something 
else or even as saying it in another way. It is the same terminology that 
we also encounter elsewhere, especially in Contra Nestorium. But by their 
condensed form they are forceful. As Cyril himself later was to write 
to Acacius of Beroea: “The force of the main points (fj vóv xepadaiwv 
óvvajuc) was only directed [literally: written] against the teachings of 
Nestorius” .2”4 

However, when the archbishop of Constantinople received Cyril’s 
Third Letter with the anathemas he sent a copy of them to John of 
Antioch, who distributed them throughout the East. Taken out of the 
context of Cyril’s oeuvre they could—and were—easily misunderstood, 
the following points in particular: 


1. The adjective ‘natural’ in the expression ‘natural union’ could be 
interpreted as ‘necessary’: that which is dictated by the natures. 
As if the Word were forced to be united with the flesh and to 
undergo the things of the flesh.” Even in the preceding Third 
Letter to Nestorius, however, Cyril speaks of a “voluntary kenosis” 
(38%), and he states explicitly that the Word did not need a human 
birth “by necessity or on account of (à) his own nature" (40? !9). 

2. It was Cyril himself who re-introduced the word ‘hypostasis’ 
into christology. Especially his expression “united according to 
hypostasis’ was attacked as an innovation, and as implying a 
mixture of the natures.” Again, what Cyril meant by it becomes 


273 In a similar way, de Halleux (1992), 445, emphasizes that Cyril’s intention with the 
twelve chapters was “exclusively anti-Nestorian", and that they should be interpreted 
accordingly (cf. pp. 436, 454). 

274 Ep. 33, ACO 1.1.7, 149??f. 

275 See Theodoret of Cyrus’s criticism in Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 11619, Cf. 
Contra Orientales, ACO 1.1.7, 38° !?. 

276 Theodoret attacks the expression; see Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 114!! 7. 
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clear only when it is read within the framework of his larger 
writings. 


. The anathema on the distribution of the sayings is meant to safe- 


guard the unity of Emmanuel, that he is one SEPARATE REALITY. 
However, without further elucidation one could read into it that 
Cyril does not distinguish between the divine and the human say- 
ings at all.” We have seen, however, that with a whole series of 
expressions like ‘as God’ and ‘humanly’ he does make the distinc- 
tion, and that he regards the divine and the human natures as the 
sources of the properties. 


. Although Cyril adds oagxt three times— “the Word suffered in 


the flesh, and was crucified in the flesh, and tasted death in the 
flesh” —, without the explanation that by this he means that the 
divine nature remained impassible, and that the Word appropri- 
ated the sufferings of his own flesh, the twelfth anathema could 
be misinterpreted as teaching that the Word suffered in his divine 
nature.””® 


The anathemas raised a storm of protest, and Theodoret of Cyrus and 
Andrew of Samosata each composed a refutation of them. Both these 
works have been lost, but part of them is retained in Contra 1 heodoretum 
and Contra Orientales,? since with respect to each of the anathemas Cyril 
gives a quotation from Theodoret or Andrew respectively, before he 
defends his own christology. But the indignation with the anathemas 
was so great that Cyril gave a third interpretation of them in his 
Explanation of the Twelve Chapters, written during his forced stay in 
Ephesus, after the council in 431.” 


27 
27 


7 See Contra Orientales, ACO 1.1.7, 4119". 
9 See Contra Orientales, ACO 1.1.7, 6172-5, where ‘he suffered in the flesh’ is inter- 


preted as ‘he suffered with (werd) the flesh’. Cf. Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 1447??*, 
where Theodoret stresses that it was not God who suffered, but “the man who was 
assumed by God out of us". 

279 Quasten, Patrology, vol. 3 (see n. 84), 546, suggests that the whole of Theodoret’s 
refutation has been preserved in Cyril's Contra Theodoretum. 

280 Explanation of the Twelve Chapters (CPG 5223; PG 76, 293-312; Pusey VI, 240-258). 
The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.5, 15-25 (= V 148; see chapter 5, n. 2). 
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7.8. OTHER LETTERS FROM NOVEMBER 430 


After the Alexandrian synod had met in November 430, Cyril also sent 
letters to John of Antioch, Juvenal of Jerusalem, the clergy and the 
people in Constantinople, and to the monks in Constantinople. Each 
of these letters will be briefly discussed. 


7.8.1. Letter to John of Antioch (ep. 13)?! 


In his letter to John, the archbishop of Antioch, Cyril mainly gives 
a brief history of the controversy. He writes that the church in Con- 
stantinople is in turmoil because of the teachings of its bishop, that he 
himself wrote several letters to Nestorius, but that his fellow-bishop in 
the capital did not respond well to them. Instead, Nestorius wrote to 
pope Celestine of Rome and sent him several of his writings. In his let- 
ter to Celestine, Nestorius says that his opponents “do not shrink from 
calling the holy virgin deotörog” (92^). The bishops in Rome came to 
the conclusion that he teaches a dangerous heresy. 

Cyril then tells that he sent Posidonius to Rome with copies of his 
own letters to Nestorius, and that, following this, the Roman synod 
put in writing what those who are in communion with Rome should 
believe. This they have sent not only to him, John of Antioch, but 
also to Rufus, bishop of Thessaloniki, to several other bishops in 
Macedonia, and to Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem. Cyril adds that he will 
follow the judgements of Rome, and he urges John to consider what 
needs to be done. 


7.8.2. Letter to Juvenal of Jerusalem (ep. 76)? 


Cyril's letter to Juvenal of Jerusalem, too, focusses more on the commu- 
nication between the bishops involved than on the content of Nesto- 
rius's christology. Cyril first argues that it may be necessary to go 
against a brother, when we contend for the glory of Christ. He then 
mentions that he wrote two letters to Nestorius, which did not have the 
desired outcome. The archbishop of Constantinople wrote back that 


281 Ep. 13 (CPG 5313; PG 77, 93C-96D). The critical text can be found in ACO 1.1.1, 
92-93 (= V 13). An English translation is given by McEnerney (19873), 71-72. 

282 Ep. 16 (CPG 5316; PG 77, 104A-105B). The critical text can be found in ACO 1.1.1, 
96-98 (= V 15). An English translation is given by McEnerney (19872), 78-79. 
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according to him the holy virgin is not deotdxog (97'°"), which implies, 
Cyril adds, that Emmanuel is not God. Nestorius also sent letters and 
commentaries to Celestine, the bishop of Rome, and he has now been 
judged as a heretic. Cyril forwards Celestine's letter to Juvenal and 
urges him to be of one mind with him, so that Nestorius will have 
to choose: either leave his aberrant teachings, or face the consequences. 
And he suggests that they also send a letter to the emperor, advising 
him not to honour a man above the reverence for Christ. 


7.8.3. To the Clergy and the People of Constantinople (ep. 18)?" 


Together with the Egyptian synod, the archbishop of Alexandria also 
wrote a letter to the clergy and the people of Constantinople to inform 
them of the decision regarding their bishop. It says that a synodical let- 
ter has been sent to Nestorius, stipulating that he should anathematize 
the teachings found in his writings within the time appointed by Celes- 
tine, bishop of Rome, or else he will no longer have a place among 
the priests. Cyril asks for their understanding in that it has taken so 
long, while the churches were in turmoil. But he has acted as a doc- 
tor, he explains: rather than immediately applying surgery, he has first 
used soothing drugs. He had hoped that Nestorius would amend his 
ways after all the counsels and admonitions he received, but he does 
not cease distributing the same teachings. 

Cyril briefly sets out his christology, referring to the Fathers. They 
called the holy virgin Beotdxoc, because she bore Emmanuel, who is 
truly God. They did not preach two Christs, but one and the same as 
God the Word and as a man out of a woman according to the flesh— 
not a man who is connected to God with a mere connection (ovvageig 
wu. f) and as in equality of dignities (å&wwuátæv) only, but they said that 
the same one suffered death fleshly (oagxvxóc) on our behalf and rose 
divinely (devx@c), trampling down the power of death (114? ?). This is 
the sort of language that we know from Cyril’s other writings. 

In the last paragraph, the people in Constantinople are warned 
not to remain in communion with Nestorius, if he does not alter 
his teachings, while the church in Egypt receives in communion all 
the clergy and laity who have been excommunicated because of their 
correct faith. 


283 Ep. 18 (CPG 5318; PG 77, 124A—125C). The critical text can be found in ACO Lr.1, 
113-114 (= V 24). An English translation is given by McEnerney (19872), 93-95. 
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7.8.4. To the Monks of Constantinople (ep. 79)?*! 


The main aim of this letter, written by Cyril and the Egyptian synod, 
is to let the monks at Constantinople know what has been decided with 
respect to Nestorius. First, the monks are praised for their zeal during 
the controversy. Christ is said to have been patient with Nestorius, 
giving him tme to repent, but the bishop continued in his errors. 
Therefore, he is now reminded “by this third letter, which is sent 
by us and by ... Celestine, the bishop of great Rome” (13? 9. If he 
anathematizes his distorted teachings, he may remain, but if he persists, 
he will be a stranger to the assembly of bishops and to the dignity of 
teaching. The letter ends with an exhortation to remain faithful. It does 
not contain a christological passage. 


7.9. FESTAL LETTER 19°% 


Cyril of Alexandria's Festal Letter for the year 431 will have been written 
at the end of 430. There is no explicit reference to the controversy with 
Nestorius. And although there are some small passages on christology, 
it is by no means the main subject of the letter. It is more pastorally 
devoted to soteriology and to living a holy life. As usual, the letter is 
full of biblical quotations and allusions. When the person of Christ and 
his incarnation are discussed, Cyril hardly uses technical terminology, 
but the language is more biblical than philosophical. Once the title 
Seotoxog is mentioned, almost in passing. 


7.9.1. Summary of the Contents 


After a brief preface, Cyril starts the first of four chapters with a call 
to praise Christ for the salvation he has accomplished. He already 
cites several Bible verses in which the law of Moses is mentioned,’ 
a topic which gets more attention later on in the letter. The call to 
live holy lives is based on the salvation in Christ." The time is ripe, 


284 Ep. 19 (CPG 5319; PG 77, 1250-1280). The critical text can be found in ACO 
Lr.5, 12-13 (= V 145). An English translation is given by McEnerney (19873), 96-97. 

285 PG 77, 820D-837B. No critical text has been published yet, neither a translation 
into one of the modern languages. 

286 Festal Letter 19, 821B: 1 Cor. 15:56, Rom. 6:14, John 1:17. 

287 Thid., 821BC (2 Cor. 5:15), 821D-824A (a combination of 1 Cor. 5:7 and 2 Cor. 7:1). 
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for the harvest is at hand. In the second chapter, Cyril first gives an 
exposition of the story about the Passover lamb in Ex. 12. He argues 
that Christ did not abolish the law (Mt. 5:17), and that Paul calls the 
law ‘spiritual (vevpatixds)’ (Rom. 7:14). He, therefore, gives a ‘spiritual’ 
interpretation of the passage. The true lamb, which takes away the 
sin of the world, has been sacrificed for us, who have been called 
to sanctification through faith."? Yeast stands in the Scriptures for 
meanness and sin, so, the command to eat unleavened bread means to 
us that we should strive to get rid of ours sins, Cyril writes.?°° And that 
the Israelites were to eat bitter herbs indicates that we should persevere 
in bitter labours. The narrow road leads to life, but on the broad road 
pleasure (ov) leads to disgrace. 

Cyril then returns to the subject of the law. He quotes Is. 8:20 (LXX): 
“For he has given the law as a help”, and turns to Paul's discussion of 
the law in Rom. 7 and 8, to begin with, 7:15-17: “For I do not do what 
I want, but I do what I hate. If I do what I do not want to do, I agree 
with the law that it is good". Cyril asks whether we do not have our 
own will to choose what to do, and responds that sometimes pleasure 
enchants the mind, and we give in to the passions and do things, not 
voluntarily but out of weakness, which are damaging. But the Creator 
did not leave the human nature without help, for the law reproaches 
such inclinations and leads it to better things. And God gave his only- 
begotten Son in order to put sin to death in the flesh, having become 
man like us and having assumed a body out of the holy deotöxog Mary 
(829A). The Word's own body was as it were transelemented to God- 
befitting and ineffable purity, sin being put to death in it. As a result, 
we, too, are sanctified and enriched with the divine Spirit. 

The third chapter is devoted to brotherly love, especially love for 
the poor.” Cyril reminds his readers that we brought nothing into this 
world, and that we cannot take any earthly goods with us when we 
die (cf. 1 Tim. 6:7). But the workers of virtue will have spiritual riches, 
to which the light of love for the poor belongs, and Christ promises 
his kingdom as inheritance. We should be like sailors who travel the 
wide sea, and take more than enough food and other goods with them 
for the journey. So, we should make sure that we have spiritual goods 


288 Thid., 824C. Cf. John 1:29 and 1 Cor. 5:7. 

289 Cyril refers to Mt. 16:6 and 1 Cor. 5:7. 

290 Verses to which Cyril refers include Luke 6:36, Deut. 15:11, Prov. 21:13, Mt. 25: 
34—36, 40, Tobit 12:9. 
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to take with us. Cyril also declares the objection that one would do 
injustice to one's own children if one gave to the poor, invalid. 

In the fourth chapter, Cyril once again discusses the law of Moses. 
Before the Son of God became man we lived in a spiritual mist, not 
knowing him who 1s God by nature. Then he ordained the law, but 
the law was not able to free us from the snares of sin, nor to wash 
off the pollution of the transgressions. With reference to several verses 
from Romans, Cyril explains what the function of the law is.?! It shows 
up sin, and Paul says that the law was added in order that sin would 
increase. The law itself is not sin, nor does it teach sin, but it shows 
where sin is because of our weakness, just as sunlight points out where 
holes are in the road. Thus, we are all made accountable to God, and 
we are made righteous, not by our own works, but by God's mercy. In 
order to render us free from punishment, the Word has become man, 
the free one among the slaves, the Law-Maker has come under the law, 
the Maker of the ages has undergone a fleshly birth in time. He renders 
us partakers of his own glory and sanctifies us with his own Spirit. He 
voluntarily sent his own body into the snares of death in order to break 
them, and on the third day he came to life again. 

As people, then, who will be defended before his judgement seat, 
Cyril adds, let us cleanse our lives and hold on to the faith, having 
mercy on the poor, looking after widows, and in general practising love 
towards each other, while we renounce the passions of the flesh. After 
giving the date of Easter and the related periods, Cyril ends with a 
doxology. 


7-9.2. Terminology and Christology 


The words ovoia, tadotaoic, 1oóoo0zov, and their cognates are absent 
from this letter, as well as terms specifically related to the Nestorian 
controversy, like £vootc, £voóv, ovvagera, ovváxrew, dla, and aùðev- 
tia.?”” As has been mentioned, the title üeovóxoc is used once, but it 
does not get special attention. dvotg occurs several times, in familiar 
meanings. We find the phrase ‘God by nature’ twice,” and the Word 


?9! Cyril quotes or alludes to Rom. 3:19-24; 5:20; 7:7; also Titus 3:5. 

>92 The words ovvänteıv and à&( do occur in Festal Letter 19, but not in their 
‘technical’ sense in a christological context (828B, 832A, 837A). 

293 Festal Letter 19, 833A, 836C. 
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is called “bodiless according to his own nature”, and “life by nature" 
(829A). Further, the word qvoic refers a few times to God, or to the 
incarnate Word, himself. Once ‘the human nature’ stands for the 
human race, in a soteriological context.?? There are two places where 
Cyril speaks about ‘the nature of the flesh" (825C) or ‘the nature of 
the body’ (828D) in the same general sense as in ‘the human nature'— 


meaning ‘all human flesh’ or ‘all human bodies’—, while once @vots in 
‘the nature of the flesh’ refers to the COMMON NATURE of human flesh 
(829B). 


Besides everyday usage—like ‘our own heads’ (824A) or ‘his own 
yoke’ (833B)—, we find the term ióiog in both categories: (1) in relation 
to what is natural, and therefore, common to more than one individual; 
(2) indicating what is particular for one individual. To the first category 
belong the expressions ‘according to his own nature’ (836B), ‘his own 
Spirit (836B), and ‘his own divinity’ (836D). And to the second cate- 
gory: ‘his own blood’ (821B) and ‘his own body?" It is interesting to 
see the verb ‘to transelement’ return in this letter: the body of the Word 
“was as it were transelemented (ueveovourevotivo) into God-befitting and 
ineffable purity, sin being put to death in it” (829A). Its meaning is the 
same as that in Contra Nestorium (see section 6.4.3), but here it is applied, 
not to human beings who become partakers of the divine nature, but to 
Christ's own body: the property ‘sinful’ of Christ's body is changed into 
‘sinless’? 

What little christology is found in this Festal Letter is fully in line with 
Cyril's teachings in his previous writings. And it is not a subject by itself, 
but it is mentioned in the service of soteriology: the Word became flesh 
in order to save humankind. 


294 Thid., 836B; the Greek text in PG 77 reads owuarog, but the context suggests 
aomuarog; the Latin translation in PG 77 has incorporeus. 

?95 Thid., 832A, 832BC; the Greek text in PG 77 contains the word tou twice, but 
the second time it reads qo, where it probably should be roiv. 

?96 Thid., 828C (Ginav ... thy àvOooxov qoow). 

297 Ibid., 836C; cf. ibid., 829A (twice). 

298 In the previous sentence Cyril adds the word ‘immediately (e006c): at the 
moment of the assumption of the flesh by the Word, this flesh was made sinless, for the 
incarnate Word knew no sin. As to the passions which in themselves are not sinful— 
such as hunger, thirst, being troubled—Cyril writes several times that the Word allowed 
his own flesh to yield to the laws of its own nature. 
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7.10. CONCLUSION 


Although there are some differences in terminology between the writ- 
ings discussed in this chapter, the general conclusion may be that their 
christology and language hardly deviate from those in Cyril's previous 
writings. Figure 2 in section 5.3.3 gives an adequate picture of Cyril's 
metaphysical understanding of the incarnate Word, also in these works. 
It is the three treatises sent to the imperial court and the Third Let- 
ter to Nestorius with the anathemas, which deserve more attention, since 
the other writings contain no or few christological statements, while 
these statements confirm the conclusions based on the four works men- 
tioned. 

The dyophysite language of On the Incarnation, written in or before 
428, is retained in Oratio ad Theodosium, which is a later re-working of 
the dialogue. Also retained is the language of composition, applied, not 
just to the union of soul and body, but to that of the Word and his 
flesh as well. And although the phrase ‘naturally united’ is added, this 
is not a miaphysite expression in Cyril’s writings, but it indicates that 
two INDIVIDUAL NATURES together form one sEPARATE REALITY, and thus 
it fits very well within a dyophysite framework. 

In Oratio ad augustas, Cyril writes that in his book to ‘the holy 
virgins'—this will be Oratio ad dominas—he has dealt with the easier 
Issues regarding the incarnation in the Scriptures, while he will now 
discuss more complicated matters. His treatise to the princesses is 
the least dyophysite of all the works we have looked at. Cyril seems 
reluctant to use the word gvots with respect to Christ's humanity, 
while it contains the pia pVoıg formula in the quotation from pseudo- 
Athanasius (7 Apollinarius). On the other hand, Cyril's explicit reason 
for this quotation has nothing to do with the formula, but with the 
fact that it contains the title üeovóxoc. Neither does he comment 
on the formula in any way or refer to it in the discussion following 
the quotations from the Fathers. The statement that we confess, “not 
two natures", “but one nature, the incarnate [nature] of the Word”, 
believed to be from the authoritative Athanasius, may have induced 
Cyril to be cautious with dyophysite language in Oratio ad dominas. 

In the later, deeper study, however, Oratio ad augustas, there 1s little left 
of this reluctance. Not only does he speak of ‘natures’ in the plural, he 
also uses the term gVoıg a number of times in relation to the humanity 
of the incarnate Word. This applies to Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius as 
well. And expressions like ‘natural union’ are found in these writings 
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in dyophysite contexts, which confirms that they should be interpreted 
as denoting the union of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES into One SEPARATE 
REALITY (and this SEPARATE REALITY is not indicated by the word @vots). 

As for ozó0taoic, its use in On the Incarnation has not been altered in 
Oratio ad Theodosium, which implies that the expression ‘union / united 
according to hypostasis! does not occur. But it is found several times 
in Oratio ad dominas and in the Third Letter to Nestorius, also once in the 
anathemas, while we encounter its counterpart ‘separated according to 
hypostasis! in Oratio ad augustas. Further, Cyril writes that the hypostases 
should not be separated, that the sayings should not be distributed over 
two hypostases, regarded as existing by themselves, but rather to the 
one incarnate hypostasis of the Word. It is ünöotaaoıg, then, which is the 
main technical term by which Cyril expresses the unity of Christ. 

While Cyril had started to employ zoóoozov to emphasize that 
Christ should not be divided into ‘two persons’ as early as his Com- 
mentary on John, and this is repeated several times in Contra Nestorium, 
where the incarnate Word is also referred to as ‘one xoóoozov', this 
term appeared to be ambiguous, since Nestorius also confessed that 
Christ was one ngöownov. And in Cyril’s understanding, Nestorius’s 
one zoóoozov was two separate beings connected according to rank 
or sovereign power, that 1s, two persons. Although Cyril continues to 
use the word, even in his Third Letter to Nestorius and in the anathemas, 
to reject a division of Christ into two nodowneo, and to confess him to 
be one neöownov, it is not surprising that he employed another term 
besides it to emphasize that the Christ is one, and that term is oz60ta- 
otc, not qvoic. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Now that we have investigated Cyril of Alexandria's writings during the 
first two years of the Nestorian controversy, we can draw conclusions 
regarding the meaning of the various terms and expressions in his 
christology of that period. Based on this, we will also look at Cyril's 
christology and soteriology. Strictly speaking, the conclusions will apply 
to the period under investigation only although this restriction. will 
not be repeated too often. At times, though, extrapolations for the 
period after 430 will be made as well. A few passages from later works, 
which recur frequently in the literature on Cyril’s understanding, will 
be discussed, while for the uia @vous formula all its occurrences in later 
writings will be taken into account. 


8.1. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


For Cyril of Alexandria, there are two normative sources for his 
theology: Scripture and the Nicene Creed (325). In his christological 
works he can and does draw on his tremendous knowledge of both the 
Old and the New ‘Testaments, which in part he will have developed 
by writing commentaries on many biblical books. His paradigm for 
the interpretation of the Old ‘Testament is Paul's statement in 1 Cor. 
10:11: “These things have happened to them as a type (vvsuwxó); they 
have been written as a warning for us, over whom the end of the ages 
has come".! And just as Paul speaks with regard to the Israelites in 
the desert of a “spiritual rock”, “which rock was the Christ” (1 Cor. 
10:4), so Cyril sees many types of Christ in Old Testament passages. In 
his christological works, however, he bases himself mainly on the New 
Testament. So, the verses he comments on in Oratio ad dominas and in 
Oratio ad augustas all stem from the Gospels, Acts and the Epistles. 


! E.g., Festal Letter 18, PG 77, 812A. See section 5.7.1. 
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In the Nicene Creed, Cyril takes very seriously that it is “for us 
men and for our salvation” that the only-begotten Son of God came 
down, was incarnate, made man, suffered and rose on the third day. 
Therefore, the soteriological implications of a particular christological 
view are important to him and are mentioned many a time as an 
argument to accept or reject such a view. And besides biblical passages, 
Cyril also adduces the Creed to stress that it is the only-begotten Son 
of God, that is, the Word, who is the subject of the verbs ‘to suffer’ and 
‘to rise’ from the dead—an important argument of his for the unity of 
Christ. 

Philosophy, then, was for Cyril an ancilla theologiae. While Scripture 
and the Creed were the sources for theology, philosophy could be useful 
in the exposition and elucidation of the truth.? At times he accused 
his (Arian) opponents of placing philosophy above Scripture. But he 
had no qualms about using philosophical terms and concepts, if he felt 
that they were useful in expressing biblical truths. So, he defended the 
use of óuoovotoc against those who rejected it as a non-biblical term. 
Cyril frequently emphasized the incomprehensibility of God— God is 
even beyond substance—but in Cyril's view that does not mean that 
we should remain silent. Even if we see “through a mirror in enigmas" 
and know only “in part” (1Cor. 13:12), we should value this knowledge 
in part and try to find verbal expressions of the truths we encounter in 
Scripture. 

This also applies to ‘the mystery of godliness’ (1 Tim. 3:16): the 
mystery of the incarnation and of our salvation in and through Christ. 
The union of the Word and humanity is meffable and altogether 
beyond understanding, but this does not imply that there are no correct 
and incorrect ways to speak about it. In order for our salvation to be 
safeguarded, the same one must be both God and man. If he were not 
fully God, how could he trample on death and make us partakers of 
the divine nature? But he also had to be fully man, for the deification 
of our human nature, for the change from corruption to incorruption, 
the resurrection from the dead, the soul's becoming stable, so that it 
could conquer sin—all this took place in Christ first, and from him 
extended to the whole nature. 

As for philosophy, it 1s especially Aristotelian and neo-Platonic logic 
which plays a part in Cyril of Alexandria’s theology. Induced by his 


? Whether Cyril could always maintain the confessed priority of Scripture is 
another matter. For example, Elert (1957), 33-132, argues that, although less than some 
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Arian opponents, he made the ‘Aristotelian art’ his own, and applied 
it to his trinitarian understanding of God. When we compare the 
Thesaurus with the Dialogues on the Trinity, it becomes clear that Cyril's 
knowledge of the intricacies of logic has improved in the later work. 
More important for his christology, however, is that the meanings he 
attaches to the terms ovoia and qvoic are for a large part determined 
by the logical tradition. 

Thus, both in Cyril’s trinitarian and in his christological writings, 
ovoía has retained meanings which are linked with Aristotle’s ‘primary’ 
and 'secondary substance'. And just as in Aristotle's Physics, the word 
vows is mostly used for substances of living things (‘living beings’, 
plants, angels, also God) and their parts, and of the material elements 
(air, water, earth and fire, but also stone, bronze, etc.) While ovoía 
gives a substance a place in the whole order of things, the word @vouc 
indicates a substance which is the source of certain operations. 


8.2. THE MEANING OF THE ‘TERMS 


8.2.1. Ovoía 


In line with Aristotelian logic, in Cyril of Alexandria’s writings ovoía 
may indicate a primary or a secondary substance. Especially in the 
Thesaurus, which is probably one of Cyril’s earliest works, we find 
instances of both meanings. In the Dialogues on the Trinity, however, the 
archbishop more clearly applies the Cappadocian distinction to the 
Trinity: God's unity is expressed by the terms ovoia and úo, while 
bzóotaocig and zoóoozov (and óvouo) indicate Father, Son and holy 
Spirit in their distinctness. Several times, Cyril adduces the one ovoia 
and the various hypostases of individual men as an example of the 
three divine persons. From this (and other observations), it is clear that 
he regards the divine ovoia more as a secondary than as a primary 
substance. In the Dialogues on the Trinity, he has become aware that 
this comparison makes him vulnerable to the accusation of tritheism, 
and therefore, he adds that the unity of the three divine hypostases 1s 


of his contemporaries, Cyril, too, was influenced by Greek philosophy's doctrine of 
God's impassibility. 
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stronger than that of separate human beings.’ This is repeated in the 
Commentary on John. 

In Cyril’s developed trinitarian theology, then, ovota stands for the 
divine secondary substance. He regards all secondary ovoia, both the 
divine and the created substances, not as abstract notions, but as reali- 
ties. They are not ABSTRACT SUBSTANCES, but COMMON SUBSTANCES. They 
indicate the reality which the individuals belonging to the secondary 
substance have in common, that is, the differentiae, the distinctive 
properties by which a particular substance is distinguished from other 
secondary substances (for example, the properties ‘rational’, ‘mortal’ 
and ‘receptive of intelligence and knowledge’ for human beings). In 
this sense, every secondary substance is a unity; all individuals falling 
under a secondary substance are one. The unity of the Trinity, how- 
ever, goes beyond this; there is not a total separation between the three 
divine hypostases, as there 1s between individual human beings, Cyril 
writes. 

The credal word ‘consubstantial (óuoovotoc)—applied, not just to 
the Father and the Son, but to all three hypostases, also the Spirit—is 
understood by Cyril in this way: they share the same divine secondary 
substance. In his faithfulness to the Nicene Creed (325), Cyril retains 
and often repeats another expression from it, in which, however, the 
word ovoia has a different meaning: the Son is ‘out of the substance 
of the Father’. In this phrase, ovoia does not refer to the secondary 
substance which Father, Son and Spirit have in common, but it denotes 
the hypostasis of the Father and, therefore, in this exceptional case the 
meaning of ovoía is closer to primary substance. 

In christology, the Alexandrian archbishop hardly employs the term 
ovoia. When we encounter the word and its cognates in his christolog- 
ical works, they are usually used in ways similar to those in his anti- 
Arian writings. That is, they refer to ovoia in the sense of COMMON 
SUBSTANCE—the phrase ‘out of the substance of the Father’ again being 
the exception. There is, however, one noteworthy usage of óuoo*otoc 
in Cyril’s christology. To stress that Christ is not a man, consubstan- 
tial to us, besides the Word of God, he writes that it 1s better to say 
that the Word, who is consubstantial to the Father, has also become 


3 In fact, his reasoning in Dial. Trin. VL, 592b-d, does not include the holy Spirit 
yet. Cyril speaks of the Father and the Son, and argues that if they were separated from 
each other like two human beings, there would be two gods. 
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consubstantial with us. Within the framework of Cyril’s metaphysics, 
this implies that the incarnate Word shares in both the divine COMMON 
SUBSTANCE and the human COMMON SUBSTANCE. 

In order to understand the way in which Cyril of Alexandria speaks 
about Christ's properties, it is important to know how he describes the 
metaphysical relationship between a substance and its properties. He 
often applies metaphors of place for this: properties are ‘attached to 
(noooeivau)’, they ‘exist in (Evunaoyeiv)’, they ‘lie (reiodau)’ round (megi) 
or ‘in (év)’, or they ‘inhere (£veivau)’ substances. He clearly distinguishes 
between the substances themselves and the properties that are attached 
to them. Only the differentiae are part of the substance itself, all the 
other properties are attached to the substance, but are not regarded as 
part of the substance. 

Another important notion is ‘natural properties’, or properties that 
are attached to a substance ‘substantially (o$0106609)', ‘naturally (qvot- 
x@c) or ‘by nature (xarà qvo). These include all the characteris- 
tics which are not separable accidents: the propria and the insepa- 
rable attributes. The natural properties are attached to the COMMON 
SUBSTANGE, but also to the individuals that fall under the COMMON suB- 
STANCE. The separable accidents are attached to individuals only, not to 
secondary substances. 

According to Cyril, God 1s really beyond substance, but we may 
know him ‘in part and we may speak about him as if he is a sub- 
stance. Then, God's substance is incomprehensible, and our knowledge 
pertains to some of his natural properties, such as: God is holy, he is 
just, immortal, invisible, uncreated. These characteristics apply equally 
to the Father, the Son and the holy Spirit. 

When Christ 1s said to be consubstantial with the Father and con- 
substantial with us, this implies that both sets of natural properties, 
the divine and the human ones, are attached to the incarnate Word. 
Emmanuel is both invisible as God and visible as man. He is impassible 
divinely, while he may suffer in the flesh. 


8.2.2. "Yztóoraoic 


The word $zóo0taootig was not a technical term in Aristotelian or neo- 
Platonic logic, nor was there another well-defined framework in which 
it functioned and from which Cyril of Alexandria borrowed it, although 
its usage by the Fathers will undoubtedly have influenced the arch- 
bishop. As a result, the meaning of tadotaots has to be gleaned from 
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Cyril’s own writings. Foundational to the sense of ünöotaoız appears to 
be real existence. If something is a hypostasis, it exists 1n reality. 

Another notion which is virtually always present is that this real exis- 
tence pertains to something which belongs to the Aristotelian category 
of substance, and that a hypostasis can, therefore, exist by itself. This is 
emphasized in the Thesaurus, where the divine Word is called a hyposta- 
sis, which exists by itself, over against human words and the human 
will, which can only exist in dependence on a human being. This is also 
expressed by the terms &vvzóoraroc and d&vumdotatosc: the divine Word 
is £vuztóotavoc, while human words are ávvzóoraxoc, that is, not non- 
existent, but existing in dependence on a substance. The word $zóora- 
otc denotes the real and independent existence of a substance, without 
referring to its essence. 

In the Dialogues on the Trinity, we also find the difference between 
hypostatic existence and the dependent existence of properties. But 
here, the distinction between ovoia and ündoraoız in trinitarian the- 
ology is more clearly delineated. While ovoía (as well as qotc) indicates 
that which is common, tadotaocts (as well as ne60wnov) indicates the 
relatively separate existence of Father, Son and holy Spirit. 

In Cyril's oldest christological work, On the Incarnation, 61160vaotc and 
its cognates are not employed for the incarnate Word, but only with 
reference to the Word before the incarnation. We find the same usage 
of évuxdotatos and Avunootarog that we encountered in the Thesaurus: 
something which exists by itself is &vunöotartog, a property which exists 
in dependence on a substance is &vuadotatoc. Now, the correspond- 
ing verb t@eotévat is used almost synonymously with ündeyxeiv, thus 
meaning 'to exist in reality. When separate, independent existence 1s 
indicated, a qualifying term is added: ‘in a hypostasis by itself (xo^ 
éautov). And he who has come forth from the Father is said to be ‘ac- 
cording to his own hypostasis (xat tdtav ozóoraow). 

In the christological writings of the first year of the Nestorian 
controversy, ozóoraotc and its cognates hardly appear. When they do, 
it is in trinitarian contexts in which tadotaots indicates the relatively 
individual existence of the divine persons. With Cyril’s Second Letter 
to Nestorius, the archbishop introduces the term into christology. Four 
times the expression ‘union / united according to hypostasis (Évootw 


* Properly speaking, Cyril re-introduces the term ündotaaıg into christology, since it 
had been dropped after the Apollinarian controversy. See section 5.8.2.1, and Richard 


(1945), 243f. 
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/ vocac / &vosic Rad” oxóoraow)' is used. Similar phrases occur as 
many as twenty-one times in Contra Nestorium, five times in Oratio ad 
dominas, four times in Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius, and once in the 
anathemas, while its counterpart ‘separated according to hypostasis’ is 
found in Oratio ad augustas. One may conclude that ‘union / united 
according to hypostasis! is Cyril of Alexandria’s favourite christological 
expression during the second year of the Nestorian controversy. 

It has been argued in the previous chapters that by this phrase Cyril 
wants to emphasize two things: (1) the Word and his flesh come together 
in a real union; (2) this union results in one SEPARATE REALITY. Twice, 
Cyri actually calls this one sEPARATE REALITY 'one hypostasis, the 
incarnate [hypostasis] of the Word’, once in Contra Nestorium, and once 
in his Third Letter to Nestorius. The meaning of the term txdotaots in this 
expression is itself SEPARATE REALITY. It is the meaning that Lebon also 
attaches to the word in a christological context: an individual being, 
without any reference to its essence. Although several times oztóotaoic 
is juxtaposed to zoóoozov, this does not make the two terms synonyms. 
Each retains its own meaning; they complement one another, as will 
be argued in the next section. Thus, ünöotaoıg does not take on the 
meaning of ‘person’, a rational being, capable of communication with 
other rational beings, let alone that of a METAPHYSICAL PERSON, who is 
a bearer of two individual natures, at another metaphysical level than 
these natures. 

More often than stating that the incarnate Word 1s one hypostasis, 
Cyril writes that Christ should not be separated into two (distinct) 
hypostases. We find this seven times in Contra Nestorium, once in Oratio 
ad augustas, and twice in the anathemas. By these statements Cyril 
rejects the division of the one Christ into two SEPARATE REALITIEs. The 
word ünöotaoız has its usual meaning of INDIVIDUAL REALITY, and in a 
pregnant sense: SEPARATE REALITY. 


8.2.3. Todowsov 


Throughout his writings, Cyril of Alexandria quotes and alludes to bib- 
lical verses containing the word zoóoomov in the meaning of ‘face’, 
but in his own language the term denotes a ‘person’, a rational being, 
capable of communication with other such beings, capable of a per- 
sonal relation. A 'person' may exist in reality, or occur in a text, or 
both. For Cyril, it is important that a person acts as a unity towards 
the world outside. He 1s hardly interested in the inner make-up of a 
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person. Therefore, when Christ is called ‘one person’, this means that 
all the sayings, acts and passions, whether divine or human, are to be 
attributed, not only to one GRAMMATICAL PERSON, but also to one ONTO- 
LOGICAL PERSON, who is one hypostasis, one SEPARATE REALITY. Some of 
the sayings and acts apply to Christ as God, others, and the passions, 
apply to him as man. But Cyril does not ask the question what the role 
of Christ's human will is. 

In the Thesaurus, we encounter an isolated case where the incarnate 
Word is already indicated by the word zoóoozov. Cyril speaks of ‘the 
zx900070v of his inhumanation', round which lie the words fitting to 
a slave. That is, the words that indicate Christ's human sayings, acts 
and passions, do not apply to the Word before the incarnation, to his 
divine nature, but only after he had become man. In the Dialogues on 
the Trinity, more often than in the Thesaurus, noóownov is employed to 
denote the three persons of the Trinity, besides the words $nóotaotc 
and óvoua. While $zóoraots denotes the relatively separate existence of 
Father, Son and holy Spirit, no60wnov indicates that they have external, 
personal relations with each other. 

In the Commentary on John, no60wnov starts to function in a christo- 
logical context, in opposition to a dualist christology, at a time when 
Nestorius had not become archbishop of Constantinople yet. ‘Twice, 
Cyril writes that Christ is not to be severed into two noöowna. It is 
clear from the context that he does not just have GRAMMATICAL PERSONS 
in mind. For Cyril, the incarnate Word is ontologically one Son, not 
two persons. In On the Incarnation, he says the same thing, now using the 
term ÖLNEGOWNOV. 

During the first year of the controversy, up to and including his 
Second Letter to Nestorius, Cyril uses tedommov several times to describe 
a view which he rejects. In the Letter to the Apocrisianes, he states that 
his opponents allow ‘a union of noöowne only. And in the Second 
Letter to Nestorius, he repudiates three ways of speaking: ‘the assumption 
z9ooozov only’, ‘a union zoooozov', and ‘the Word united himself 
to the medownov of a human being. In each of these cases, Cyril 
understands this as an external union between two separate persons, 
which he regards as insufficient for the unity of the incarnate Word. 

In Contra Nestorium, Cyril repeats a number of times that Christ 
should not be divided into two persons, but this time he juxtaposes 
the word ‘hypostasis’. This may have to do with the ambiguity of the 
word zoóoozov, which may denote a GRAMMATICAL PERSON as well as 
an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. And as he argues in Oratio ad augustas, we 
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sometimes speak of two GRAMMATICAL PERSONS (such as a man and his 
spirit), while there is only one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. By adding that the 
incarnate Word is not to be severed into two hypostases, often with the 
addition of ‘by themselves’ or ‘separately’, Cyril makes it quite clear 
that he has two SEPARATE REALITIES in mind. Christ is not a man who 
has an external relation with the Word of God. 

What is new in the five Books against Nestorius, is the use of 
zxoócomov to affirm Cyril’s own understanding of the incarnation. 
While he writes that Christ is ‘one nature’ and ‘one hypostasis’, each 
only once, he speaks five times of the ‘one person’ of the incarnate 
Word, while in a sixth instance he mentions ‘the person of Emmanuel’ 
as a matter of course. Several times this has to do with the attribution 
of sayings: both the divine and the human sayings should be attributed 
to one person. The primary meaning of mzoóoomov in those cases 
is GRAMMATICAL PERSON, but in the whole context of Cyril's dispute 
with Nestorius, it is obvious that one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON is implied. 
Although Christ speaks and acts one time as God, another time as 
man, he nevertheless 1s one person, one individual, rational being, who 
communicates with other persons as one. Twice, it is clear that Cyril 
regards the result of the union as ‘one person’. He does not employ 
ztoóoo7tov for the Word before the incarnation, and thus, the term does 
not indicate that the Word has remained the same when he assumed 
the flesh. It does not denote a METAPHYSICAL PERSON who already bore a 
divine nature, and now also has become the bearer of a human nature. 

The affirmative usage of ‘one neöownov’ might have gained momen- 
tum in Cyril's christology, were it not that Nestorius also spoke of Christ 
as ‘one medommov’, and the Alexandrian archbishop interpreted his 
counterpart’s ‘one ne60wnov’ as indicating two persons. ‘Therefore, at 
the height of the controversy the term was too equivocal to become 
a cornerstone in Cyril of Alexandria's christological vocabulary. Even 
so, we find the language of Contra Nestorium also in Cyril’s Third Letter to 
Nestorius and in the anathemas: the sayings should not be divided over 
two hypostases or persons, but they should be attributed to one person, 
to the one incarnate hypostasis of the Word. And even in one of his last 
writings, On the Unity of Christ, this language returns.? 

The three Orationes differ remarkably from one another with respect 
to the use of medowmov. The expressions in which the term occurs 


5 Cyril of Alexandria, On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 740c, 758a, 759€, 778ab. 
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in On the Incarnation have not been altered in Oratio ad Theodosium. In 
Oratio ad dominas, we find new phrases attributed to Cyril’s opponents, 
like ‘a union êv zooocotc only’, and once he speaks of ‘the person 
of Christ. And although the word 1s relatively frequent in Oratio ad 
augustas, Cyril does not employ it to describe the christology of himself 
or of his opponents. 


8.2.4. doc 


Like ovoía, the meaning of tots in Cyril of Alexandria’s writings has 
for an important part been informed by the logical tradition. Both 
terms and their cognates often occur side by side as to some extent 
synonymous. As was mentioned in section 8.1, qois usually refers to a 
substance with its own principle of operation. It 1s, therefore, especially 
used for living things, for the four elements, and for other materials. 
And just as ovoía may refer either to a COMMON SUBSTANCE or to an 
INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCE, SO PÜoıg may refer to a COMMON NATURE or to 
an INDIVIDUAL NATURE. But beyond this, qvoic may also stand for all 
the individuals that belong to a particular COMMON NATURE together. So, 
especially in soteriological contexts, ‘the human nature (fj àvüoozov 
qvoic) often signifies all human beings combined. And ‘the divine 
nature’ may denote the whole Trinity of Father, Son and holy Spirit, 
and is at times interchangeable with ‘God’. 

Natural properties—the propria and the inseparable attributes— 
are said to be attached to a substance ‘substantially (ovowwd@c)’ and 
‘according to substance (xat ovoiav)’, but also ‘naturally (puowxdc)’ or 
‘by nature (xavà qot or qvos). The whole set of natural properties 
is sometimes called ‘natural quality (noiótng qvovaj. ‘By nature (xoxà 
vow) may also indicate the natural process by which the secondary 
substance of a living being is transmitted from one generation to the 
next. Cyril uses this for the divine persons as well. Thus, the expressions 
‘Father by nature’ and ‘Son by nature’ indicate that God the Father 
‘begot’ the divine Son in such a way that the Son’s secondary substance 
is the same as that of the Father; they are consubstantial. By contrast, 
when human beings are called ‘sons of God’ they are not sons by 
nature, but sons by grace and sons by participation. 

This study has shown that the previous two paragraphs sum up 
Cyril of Alexandria’s basic usage of the term @votc, not just in the 
trinitarian writings, but also in his christological works, at least until 
the end of the year 430. Also in christological contexts, in the vast 
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majority of cases where qvoic occurs in the singular, there is a reference 
to the essence or to the natural properties of the nature. For example, 
the divinity of the Word “is woven together with the flesh or our 
nature, which perfectly possesses its own principle"? Or, the incarnate 
Word has been anointed, not “according to his own nature (xat tdtav 
vow)”, but the anointing happened to him “with regard to that which 
is human”.’ In these cases, the sense of pboıg cannot be a SEPARATE 
REALITY, an individual being, existing by itself, without any reference 
to its essence—the meaning which Lebon attaches to @votg in Cyril's 
christology—,? but it is either a COMMON NATURE or an INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE. And also in the few instances where there is no reference to 
the essence or the natural properties, the statement makes sense when 
qotc is understood as INDIVIDUAL NATURE (OT COMMON NATURE). 

When gvots occurs in the plural in affirmative christological state- 
ments, it cannot designate a SEPARATE REALITY either, for otherwise 
the human element in Christ would be regarded as separately existing, 
before or after the coming together of the elements (or both), and this is 
an understanding which Cyril constantly repudiates.? So, for example, 
"some coming together and concurrence beyond understanding into 
union has been brought about of unequal and dissimilar natures (@v- 
oewv)”.!° Or, 


confess, therefore, [that he is] one, not dividing the natures, at the same 
time knowing and thinking that the principle of the flesh is one thing, 
while that of divinity is [another,] fitting to it alone." 


If these natures (or at least the human nature) cannot be SEPARATE 
REALITIES, what are they? They are either COMMON NATURES or INDIVID- 


6 Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 219! 19? (p. 272); see chapter 5, n. 141. The addition “which 
perfectly possesses its own principle" refers to the human nature's secondary substance. 
This is also one of a number of instances where the human element in Christ is called 
a qUoic. 

7 Contra Nestorium II.2, ACO 1.1.6, 377°. The Word's divine (‘his own’) nature is 
mentioned here, not as an individual being, but the divine and the human secondary 
substances are compared: the anointing does not apply to the divinity, but to the 
humanity. 

8 Lebon (1909). See section 4.4.1, esp. n. 102. 

9 An alternative explanation is that of Lebon: the word qoi does mean a SEPARATE 
REALITY, but the two natures are regarded ‘in contemplation only’; in reality, there is 
only one nature. The notion of ‘in contemplation only’ is discussed in section 8.4. 

10 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 688d. Literally the same in Or. ad Th., ACO L1.1, 52??". 

11 Contra Nestorium 11.8, ACO 1.1.6, 4631-33. See also Second Letter to Nestorius (ep. 4), 
ACO L.ı.ı, 27! ? (see section 5.8.2.3). 
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UAL NATURES. In Cyril's metaphysics, there is always an ontological link 
between a GOMMON NATURE and the INDIVIDUAL NATURES that fall under 
it. The COMMON NATURE is not abstract, but by itself a reality, which is 
manifested in the INDIVIDUAL NATURES. In each of the individual human 
beings the natural properties of the COMMON NATURE ‘man’ can be per- 
ceived: differentiae like ‘rational’, ‘mortal’, ‘receptive of intelligence 
and knowledge’, but also a proprium like ‘being capable of laughing’, 
and inseparable attributes like ‘two-footed’.!” It is only by their separa- 
ble accidents that individuals differ from each other. Because of their 
interrelationship, it is not always possible (or also necessary) to choose 
whether «oic in a particular sentence means COMMON NATURE Or INDI- 
VIDUAL NATURE. 

But there are cases where such a choice is possible and should be 
made. So, in trinitarian contexts Cyril usually places the one divine 
qoi over against the three hypostases, and therefore it must denote 
the common NATURE of the ‘Trinity. When the Word is said to have 
assumed the same nature like ours,? it also seems to imply that the 
assumed nature is the human COMMON NATURE. Also when the coming 
together of the Word with human nature is regarded as a process, 
rather than as the result, this human qvotg may be understood as 
the human COMMON NATURE. At the same time it is quite clear from 
expressions like ‘his own flesh, and not that of another’,'' that Christ is 
regarded as a human individual. And thus, when the unity with human 
nature is regarded as the result rather than the process, the human 
qUotc is a human INDIVIDUAL NATURE. The interplay between Christ's 
human INDIVIDUAL NATURE and the COMMON NATURE of humankind will 
be further discussed in section 8.6 on soteriology. 

There are several places where pboıg must denote the divine INDI- 
VIDUAL NATURE of Christ. For example, in On the Incarnation, he writes: 
“The nature (qvoic) of the Word, having assumed that which is human, 
..., preserves his God-befitting reputation".? Since concreteness (‘hav- 
ing assumed’) and a reference to a natural property (‘his God-befitting 


1? For Aristotle, ‘two-footed’ is a differentia of man, but Cyril follows Porphyry’s def- 
inition of man, ‘rational, mortal living being, receptive of intelligence and knowledge’, 
and then ‘two-footed’ is an inseparable attribute. See sections 2.3 and 2.4. 

13 [n Jo. V1.1, vol. 2, 232 (653c): tijv adti fjv qvotw àvoXapóv. 

14 See chapter 3, n. 242. 

15 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 701d. In Or. ad Th., ACO 1.1.1, 63° ®, the word ‘reputation 
(evxhetac)’ has been replaced by ‘transcendence (ünegoxfig)’, otherwise the sentence has 
remained the same. 
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reputation) are combined, this @votg is not a SEPARATE REALITY, but 
rather an INDIVIDUAL NATURE. Since it 1s only the Son who has assumed 
humanity, it cannot be the COMMON NATURE of the three divine hypo- 
stases. A similar argumentation applies to a passage in Oratio ad dominas: 
“The nature which gives life to all things (for he appeared as life out of 
the life of the Father) ... took hold of Abraham’s seed”.'® ‘This nature is 
clearly the Son's only, and therefore, cannot denote the divine COMMON 
NATURE. And since there is a reference to a natural property (‘which 
gives life’) it is an INDIVIDUAL NATURE rather than a SEPARATE REALITY. 

There is a passage in Contra Theodoretum which again and again 
is adduced as evidence that Cyril would use gvotg in christological 
contexts in the sense of ‘individual’, that is, SEPARATE REALITY, Or as 
person, PERSON." When defending his introduction of the phrase ‘union 
according to hypostasis! Cyril writes: 


‘According to hypostasis’ indicates nothing else than only that the nature 
or the hypostasis of the Word, that is (6 &ouv), the Word himself, having 
really been united to the [or: a] human nature without any change and 
confusion, as we have said many times, is conceived of as and is one 
Christ, the same one God and man.!? 


From the juxtaposition of ‘nature’, ‘hypostasis’ and ‘the Word himself’, 
it is concluded that the three are more or less synonymous, so that both 
qois and bxdotaotsg would indicate the individual which the Word is. 
First of all, it should be noted that the phrase which connects ‘the 
nature or the hypostasis of the Word’ with ‘the Word himself’ is 6 
&ouv, ‘that is’, not Ñ &ouv, ‘which is’. The expression 6 &ouv, which 
is akin to the much more frequent vovréouv, means ‘that is’, id est, and 
denotes a much looser connection than the phrase with the relative 
pronoun fl. It does not indicate that the terms it joins are synonymous, 
but it rather means something like ‘in other words'.? Moreover, in 
this sentence the word gvotc is not just employed for the nature of 
the Word, but also for the human nature, which can certainly not 
refer to a human individual, for that would imply the sort of external 
relation with the Word of which Cyril accuses Nestorius. It makes more 


16 Or. ad dom., ACO 1.1.5, 637 ?*. 

17 For example, Lebon (1909), 312; Jugie (1912), 25; Karmiris (1964-1965), 64; Norris 
(1975), 263; McGuckin (1994), 209. 

18 Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 1151716, 

1? Other examples of this usage of 6 gotw include: Thesaurus, PG 75, 153A: “him who 
is God by nature, that is (öneo &otıv), the Son”; Or. ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 37!?*: the fulness 
dwells in him “bodily, that is (6 &otıv), substantially”. 
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sense, therefore, to interpret qvoic in ‘the nature of the Word’ as the 
Word's divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE, and in ‘human nature’ as the human 
COMMON NATURE (or possibly as Christ's human INDIVIDUAL NATURE). 
The difference between Cyril of Alexandria’s usage of the term qois 
in trinitarian and christological contexts, then, is not that in the first 
case it refers to a COMMON NATURE, while in the second case it refers 
to a SEPARATE REALITY. The difference is much more subtle than that. 
Because of its association with ovoía and its background in the logical 
tradition, q$oi; may indicate a COMMON NATURE and an INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE, which are closely linked. From the Fathers in the fourth 
century, however, Cyril inherited the trinitarian vocabulary, which he 
most expressly states in the Dialogues on the Trinity, but which recurs 
in trinitarian passages in his christological works. That is, ploıg and 
ovoia denote what Father, Son and holy Spirit have in common, while 
UNOOTAOLS, 1t00007tov and Övouo are used for each of them individually. 
A tension occurs when in christological passages,—in line with his 
more general usage of the term— Cyril continues to employ q*oig also 
for the divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Son. Then, qvo does not 
refer to the divine COMMON NATURE, but to one of the three hypostases. 
Because of the close relationship between a coMMON NATURE and the 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES that fall under it in Cyril’s metaphysics, one could 
say that the divine COMMON NATURE becomes manifest in the INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE of the Son.? But even so, his use of qot; for the divine 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE of the Son does not fit well with the distinction he 
makes between ‘nature’ and ‘hypostasis’ in his trinitarian writings.?! 
When the natures in Christ are spoken of in relation to the unity 
which is the result, rather than the process, of the coming together 
of the Word with his flesh, they must indicate INDIVIDUAL NATURES. 
This implies not only a divine INDIVIDUAL NATURE in Christ, but also 
a human INDIVIDUAL NATURE. In various places, the existence of such 
a human INDIVIDUAL NATURE in the incarnate Word is made more 


20 One way in which Cyril expresses this is by stating that things that are different by 
nature have a different ‘operation (&véoyeia)', while things that are consubstantial—like 
the Father and the Son—have the same ‘operation’. See Thesaurus, 241B, 453BC; Dial. 
Trin. UI, 468bc, 483c. 

?! A clear example of the distinction of the terms can be found in Dial. Trin. 
VI, 620e-621a: “I said that, since there exist three hypostases, by themselves and at 
the same time attached to each other as in one nature of divinity the operation of 
one person may be said to be of the whole substance as well as of each hypostasis 
separately". 
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explicit. Especially in Festal Letter 17, from the beginning of the Nesto- 
rian controversy, Cyril employs the word gvotg several times in relation 
to Christ's humanity. Mostly, it can be interpreted as the human com- 
MON NATURE, which is assumed by the Word. But in one instance it 
clearly indicates his human INDIVIDUAL NATURE, when he writes: “But, 
as I said, he was also in the humanity God, allowing the nature like 
ours to move (Eoxeodau) according to its own laws".? The Word allowed 
his human INDIVIDUAL NATURE to grow in knowledge. 

Similarly, Cyril asks in Oratio ad Theodosium: “Or shall we do some- 
thing praiseworthy by attributing that which 1s petty among the say- 
ings to the humanity and to the measure of the nature (püoewg) like 
ours??? Here, the ‘petty’ sayings are ascribed to Christ's humanity, in 
the description of which the word votc is used. 

In all the christological writings studied in the previous chapters, 
with the possible exception of Oratio ad dominas, dyophysite language 
dominates. There 1s hardly any miaphysite terminology to be found 
before the end of the year 430. This will be discussed in section 8.3. 


8.2.5. "Ióioc 


Both in Cyril of Alexandria's trinitarian works and in his christological 
works up to and including the year 430, the word iétog is used for 
natural as well as for particular relations. It is applied to three main 
sorts of natural relations: 


(1) In the expression ‘own nature (idta @votc)’, which is usually emp- 
loyed in relation to certain qualities, so that it is not the individual 
existence which 1s indicated by it, but the nature with its natural 
properties, which are shared by more than one individual. For 
example, ‘the Word did not suffer in his own nature’, or ‘as far 
as its own nature is concerned, the flesh is corruptible’. 

(2) For natural properties, which an individual has in common with 
other individuals of the same nature. Especially for the divine 
properties of the Word, which also pertain to the Father and the 
Spirit: ‘his own glory’, ‘his own majesty’, ‘his own riches’. 

(3) For the relationship between a parent and his/her offspring, who 
have the same nature. When Cyril applies iótog for the inner- 


22 Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 2129 1?9 (p. 270). See further section 5.4.2.2. 
73 On ad Th., ACO 1.1.1, 59!7 2°. C£. On the Incarnation, 697ab. See chapter 7, n. 61. 
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trinitarian relations he wants to express by this that the divine 
hypostases are connatural, consubstantial: ‘his own Son’, ‘his own 
Father’, ‘his own Spirit’. 


Particularity is denoted by iétog when, for example, the body of a 
human being is called ‘his soul’s own’. But in his christology, Cyril uses 
it especially to emphasize the unity of the incarnate Word. When he 
speaks of the Word’s ‘own flesh’, ‘own body’, ‘own soul’, ‘own blood’, 
his intention is to stress that it is not the flesh, body, soul, blood, of 
another besides the Word of God. The union between the Logos and 
his flesh is so strong—according to hypostasis—that it 1s his ‘own’ flesh. 
While his divine properties are the Word’s own by nature, he ‘has 
made his own’ (iótov nomoaodaı) the flesh. And with the flesh he has 
‘appropriated’ (oixevotiotau the things of the flesh, like his human birth, 
the sufferings, his death on the cross. 


8.2.6. “Evwois and Zvvageıa 


During the first two years of the Nestorian controversy, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s own understanding of the relationship between the Word and 
his flesh is usually expressed by the noun Evwoıg (union) and the verb 
évoðv (to unite), while Nestorius's view is rendered by the terms ovvá- 
qe (connection) and ovváxzew (to connect). In Contra Nestorium, Cyril 
makes it clear that it is not the words as such which are important, 
but the underlying conceptions (see section 6.3.6). Even so, in his Third 
Letter to Nestorius he goes so far as to write that he rejects the noun ovvá- 
qsa, because it insufficiently signifies the union (évwotc).”! 


8.3. MIAPHYSITE TERMINOLOGY 


The amount of miaphysite language in Cyril of Alexandria's christology 
is often rather overrated.” A first reason for this is that ünöotaoız (and 
to a lesser extent also zxoóooov) are often regarded as synonymous 


?* Ep. 17, ACO Lr.1, 36!*. 

> For example, de Halleux (1993a), 426: “En definitive, le dyophysisme cyrillien 
n'ntervient donc qu'à titre de réflexe, second et défensif, sur l'horizon d'un mono- 
physisme foncier et spontané". Wessel (2004) refers consistently throughout her book 
to the ‘dual-nature’ christology of Nestorius and the Antiochenes, and to the ‘single- 
nature’ christology of Cyril. Just one example: the emperor was “seeming to favour at 
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with q$otc in Cyril’s christology, so that expressions like ‘the one incar- 
nate hypostasis of the Word’ and even ‘union according to hypostasis’ 
are then considered to belong to miaphysite language.” This study has 
shown, however, that the meaning of tadotactcs (and medommov) and 
qotc differs so much that they cannot be regarded as synonyms. When 
the incarnate Word is called ‘one hypostasis', this indicates that he is 
One SEPARATE REALITY, not two, without any reference to substantial 
properties. Also the expressions ‘union / united according to hyposta- 
sis' have no other intention than to stress that the result of the incarna- 
tion is one sEPARATE REALITY. This can very well go—and actually does 
go—together with two-nature language." 

A second set of expressions which are at times incorrectly considered 
to be miaphysite are ‘natural union’, ‘natural unity’, and the like.” 
Rather than indicating that such a union or unity concerns ‘one 
nature’, they mean to say that there is a union or unity of two natures, 
of two entities in the Aristotelian category of substance.” By themselves, 
these expressions belong to dyophysite language, and the result of a 
“natural union’ is not called ‘one nature’. The expressions are not 
found in the letters Cyril wrote to give account of his reunion with 
the Orientals to the partisans of his own party, in which the uia qois 
formula occurs a number of times.” Neither does Theodoret of Cyrus 


one time the single-nature doctrine that Cyril and his followers proposed at the major- 
ity council, and at another, the dual-nature christological views held by the Eastern 
bishops" (p. 259). 

26 Joseph Lebon is, of course, the one who has strongly promoted this way of 
thinking. Meunier (1997), 258, n. 9, also regards the terms as synonymous. See 
chapter 7, n. 262. And he calls various expressions “embryonic forms’ of the uia qot 
formula (p. 256). 

*7 Immediately following the sentence in which Cyril speaks of ‘one incarnate 
hypostasis of the Word’ in Contra Nestorium 11.8, ACO 1.1.6, 4679, he writes: “There- 
fore confess one [subject], not dividing the natures". See also CN L4, 23!? ?!: “the 
argumentation that the natures must be connected with each other, not according to 
hypostasis"; II.8, 45°* 37: “cease to divide the natures after the union, for it is fitting 
to know that the divine and the human nature[s] are one and another, for ..., but 
with respect to Christ, the Saviour of us all, having brought [them] together into a true 
union, according to hypostasis, reject division". 

28 For example, Grillmeier, CCT II/2, 107, 276, 460 (fdChr 11/2, 112, 291, 481), links 
the ‘unio in natura et secundum naturam’ with uia qotc. And Meunier (1997), 258, 
considers ‘united according to nature’ to be an ‘embryonic form’ of the pia pvo 
formula. 

?9 See sections 5.4.2.2, 6.4.3 and 7.7.1.2. 

30 Epp. 4o (Letter to Acacius of Melitene), 44 (Letter to Eulogius), 45 (First Letter to Succensus), 
and 46 (Second Letter to Succensus). Grillmeier, CCT II/2, 460 (fdChr 11/2, 481), incorrectly 
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relate ‘natural union’ in the third anathema to uia qois. His point is 
that ‘natural’ would imply necessity?! The same argument is forwarded 
by Andrew of Samosata, who does ask: “Why, then, forgetting his 
own [words: about two hypostases] does he [Cyril] gather together the 
natures into one hypostasis, mixing them".? In the third anathema, 
before he mentions the ‘natural union’, Cyril writes: “If anyone divides 
the hypostases with respect to the one Christ after the union, ..." 
Andrew refers to this and speaks about ‘one hypostasis, not ‘one 
nature”. 

In his response to Andrew’s criticism, Cyril himself explains that by 
‘natural union’ he means ‘true union'.? In other words, a union which 
results in one SEPARATE REALITY. And he adds: 


Therefore, not confusing the natures, nor mixing them with each other, 
as the opponents say, we say that the union is natural, but we maintain 
everywhere that out of two unlike realities (noayuatov), divinity and 
humanity, the one Christ and Son and Lord has come about.?* 


The logic of a ‘natural union’, then, is that out of two unlike realities 
one entity, one Christ, results. The logic of a ‘natural union’ is not that 
it results in ‘one nature”. 

A third, and probably the most important, reason why Cyril is 
often depicted as a miaphysite theologian is the self-perpetuating myth 
that the uia @vous formula would be his favourite formula, which he 
employed many times. We find this over and over again in the literature 
on the archbishop.” There are, however, counter-voices. Jouassard, 


translates ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 160?7: “although in the concept of composition the 
difference of the things, which are brought together according to nature, 1s expressed at 
the same time". The Greek reads: xàv voig tis ovvdEoews Aöyoıg EvuTAEYY TO óutqooov 
HATA qot tæv eic EVOTHTA ovyxexopiouévov. Kata vow belongs to tò ót&qooov, not 
to ovyxexomouevov. Therefore, the translation should read: “although the difference 
by nature of the things that have come together into unity exists in the logic of the 
composition". Cf. McGuckin (1994), 361, and Wickham (1983), 89. 

31 Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 117? 5. 

32 Contra Orientales, ACO 1.1.7, 38° 7. 

3 Thid., 4o?1f. 

34 Ibid., 402538, 

35 Just a few examples, over a span of more than a century. According to Loofs 
(1887), 42, the formula can be found “sehr häufig” in Cyril’s writings. Moeller (1944— 
1945), 75, says: “Cyrille parle sans cesse de Tunique nature incarnée de Dieu le Verbe’, 
tandis que Théodoret ne connait que ‘deux natures en une seule personne’ ”. Kelly 
(1985), 329, calls ‘one nature’ and ‘hypostatic union’ Cyril’s “favourite expressions". 
Gray (1979), 14, states that the formula is “the most characteristically Cyrillian way 
of expressing the traditional faith in such a union”. Weinandy (2003) speaks of Cyril’s 
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already in his article on Cyril's fundamental intuition’ in 1953, writes 
that the archbishop “rallied behind" the pia q$otc formula, “probably 
because of the origin which he attributed to it” (Athanasius), but he 
adds: 


[he rallied behind it] rather late, it cannot be repeated often enough, also 
that this formula is by no means what inspired his christology, as so many 
people have thought who have voiced an opinion about it.’® 


Unfortunately, Jouassard wrote this in a footnote, and he did not repeat 
it often, as he himself suggested." McGuckin writes about the formula: 
“In situ, in the context of all his work, the phrase merges unremarkably 
with a number of other idioms, analogies, and suggested similes’,** 
although elsewhere he calls it a “favorite phrase” of Cyril’s.°° 

And although Meunier regards tadotaots and qois as (in a number 
of cases) synonymous, and he sees in ‘united according to hypostasis? 
one of the embryonic forms of the uia @boug formula, he nevertheless 
writes, with a reference to Jouassard: 


We know that this formula appeared rather late in the texts of the 
controversy. ... Even if the formula quite obviously has a prehistory 
in our author's own thinking [the ‘embryonic forms’] (would he have 
adopted it so quickly without this?), in the end it is present in a rather 
restricted corpus. *? 


How often does Cyril of Alexandria actually employ the uia qot for- 
mula? In the writings of the first two years of the Nestorian controversy 
we encounter it two times only, once in Contra Nestorium, and once in a 
quotation in Oratio ad dominas. In comparison, ‘union / unite(d) accord- 
ing to hypostasis! is found seventeen times in Contra Nestorium alone 


“championing the mza physis formula", and adds that he “clung to it with such tenacity” 
(p. 32), and that “he loved it” (p. 40). 

36 Jouassard (1953). On p. 184 he writes: “Vienne un jour qu'il rencontre sous la 
plume, comme il croit, de saint Athanase, la fameuse formule: uia qoi; tot Oot 
Aóyov oecaoxouévn, il s'y rallicra”, to which he adds in n. 4: “Tardivement, on ne 
saurait assez le répéter, et que cette formule n'est aucunement celle qui a inspiré sa 
christologie, quoi qu'aient pensé tant de gens qui se sont prononcé sur elle”. 

37 Jouassard (1956) does refer to this note in two other footnotes: p. 240, n. 20, and 
p. 242, n. 25. 

38 McGuckin (1994), 194. 

39 McGuckin (1995), 45. 

40 Meunier (1997), 256 (for ‘united according to hypostasis! as one of the ‘embryonic 
forms’ see p. 257). Cyril’s adoption of the formula is due, not to “embryonic forms’, but 
to the fact that he regarded it sanctioned by Athanasius. This adoption was not quick, 
as Meunier himself writes, but slow. 
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(plus four times “according to hypostasis! with other nouns or verbs), 
four times in the Second Letter to Nestorius, five times in Oratio ad domi- 
nas (plus once “according to hypostasis’ with another phrase), four times 
in the Third Letter to Nestorius, once in the anathemas (and once ‘sepa- 
rated according to hypostasis in Oratio ad augustas). Therefore, at this 
stage of the controversy, Cyril’s ‘favourite phrase’ is ‘union / unite(d) 
according to hypostasis’, certainly not the uia pots formula. However, 
after Theodoret attacked the expression *union / unite(d) according to 
hypostasis! as an innovation, Cyril dropped it altogether."! 

It may be added that in Oratio ad dominas, the uia úo formula is 
found in a quotation from Apollinarius’s Letter to Jovian, which Cyril 
thought to be written by Athanasius. His explicit reason for this quo- 
tation is the occurrence of the epithet theotokos, not that it contains the 
formula. He does not in any way refer to or discuss the formula. In 
the one time that he speaks of ‘one nature, the incarnate [nature] of 
the Word himself? in Contra Nestorium, it is immediately followed by the 
analogy of soul and body. Therefore, it should be interpreted in light of 
this comparison. 

Before the reunion with the Orientals in 433, there is only one other 
work of Cyril’s in which he speaks of ‘one nature’ in a christological 
context,? Contra Orientales.”” We find the same quotation of pseudo- 
Athanasius which we also encountered in Oratio ad dominas, now in 
Cyril's defence of the eighth anathema, which states that Emmanuel 
should be honoured with one worship." Obviously the reason for 


*! [n Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 114-115, it is found in the quotation of the 
second anathema (1), in Theodoret's objection to this anathema and to the expression 
‘union according to hypostasis’ (3), and in Cyril's defence of the anathema (3). It also 
occurs three times in his Commentary on Hebrews, which may have been written during 
the first years of the Nestorian controversy. Beyond that, we only encounter it in the 
quotation of the second anathema in Cyril's Explanation of the Twelve Chapters. It is absent 
from Contra Orientales (which does not contain an objection to the second anathema), 
from the letters Cyril wrote after the reunion with the Orientals, and from On the Unity 
of Christ. 

The ‘one hypostasis’ formula occurs only three times in Cyril's whole oeuvre, extant 
in Greek: once in Contra Nestorium (11.8, ACO 1.1.6, 467°), once in his Third Letter to 
Nestorius (ACO 1.1.1, 39??), and once in a quotation of this passage from the Third Letter 
in Contra Orientales (ACO 1.1.7, 44°). 

#2 Throughout Cyril’s writings, the phrase ‘one nature’ occurs many times with 
reference to the nature of the three divine hypostases: the one nature of the Godhead. 

43 Besides the two places discussed below, there are two instances in the objection 
to the fourth anathema, in which Andrew of Samosata speaks of ‘one nature’: Contra 
Orientales, ACO 1.1.7, 41195 and 42!f. 

^ Ibid., 492995, See also chapter 7, n. 130. 
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this quotation is not that it contains the uia q$otg formula, but that 
it also speaks of one worship. After citing pseudo-Athanasius, Cyril 
gives a brief quotation from Nestorius, “Let us confess God in man; 
let us revere the man who 1s co-worshipped because of the divine 
connection with God the Word", which he discusses. Cyril then refers 
to an argument which Andrew of Samosata has used against him: he 
himself has said that the Son is co-seated on the throne with the Father, 
together with (uevà) his own flesh; since ovv and uev are the same 
thing, why does he attack someone who says that the man must be 
co-worshipped (ovv-) with God the Word and co-named (ovv-) God?'* 

In his response, Cyril makes a distinction between things that are 
one by composition (xarà obvdeowv), and things that are two because 
they are separate and by themselves (diva uéooc ... xoi ióvxoc)." When 
someone attributes ovv or peta “to one person and one nature or 
hypostasis (€@’ £vóc MECOWMOV xai PLoEMs i] Yoov ÜNOOTADEWG MAG)” 9— 
as he himself did when he wrote that the Son 1s seated on the throne 
“with his own flesh?—the unity by composition is maintained. But 
when o$v or uevà are applied to two separate beings—like Peter and 
John—, this does not indicate one entity. As usual, Cyril’s point is 
Christs unity over against a division into a man and the Word by 
themselves. His remark on one person, nature or hypostasis 1s a general 
statement. It cannot be concluded from this that the three terms have 
exactly the same meaning. 

Our investigation into Cyril's use of the pia qvotc formula so far 
leads to the following conclusion. In his writings until the reunion 
with the Orientals in 433 there are only four occurrences in which 
the archbishop speaks of ‘one nature’ in a christological context. In 
one of them, it concerns a general statement about the application 
of ovv and uevà to a unity which is compounded. Two times we 
encounter the uia úo formula in a quotation from Apollinarius's 
Letter to Jovian, which Cyril thought to be a work from Athanasius; 


45 Thid., 49!°*. With a slight difference this sentence can also be found in Nestorius 
(1905), 249° *. 

16 Ibid., 50!*. Andrew of Samosata quotes (in ibid., 497 19) Cyril’s Festal Letter 17, 
SC 434, 29? 9* (p. 266). 

47 Twice, Cyril speaks of “the things out of which it is or is composed naturally 
(ovyxettar puorndc)” (ibid., 50^: 1, which will have a similar meaning as ‘natural union’: 
a composition out of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES. 

48 Thid., 50°. As far as I have been able to ascertain, this is the only place in 
Cyril’s works which are extant in Greek in which all three nouns úo, onóotaotc 
and zoóooxztov are juxtaposed. 
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he does not comment on the formula in any way. The only instance 
in which Cyril of Alexandria himself actually employs the uia qoc 
formula is found in Contra Nestorium, where it is mentioned without 
any emphasis. One can only conclude that, in contrast with the many 
examples of dyophysite language, miaphysite terminology hardly plays 
a role in Cyril’s christology before the reunion of 433, and therefore, is 
certainly not typical of his own christological vocabulary. 


It is the partisans of his own party, dissatisfied with the reunion, which 
occasion him to give more attention to the uia qois formula in several 
letters. In his Letter to Acacius of Melitene, he writes: 


In this way, when we regard in thoughts (èv &vvoiaus) the things out 
of which the one and only Son and Lord Jesus Christ is, we say that 
two natures have been united, but after the union, when the separation 
(ötatoufis) has been abolished, we believe the nature of the Son to be 
one, as of one [Son], but having been made man and flesh.*? 


This passage seems to be teaching: two natures before the union, one 
nature after the union. But rather than a positive statement that the 
nature of the incarnate Word is one, it is an explanation of what 
is meant by the expression ‘one incarnate nature of the Word’ over 
against criticism. For the theme of chapter 12 of the letter is that 
the body of the Word is not taken from his own nature," in other 
words, that ‘one nature’ should not be interpreted as implying that 
the nature of the body is the same as the nature of the Word. Rather, 
the body is taken from the virgin, and in this way we can speak of 
a separation in thought of two natures before the union. The ‘one 
nature' after the union 1s that of the Son made man and made flesh. 
The participles follow the word ‘Son’ in gender and case, not ‘nature’, 
this time. Therefore, the ‘one nature’ is not the divine nature, but the 
composition of the two natures of the Word and the body. Even though 
the anthropological analogy is not invoked this time, the logic of the 
passage is the same: two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, which may be regarded 
in thought as separate before the union, have become one sEPARATE 
REALITY by their union. We will return to the precise meaning of the 
word qvotc when discussing the occurrences in the other letters. 

In the following chapter of the Letter to Acacius of Melitene, which 
deals with the distribution of the sayings, Cyril mentions the ‘one 


49 Ep. 40, ACO 1.1.4, 2669. 
50 Thid., 906? 4: £E iölog Aaßovra quosoc. 
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nature’ once more. After stating that he by no means has abolished 
the difference between the sayings (although he has rejected their 
distribution over two separate beings), he adds: *For the nature of the 
Word is admittedly (óuoXoyovuévoc) one, but we know that he has been 
made flesh and man, as I already said above". With a reference to 
the previous occurrence of ‘one nature’, Cyril employs it again without 
the addition of ‘incarnate’, and thus for the composition of the two 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES. He reasons: although one can say that the nature 
of Christ is one, there nevertheless is a difference between the sayings, 
for Christ is the Word with the flesh. Once again, it is not positive 
teaching about the one incarnate nature of the Word, but a warning 
against incorrect conclusions from the phrase ‘one nature’. 

In the Letter to Eulogius, Cyril explicitly defends the use of ‘two 
natures’. He argues that not everything that heretics say is wrong. So 
also, when Nestorius speaks of ‘two natures’ to indicate the difference 
between the flesh and the Word, that is alright. T'he problem 1s that he 
does not confess the union, Cyril writes, and he adds: 


For we, having united these things, confess one Christ, one Son, the self- 
same one Lord, and further, one incarnate nature of the Son, just as 
one can say with respect to an ordinary man. For he is out of different 
natures, I mean, from body and soul, and our reasoning (Aóyoc) and 
our contemplation (#eweia) know the difference, but having united them, 
then we get one human nature. Therefore, knowing the difference of the 
natures is not [the same as] separating the one Christ into two.” 


Here, the anthropological analogy is spelled out. Just as a human being 
is out of two different natures and nevertheless results in one human 
nature, so the incarnate Word is out of the natures of the Word and the 
flesh and results in the one incarnate nature. The one incarnate nature 
is, therefore, to be compared with the one human nature, which is a 
composition of the natures of body and soul. 


51 Thid., 26?! *, Cyril uses the term óuoAXoyovpuévosc in various meanings, like ‘undoubt- 
edly’, ‘by common consent’, ‘admittedly’. In the present context, ‘admittedly’ seems to 
be the better rendering: although one can say that the nature of the incarnate Word 
is one, and all the sayings may be attributed to the one person of Christ, this does not 
imply that there is no difference between the sayings, for the Word has been made man 
and flesh. Moreover, Cyril will have been all too aware that the nature of the incarnate 
Word was not one ‘by general consent', as Wickham (1983), 51, translates the term, 
since the Orientals had attacked the phrase. Other places where óuo^Xoyovuévoc means 
‘admittedly’ include: Contra Nestorium, ACO 1.1.6, 3077, 55°°, 102°. 

9 Ep. 44, ACO Lr.4, 35? 5. The Letter to Eulogius is of a later date than the Letter to 
Acacius of Melitene, since in the former (37?*) Cyril refers to the latter. 
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As has been argued in section 6.3.4, the one human nature is, just 
as the natures of soul and body, an INDIVIDUAL NATURE, since we also 
speak of the human common NATURE. The one incarnate nature of 
the Word, however, is a composition of the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES 
of the Word and the flesh, but there is no COMMON NATURE which 
corresponds to it. Therefore, the one incarnate nature cannot be called 
an INDIVIDUAL NATURE. Rather than being the epitome of Cyril’s christology, the 
word qoi in the formula is an anomaly within the framework of his metaphysics. 
Undoubtedly, he remained faithful to it because he was convinced that 
his great predecessor Athanasius had sanctioned it, and therefore, he 
was even willing to defend it against the Antiochenes. But the term 
gvotc in the formula has none of the meanings which it otherwise takes 
on in the archbishop's metaphysics. It is the SEPARATE REALITY which 
results from the union of two INDIVIDUAL NATURES. It is not itself an 
INDIVIDUAL NATURE, but it does include the natural properties of the 
united natures, and therefore, it is not a mere SEPARATE REALITY either. 
These comments on the meaning of the word qvoic in the formula will 
also apply to the two passages in the Letter to Acacius of Melitene. 

In the only other instance in the Letter to Eulogius where Cyril speaks 
about ‘one nature’ of the Word, he has first emphasized that union 
implies the coming together of two or more things. When the Orientals 
speak of two natures, they mean that it is a union of the Word and 
flesh. And he continues: “Yet, when the union has been confessed, ... 
there is further one Son, one nature of him, since the Word has been 
made flesh"? Again, the participle ‘incarnate’ is not added to ‘nature’, 
so that the pia dots will refer to the composition of both INDIVIDUAL 
NATURES. 

In the First Letter to Succensus, the uia bois formula occurs only once: 


But after the union we do not divide the natures from each other, nor do 
we separate the one and indivisible into two Sons, but we say ‘one Son’ 
and, as the Fathers have said, ‘one incarnate nature of the Word’.’! 


There is no strong defence of the pia «votis formula. It is upheld as 
a phrase which the Fathers have used. And after Cyril has somewhat 
elaborated on the anthropological analogy, he warns against one-sided 
miaphysite terminology: if we deny that the one Christ is “out of two 
different natures", the enemies of the truth will say: “If the whole is one 


53 Thid., 3610-12. 
9* Ep. 45, ACO L1.6, 153?! 2°. See for the context of this sentence n. 88. 
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nature (uia @dots), how was he made man or what sort of flesh did he 
make his own??? 

In the Second Letter to Succensus, the uia bots formula occurs a number 
of times. Cyril quotes four objections which Succensus has forwarded to 
him, two of which contain the formula, and comments on them. The 
first quotation states that if there is only one nature after the union, 
then the Word must have suffered in his own—the divine—nature.^ In 
Cyril’s response, the formula recurs in a paraphrase of the objection 
(158°°"), and he argues that the word ‘incarnate’ implies that the Word 
has become flesh. Christ, then, did not suffer in the divine nature, but 
in the flesh. 

According to the second quotation, the uia qvotc formula necessi- 
tates a merger and a mixture (159°"). Cyril’s response contains what is 
probably his most positive statement about the formula: “Again, they 
who twist what 1s right do not know that there is in truth one incarnate 
nature of the Word" (159!!*). After stating that there is one Son, who is 
not to be separated into two persons, but who has the body as his own, 
without merger or change, Cyril writes: 


While each [the Word and the body] remains and is thought to be in its 
natural specificity (èv iðótnt TH xatà qvo), for the reason just given, he 
showed us, ineffably and inexpressibly united, the one nature of the Son, 
but, as I said, incarnated.’ 


Cyril then goes on to explain that ‘one’ is not just said of simple things, 
but also of things composed, and turns to the example of soul and body: 
“the united things bring about the one human nature (uiav àvboonov 
qvo)", although their difference by nature (xatà qow) “exists in the 
logic of the composition” (160°). This suggests once more that the 
one incarnate nature of the Word is a composed reality. The term 


55 Ibid., 1549 !'. According to Richard (1966), 275, a variation on this sentence, also 
containing the phrase ‘if the whole is one nature’, is part of Cyril’s letter to the emperor 
Theodosius, to inform him of his reunion with John of Antioch. And de Durand (1987) 
has published a text which he believes to be most if not all of this letter to Theodosius. 

56 Ep. 46, ACO Lr.6, 1589 10, 

57 Ibid., 159?—160?. ‘Remains and is thought to be (uévovtds te xoi voovuévov) 
indicates—just as similar expressions like ‘is and is thought to be (Óvroc te «oi 
voovuévov)' (e.g, On the Incarnation, SC 97, 694d; ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 161°)—that 
something applies both in reality and in thought. Cyril does not say that just the natural 
properties remain, but the body and the Word each remain ‘in their natural specificity’, 
that is, they remain the sources of their own natural properties. This implies that two 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES remain within the one Christ. 
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gvotc in the formula does not just denote the divine nature, but the 
composition of the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES, just as ‘the one human 
nature’ is the composition of body and soul.” After this exposition Cyril 
concludes that they who maintain that, if there is one incarnate nature 
of the Word, a merger or a mixture must have taken place, are talking 
nonsense (16075). 

The third objection claims that Christ cannot be consubstantial 
with us if his humanity does not subsist (b@éotnxev; 160!* 7. Cyril 
responds that if in saying ‘one nature of the Word’ he would not have 
added ‘incarnate’, they might have a point.” But the word ‘incarnate’ 
indicates a perfect humanity. There is no emphasis on the ‘one nature’, 
but in what follows Cyril employs dyophysite language: Succensus’s 
teaching on the salvific passion is correct, when he insists that the Son 
of God did not suffer the things of the body himself, “in his own nature, 
but rather that he suffered in his earthly nature” (161°). The opponents, 
however, attribute the suffering to Jesus as a man by himself. 

According to the fourth and final objection, saying that the Lord 
suffered ‘in naked (vvuvij) flesh’ makes the suffering irrational and 
involuntary. If, on the other hand, the suffering was voluntary, then one 
might as well say that he suffered ‘in the nature of humanity’, which 
would imply that two natures subsist (b@eotavat) indivisibly after the 
union (161). Cyril begins by stating that this is another attack on 
those who say that there is one incarnate nature of the Son, and that 
they want to show that the formula is idle, arguing continually that two 
natures subsist (b@eotwoac; 161—162? Then follows the passage about 
the difference between separation in thought alone and separation 
in reality? in which Cyril employs the anthropological analogy and 
speaks of the two natures of a human being, and then of ‘the nature of 
humanity and of divinity’. He maintains that it is better to stick to the 


59 Cyril’s addition of ‘incarnate’ to ‘one nature’ does not necessarily imply that 
‘incarnate’ indicates the human nature, while the ‘one nature’ is the divine nature. 
‘Incarnate’ may be added even if the ‘one nature’ is regarded as the composition of 
the divine and the human natures. In the same way, Cyril does not just speak of ‘flesh 
animated with a rational soul’ or ‘a body animated with a rational soul’, but also of ‘a 
man animated with a rational soul’ (Third Letter to Nestorius, ACO 1.1.1, 38!7). Although 
the word ‘man’ already denotes the composition of soul and body, nevertheless the soul 
is made more explicit by means of a participle. 

59 Ep. 46, 160!? 7?, By this statement Cyril does not interpret the ‘one nature’ as the 
divine nature, he merely admits that if ‘incarnate’ is not added explicitly, ‘one nature’ is 
ambiguous and could be interpreted in another way than he intends. 

60 See section 4.3.4, n. 74. 
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biblical phrase ‘he suffered in the flesh’, but that in itself—if it is not 
used with harmful intent—there is nothing wrong with ‘he suffered in 
the nature of humanity’. But, according to him, his opponents use it to 
separate the humanity from the Word. Although Cyril upholds the pia 
qvotc formula, once again he does not deny the enduring existence of 
the two natures, but repudiates their separation. 

In the Letter to Valerian, the uia úo formula is absent, but when 
Cyril applies the anthropological analogy he writes that “one nature 
and constitution of man is confessed”.°! 

It may be concluded that, although the uia úo formula occurs 
relatively often in these letters following the reunion with the Orientals, 
the main reason that Cyril defends it is probably that he believed it 
to be taught by Athanasius and other Church Fathers. It is for him a 
tool—but by no means an essential tool—to stress the ontological unity 
of the incarnate Word. He repeatedly explains it by referring to the 
anthropological analogy: just as the one human nature is a composition 
of the two natures of soul and body, so Christ is the one incarnate 
nature of the Word, out of the natures of the Word and the flesh. 

There is only one work of Cyril’s left in which we find the formula, 
On the Unity of Christ, one of his latest writings, containing an overview of 
his christology. There 1s one section in which the archbishop discusses 
the formula. It starts with a remark by his interlocutor B: *Both natures, 
then, have been confused and have become one”.% Cyril first declares 
that 1t would be folly to think that the nature of the Word has been 
changed into that of flesh, or the other way round, and continues: “We 
do say that the Son is one and his nature one, even if he is conceived 
of as having assumed flesh with a rational soul” (735e). When B asks 
whether there could be two natures, that of God and that of man, Cyril 
responds that divinity and humanity are different with respect to the 
principles inhering them, but that in Christ they have concurred into a 
unity beyond understanding. 

When B presses him for an example of the union, Cyril mentions a 
human being: a human being is conceived of as one, “and his nature 
also as one, although there is not just one species (uovoedés), but he 
1s rather composed out of two things, I mean, soul and body" (736b). 
And if one separates the soul from the body, will there not be two men 
instead of one, he asks. When B refers to the ‘inner’ and the ‘outer 


9! Ep. 50, ACO 1.1.3, 92!6f, 
62 On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 735d. 
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man', spoken of by Paul, understood as soul and body, Cyril answers 
that the apostle makes a distinction grasped by contemplation only.‘ 

B then argues that “if we say that the nature of the Son is one, even 
if he is regarded as incarnate (oecagxouévoc)", a merger or a mixture 
must have taken place, “in that the human nature is as it were absorbed 
in him" (736e). Cyril responds that it would be idle talk if someone 
alleged that a merger or mixture has taken place, “if it is confessed by 
us that the nature of the Son, incarnate and made man (osoagxouévov 
te «oi EvnvVowsnaotog), is one" (737a). And he adds: reasonings will not 
be able to convince someone. He points to the burning bush as a type 
of the incarnation. 

We see that Cyril's use of ‘one nature’ corresponds to that in his 
previous writings. The one nature of the incarnate Word, the result of 
a concurrence of divinity and humanity, is compared to the one human 
nature, which is out of soul and body. The participle ‘incarnate’ belongs 
to ‘Word’, not to ‘nature’. Therefore, the uia qot is the composition 
of the two INDIVIDUAL NATURES of the Word and his humanity. 

Having investigated all the passages in which Cyril speaks of ‘one 
nature’ in a christological context, it is clear that the uia pboıg formula 
is by no means his favourite formula, and that, although miaphysite 
terminology increased after the reunion with the Orientals, this was 
especially due to the questions raised by the partisans in his own party, 
to which he responded in letters. He defends the formula, as coming 
from the Fathers, but he explains it by the anthropological analogy, in 
which dyophysite and miaphysite language come together. 

If the pia qvotc formula is found in Cyril's own writings before the 
reunion of 433 only three times, while two of the occurrences are quo- 
tations from pseudo-Athanasius, how is it possible that people in his 
own party place so much emphasis on the ‘one nature’? It seems that 
what Lebon writes about the leaders of the Miaphysites in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, also applies to Cyril's contemporaries: they were more 
influenced by the pseudepigraphic Apollinarian writings than by those 
of Cyril. It is the Apollinarian forgeries which led them to question 
Cyril’s reunion with the Orientals, and therefore, indirectly, it is these 
forgeries which led Cyril to give more attention to the pia qot formu- 
la in his letters from 433 till 435. It is likely that the same reason induced 
him to devote a section in On the Unity of Christ to the ‘one nature’. 


63 See n. 79. 
9* See the end of section 4.4.1. 
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If indeed dyophysite language is the norm rather than the exception 
in Cyril of Alexandria's christological writings of the first two years 
of the Nestorian controversy, its usage by Cyril cannot be due to the 
Orientals, as Lebon argues. Until the end of 430, Cyril was on the 
offensive. It was only after the anathemas had been disseminated that 
he was pushed into the defensive. Therefore, any concession would 
have to come after November 430.9 Thus, Cyril’s two-nature language 
1s his own, and he has not borrowed it from his Antiochene opponents. 

Might it be true, then, that also in these early christological writings 
Cyril speaks, or at least means to speak, of two natures in contempla- 
tion only? That there are two natures only in thought, while in reality 
there is only one nature? The notion" of ‘in contemplation only’ is cer- 
tainly present in Cyril’s writings, from the very beginning. In his earlier 
works we encounter it especially when he uses radiated factors—like 
radiation from the sun, or fragrance from a flower—as an analogy of 
the divine Son's relationship with the Father. The radiating substance 
and the radiated factor are separated in thought only, not in nature. 
Here, in Cyril’s trinitarian theology—just as in the previous chapters 
has been argued for his christology—, ‘in thought’ does not pertain 
to the elements as such, but to their separation. If the elements them- 
selves would only be different in thought, that would imply that there 
is no real difference between the Father and the Son, and that is cer- 
tainly not what the archbishop wants to convey. No, despite their real 


65 The conclusions regarding the writings which have not been discussed in the 
previous chapters, are based on searches in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, with 
author = 4090 (Cyrillus Alexandrinus) and work = o (all), and with author = 5000 
(Concilia Oecumenica, ACO) and work = 1 (ACO L..ı through 1.1.7). The works were 
searched for strings including 9&0, evvora, emivora and etdevat, sometimes combined 
with uov or spi. These searches will not have yielded all places in Cyril's writings where 
the notion ‘in contemplation only’ can be found. 

66 Lebon (1909), 358£., himself speaks of a concession to the “united Orientals”. So, 
he places the concession several years later still, around the year 433, suggesting that 
the archbishop of Alexandria did not employ dyophysite terminology until then. Cf. 
tbid., 251, n. 2; 280, n. 1; 368; 379; 457; 467. 

97 Lebon (ibid., 280, n. 2, and 346, n. 1), too, does not only consider the expression 
èv Üeooíq uóvr, but he regards other phrases as expressive of the same notion. 

68 See section 3.4.2 for a discussion of radiated factors. 

69 "Thesaurus, 44C, 184A; Dial. Trin. IL, 453bc; In Jo. 1.3, vol. 1, 44 (29a); L4, vol. 1, 72 
(48c); IL.1, vol. 1, 191 (128a); XL1, vol. 2, 635 (9302). 
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difference, they are nevertheless one God, they are not separated in 
reality, but only in thought. 

In the Dialogues on the Trinity, we find the notion also in another 
context. When Cyril argues that the Father and the Son have always 
been co-existent, his interlocutor B suggests that at first God was Father 
only potentially, and that before his birth the Son was receptive of being 
“in mere contemplation and only in appearance", while he was born 
after this." Here, ‘in contemplation only’ is juxtaposed to ‘potentially 
(Suvduet)’, that is, over against ‘actually’. 

As early as in Festal Letter 8 for the year 420, we find an instance of 
the notion in a christological context:?! 


And we do not annul the things that are dissimilar (tà Gvouota) by nature 
because of the union: the radiance of the Father existing according 
to its own principle (Aöyov), and, on the other hand, the flesh from 
the earth or a perfect man [according to] another [principle]. But 
having distinguished (Steyvwxotec) these things in this way, and having 
separated the principle (Aöyov) of each only in thought (uövoug dteAdvtes 
toic évvoiats), we bind them together again into indivisible unity.” 


In this passage, Cyril does not call the elements ‘natures’, but he does 
speak of the principle of operation which belongs to each of the natures, 
in other words, the sources of the divine and the human properties. 
These different principles remain, they are not annulled because of 
the union, but, on the other hand, we separate them only in thought. 
Although Cyril’s language becomes more accurate in later works, his 
use of ‘in thought only’ is already similar to what we encounter in Contra 
Nestorium: it 1s the separation of the two principles that takes place in the 
mind only. Their abiding existence 1s by no means denied. 

The wording in Contra Nestorium is different, but the idea is the same: 


70 Dial. Trin. II, 457e: Yf ... 9eootq Anrtòs xoi èv uóvr vo eivat Soxtjoet. 

7! De Halleux (19933), 417, sees the notion in an even earlier christological text of 
Cyril’s, Glaph. in Lev., PG 69, 560C. It seems to me, however, that here it should be 
interpreted in another way. It has more to do with Cyril's distinction between the 
historical sense (iotogia) and the spiritual interpretation (dewota). The ‘contemplation’ 
mentioned here is not opposed to ‘reality’, on the contrary, it points to a deeper reality 
than the literal sense of the text. 

7? By “a perfect man (tekeiog tov ávüoozov)" Cyril means a man who is not just a 
body, but a body with a rational soul. See section 5.3.1. We see that in this early work 
Cyril still employs the word ‘man’ to indicate Christ's humanity. 

73 Festal Letter 8, SC 392, 5° ?* (p. 98). 
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If, you sever the natures, not only to know (ovyi và eidevaı uóvov) 
what the human and what the divine [nature] is, but rather separaüng 
them from their concurrence into unity, you are certainly a man-wor- 
shipper.’* 


Separating the natures in the mind, in order to know their difference, 1s 
alright, but a separation that goes beyond that results in two Sons, and 
is to be rejected. 

We once come across the notion in Contra Theodoretum. First, Cyril 
states that it 1s certainly irreproachable not to want to separate, after the 
union, the things that have been united. Then he adds that Theodoret 
himself, taking a human being as an example, 


does not allow him to be severed asunder, although the contemplation 
(ðewoias) on him [on the human being] does not regard severance and 
separation as unacceptable, as regards knowing (eidévat), I mean, that 
the soul 1s different by nature, and the flesh 1s different according to its 
own nature.” 


Here, it is even clearer that the contemplation concerns the ‘severance’, 
not the elements as such. Severing in contemplation, in order to know 
the natural difference of the elements, is no problem, but severing 
in reality dissolves the one human being. Neither Theodoret, nor 
Cyril will have meant to say that soul and body no longer exist as 
distinguishable elements within the one man. 

Cyril then applies this to the union within Christ. “We say (uév) that 
to the contemplation (tf 9£o0íq) a true coming together according to 
union of divinity and humanity has taken place", not denying their 
difference by nature, “but (é) it is unsound to separate the things that 
have once been united".? Here it is the ‘coming together’ which is 
regarded in contemplation, rather than a separation, but the reasoning 
is the same. Both a separation and a coming together show that 
the unity consists of two elements. With the uév ... dé construction 
the coming together in contemplation is placed over against the real 
separation of the elements. The elements are regarded as separate in 
contemplation before they came together, but in reality they are not 


™ CN ILr4, ACO 1.1.6, 52? 75, The same phrase ovyi tà eidévat uóvov also in GN 
IIL5, 72? 5. See chapter 6, n. 87. Already in In Jo. IV.2, vol. 1, 529f. (361b), we find a 
similar expression: "after the inhumanation he is indivisible, except as regards knowing 
(rav 600v eic TO eióévau) ...” 

75 Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 1209! 

76 Ibid., 12013716, 
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divided. Once again, the contemplation does not concern the existence 
of the elements as such, but their separate existence. 

In Contra Orientales, the archbishop writes that there 1s nothing blame- 
worthy in “knowing (eióévou) that the flesh is different according to its 
own nature from the Word”, “but knowing (eiéévat) this is not [the 
same as] separating (ueotCew) the natures after the union"." Here, too, 
knowledge of the difference is opposed to a separation of the natures, 
not to the reality of the united natures. 

Immediately after the Council of Ephesus, in his Explanation of the 
Twelve Chapters, Cyril speaks of “not dividing our contemplation on him 
(tiv En’ att Seweiav) into a man by himself and separately, and into 
God the Word by himself”. In this case, the difference by nature is 
not mentioned, but Cyril states that not even in our thinking should we 
conceive of the incarnate Word as two separate Sons. 

Further, apart from the letters to the members of Cyril’s own party, 
following the reunion with the Orientals, we encounter the notion only 
once in On the Unity of Christ, where the archbishop speaks about the 
apostle Paul who writes about the ‘inner man’ and the ‘outer man’, 
interpreted by Cyril as soul and body: Paul knows very well “the things 
out of which the one [human being] is, and he makes a distinction 
(Stapoecv) grasped by contemplation only (dewoiq povy)”.” Although 
the distinction can only be grasped (Anııınv) by the mind, this does not 
imply that soul and body do not have their own existence, albeit not 
separate from each other. 


We do find the notion of ‘in contemplation (only more often in 
Cyril's letters to members of his own party, to assuage the worries 
that arose after he had made peace with the Anitochenes: Acacius 
of Melitene,® the priest Eulogius,? Succensus of Diocaesarea," and 
Valerian of Iconium.? One cannot say, however, as Lebon does, that 
Cyril borrowed the notion from the united Orientals," for we have 


77 Contra Orientales, ACO 1.1.7, 40° 10, 

79 Explanation of the Twelve Chapters, ACO 1.1.5, 186 9. 

79 On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 736c. 

80 Ep. 40, ACO 1.1.4, 267, 27!?*, 2821, 2924 26, The first passage has been discussed in 
section 8.3, the last two will be treated in section 8.5.2. 

81 Ep. 44, ACO 1.1.4, 3515-18, 971f. 

#2 Ep. 45, ACO 1.1.6, 1537°-154°. Ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 162? ?. 

83 Ep. 50, ACO 1.1.3, 92!? ?5, roo6f. 

8t Lebon (1909), 360, speaks of “a very curious phenomenon: Cyril borrows his 
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seen that the archbishop already applied ‘only in thought’ to his 
christology in Festal Letter 8 and other earlier writings. But it seems that 
he regarded the notion a useful tool in his defence of the Orientals: 
while Nestorius separates the natures in reality, which results in two 
Christs, the Antiochenes only separate them in the mind, in order 
to elucidate the difference between the natures, but they confess one 
Christ, he argues. This comes across most clearly in his Letter to Acacıus 
of Melitene: 


For he [Nestorius] spoke in this way: “God is indivisible from what is 
manifested. Therefore, I do not divide the honour of him who is undi- 
vided. I divide the natures, but I unite the worship". But the Antiochene 
brothers, taking in mere thoughts only (£v widatic xai uóvoug &vvotouc) the 
things out of which Christ is conceived of [to be], have spoken of a dif- 
ference of natures, because, as I said, divinity and humanity are not the 
same in natural quality, but they say that there is one Son and Christ 
and Lord and—there being truly one—one person of him, and not in 
any way do they sever the things united, nor accept a natural separa- 
tion.® 


It is clear from the context that what Cyril is once again concerned 
about is the separation of the natures, which to him leads to two 
Christs. Although he does not speak explicitly of a separation in mere 
thoughts only, in the light of his other works, this is what he will have 
meant. Here, too, Cyril is not denying the abiding existence of the 
divine and human natures in the incarnate Word. It may be added 
that the ‘natural separation’ he speaks about is the counterpart of the 
‘natural union’ we have come across in earlier works. While a natural 
union is the coming together of two Aristotelian substances, a natural 
separation is the parting of two such substances, in this case, the Word 
and a man by himself. 

Several of the other passages have already been discussed in previous 
chapters, and the conclusion was that ‘in thought’ applies, not to 
the elements themselves, but to their separation. In the first passage 
in the Letter to Valerian, Cyril employs the anthropological analogy 
and writes that “to the mind and to contemplation the difference of 
the things mentioned [body and soul] is not obscure”. His reference 


restriction (Seweia uövn) from the united Orientals!” For this, he refers to ep. 40, 
ACO 1.1.4, 27? 16; see the following note. 

55 Ep. 40, ACO 1.1.4, 27° !6. 

86 Ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 162??, is discussed in section 4.3.4 (n. 74), and ep. 44, 
ACO 1.1.4, 35!* !? in section 6.3.4 (n. 90). 
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to contemplation does not imply a denial that body and soul are 
distinctive entities within the one human being in reality. 

In the First Letter to Succensus, Cyril responds to the question whether 
or not one should ever speak of two natures with respect to Christ." 
However, before he comes to the issue of two natures he first gives an 
exposition of his christology without using the word @votc in the plural. 
When he finally addresses the question he does so in the context of 
examining the mode (toönog) of the incarnation. After an introduction 
he writes: 


When, then, as I said, we consider (évvootvtec) the mode (voómov) 
of the inhumanation, we see (6e@pev) that two natures have come 
together according to an indivisible union without confusion and without 
change. ... When, then, we consider (£vvoöuev) this, we do no harm to 
the concurrence into unity, when we say that it took place out of (£x) two 
natures. But after the union we do not divide (étatgotpev) the natures 
from each other, nor do we separate the one and indivisible into two 
Sons, but we say ‘one Son’ and, as the Fathers have said, ‘one incarnate 
nature of the Word'. 


Therefore, as far as our thinking (Evvorav) is concerned, and only our 
seeing (uóvov tò óoàv) with the eyes of the soul of the way (Teönov) in 
which the Only-Begotten has become man, we say that there are two 
united natures, but one Christ. ... And if you like, we will take as an 
example the composition according to which we ourselves are human 
beings. For we are composed out of soul and body, and we see (6e@uev) 
two natures, one that of the body, the other that of the soul, but there is 
one man out of both according to union, and the composition out of (£x) 
two natures does not turn the one [man] into two men, but, as I said, [it 
produces] one man according to composition, out of soul and body.” 


In this passage, ‘In contemplation (only) is not applied to a separation 
of the natures, but to their coming together. When Cyril writes: *as far 
as our thinking is concerned, and only our seeing ..., we say that there 
are two united natures, but one Christ”, this is the closest he gets to 
saying that two natures exist only in thought, especially since it comes 
immediately after the uta pbots formula. But does he indeed deny here 
the abiding existence of the natures within the one Christ? 

It is clear that here, too, Cyril’s concern is that “we do not divide 
the natures from each other". The anthropological analogy, which 
immediately follows, helps to understand his intention. “We see two 


97 Ep. 45, ACO 1.1.6, 1511575. 
88 Thid., 15319—1548. 
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natures", but “the composition out of two natures does not turn the 
one [man] into two men”. The ‘out of two natures’ does not deny the 
continuing existence of soul and body; Cyril merely wants to stress that 
they are not separated after the union. The same applies to Christ: that 
we see two united natures with the mind only does not deny that the 
natures remain within the unity, it denies their separate existence. 

In the Letter to Eulogius, Cyril applies the notion to body and soul, 
and briefly afterwards uses the word ovyxexwerjtauev, which Lebon 
interprets as a concession from Cyril to the Orientals:?? 


For he [a human being] 1s out of different natures, I mean, from body 
and soul, and our reasoning (Aóyoc) and our contemplation (Seweia) 
know the difference, but having united them, then we get one human 
nature. Therefore, knowing the difference of the natures is not [the same 
as] separating the one Christ into two. But since all those from the East 
think that we orthodox follow the opinions of Apollinarius and that we 
think that a mixture or a confusion has taken place ..., we have allowed 
(ovyxeywońxauev) them, not to separate the one Son into two, by no 
means, but only to confess that neither confusion nor mixture has taken 
place, but that the flesh was flesh, assumed out of a woman, and the 
Word was the Word, born out of the Father. Only, there is one Christ 
and Son and Lord, according to the saying of John that the Word has 
become flesh.9? 


Since Cyril does not deny that body and soul have their own existence 
within the one human being, the reference to ‘reasoning’ and ‘contem- 
plation’ does not imply that the natures of the incarnate Word are to be 
taken in thought only either. He makes this even more explicit when he 
writes that knowing the difference of the—really existing—natures does 
not mean that they are separated. 

What does he mean by the word ovyxeywońxauev? It is not uncom- 
mon for Cyril to employ the verb ovyyweeiv (in various tenses) in the 
sense of ‘to allow’, with a dative and an infinitive.?! It is this same gram- 
matical construction that he employs here. He has allowed ‘them’, that 
is, the Antiochenes, not ‘to separate’, but only ‘to confess’ that neither 
a mixture nor a confusion has taken place. And a further explanation 
of this confession is given in the words that follow: the flesh is flesh, 
assumed out of a woman, and the Word is the Word, as born out of 


89 See section 4.4.1, n. 105. 

9 Ep. 44, ACO Lr.4, 35-365. 

9! Ep. 1, ACO Lr.1, 22!* (ovveyóoev “for a short time, he allowed death to pull down 
his flesh”). Contra Nestorium 1.2, ACO 1.1.6, 19%; V.3, 98°? (ouyrexwenze: “he allowed his 
flesh to move according to its own laws”). Or. ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 58°", 59! 9. 
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the Father; only, there is one Christ and Son and Lord. In other words, 
Cyril’s defence is that he has not allowed the Orientals to separate the 
one Christ into two, but to distinguish the elements that have come 
together. This is also Grillmeier’s interpretation of this passage.°? 

Thus, if the word ovyrexwerxauev is to be interpreted as a *conces- 
sion', as Lebon does, this concession does not pertain to two-nature 
language. Cyril rather concedes to the Orientals their emphasis that 
there 1s no mixture or confusion in Christ. And this may be expressed 
by dyophysite terminology, as long as it does not lead to a separa- 
tion of the two natures. This ‘concession’ does not imply a change in 
Cyril's own christology or terminology. Lebon incorrectly insists that 
two-nature language did not belong to the archbishop's own vocabu- 
lary, and that he allowed the Antiochenes to use it only with the addi- 
tion of the restriction ‘in contemplation only’. Here, as throughout the 
Nestorian controversy, Cyril's main concern is that the two natures are 
not to be separated. When the unity of Christ is clearly established, Cyril 
has no qualms about speaking of two natures, neither before nor after 
the Council of Ephesus. 

In the above quotation from the Letter to Acacius of Melitene, Cyril uses 
the phrase ‘natural quality (motns Yvown)’ to indicate the natural 
difference between divinity and humanity According to Lebon, this 
phrase and the formula 6 Aöyog tot zog eivat are the ways by which 
Cyril normally indicates this difference.” However, in fact, motne 
von occurs only twice in the extant Greek works of Cyril's from 
after the year 428, both times in the Letter to Acacius of Melitene.” Here, 
as in other instances, Lebon projects what applies to Severus of Antioch 
onto Cyril of Alexandria. Cyril indicates the difference between the 
two natures by means of a series of expressions: the mind contemplates 
a certain difference of natures (uva PloEewv dLapogdav);” the nature of 


9? See section 4.4.4, n. 158. 

9 Lebon (1909), 441: “La notion spécifique d'humanité et de divinité, ce que nous 
appelons nature divine et humaine, ne se rend pas chez Cyrille par le terme qvoic. 
Quand il en parle (et c'est lorsqu'il s'agit d'éviter la confusion et la transformation), 
le saint archevêque l'indique par les formules que Sévère nous a révélées: ó Aóyoc tot 
TAs elvan, MOTs Porn; c'est en cette manière qu'il admet et soutient une différence 
(Staoed) permanente entre la divinité et 'humanité du Christ". 

91 See section 4.4.1, n. 124. 

95 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 695b = Or. ad Th., ACO 1.1.1, 58!, to which Cyril adds: 
“for divinity and humanity are not the same thing". Cf. ep. 4, ACO Lr.1, 27?*: “not as 
if the difference of the natures was annulled because of the union”. 
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the things that have concurred into unity is regarded as different;” the 
flesh is different from the Word “according to the principle (Aöyov) of 
its own nature", and “the nature of the Word himself is substantially 
(o$0w06Gc) different";" they are “scattered into natural otherness”; 
"the divine [nature] and the human nature is one thing and another”.” 
Thus, the archbishop does use the word @votc to indicate the difference 
between divinity and humanity in Christ, as well as Aöyog, the principle 
of operation of a nature. 


André de Halleux gives an interpretation of Cyril of Alexandria's 
notion of ‘in contemplation only’ which is similar to that of Lebon. 
He does explain the notion as it occurs in the seventh anathema of the 
Council of Constantinople (553) in the same way as Cyril’s usage of the 
notion is interpreted in this study: it does not deny the real existence 
of the divine and human natures in Christ, but it wants to exclude 
their separation into two separate persons or hypostases.! But according 
to de Halleux, Cyril used it in a different way. He regards Justinian's 
reference to Cyril's letters to Succensus as anachronistic, since the 
emperor operated in a dyophysite context, while the archbishop used 
the distinction ‘in thought only’ * 
the miaphysite formula who was worried about his concessions to the 
dyophysitism of the Orientals”.!°! 

It is true that especially Cyril's Second Letter to Succensus has a high 
density of miaphysite language, but the present study has shown that 
this is by no means Cyril’s normal terminology. Just the other way 
round. Cyril normally works in a dyophysite context, even 1f he usually 
refers to Christ's humanity in other ways than with the word qvoic. 


conversely, to assure a partisan of 


% Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 2195* (p. 268). C£. ep. 4, ACO L.ı.ı, 27!f. 

97 Contra Nestorium IL, ACO 1.1.6, 33! 15. Cf. ibid. 11.8, 46°?*; III.6, 737°. 

98 Thid., 3319: eig EteQdty TA qvovajv. 

99 Ibid. 11.8, 45t: Eteoöv ti xai EteQov &ouw f| te Deia xai f] åvõodnov qoc. 

100 De Halleux (1993b), 1993, 316: *C'est en parfaite cohérence avec tout ceci qu'en 
divisant ‘les choses unies par la seule pensée’, Justinien ne vise pas les natures du Christ 
au sens chalcédonien du terme nature, mais exclut simplement la division du Christ en 
deux personnes ou hypostases", and the same applies to the seventh canon of the fifth 
ecumenical council (p. 317). 

101 Thid., 317: “Cyrille faisait valoir la distinction de raison non point dans un contexte 
diphysite, mais au contraire pour rassurer un partisan de la formule miaphysite 
qui s'inquiétait de ses concessions au diphysisme des Orientaux". On p. 318, de 
Halleux speaks of “une interprétation subtilement anachronique des deux mémoires 
à Succensus". 
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And he employs the anthropological analogy to combine his dyophysite 
thinking with the pia qvotc formula which he found in some of the 
writings which he attributed to orthodox Fathers: just as body and 
soul are two different natures which together make up the one human 
nature, so the natures of the Word and his flesh together form the one 
incarnate nature of the Logos. Therefore, one cannot say that Cyril 
employs the notion in a miaphysite context. !? 

The passage to which de Halleux refers explicitly 1s that from the 
Second Letter to Succensus which has already been discussed in chapter 4: 


But they overlook that those things which are usually divided not just 
in contemplation (un xatà uöovnv tiv dewoiav Ötageiodan quie), will 
split apart from each other fully and in every manner separately into 
diversity. !0? 


In another article, published in the same year, de Halleux concludes 
from this passage: “Thus, Cyril does not conceive of an ontological 
middle ground between distinction by the mind and concrete separa- 
tion”.!°! However, the archbishop does know of a middle ground. What 
Cyril is comparing here is a separation in thought and a separation in 
reality: if a separation goes beyond contemplation, then it results in a 
real separation. By this statement he does not deny the middle ground 
of the real remaining existence of the two elements within their unity. 
This is affirmed in that he first applies it to a human being, composed 
of the natures of soul and body. Soul and body each have their real 
existence within the one human being, and in thought they may be 
separated in order to conceive of their distinctive principles, but if the 
division is not just in thought only, then we get two separate entities. 
This applies to Emmanuel as well. Cyril is speaking of two INDIVIDUAL 
NATURES which together form one sEPARATE REALITY, both with regard 
to a human being out of soul and body, and with regard to Emmanuel 
out of the natures of divinity and humanity. Cyril's dyophysitism is not 
just notional, but real. ^? 


102 Wickham (1983), 89, n. 3, even writes with respect to one passage in the Second 
Letter to Succensus: “This is the closest Cyril comes to the èv ó$o qvosov of the 
Chalcedonian definition. ... There can be no doubt that Cyril affirmed here the 
permanent co-existence of the pair of mentally distinguishable elements in Christ”. 

103 Ep. 46, 5, ACO 1.1.6, 162? 9. See section 4.3.4, n. 74. 

104 De Halleux (19933), 422f: “Cyrille ne conçoit donc pas de milieu ontologique 
entre distinction de raison et séparation concréte". 

10» De Halleux (1993b), 318, on the other hand, writes: *Si le seul diphysisme admis 
par Cyrille était notionnel, celui du V-e concile est bien réel". 
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It is not the case, then, that Cyril “did not have any technical onto- 
logical terminology at his disposal yet for the christological duality”, 
so that the distinction of the natures ‘in thought only’ “represented 
the sole manner in which he could recognise a dyophysitism compat- 
ible with the real unity of the incarnate Word”.!° As has been argued 
throughout this study, Cyril applied the restriction ‘in contemplation 
only’, not to the natures themselves, but to their separation. Cyril 
recognised all along that there are two INDIVIDUAL NATURES in Christ, 
each with their own principle (Aóyoc) of operation. The reason that he 
was hesitant to use the word qvoic for Christ's humanity was his contin- 
uous anti-Arianism: the Word zs God ‘by nature’, not man, and he has 
become man. But at times he did refer to Christ's humanity as a @votc, 
from the Glaphyra on." 

When de Halleux writes that another passage from the Second Letter 
to Succensus shows the “inner repugnance which Cyril felt to attributing 
to the humanity of Christ, which he nevertheless regarded as complete, 
the qualification of a ‘proper nature’,” he misinterprets Cyril’s use of 
‘proper nature (idtav qvow)'.'* The pertinent paragraph in Cyril’s letter 
starts with an objection to the uia qot formula: if after the union one 
incarnate nature of the Word is conceived of, then it follows that one 
must say that he suffered in his own nature (eig t6tav @dow)—that is, 
in his divine nature. Cyril starts by implicitly denying the charges of 
Apollinarianism. 

He continues that after the incarnation the Word is no longer 
without flesh (Goagxos), “but as it were also clothed with our nature 
(aupieoduevos dé onee xoi thv fjuevéoav pow)”. Here, Cyril already 
speaks of a human nature after the union, without any sense of ‘inner 
repugnance’. This human gvotg probably refers to Christ's INDIVIDUAL 
NATURE, although it may also denote the human COMMON NATURE. Cyril 
adds that, although the body is not consubstantial with the Word, while 
a rational soul inheres it, and the mind pictures the difference in nature 


106. Tbid., 318. 

107 Glaph. in Lev., PG 69, 576B: the two birds in Lev. 14:4-7 represent “the heavenly 
man as well as the Word, in two natures (pVoeıg), separated (Statgovpevov) as regards 
the principle (Aöyov) that pertains to each, for the Word who shone forth out of God 
the Father was in the flesh out of a woman, but not severed (ueotcóuevoc), for the Christ 
is one out of both". 

108 De Halleux (1993a), 423. After quoting ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 158? ?5, he writes: 
“Cette derniére réflexion montre bien la répugnance intime que Cyrille éprouvait 
à reconnaitre à l'humanité du Christ, qu'il concevait pourtant comme complete, la 


209 


qualification d’une ‘nature propre’. 
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(6 uèv voüg pavtatetat TO &vegoqvéc) of the things united, we yet confess 
one Son and Christ and Lord. Then follows the sentence to which de 
Halleux refers: *What necessity is there, then, for him to suffer in his 
own nature (eig ió(av qvo), if after the union one incarnate nature of 
the Son 1s spoken of?" 

First of all, the phrase ‘his own nature’ refers to Christ's divine 
nature, not his human nature. Cyrill takes up the objection from 
the beginning of the paragraph, and denies it: if one confesses one 
incarnate nature of the Word, this does not imply that he suffered 
in his divine nature. That this is what he means is quite clear from 
what follows: if in the logic of the economy there was nothing that 
by nature undergoes suffering, they would have been right. Then the 
suffering would necessarily have to be attributed to the nature of the 
Word (vij tot Aóyov qvos)—that is, his divine nature. De Halleux, 
however, translates the sentence which contains idiav qvo differently: 
“What necessity is there, then, for him to suffer in a proper nature, if 
one speaks of one (single) incarnate nature of the Son after the union!”, 
and concludes that Cyril does not want to call Christs humanity a 
‘proper nature." De Halleux interprets the phrase ‘to suffer in a 
proper nature' as 'to suffer in his own human nature', and implies that 
Cyril would not want to say that the incarnate Word suffered in his 
human nature. Cyril, however, does not refer to the human nature in 
this sentence. Moreover, he does not regard the statement that Christ 
suffered in his human nature as heretical. Towards the end of this same 
Second Letter to Succensus, the archbishop writes that Scripture says that 
he suffered in the flesh, and that it is better to stick to this formulation, 
rather than saying that he suffered ‘in the nature of the humanity (ti 
qvos fs Avdgwnörntog)’, although that statement does no damage to 
the mystery (unless it is said with harmful intent).!? It is true, then, that 
Cyril prefers the biblical expression ‘he suffered in the flesh’ (1 Peter 
4:1), but he explicitly states that in itself there 1s nothing wrong with the 
phrase ‘he suffered in the nature of the humanity’. 

De Halleux seems to have been inspired by Lebon's views. Just as this 
other Belgian scholar, he attributes to Cyril the usage of 'the difference 


109 [hid.: “Quel besoin donc qu'il ait souffert dans une nature propre (iótav) si on dit, 
aprés l'union, une (seule) nature du Fils incarnée!” This is immediately followed by the 
sentence quoted in the previous note. 

110 Ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 162! 
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as in natural quality!!! a phrase which is absent in all Cyril’s works that 
are extant in Greek.!? And he also speaks of the ‘concessions’ Cyril 
made to the Orientals, although he works this out differently: he sees 
this especially in the way in which Cyril dealt with the attribution of 
sayings. We will look at this in section 8.5.2. Moreover, he interprets 
the word gvotg in Cyril’s christology in the same way as Lebon: “If he 
[Cyril] could not regard it [Christ's humanity] as a ‘nature’, that is, as 
a person or an autonomous hypostasis, ...".!? 

According to de Halleux, Cyril recognised in the incarnate Word “a 
real otherness”, but he calls this “not substantial, but qualifying", and 
adds that this is what the archbishop will have meant by the expression 
“as in natural quality”, which “he applies to the Aristotelian category of 
‘differentia’ ”.!!+ For Cyril, however, ‘natural quality’ refers to the whole 
set of natural properties—propria and inseparable attributes—, not 
merely to the differentiae.!! And the distinction between ‘substantial’ 
and ‘qualifying’ does not stem from Cyril of Alexandria. When Cyril 
repeatedly compares the incarnate Word with a human being consist- 
ing of soul and body, he means a composition of two different natures, 
two substances. The real otherness that Cyril sees in Emmanuel is not 
just ‘qualifying’, it 1s substantial or natural (a ‘natural otherness’),!!° but 
without separation. 


!! De Halleux (1993b), 315: “Cyrille lui non plus n'avait jamais songé a contester la 
permanence dans le Verbe incarné de ce qu'il appelait ‘la différence comme en qualité 
naturelle’, et il parlait indifféremment de ‘diviser par la seule pensée’ les natures, ou la 
différence des natures". 

11? The full expression ‘the difference as in natural quality’ does not occur in any of 
Cyril’s writings which are extant in Greek. The shorter phrase ‘natural quality’ is found 
only twice in Cyril's works from after 428. See above, nn. 93 and 94, and section 4.4.1, 
nn. 110, III, 120-125. 

113 De Halleux (19932), 423. In one of his last articles, de Halleux (1994), 469, still 
interprets otc in Cyril's christology in this way: “Cyrille range la nature du côté de 
l'hypostase et de la personne"; sec also p. 471, n. 82. 

114 Thid., 42gf. 

115 See section 3.4.2, especially notes 182-186, and section 4.4.1. 

116 See n. 98. 
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8.5. CHRIsTOLOGY 


8.5.1. Two Christological Models 


Norris's distinction between a subject-attribute and a composition mod- 
el in Cyril of Alexandria's christology is helpful (see section 4.3.1). The 
subject-attribute theme, in which the Word is the subject while the 
incarnation is the predicate, is dear to Cyril for several reasons: 


(1) It follows the structure of some of the biblical verses which are 
fundamental to his christology: John 1:14: “the Word has become 
flesh”; Phil. 2:6-8: “being in the form of God he emptied himself, 
assuming the form of a servant". 

(2) Cyril sees the same structure in the Creed of Nicaea (325): “one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, ..., who ... 
came down and was incarnated and has become man". 

(3) It expresses his ‘fundamental intuition’ that Jesus Christ is first and 
foremost the divine Word, while his humanity has been added. 
This was of special importance in his battle against Arianism: 
while human weaknesses may be predicated of Christ, he is 
nevertheless God the Word. His use of the term qois reflects 
this intuition: by nature Christ 15 God, while economically he has 
become man. Stating that Christ has become man by nature is 
not wrong," but it could be misinterpreted in an Arian sense, and 
therefore, Cyril prefers to refer to Christ's humanity with other 
terms than qoic. This hesitance is already found in the trinitarian 
writings, and when the archbishop does use @votg for the Word's 
humanity in these works, it has a meaning close to secondary 
substance. Therefore, that pvoıs would mean SEPARATE REALITY in 
Cyril’s christology cannot be the reason for this reluctance. That in an anti- 
Arian context in the Thesaurus he can even write that Christ is not 
connatural (öuogvurjs) with Moses, while in a christological context 
in the Dialogues on the Trinity he calls him connatural with God 
and men, suggests that Cyril’s anti-Arianism is the real reason 
that he often employs other terms than gvots for the humanity 
of Christ. '!? 


117 Cyril explicitly uses this expression in On the Incarnation, 695c, while it has been 
retained in Or ad Th., ACO 1.1.1, 587. See section 5.3.2.3, n. 71. 


119 See the end of section 3.4.4, esp. nn. 281 and 282. 
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While the subject-attribute model is asymmetric, the composition 
theme is more symmetric: here, the incarnation 1s regarded as a coming 
together of two realities—the Word and the flesh, two natures. Cyril’s 
favourite analogy for this is a human being who is a composite of soul 
and body. He regards this model as a useful tool to uphold the unity of 
Christ, and so it gains in importance during the Nestorian controversy. 

Weinandy, too, makes an important distinction when he writes that 
the archbishop of Alexandria wanted to uphold two different ‘truths’ 
(see section 4.3.3): (1) that the incarnate Word 1s one entity—in small- 
capital terms, one sEPARATE REALITY; (2) that the Word before and after 
the incarnation is the same (person). The second ‘truth’ is more easily 
expressed in terms of the subject-attribute model: the Word without the 
flesh is the same one as the Word with the flesh. And the first ‘truth’ is 
akin to the composition model: two things have come together to form 
one reality. Weinandy himself regards the anthropological analogy as 
only expressing that the incarnate Word is one entity, not how this is 
the case. But Cyril does not hesitate to use the language of composition 
also for the Word and his humanity, which suggests that the comparison 
applies to the ‘how’ as well. Neither in the case of body and soul, nor 
in the case of the Word and his humanity does the composition imply a 
tertium quid. 

However when Norris and Weinandy enter into more detail and 
interpret Cyril's terms and phrases, they read other things into them 
than he intended. The uia úo formula does not belong to the 
subject-attribute model, as Norris states. The ‘one nature’ is not the 
GRAMMATICAL PERSON who may be said to remain the same during the 
incarnation, but it is the composite of the divine and human natures 
in Christ. Neither does the formula stress that Emmanuel is one entity 
without any reference to quiddity, as Weinandy argues, but the quiddity 
of both natures is retained in the ‘one nature’ of their composition. 

Cyril’s use of iölog has a place in both models. By stating that the 
Word has made the flesh his own, the Logos remains the subject, while 
the flesh belongs to the predicate. But in his dispute with Nestorius, 
Cyril argues that ‘his own’ is also expressive of the true unity of Christ; 
once he even makes it a condition of true unity.!!° And thus, it also plays 
a role in the composition model. 


119 Contra Nestorium IIL.6, ACO 1.1.6, 7355, see chapter 6, nn. 65 and 115. 
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The terms gVoıs and $zóoraotg never take on the meaning of 
‘person’, PERSON, nor that of a bearer of natures. In the guía úo 
formula, the word úo denotes the composition of the divine and 
human gVoeıg, just as the one human nature is the composition of soul 
and body. The ‘one nature’ belongs to the same metaphysical level as 
the individual natures of the Word and his flesh. And when Cyril calls 
Christ ‘one incarnate hypostasis’, the term ünöotaoıg indicates that he 
is one entity, one SEPARATE REALITY. With this phrase, Cyril does not 
leave the metaphysical level of the two natures either. The difference 
between ‘one hypostasis’ and ‘one nature’ is that the first expression 
merely indicates the one (separate) entity, without any reference to 
quiddity, while in the second phrase the quiddity of both natures that 
have come together comes along. ‘Union according to hypostasis’, too, 
has no other sense than that the union results in one SEPARATE REALITY. 
A translation of évootg xa’ tadotaow like ‘personal union’ could give 
the wrong impression that what is meant would be a union of two 
natures within the one person of the Word. Both the *one nature' and 
the ‘one hypostasis! formulas, however, function within the composition 
model, and there is but one metaphysical level involved. 

What about medommov? We see an interesting development of Cyril’s 
usage of this word in christological contexts. Leaving an isolated case 
in the Thesaurus aside, this development starts in the Commentary on John, 
where it is stated twice that the incarnate Word is not to be severed 
into two no60wna, that is, persons—PERSONS. This language is repeated 
a number of times in Contra Nestorium, but now it is added that Christ 
is one zoó007t0v, one person. Cyril does not call the divine hypostasis 
of the Word a zoóocszov. Rather, it is clear that he reserves the term 
for the result of the coming together of the two natures. Therefore, 
‘one zoóoostov', too, remains at the same metaphysical level as the two 
natures, the ‘one nature’ and the ‘one hypostasis’. 

In theory, Cyril’s use of nedownov could have developed in such a 
way that he would have used the term within the context of the subject- 
attribute model as well. Then he could have expressed Weinandy’s 
second ‘truth’ with it: the medowmov of the divine Word remained 
the same during the incarnation. In that case, the term would have 
functioned at another metaphysical level. But this development has not 
taken place. Although Cyril continued to employ the term, it became 
problematical in that Nestorius also used it, but—at least in Cyril's 
perception—with another meaning. While Nestorius spoke of the *one 
noóconov' of Christ, to Cyril this was not the same thing as when he 
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called Emmanuel ‘one xoóoozov'. In his estimation, Nestorius's ‘one 
zx900070v' consisted of two separate persons who had an external 
connection with each other And although we only know of such 
language from Nestorius’s later Book of Heraclides, Cyril accused his 
opponents of speaking of a union of two medowaa, which to him could 
only imply an external relation. 

How, then, did the archbishop of Alexandria put into words that 
the Word remained the same when he became man? Mainly by the 
phrase ‘the same one (6 attdc)’. For example, “Therefore, the same one 
was born out of the Father as God, and, on the other hand, created 
according to the flesh". Or, “For he remained the same, even though 
he has become man’”.'?! It is obvious that what remains must be divine, 
since before the incarnation the Word was only divine. Sometimes, it is 
clear that by the phrase ‘the same one’ Cyril wants to express that the 
Word has not undergone any change during the incarnation: when the 
Word assumed flesh and blood, *he remained the same, that 1s, the Son 
of the Father by nature and truly, being one only, and not as one with 
another".!? 

And yet, Cyril distinguishes between ‘the Word’ and ‘his (divine) 
nature. When he says—as he does several times—that the Word 
suffered, not in his own nature, but in the flesh, ‘the Word’ is a subject 
who does not coincide with his divine nature. This also applies to 
similar expressions, like “insofar as his own nature is concerned, the 
Word out of God the Father was not sanctified separately", or “the 
Word was not anointed in his own nature".?* On the other hand, 
when Cyril writes that the Word “allows the nature like ours to move 
according to its own laws",? this divine subject also presides over his 
human nature, with which he is one SEPARATE REALITY. Although the 
archbishop does not use the noun ‘bearer’ or the verb ‘to bear’, his 
view comes close to a divine bearer of two natures, a divine and a 
human nature. 

This notion of ‘bearer’ shines through in the use of ‘in the same 
one (èv tavt@)’ in Festal Letter 8 for the year 420 as well: “In the 
same one a coming together of two realities (ngayudarov), dissimilar in 


120 Dial. Trin. IV, 534€. See also On the Creed, ACO 1.1.4, 5696 58, 
121 In Fo. IL.5, vol. 1, 276°?" (185d). 

122 On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 740c. 

123 Ep. 1, ACO Lr. 1, 17%. 

124 Contra Nestorium 1.2, ACO 1.1.6, 377f. 

125 Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 21?"* (p. 270). See section 5.4.2.2. 
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nature, namely divinity and humanity, has taken place”.'” The ‘same 
one' might be regarded as the container of the two realities. However, 
Cyril is paraphrasing someone else here—whom he himself believes 
to be Athanasius—, and the phrase èv tavt@ stems from this other 
theologian." In Cyril’s own language, èv tavt@ usually means ‘at the 
same time’.!?° Therefore, not too much should be concluded from this 
passage. 

Cyril does not have a specific term for the notion of ‘bearer’. As 
has been said, in his own christology he employs the word zoóoozov 
for the result of the union, for the one person who exists after the 
coming together of the Word with his flesh. The atgdomzov is not the 
bearer who already existed before the incarnation. Neither is the pia 
brdotaots the bearer; rather, it is the one SEPARATE REALITY which is the 
composition of both natures. I agree with Grillmeier that “Cyril in fact 
transfers the unity in Christ into the ‘personal’ realm while ascribing a 
duality to the natures”, and that he has thus “anticipated the distinction 
of the Council of Chalcedon”, although he “does not bring the element 
of person sufficiently into play”.!° 

Essen, too, is right when he maintains that Cyril’s emphasis on the 
composition model (he speaks of “the €vwots model on the basis of a 
natural composition”) made his fundamental intuition unclear. Due 
to his battle against a two-Sons christology, Cyril started to stress that 
the Word with the flesh is one, instead of insisting that the Word is ‘the 


126 Festal Letter 8, SC 392, 6° ? (p. 100). 

127 Tn Sermo maior de fide (CPG 2803; see also CPG 2225), fragment 79! '?, in Marcellus 
(1962), 62, it says: “In the same one (èv tatt@) a coming together of two realities 
(noayudtov) has taken place, of realities which are not equal, I mean, but which 
certainly have not undergone a mixture either”. According to Scheidweiler (1954), the 
sermo was not written by Athanasius, but by Marcellus of Ancyra, and should better be 
called Epistula ad Antiochenos. 

128 For example, Or. ad dom., ACO 1.1.5, 8078": “in order that the same one (6 aùtós) 
is conceived of as both (God) God and man at the same time (£v tadt@)”. Many times, 
Cyril writes that Christ is “God and man £v taùt’. Although this might be translated 
as ‘God and man in the same one’, it is more likely that Cyril meant ‘God and man at 
the same time’. 

129 Grillmeier, CCT I, ?1975, 482; FdChr I, ?1990, 684. By ‘person’ Grillmeier means 
“the subject, the personal bearer”. He adds: “and in particular [Cyril] does not 
distinguish it [the concept of a personal bearer] either in language or concept from the 
concept of nature”. Cyril’s concept of a personal bearer, however, is certainly distinct 
from the concept of nature, as is especially clear from such phrases as ‘the Word did not 
suffer in his own nature’. But he does not have a specific term for it. See also section 
4.4.4, n. 162. 

130 Essen (2001), 122. See section 1.2.3.3, n. 184. 
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same’ before and after the incarnation. And Essen rightly adds that it is 
the merit of neo-Chalcedonianism to have given conceptual expression 
to the Alexandrian intuition, although its solution has created new 
conceptual problems, as he points out.!*! 


8.5.2. Attributing the Sayings 


Cyril’s ‘one noöownov’ plays a special role in the attribution of sayings: 
the sayings from or about the Lord Jesus Christ should not be ascribed 
to two zoóooza, separate and by themselves, but to one zoóoozov. 
Since ngöownov may denote, not just an ONTOLOGICAL PERSON, but also 
à GRAMMATICAL PERSON (who in theory may consist of two ONTOLOGICAL 
PERSONS), the frequent juxtaposition of the unequivocally ontological 
word ünöotaoıg makes sure that this ambiguity is resolved: Christ is 
one ONTOLOGICAL PERSON. 

Although Cyril wants to safeguard the unity of Christ and, therefore, 
emphasizes that all the sayings apply to one subject, this is not to say 
that he does not distinguish between the sayings. More often than not, 
however, he does not use the word qois to express this distinction. He 
rather writes that Christ does some things ‘as God’, ‘divinely’, other 
things ‘as man’, ‘humanly’, ‘economically’, ‘in the flesh’, or ‘according 
to the flesh'.'? But at times, he does employ gvotg in relation to the 
sayings. Then, úo stands most often for the divine nature: Christ 
is said to be or do certain things ‘according to his (own) nature’. As 
has been mentioned before, Cyril is hesitant to use the word qois for 
Christ's human nature because that could be interpreted in an Arian 
way. But even so, we do find several places where some of the sayings 
are related to the human gvotc. As early as in On the Incarnation, we 
encounter: *He who according to the law of the flesh and according to 
the nature like ours has died and who was raised".'? But we also find 
it in Festal Letter 17,* several times in Oratio ad augustas,? and even in 
Cyril’s Third Letter to .Nestorius. 


131 Thid., 122-136. 

132 See especially sections 6.4.1, 7.2.3, and 7.3.3. 

133 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 712e. Exactly the same in Or. ad Th., ACO Lr.1, 72?*. See 
section 7.2.3, n. 62. 

134 See n. 125 and section 5.4.2.2. 

135 See section 7.4.2.4. 

136 See section 7.7.1.2, n. 249. 
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Although within the one Christ the natures remain as sources of the 
various properties and deeds, the communication of idioms makes that 
these properties and deeds may grammatically be attributed both to 
‘the Son of God’ and to ‘the Son of Man’. The underlying ontology 
is depicted in figure 2 in section 5.3.3. The divine and human natures 
have come together to form a single SEPARATE REALITY, without being 
mixed or confused, but the properties of the natures lie, not just round 
the nature which is their respective source, but round the composition 
of both natures. Therefore, the Son of Man may be said to have come 
down from heaven, while the divine Word may be said to have died 
on the cross. But, as in the twelfth anathema, Cyril usually adds that 
the Word has suffered and died ‘in the flesh’, to indicate that it is not 
the divine nature which is passible, but the flesh, the human nature; in 
other words, that the source of the property ‘has suffered and died’ 
is the human nature, although, because of the intimate union, this 
property also hovers round the divine nature. 

It has often been stated by modern commentators that Cyril made 
a clear concession to the Orientals with regard to the attribution of 
sayings, when he accepted the Formula of Reunion in 433. He is alleged 
to have forbidden the distribution of sayings over the natures in his 
fourth anathema, while he accepted it in the Formula of Reunion. It 
has already been argued in section 7.7.2.2 that what Cyril opposes in 
the fourth anathema is the ascription of the sayings to two separate 
beings, a man by himself and the divine Word separately, not to two 
INDIVIDUAL NATURES which together form one sEPARATE REALITY. We 
will now look more closely at de Halleux's argumentation, who devotes 
more attention to this 1ssue.!?? 

De Halleux sees a first concession in Contra T heodoretum: here Cyril 
already allows the ‘difference of the sayings’, while he is still less open 
to their division. ? Cyril in fact writes: “But neither have we denied 
(àvnońxauev) the difference of the words, for we know that some of 
them have been fitting to God, others fitting to man”, and “But we 
say that they must not be attributed to two persons (meoommots) which 
are fully separated from each other”.! There is nothing new in this 


137 De Halleux (1993a). He phrases Cyril's alleged concession like this: “En incluant 
cette profession [the Formula of Reunion] dans sa lettre de réconciliation du printemps 
de la méme année 433, Cyrille d'Alexandrie concédait apparemment aux Orientaux 
une ‘rélecture’ significative de son quatriéme chapitre" (p. 412). 

138 Thid., 413. 

139 Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 123!! !*. De Halleux refers to this passage. 
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position. This is indeed what Cyril has been teaching all along: the 
sayings differ from each other, but they should not be ascribed to two 
separate persons, for then there are two Christs. Therefore, this is not a 
first concession. 

Further concessions de Halleux perceives in Cyril's letters to the 
members of his own party, after the reunion of 433. He refers to the 
Letter to Acacius of Melitene, where Cyril writes about the united Orientals: 
“Not in any way do they sever the things united, nor accept a natural 
separation", and “it is, then, one thing to divide the natures, and that 
after the union, ..., and likewise something else to know the difference 
of the sayings".'? This, again, has been the Alexandrian archbishop's 
teaching from the beginning of the controversy on: the natures should 
not be divided, for that results in two separate beings, but there 1s a 
difference in the sayings: some Christ says ‘as God’, others ‘as man’. 

The Belgian scholar also quotes the Letter to Eulogius, incorrectly 
asserting that Cyril turns the Antiochenes into miaphysites.'!! And he 
points to Cyril’s statement that the Orientals “only divide the sayings” 
(whereas Nestorius is alleged to divide Christ into a man and the Word 
as two separate beings).'? De Halleux concludes that 


if Cyril spontaneously and without hesitance had opposed the ‘difference 
of the natures’, with all the suspicion of a ‘change’ or a ‘mixture’ in 
the incarnation of the Word, he seems, on the other hand, to have only 
accepted with repugnance the ‘division of the sayings’, affirmed in the 
Antiochene profession of 433, to which he subscribed.!? 


140 De Halleux (19932), 415. Ep. 40, ACO 1.1.4, 27'?", 281921, 

HH Ibid., 415: “Ainsi donc, tandis que Théodoret faisait de Cyrille un dyophysite, celui- 
ci transformait les Antiochiens en monophysites!” Cyril writes in ep. 44, ACO 1.1.4, 
36? 15: “If we say ‘union’, we confess that it is [a union] of flesh, animated with a 
rational soul, and the Word, and those who say ‘two natures’ understand it in this 
way. Yet, when the union has been confessed, the things united no longer are separate 
(Suotavtat) from each other, but there is further one Son, one nature of him, since 
the Word has been made flesh. This is what the Orientals confessed, even if they are 
somewhat obscure in their terminology". De Halleux translates óioravrat as an active 
verb, interpolating ‘the Orientals’ as the subject, and he adds ‘they confess’ before ‘one 
Son, one nature’: “Cependant, l'union étant confessée, (les Orientaux) n'écartent plus 
l'un de l'autre les (éléments) unis, mais ils (confessent) un (seul) Fils, une (seule) nature 
du Verbe lui-même, en tant qu’incarné”. However, when Cyril states that ‘this is what 
the Orientals confessed’, it is clear from the addition that “they are somewhat obscure 
in their terminology", that he does not intend to say that they confessed it with these 
exact same words. 

142 Thid., 416. Ep. 44, 3679. 

143 Thid., 416. 
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This conclusion, however, can be questioned on both counts. First, 
Cyril has never opposed the difference of the natures; what he opposed 
was their separation into two separate persons and hypostases. Al- 
though de Halleux realises that for Cyril ‘difference’ and ‘division’ 
are not the same thing, he does not recognise that the Alexandrian 
archbishop has always accepted the (remaining ontological) difference 
of the natures within the one Christ, while he strongly opposes a 
division which goes beyond a separation in the mind only. 

The second conclusion, concerning the division of the sayings, is not 
born out by Cyril’s writings either. Although he may not have used 
the term ‘division’ in relation to the sayings, he has not only con- 
stantly taught their difference—by expressions like ‘as God’, ‘as man’, 
‘divinely’, ‘humanly’, etc.—, but it is also clear that this difference 
meant to him that the properties and deeds have two different sources. 
Already in On the Incarnation, he could write that he died “according 
to the nature like ours”, and that he “attached the glory of lordship 
to himself”, “showing dying as a human passion, and coming to life 
again as a divine work". And in Oratio ad dominas we encounter: “he 
1s anointed as man, the anointing not reaching to the nature of the 
divinity, but to the art of the economy". With right and reason, then, 
the archbishop of Alexandria could write to his representatives in Con- 
stantinople that “we are not so foolish as to anathematize our own 
[teachings], but we stand by what we have written and think” .!"” 

Finally, de Halleux also discusses the way in which John of Antioch 
described Cyril’s response to the Formula of Reunion, and how Cyril, 


in turn, assessed that description. John writes: the most holy bishop 
Cyril 


144 Ibid., 417: “Sans doute le term ‘difference’ ne connotait-il pas pour l'Alexandrin 
la méme dualité ontologique que le terme ‘division’ ... Du moins Cyrille ne ressent- 
il jamais le besoin de qualifier aucunement l'expression de la ‘difference des natures’, 
alors qu'il n'accepte celle de leur ‘division’ que dans une acception purement con- 
ceptuelle”. See for a discussion of de Halleux’s understanding of ‘in contemplation 
only’ section 8.4. 

145 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 712e—713a. Retained in Or. ad Th., ACO L1.1, 72? +. See 
for a fuller quotation section 7.2.3, n. 62. Earlier still, in Thesaurus, 428C, Cyril already 
wrote: “Our nature, then, grew in Wisdom", that is, in the Word. See section 3.4.3, 
n. 227. 

146 Or ad dom., ACO Lr.5, 82?^ ?9, See for other examples in this work of Cyril's, 
section 7.3.3. 

147 Ep. 37 (CPG 5337), ACO 1.1.7, 154??^, quoted by de Halleux (19933), 414. 
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has instructed those who are still opposing the truth to confess with a 
clear voice the difference of the natures, and to divide the two [sorts of] 
sayings appropriately (kataAAnAwg) over the natures, the identity of the 
one person (zooodozov) of the only-begotten Son of God being confessed 
by all. 148 


Cyril comments on this passage in his Letter to Acacius of Melitene. He 
first mentions the accusations that were levelled against him: Apolh- 
narianism, that Christ's body did not have a soul, that a mixture or a 
confusion had taken place, or a change from the Word into flesh, or the 
other way round. He continues: 


And they think besides that I agree with the blasphemies of Arius by not 
willing (tå tot TO un 0£Xew) to recognise (eióévau) a difference of sayings, 
and to say that some are God-befitting and others human and rather 
fiting to the economy with the flesh. That I am free of such things your 
perfection can testify to others. ''? 


Cyril then tells that he has written to John of Antioch that he has never 
entertained such views, and he adds: *I have never denied differences 
of sayings, but I know that the Lord speaks both in a God-befitting 
way and humanly”.'5° In order to point this out, Cyril writes, John has 
written the abovementioned sentence, “but such phrases are not mine, 
they were voiced by him".5?! 

It is this last declaration of Cyril’s—that these are not his words— 
which de Halleux makes much of. He even says that Cyril *acknowl- 
edged to Acacius of Melitene that John of Antioch had betrayed 
him”.'2 In fact, Cyril merely writes that with these words John wanted 
to convey that the Alexandrian archbishop recognises the differences in 
sayings, that some are God-befitting and others spoken humanly, but 
that he (Cyril) himself would phrase it differently. If he did not use the 
expression ‘to divide the two [sorts of] sayings appropriately (xoxooJu- 
ioc) over the natures’, this is not because Cyril denied that the natures 


148 John of Antioch to the Bishops of the East (A 119; see chapter 5, n. 2), ACO Lr.7, 
156?* 37, quoted by de Halleux (19932), 413. 

149 Ep. 40, ACO Lr.4, 29?*?9, The translation by Wickham (1983), 57— They 
believed besides that a refusal to recognize ... would mean my sympathy with Arius 
blasphemies”—, might suggest that Cyril acknowledges this refusal to be his. In the 
Greek original this is not the case; the refusal is part of what Cyril's critics think of him. 

150 Thid., 30" 6. 

151 Ibid., g0’*". 

152 De Halleux (19932), 416: “De méme avait-il avoué à Acace de Méliténe que Jean 
d’Antioche le trahissait lorsqu'il interpretait sa reconnaissance de la ‘difference des 


299 


natures’ en termes d'une ‘division des appellations corrélativement aux natures’. 
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remain, undivided, within the one Christ, but because he wanted to 
steer away from expressions which might be interpreted (when said 
‘with harmful intent’, as he calls it in his Second Letter to Succensus)? as 
implying two separate beings. 


8.5.3. Of / Out of / In Two .Natures 


Another issue on which de Halleux touches in his article is Cyril’s 
understanding of the phrase ‘union of two natures (úo ... q$osov 
Évo oic) in the Formula of Reunion.?* He quotes Cyril’s Letter to John of 
Antioch, which also contains the Formula, as saying: “For the Lord Jesus 
Christ 1s one, although the difference of the natures, out of (££) which 
we say that the ineffable union has taken place, is not denied". And 
he comments: “The concrete designation of the two natures and the 
ambiguous formula characterising their union are thus ‘reinterpreted 
[relues]’ in an Alexandrian sense". The Belgian scholar reads into 
Cyril’s addition of the preposition && to the genitive of the Formula of 
Reunion a deliberate act to shift the attention from the natures after the 
union to the natures before the union. Implicitly he sees the remaining 
presence of the two natures in Christ denied. 

McGuckin shows a similar response to ‘out of (èx) two natures’ in the 
First Letter to Succensus. He comments: 


The point here marks a crucial difference with the line that Chalcedon 
subsequently takes, for Cyril is happy to accept the notion ‘two natures’ 
but feels that this needs qualification if it is to avoid a tendency towards 
the kind of separatism that has been advocated by Nestorius. He wishes 
to speak of a concurrence to unity ‘from two natures’ but does not posit 
a union that abides ‘in two natures’. For Cyril, to abide in two natures 
means to abide in an ‘un-united’ condition that can only be theoretically 
applied before the incarnation takes place; the incarnation itself is the 
resolution to union of the two natures. He is genuinely puzzled why 
anyone should continue to insist on the phrase ‘in two natures". 


153 Ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 162!°. 

154 Formula of Reunion, ACO I.1.4, 175 DEC I, 70!!. 

155 Ep. 39, ACO Lr.4, 18268. 

156 De Halleux (1993a), 414. He adds that, in the way it speaks of the sufferings of 
Christ, the letter does not “create any echo of the Antiochene division of the sayings". 
Cyril, however, writes that “Christ suffered for us in the flesh, and not in the nature 
of the ineffable divinity” (ep. 39, 19? !, hereby—in his own language—attributing the 
sufferings to the human nature. 

157 McGuckin (1994), 355, n. 6. 
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Wickham, on the other hand, commenting on a passage in the Second 
Letter to Succensus, states: “This is the closest Cyril comes to the év ö00 
qvosot of the Chalcedonian definition”, and adds that “there can be no 
doubt that Cyril affirmed here the permanent co-existence of the pair 
of mentally distinguishable elements in Christ”. 

Should Cyril's use of èx be interpreted as a denial that two natures 
abide after the union? It is true that the Alexandrian archbishop hardly 
speaks of a union ‘of’ (genitive) two natures, or ‘of’ the Word and his 
flesh. He normally adds one of the prepositions èx or noög: it is a 
union out of two natures, or out of the Word and the flesh, or of the 
Word with (meds) his flesh, or of the flesh with the Word. There may 
be other reasons, however, for the use of these prepositions than the 
suggestion that Cyril would deny that the natures remain undividedly 
after the union. A plausible reason would be that in this way something 
of the dynamics of the subject-attribute model, of Cyril’s fundamental 
intuition, 1s retained. Implicitly it shows that the pre-existent Word 
assumed the flesh. It does not merely describe a status quo, but it 
indicates that with the incarnation God took the initiative to bring the 
two together. 

Would Cyril have been puzzled by the expression ‘in (év) two na- 
tures, as McGuckin asserts? In his own time, ‘in two natures’ was 
not an issue; no one suggested the phrase, so Cyril did not have to 
pronounce an opinion about it. In an early work, the Glaphyra, we do 
find ‘in (eig) two natures’ once.!® It has been argued in the present study 
that Cyril’s metaphysical conception of the incarnate Christ implies 
(more than that it states it explicitly) that two INDIVIDUAL NATURES 
remain within the one SEPARATE REALITY which is Christ. This suggests 
that in itself Cyril would have no problems with the phrase ‘in two 
natures’, but the hesitance he shows at the end of his Second Letter to 
Succensus would probably apply here as well: when said ‘with harmful 
intent’ it could be interpreted as two separate natures. Within the context 
of the Chalcedonian definition, however, ‘acknowledged in two natures’ 
is so embedded within an unambiguous confession of the unity of 


158 Wickham (1983), 89, n. 3. 

159 In the Letter to Eulogius, ACO 1.1.4, 36°, Cyril employs a genitive with ‘union’: “If 
we say ‘union’, we confess that it is [a union] of flesh, animated with a rational soul, 
and the Word (caoxóc &vvyouévns voegüg xai Aóyov)". 

160 Glaph. in Lev., PG 69, 576B: the two birds in Lev. 14:4—7 represent “the heavenly 
man as well as the Word, in two natures (eig ó$0 u£v qosic)"; see also n. 107. 
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Christ, that it seems likely that the Alexandrian archbishop would have 
accepted it. 

Although most dyophysite language in Cyril’s wriüngs speaks of 
two natures before the union—two natures ‘coming together’, or the 
one Christ ‘out of two natures’, and similar phrases—, there are also 
instances where a human nature 1s mentioned after the union. A few 
examples. In On the Incarnation, the archbishop writes that the Word 
“has become man by nature”,!%! and that the man who the Word has 
become “is deprived of the properties of the divinity in his own [the 
human] nature”.! In Festal Letter 17, he takes the burning bush as a 
type of the incarnation and says that “just as the fire became bearable 
for the bush, so the majesty of the divinity for the nature like ours 
(vij nad” uðs qvos) .'9 And in Contra Nestorium, he maintains with 
respect to the mystery of Christ: “the principle (Aóyoc) of the union 
does not fail to acknowledge the difference (ötapoodv), but it puts aside 
the separation (étaigeow), not confusing the natures or mingling the 
natures”.'% This is further evidence that Cyril would not have objected 
to ‘in two natures’, when the unity of Christ is safeguarded. 


8.5.4. The Passions of Christ 


In chapter 1 we have seen how in the modern debate on the (im)passi- 
bility of God Karl Rahner strongly defends God's impassibility. Speak- 
ing of neo-Chalcedonianism mainly in a theological, rather than a his- 
torical, sense, he writes that it applies Jesus Christ's death to the divin- 
ity, and adds that it relies on the theology of Cyril of Alexandria (see 
section 1.2.3.1). What does Cyril in fact teach on Christ's suffering? 

His opponents accuse Cyril of ‘theopaschism (deonadeio)’,! by 
which they mean that he would maintain that the divinity (deötng) 


161 On the Incarnation, 695c: ws adtos xata pbow &vOooxoc veyovoc; also in Or. ad Th., 
ACO Lr.1, 587. See section 5.3.2.3, n. 71. 

162 Thid., 707a. See for the parallel passage in Or. ad Th., 67197, including the text- 
critical question involved, section 5.3.2.3, n. 72. 

163 Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 3179 ?? (p. 282). See for other examples in this letter section 

42.2. 

im Contra Nestorium 11.6, ACO 1.1.6, 42°*. See section 4.3.4, n. 76, for a fuller 
quotation of this passage. 

165 Cyril himself writes in his Second Letter to Succensus, ACO 1.1.6, 16195: “For it is 
necessary to uphold both with respect to the one true Son: that he did not suffer 
divinely and that he is said to suffer humanly, for his (avtot) flesh suffered. But those 
ones, on the other hand, think that by this we introduce what is called by them 
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itself suffered.!% But already before the Nestorian controversy Cyril had 
explicitly stated that Christ suffered ‘according to the flesh’: “He under- 
went this common suffering of our nature, obviously according to the 
flesh (xatà tiv o&oxa), although he was life by nature as God". And 
after the year 428 he repeats many times that ‘he did not suffer in his 
own nature’, from the Letter to the Monks on.'* He did insist, though, 
that the divine Word appropriated the sufferings of his own body and 
that, therefore, the Word himself could—and should—he said to have 
suffered. ‘The Antiochenes equated ‘the Word’ with his divine nature, 
Cyril did not, and therefore, they misinterpreted him. 

Modern commentators can—and do—fall into another misunder- 
standing. ‘That the incarnate Word suffers, not in his own nature, but 
in the flesh, Cyril at times expresses with words and expressions which 
could be misinterpreted in a Docetic sense. So, he often writes that the 
Word ‘is said (Aéyetat)’ to have been born, to have suffered, to have 
died, etc. This is not to deny the reality of Christ's human passions, 
but to state implicitly that the Word did not undergo them as God, 
but as man. Sometimes, he even says that the Word ‘seems’ (Soxetv) to 
have suffered, which once again is not a negation of Christ's human 
sufferings, but a way of safeguarding that the human properties are 
not regarded as stemming from the divine nature.'” In this sense, the 
expression 1s akin to that of the twelfth anathema: the Word of God suf- 
fered ‘in the flesh (oaoxi)’, was crucified ‘in the flesh’, and tasted death 
‘in the flesh’. 

Werner Elert, who, within the patristic context, is positive about 
Cyril of Alexandria’s understanding of Christ’s passions in general, 
points to the archbishop’s interpretation of Christ’s cry, “My God, my 


theopaschism (0e0onáOstav)". See for a discussion of terms like ‘theopaschism’, Sarot 
(1990). 

166 Nestorius writes in his Second Letter to Cyril, ACO 1.1.1, 30??—91?: “Throughout the 
divine Scripture, whenever it mentions the Lord’s economy, the birth and the suffering 
are handed down to us as belonging, not to the divinity, but to the humanity of Christ”, 
implying that Cyril refers them to the divinity. For similar reasons, Theodoret of 
Cyrus, Contra Theodoretum, ACO 1.1.6, 14427, and Andrew of Samosata, Contra Orientales, 
ACO 1.1.7, 61?!5, oppose the twelfth anathema. 

197 In fo. XII, vol. 3, 96? ? (10686). 

168 For example, ep. 1, ACO Lr.1, 2295; ep. 4, ACO Lr.r, 271* 16; ep. 17, ACO Lr.1, 

9-11 

169 Wessel (2004), 133, concludes from this A&yetaı to a Docetic understanding of 
Christ's growth in Luke 2:52. See chapter 5, n. 167. 

170 For example, Contra Nestorium V.5, ACO 1.1.6, 1017 !9. 
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God, why have you forsaken me?" (Mt. 27:46), as an unhappy excep- 
tion. Unlike Rahner, Elert regards the doctrine of God's impassibility 
as alien to the biblical God: it is a Platonic teaching which has entered 
Christianity and which from Clement of Alexandria on has dominated 
the Church's conception of God."! For the Antiochene School espe- 
clally, this doctrine was a starting-point on the basis of which other 
teachings were assessed.'? Cyril, on the other hand, though respecting 
God's àzá$eo, let it be determined by Scripture's teaching on Christ's 
suffering and death, according to Elert. 

It may be added that Cyril was aware that one of Nestorius's reasons 
to find fault with his own christology was that the Constantinopolitan 
archbishop wanted to safeguard the Word's divinity and impassibility. 
But on Cyril’s view, the way in which Nestorius did this meant that 
he did not value the reality of the incarnation. Therefore, he could 
write: “Out of excessive reverence, he blushes, it seems, at the measures 
of the kenosis and cannot bear to see the Son, ..., descend into 
abasement”.'” Especially in Contra Nestorium, Cyril uses the verb ‘to 
blush’ a number of times, declaring both that Nestorius blushes at the 
inhumanation and that the Word himself did not blush at it. 

We return to Elert’s view now. He states that there is no Docetism 
in Cyril’s christology. The incarnation is real, the suffering pertains 
to Christ’s human nature, but the unity of Christ is such that the 
Logos may be regarded as the subject also of the human sayings. Cyril 
circumscribed the Platonic axiom at least to such an extent that he 
dared to attribute the suffering, even if only ooexi, to the incarnate 
God. But although Cyril’s christology is of one piece, there is one 
defect, and that concerns his interpretation of the derelictio.* In On the 
Unity of Christ, Cyril writes that “if someone thinks that Christ had come 
down to this point of faint-heartedness, ..., regarding the suffering 
unbearable, ..., he evidently accuses him of not being God".!? Elert 
adds, referring to a nearby paragraph in Cyril's treatise: “Christ does 


17! Elert (1950), 196: “Die Platonische Apathie Gottes bildet von jetzt ab [from 
Clement of Alexandria on] das Apriori der gesamten orthodox-kirchlichen Gottes- 
vorstellung. In dem allgemeinen Strom gibt es nur einen einzigen Wellenbrecher, die 
theopaschitische Formel: Gott hat doch gelitten". 

172 Elert (1957), 87. 

173 Contra Nestorium IV.5, 85? 9. 

174 Elert (1957), 95: “Seine Christologie ist aus einem Guss, aber sie hat eine Fehlstelle, 
welche die gesamte altkirchliche Christologie nicht auszufüllen vermochte”. Cf. Elert 


(1950), 201. 
175 On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 755e—756a. 
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not say this [My God, ...] in his own name, but in the name of the 
whole nature".!79 

It is true that in this passage Cyril all too easily lets the human 
anguish of Christ at the cross be conquered by his divine majesty. 
The cry ‘why have you forsaken me?’ is, according to Cyril, not an 
expression of Christ's human weakness, but a prayer of the incarnate 
Word on behalf of the whole of humankind: “In me you see the human 
nature purified, ... Give from now on the good things out of your 
gentleness, undo the forsakenness, rebuke corruption". 

When Cyril comments on the same verse in Oratio ad augustas, he 
gives a similar interpretation with one important difference. When 
Adam sinned, the human nature was somehow forsaken by God. 
Therefore, when the Word of God took hold of Abraham's seed, he 
had to stop, together with the ancient curse and the corruption, also 
this forsakenness. Cyril continues: “As one of the forsaken ones, then, 
insofar as he himself participated in blood and flesh like ourselves, he 
says ‘Why have you forsaken me?’,” to which he immediately adds: 
“he clearly dissolved the forsakenness which had befallen us” and he 
“called him [the Father] to kindness towards us as towards himself 
first”.7® Although the cry is still interpreted as a prayer on behalf of the 
whole human race, Cyril here explicitly states that the incarnate Word 
was himself forsaken as well, as man. He does, however, not dwell on 
Christ's forsakenness and on the feelings of anguish, but immediately 
speaks of its dissolution. 

Within Cyril’s own understanding of the incarnation and the pas- 
sion, however, he could have given this anguish a place. For a notion 
which recurs in various of his writings 1s that the Word allowed his 
own flesh to act according to the laws of its own human nature. That 
is, the incarnate Word underwent human experiences like birth,? the 
growth in stature, wisdom and grace,'? the growth in knowledge of 
right and wrong,! being subject to God,'? but also weakness in the 


176 Elert (1957), 95. C£. On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 757c: “For he invited the good 
favour from the Father not on himself, but rather on ourselves". 

V7 On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 757b. 

178 Or. ad aug., c. 17, ACO 1.1.5, 35! ?. See section 7.4.1, n. 182. 

179 Contra Nestorium, 1.1, 17!?: “he proceeded necessarily through the laws of the human 
nature”; L2, 199°: “not dishonouring the laws of our nature". 

180 On the Unity of Christ, 760a: “economically allowing his own flesh to move accord- 
ing to the laws of its own nature". 

181 Festal Letter 17, SC 434, 21?7* (p. 270); see section 5.4.2.2. 

192. Ep. 17, ACO Lr.1, 36275; see section 7.7.1.2, n. 249. 
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face of death, and death itself.!% In the last two examples, it is espe- 
cially clear that there is no immediate dissolution of human weaknesses 
by the divine power, but the deliverance is delayed. In the Letter to the 
Monks, Cyril writes that Christ “allowed death for a short time to pull 
down his flesh, but then he abolished it, as life refusing to suffer what is 
against his own nature”.'® In a similar way, he could have said that the 
Word allowed his flesh to suffer anguish at the cross for a short time, 
but he does not do that. 

It may still be added that the passions which the Word allowed are 
the irreproachable (àót&fAxvoc) ones, like fatigue, sleep, anxiety, and 
pain.'® When Cyril states that the Word has been made like us, his 
brothers, in all things, he repeatedly adds: ‘without sin (dixa or xooic 
åuaotiac) (cf. Hebr. 2:17; 4:15). Thats why he objects to Nestorius’s 
writing that Christ as high priest “offers the sacrifice of his body for 
himself and the race", demanding: *Convict him, then, of sin. If he 
has offered a sacrifice together with us, show him to have sinned with 
us”.'% Cyril does not deny the reality of Christ's human passions, but 
confesses him to be sinless. 

And in one chapter in Oratio ad augustas, the Alexandrian archbishop 
distances himself unambiguously from Apollinarius, not just asserting 
that Christ had a human soul, but adding that the Word allowed the 
soul to suffer its own things just as he sometimes allowed the body 
to suffer its own things." As examples of passions of Christ's soul 
Cyril mentions fear, grief and timidity. He does not mention the adage 


183 Contra Nestorium V.3, ACO 1.1.6, 98°°: “he allowed the flesh to move according to 
its own laws". 

184 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 712e = Or. ad Th., ACO 1.1.1, 7275; see section 7.2.3, n. 62. 
Contra Nestorium V.6, ACO 1.1.6, 103°°-104!: “Therefore, the body yielded to the laws of 
its own nature and received the taste of death, and the united Word allowed it to suffer 
this for profit's sake". 

185 Ep. 1, ACO L1. 1, 22! 577, 

186 Ep 45, ACO 1.1.6, 155?? ?*: “In this way he is said to be hungry and to be 
wearied from a journey, also to allow sleep and anxiety and pain, and the other human, 
irreproachable passions". Already in On the Incarnation, SC 97, 692bc, Cyril writes that 
“he also used his own flesh as an instrument with respect to the works of the flesh and 
the physical weaknesses that are without blame (uouov pwaxedv), and his own soul with 
respect to the human and blameless (&vvzatuo) passions". 

187 For example, Contra Nestorium II.2, ACO 1.1.6, 59°? ?*: cf. ep. 46, ACO 1.1.6, 159? ®. 

188 Contra Nestorium 11.5, ACO L1.6, 71°! ?*, partly repeated in 7374". Also in Nestorius 
(1905), 240* 9. 

189 [hid.. II.6, ACO 1.1.6, 73*!f. 

190 Or. ad aug., c. 44, ACO Lr.5, 59! °. 
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‘what has not been assumed has not been healed’, but this notion 
seems implied when he writes: “For it was necessary (éet) that he was 
seen to have become like us through every fleshly and psychic reality 
(nodyuatoc)".!?! 

When in certain contexts Cyril writes that the soul did not suffer in 
its own nature,'” he is not thereby denying the passibility of the soul. 
He is rather distinguishing between the passions of the soul and those 
of the body. The passions of the body—like receiving blows, burning, 
and being cut—do not affect the soul in its own nature, but indirectly, 
via the body. Cyril at times uses this as an example for the relation 
between the Word and the passions of his own body: the passions of 
his body do not affect the Word in his own nature, just as they do not 
affect the soul in its own nature, but the Word appropriates the passions 
of his body, just as the soul does. There is, however, an important 
difference between the Word and a soul, on Cyril's understanding: the 
Word is completely impassible, he does not have any passions in his 
own nature, while a soul does have its own passions.'” In the Scholia this 
is expressed in the following way: the soul co-suffers (ovvaAyei) with the 
body, while the Word did not co-feel (ovvaroðáveoðan) the tortures, but 
did have knowledge (jv èv eiórjoe of what happened to the flesh, and 
appropriated (@xetotto) the weaknesses of the flesh.!?* 

When, in the course of such argumentations, Cyril writes that the 
Word is impassible “because he is bodiless (ötı xoi Gompatov)”,!? 
one should not conclude that the archbishop regards souls, which by 
themselves are bodiless as well, also as completely impassible.!9* 


191 Ibid., 58%£. The expression ‘what has not been assumed has not been saved’ is 
found in the fragments of chapter VIII of the Commentary on John, vol. 2, 318°" (705a). 
But Liébaert (1951), 133-136, may be right when he argues that this passage is not 
authentic. 

192 Ep. 10, ACO Lr.1, 1102729; Contra Nestorium V.4, ACO 1.1.6, 100?!5; Scholia on the 
Incarnation, ACO 1.5.1, 209'° !? (Latin); ibid., 220?? ?9, 

193 Besides the chapter on Apollinarianism in Oratio ad augustas (c. 44, ACO Lr.5, 
5877-5919). a passage in the Letter to the Monks is also unambiguous about the passions of 
the soul: Cyril calls on the monks to “fight manfully against the passions of both body 
and soul (xov za86v poyxx@v te Gua xoi ownauızav)” (ACO Lr.1, 114). 

194 Scholia on the Incarnation, ACO 1.5.1, 220°°-221°. 

195 Ep. 4, ACO L1.1, 2715. C£. ep. 50, ACO 1.1.3, 94! 5; On the Unity of Christ, SC. 97, 
769b. 

196 A discussion on these issues includes the following contributions: Jouassard (1955); 
Diepen (1956); Jouassard (19572); Meunier (1997), 243-253. 
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8.5.5. Christ's Full Humanity 


Already in On the Incarnation, Cyril of Alexandria emphasized that the 
Word assumed ‘a perfect humanity’, consisting of a body and a rational 
soul." And we have just seen that in Oratio ad augustas he not only 
speaks about the passions of Christ's body, but also about those of his 
soul. Although these are fundamental aspects of the incarnate Word's 
full humanity, more can be said about it. lo begin with, we have 
seen Elert's example of the derelictio, where Cyril does not take Christ's 
human anguish at the cross seriously enough. While there is room in his 
christology for a view in which the Word allows his humanity to suffer 
for some time, he chooses a different interpretation of the forsakenness 
at the cross. In this case, all too easily the human weaknesses are 
overcome by the divine power. 

Another such example may be mentioned. When speaking about 
Christ's fasting in the desert before he was tempted by Satan, Cyril 
writes: ^Having fasted sufficiently and holding the flesh without drink 
and food incorrupt by the God-befitting power, he hardly (uós) al- 
lowed it [the flesh] to suffer its own things”.'% Although he adds that 
Christ is said to be hungry in order that through both he would be 
known to be both God and man, one may ask whether Christ's human 
experiences are not shortcut by divine intervention. 

What about Christ's human will? It is hardly mentioned in Cyril’s 
writings. In his treatment of Mt. 26:39 and John 6:38 in Contra Nestorium, 
he explicitly asks what the own will of Christ 1s, which 1s distinguished 
from that of the Father. But he does not answer that it is his human will, 
he rather responds that to die in the flesh is to him ignoble, unusual and 
repugnant, meaning to say that not willing this death is good, not evil.!” 
In his Commentary on John, however, in his comment on John 6:38—39, he 
does go beyond this.?” 

First, he says similarly: 

Do you see how the death was unwilled (&àpovAnvoc) by Christ because of 


the flesh and the dishonour [that results] from suffering, and nevertheless 
willed (deAntög) until he had brought to a happy conclusion for the 


1 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 688b-e. 

199 Or ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 45°°-46°. 

199 Contra Nestorium V.3, ACO 1.1.6, 98?6—99!!, esp. 99* ®. 

200 [n Fo. IV.1, vol. 1, 485-499. Russell (2000), 111—114, gives a translation of the first 
three and a half pages under the title “The Divine and Human Wills of Christ”. 
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whole world the good pleasure of the Father, that is, the salvation and 
the life of alI???! 


When he later on repeats this, however, he adds: “the suffering on the 
cross is somehow also seen as unwilled (àveüéAqrov) by the Saviour 
Christ, insofar as he was man (xaddmeg tjv Avdownog)”.?0? ‘Insofar as 
he was man’ is a typical phrase for Cyril to express that it belongs to 
the human rather than to the divine nature. In other words, it was the 
human will of Christ which did not will suffering and death. 

Thus, Cyril does allow for a human will in Christ, which may 
be opposed to the divine will in that God wants to save the world 
through his death, while Christ himself, as man, does not want to 
die. But Cyril makes clear that this human will is good, not evil, and 
that it submitted to the divine will.” Even so, instances in which the 
Alexandrian archbishop speaks of Christ's human will are rare. We find 
another example in Contra Nestorium, when Cyril comments on John 
17:1, “Father, ..., glorify your Son”: “he devises the prayer as man and 
wills the Father to consent with him who transforms the human nature 
to what it was at the beginning".?* Here, Christ as man utters his will 
in a prayer to the Father, but now the human will is in accordance with 
the divine will. 


Another issue touching on the full humanity of the incarnate Word 1s 
the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan and his reception of the holy Spirit. 
Grillmeier comments on Cyril’s understanding of this when discussing 
the Ethiopian church, which in the Qérellos has had a number of Cyril's 
writings in an early Ethiopic translation. Although he qualifies his 
findings, writing that for an overall judgement more research would 
be needed,” the German scholar makes a bold statement. Based on an 
investigation of On the Unity of Christ, he concludes: 


?0! Ibid., 488 (332c). 

202 Ibid., 496° 7 (338a). Cyril argues that it is natural for a human being not to want 
to die. 

203 Ibid., 496!" 15 (358b): “But since there was no other way to raise again to life what 
had fallen into death, unless the only-begotten Word of God became man, and having 
become [man] he had (£öeı) to suffer, he made what was unwilled willed (tò avedeintov 
enomoato ekytov), the divine nature having permitted this because of his love for 
us". 

204 Contra Nestorium IV.3, ACO 1.1.6, 8310715, 

205 Aloys Grillmeier, CCT II/4, 343, n. 19; JdChr 11/4, 350, n. 19. 
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For Cyril joins Logos and humanity so closely together in the incarnate 
One that there is no longer any place for a lasting impartation of grace 
by the Spirit to inhere in the humanity as such.?% 


From Cyril's comment on John 1:32-34, in his Commentary on John, he 
infers more accurately that “Christ receives the grace of the Spirit 
not for himself but for us out of the salvation-economic intention of 
God” .27 

In On the Unity of Christ, Gyril writes that “the name of ‘Christ’, and 
also the reality (xofjua), that is, the anointment, has been added to the 
Only-Begotten together with the ways (voómov) of the kenosis", and: “it 
can very well signify that he has been anointed, insofar as he appcared 
as man".?? Thus, for Cyril the anointment is a reality which has been 
added to the Word as part of his becoming man. Cyril's concern in the 
context is that the anointment does not pertain to a man by himself, 
separate from the Word of God. Therefore, there is no need for him to 
dwell on the issues Grillmeier raises: whether the anointment leads to a 
lasting impartation of grace by the Spirit. From the fact that Cyril does 
not mention it in this passage, one cannot conclude that he denies it. 
And in his comment on John 1:32-33, Cyril does speak about it. 

In his Commentary on John, Cyri starts with an anti-Arian argumenta- 
tion: from Christ's reception of the Spirit one cannot conclude that the 
Son is not consubstantial with the Father. The archbishop rather gives 
it a place within God's plan of salvation. When God created man he 
gave him his Spirit, but by his disobedience man lost the Spirit, grace, 
and the divine image. Then God sent his Son to become man, a second 
Adam. 


And since the Word of God has become man, he receives the Spirit from 
the Father as one of us, not receiving something for himself individually 
(Sing), for he himself was the giver of the Spirit, but in order that he 
who knew no sin would, by receiving [him] as man, preserve [him] for 
the nature and again root in us the grace which had left us. ... For he 
had flown out of us because of sin, but he who knew no sin has become 
as one of us, in order that the Spirit will get accustomed to remain in 
us, having no reason for withdrawal or departure in him. Therefore, he 
receives the Spirit for us through himself. ... Just as, being life by nature, 


?06 Thid., 343; JdChr 11/4, 350. On p. 342, Grillmeier cites a passage from the Qérellos, 
the Greek equivalent of which is found in On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 726c. 

207 Thid., 356; JdChr 1/4, 363. 

208 On the Unity of Christ, SC 97, 727cd. Cf. Contra Nestorium 111.3, ACO 1.1.6, 67°°*: 
“You see him anointed humanly; see the same one also anointing divinely”. 
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he died for our sake according to the flesh, in order to conquer death for 
us, ..., so he also receives the Spirit for our sake, in order to sanctify the 
whole nature.?99 


One cannot say then that, according to Cyril, “there is no longer any 
place for a lasting impartation of grace by the Spirit to inhere in the 
humanity as such". Just as Christ's death is a real death, so his reception 
of the Spirit is real.?!° But both, his death and his reception of the Spirit 
as man, are part of the plan of salvation, and are, therefore, ‘not for 
himself, but for us’. 

In this passage, Cyril does not use his oft-repeated phrase ‘in him 
first’, but it is clear that this is his intention. Christ received the Spirit 
as the new Adam, and because he knows no sin, the Spirit is there to 
stay, in himself first, but through him also in the rest of humankind. 
As he writes elsewhere in the Commentary on John: “Christ first received 
the Spirit as first-fruits of the renewed nature"?! Daniel Keating 
gives a helpful account of how Cyril interprets Christ’s baptism and 
his reception of the Spirit in his commentaries on John and Luke?" 
Keating’s criücism is more to the point than Grillmeier’s general 
remark: “Cyril apparently allows no opening for Jesus to receive the 
Spirit with a view to his unique career as earthly Messiah"; he only 
gives a representative or exemplary interpretation of the baptism.?? 

Christ's humanity 1s as dependent on the Spirit and on divine grace 
as the rest of humankind. Without that grace a man falls into sin. But 
Christ was sinless, from his birth on. As Cyril says in Festal Letter 19: 


For the body, having become the Word's own, was immediately (evdvc) 
freed from passions like ours, and the sting of the movements unto 
meanness was removed. It was as it were transelemented unto God- 
befitting and ineffable purity, sin being put to death in it.?!* 


209 [n Jo. U.ı, vol. 1, 184£. (123d-124a). 

210 Cf. Or ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, c. 39, 55% "116°. “Observe again that our Lord Jesus 
Christ receives the Spirit humanly, but that he fulfils the promise of the Father through 
implanting the Spirit in the believers ... The reception, then, is human, but to pour 
out the gift of the Spirit out of his own fulness into others is God-befitting and beyond 
man". 

211 Ibid., V.2, vol. 1, 692 (472a). Cf Or ad aug., ACO Lr.5, c. 27, 449—459, esp. 
442% 26,200, 30£ 459% IIL: “For he does not receive for himself, but rather for us ... having 
descended on him as in a second first-fruits of the race ... But although he receives 
humanly on behalf of us, see him giving divinely ... in himself first, he gives divinely 
out of his own nature". 

212 Keating (2004), 20-39. 

213 Thid., 36. 

214 Festal Letter 19, PG 77, 829A. See section 7.9.2, n. 298. 
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By the grace of the Spirit, Jesus Christ was immediately liberated from 
the sinful passions, but at times the Logos allowed the irreproachable 
passions to run their human course, on Cyril's understanding. 


Then there is the question of the anhypostasia of Christ's humanity, 
raised by Schoonenberg (see section 1.2.3.2): whether this humanity 
has its own hypostasis or is ‘enhypostasized’ in the divine hypostasis of 
the Word. This question presupposes a two-level metaphysics which in 
Cyril is only present in embryonic form. For Cyril, the expression ‘in a 
hypostasis! and the adjective *enhypostatic (¢vumdotatos)’ denote that a 
reality belongs to the Aristotelian category of substance. A hypostasis 1s 
a really existing individual substance or nature, without reference to its 
quiddity. It is not a property, neither a natural property nor a separable 
accident, it Is not a DEPENDENT REALITY. When the individual nature or 
substance exists by itself, its hypostasis is à SEPARATE REALITY, but Cyril 
at times uses ‘hypostasis’ also for natures and substances which are part 
of a composition, in which case it indicates an INDIVIDUAL REALITY. On 
the other hand, he may use the term for the composition itself, and it 
is in this sense that he calls the incarnate Word ‘one hypostasis’. This 
one hypostasis 1s the sEPARATE REALITY which is the composition of the 
divine and human natures of the Logos. 

While in trinitarian contexts Cyril also calls the three divine persons 
hypostases, in his christology he does not link the divine hypostasis of 
the Word with the one hypostasis which is the result of the incarnation. 
This link was made by the later neo-Chalcedonian theologians. For 
Cyril, a hypostasis 1s the reality of a nature or substance, compounded 
or not. When a nature exists in reality its hypostasis exists; when it 
does not exist, there is no hypostasis either. The idea of a pre-existent 
hypostasis in which a nature may become hypostasized is absent from 
Cyril’s writings, at least until the end of the year 430. 

If Cyril does not describe the later concept of enhypostasia with 
terms related to the word ‘hypostasis’, does he express this notion in 
other ways? As we have seen, the concept of ‘person’ as a bearer of 
natures, at another metaphysical level than the natures themselves, 1s 
only present in Cyril’s writings as an implication. It is suggested when 
he writes that the Word before the incarnation and the Word with the 
flesh are ‘the same one’. Also when the Word and his divine nature do 
not coincide in expressions like *he did not suffer in his own nature’. 
And finally, when the Word is presented as presiding over the human 
nature, when he allows that nature to move according to its own laws. 
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But Cyril does not have a technical term for this ‘person’. It is so 
little developed that it goes too far to draw any conclusions from this 
regarding the fulness of Christ's humanity (or lack thereof). 

Neither can one say, therefore, that for Cyril the divine hypostasis 
is the ground of the union of the two natures in Christ. Grillmeier 
distinguishes two other grounds: (1) God's creative power; (2) deification 
(8&o01c).?^ He states that deification is a ground for Christ's union for 
neo-Chalcedonians like Leontius of Jerusalem and pseudo-Dionysius: 
the more Christ's humanity is deified, the stronger the union is. For 
this ground Grillmeier refers back to Gregory of Nyssa, not to Cyril of 
Alexandria, and rightly so. For in Cyril deification is not a ground for 
the union of the Word with his flesh, but it is its corollary. The ground 
is the ineffable will and power of the divine Word. He voluntarily 
empties himself. He assumes the flesh, he makes it his own (i6tov 
sotetodat). And when he wills, his humanity is not deified completely, 
but he allows his human nature to be hungry, tired, troubled, and even 
to die. 

Just as Grillmeier cites a text from Justinian in which the Word is said 
to have created for himself flesh animated by a rational and intellectual 
soul, so we find a similar expression in Cyril. In his Letter to Valerian 
he writes that the Word, “having created (önuovoynoac) a temple 
for himself through the holy and consubstantial Spirit, has become 
man"? Grillmeier also emphasizes the difference between divinity and 
humanity. So does Cyril: for example, “I myself, too, would admit that 
the difference or the interval between humanity and divinity is vast 
(nAeiornv)”.2'” It is precisely for that reason that he often calls the union 
‘ineffable’. It is only by the will and the power of the divine Word that 
two things so different by nature can be united. 

What about Grillmeier’s ‘Cyrillian / neo-Chalcedonian temptation’: 
that there is not enough autonomy for Christ's humanity??? He refers 
to a text in which Cyril speaks of “one operation (uiav ... evégyetav)”,?!° 
when the Word’s divine power co-operates with Jesus’s hand to raise 
Jairus’s daughter, and compares it with a text from pseudo-Dionysius, 
in which “a new divine-human operation (xowijv tiva tiv 0eavóouu]v 


215 Grillmeier (1984), 91f. See section 1.2.3.4. 
216 Ep. 50, ACO 1.1.3, 923". 

217 Contra Nestorium 11.6, ACO 1.1.6, 42°?*. 
218 Grillmeier (1984), 92. 

219 [n Jo. TV.2, vol. 1, 530 (361d). 
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évégyetav)” is mentioned.?? He then moves on to Severus of Antioch 
and comments: “The idea of the ‘one theandric operation’ is brought 
in full accordance with the mia physis formula, and so Cyril's basic idea 
is integratively effectuated”.??! 

However, this study has shown that Cyril's basic idea is dyophysite 
in content. He did not introduce the pia vows formula because it 
was an adequate expression of his own christology, but only because 
it appeared in a quotation which he thought to be from Athanasius. 
And the text about the ‘one operation’ to which Grillmeier refers is 
the only one in the whole of Cyril’s oeuvre in which he uses this 
phrase for the co-operation of the Word with his humanity. His stan- 
dard teaching is that ‘operation (Eveoyeıa)’ and ‘nature (qvow) go 
hand in hand: if individuals have the same nature, they also have 
the same natural operation; if they have different natures, their nat- 
ural operation will be different as well.?? Although Miaphysites and 
neo-Chalcedonians could refer to Cyril for some of their formulas and 
ideas, then, they could only develop these ideas more fully by neglect- 
ing Cyril’s more dyophysite christological teaching. I suggest that in this 
sense the term ‘neo-Chalcedonian’ is useful both historically and theo- 
logically: it denotes a christology based on the definition of Chalcedon 
which incorporates formulas and ideas which can be found in Cyril of 
Alexandria's writings, but which do not belong to the main thrust of his 
christology (and this includes the uia qois formula and the phrase pia 
èvéoysta). 

With expressions like *Cyril's basic idea’, then, Grillmeier does not 
do justice to Cyril’s fundamental dyophysitism. This is not to deny that 
there 1s a tendency in the archbishop's christology to let the Word be 
the dominant factor in Christ to such an extent that his humanity 


220 Grillmeier (1984), 93. Sce also section 1.2.3.4, n. 189. 

221 Ibid., 94: “Die Vorstellung von der ‘einen theandrischen Wirksamkeit’ wird ganz 
mit der Mia physis-Formel zur Deckung gebracht und damit die Grundvorstellung 
Cyrills einheitlich durchgeführt”. 

222 See n. 20 for several places where Cyril applies this principle to the Father and 
the Son: because they have the same operation they are consubstantial. Another place 
where Cyril employs the word &veoyeıa in a christological context is On the Incarnation, 
SC 97, 707ab = Or ad Th., ACO L.ı.ı, 67!9?*: the Word “grants the glory of the 
God-befiting operation (£veoyeiag) to his own flesh”. Here the divine operation is 
related to the divine nature, while it becomes as it were the flesh's operation through 
the communication of idioms. This way of speaking about it fits better in. Cyril's 
dyophysite christology than referring to the co-operation of divinity and humanity as 
*one operation". 
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has less autonomy than the Gospel accounts warrant. According to 
Cyril, a human being needs the holy Spirit in order to live a sinful 
and incorruptible life. And since the Word is always together with his 
own Spirit, the condition for a sinful and incorruptible life was fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ from his conception on. For the irreproachable passions 
the Word allowed his flesh to move according to the laws of its own 
nature. But several questions may be asked regarding the way in which 
Cyril elaborates on this. 

First, we have seen instances in which the human passions are 
all too quickly conquered by the divine power: the hunger in the 
desert, before the temptation by the devil, and the anguish at the 
cross.” Here, Grillmeier's comment on a “premature introduction of 
the fheósis" applies.?* This is not consistently done by Cyril, nor does 
his christology demand it, but we do find examples of it in his writings. 
Secondly, Grillmeier rightly states that the maxim ‘what has not been 
assumed has not been healed’ should also and precisely apply to human 
freedom, to the autonomy of human willing.”® It is true that man 
cannot live a sinful and incorruptible life without the Spirit, but it is his 
own choice to let the Spirit be active in his life. Keating has shown that 
Cyril does give the human will a place in the appropriation of God's 
salvation in Christians.?* The human will of Christ, however, gets little 
attention in Cyril's writings. It is not fully absent, and his christology 
allows for it, but it is certainly an underdeveloped area. 


223 See sections 8.5.4 and 8.5.5. A more general statement is found in Or. ad aug., 
ACO 1.1.5, 59 *: “just as he economically allowed his own flesh sometimes (#00 öte) 
to suffer its own things, so, again, he allowed his soul to suffer its own things". The 
word ‘sometimes’ makes deification the norm and passion the exception during Christ's 
earthly life, rather than the other way round. 

224 Grillmeier (1984), 95: “vorschnelles Einschalten der Theiosis”. 

225 Thid., 95. Also for Cyril, the will, the freedom to choose, is an essential part of 
human nature. For example, in Festal Letter 6, SC 372, 419 19? (pp. 352-360), he accuses 
the Greeks that “they deprive man of his noblest [properties] (xaAAiotwv) and they 
foolishly obliterate the great privilege of the nature, for they neither say nor wish that 
he possesses his own power to choose (zoooto£oeoc) nor that he makes a free choice 
(&kevüéoav ... vi]v atgeotv) in his deeds" (45659, p. 352). 

?6 Keating (2004), 111—118. 
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8.6. SOTERIOLOGY22’ 


For Cyril of Alexandria, christology is bound up closely with soteriol- 
ogy. He sees this in the Nicene Creed: “who for us men and for our 
salvation came down and became incarnate ...”, but also in the zo 
fluv, so often repeated in the epistles of the apostle Paul. In his argu- 
mentation for a particular christological view he frequently gives sote- 
riological reasons. The mystery of godliness (1 Tim. 3:16) embraces, for 
Cyril, both the uniqueness of Christ's person—the Word of God who 
has become man—and man’s salvation in and through Christ. The 
framework in which all the various aspects of christology and soteriol- 
ogy find their place is the overarching narrative of man's disobedience 
and God's plan of salvation.?? 

According to this narrative, grace and the holy Spirit play a vital role 
in the life of man. Although he has been created as a living being apart 
from God, man cannot exist as God planned for him without the holy 
Spirit and his grace. Human nature needs grace and the Spirit both 
physically and morally. Since without them man falls into corruption 
and sin, God gave him the Spirit at the very beginning On Cyril's 
interpretation, Gen. 2:7—God “breathed into his face the breath of 
life”— means that man, consisting of soul and body, received the holy 
Spirit, and thus he could partake of the divine nature. It is when Adam 
became disobedient and his descendants continued sinning, that God 
took his Spirit from man. As a result, man is given over to sin and 
corruption, and the image of God in him disappeared. 

In his love for humankind, however, God did not leave man in this 
predicament, but prepared for him a way of salvation. The Word of 
God emptied himself and became man, a second Adam, a new root for 
humanity, in which humankind is recapitulated (avoareparauwoaodan). 
Because he is sinless, he could receive the holy Spirit, and the Spirit 
could remain on him. How the incarnation and Christ's life, death, 
resurrection and ascension are beneficial to human beings may be 
discussed in three parts: the restoration of human nature in Christ; the 
saving passion; personal appropriation. 


227 Since Cyril of Alexandria’s soteriology is not the main focus of this study, it will be 
dealt with very briefly. Recent studies in this area are: Keating (2004), Meunier (1997), 
Münch-Labacher (1996), Welch (1994b), Koen (1991). 

228 See section 3.4.4. Keating (2004) in particular gives a useful account of this 
narrative. A summary can be found in Jn Jo. IL.1, vol. 1, 182-185. 
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In Cyril’s metaphysics, there is a remaining link between an individual 
nature and the common nature to which it belongs. The natural 
properties of the common nature are manifested in the individual 
natures. When the Word of God became flesh, he assumed the human 
common nature and became an individual man. In the case of Christ, 
however, the natural properties of the human common nature did 
not determine his individual humanity, but being also God, he could 
“transelement’ them, that is, he could change certain human properties; 
for example, he could transform corruptibility into incorruptibility.?? 
This applied first of all to sinfulness, which had become an inseparable 
accident for man ever since Adam had become disobedient. From 
the very moment of conception, the Word overcame this sinfulness 
in his individual humanity. But the Word allowed his humanity to 
suffer weaknesses of body and soul, like hunger, thirst, fatigue, anguish, 
fear, and finally death, as long as he lived on this earth. After the 
resurrection, however, these weaknesses were fully overcome in his own 
humanity. 

This ‘transelementing’ took place ‘m Christ first’, as Cyril often 
repeats. He is the first-fruits, the first-born from the dead. “Christ has 
appeared as it were as first-fruits of those who have been recreated into 
newness of life, and himself as the first heavenly man".?* We find this 
already in the Thesaurus! He was the first to receive the Spirit.?? The 
corruptible was changed into incorruption in himself first.?? And when 
he ascended into heaven, he was the first human being who was placed 
before the Father.” Now, just as the first Adam transmitted sin and 
corruption to his offspring, so Christ, the new Adam, can transmit this 
new life to ‘the whole nature’, to the rest of humankind. In this way, the 
resurrection from the dead 1s imparted to all individual human beings. 
But the life in eternal bliss is only for those who love him and do not 
remain disobedient. 

Christ's human soul plays a role in this. When in On the Incarnation — 
thus, already before the Nestorian controversy—Cyril argues against 
Apollnarianism (without mentioning the name of the Laodicean 


229 See for the verb ‘to transelement’ sections 6.4.3 and 7.2.2. 

730 [m Jo. XL.ıı, vol. 2, 72911713 (9944). 

>31 "Thesaurus, 273B: “we have the beginnings of the state which is pleasing to God in 
him first". 

?3? See n. 211. 

733 Or. ad dom., ACO Lr.5, 953133. 

234 Or ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 5276f. 
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bishop), he writes that by the assumption of the body the Word 
delivered humankind from corruption and death, while by making a 
human soul his own he gave his own stability to our souls, so that they 
could become stronger than sin and live a new life in the Spirit. Besides, 
he used his own flesh as an instrument with respect to the blameless 
bodily weaknesses, and his own soul with respect to the blameless 
passions.?? Just as Christ's body, his soul is called an ‘instrument’ here. 
His soul is necessary to liberate our souls from sin and passions, but 
its role 1s passive: it undergoes blameless passions and it is liberated 
by the divine Word. Christ's human will is hardly mentioned in Cyril’s 
writings.?%° 

Cyril seldom uses the terminology of ‘deification’ for man’s salvation. 
Nestorius’s accusation that he made a man into a god will have been 
one of the reasons for this. Cyril does use the biblical language of 
‘partaking of the divine nature’ (2 Peter 1:4). He explains this in terms 
of ‘transelementing’: human nature remains what it is and does not 
change into the divine nature, but certain of its natural properties are 
transformed into ‘divine’ ones. 

Cyril’s soteriology is not merely ‘physical’, as if the fact of the 
incarnation, the assumption of the human nature, were enough for 
salvation. There are clear indications that Christ had to live a human 
life, not just as an example for us, but also for salvific reasons. We 
have already seen that, on Cyril’s view, as man the incarnate Word has 
received the Spirit for the whole human nature. The archbishop can 
also write that he underwent a human birth “in order that he would 
bless the beginning itself of our existence” and the sentence “in pain 
shall you bring forth children" is “annulled through him".?? This holds 
especially true for Christ's death. “For if he had not died humanly on 
behalf of us, neither would he have achieved divinely the things unto 
our salvation??? “And he committed his own spirit to God the Father, 
that is, the soul united to him", in order that also our souls would not 
have to go down to Hades, but could go up to the Father as well.?? 


?55 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 691a-692c. 

236 Young (1971), 113f., also points to the passive role of Christ's soul. Fraigneau-Julien 
(1955), 625-628, sees the role of Christ's human will expressed implicitly in Cyril's 
writings when he speaks of Christ's obedience, over against Adam's disobedience. 

237 Ep. 17, ACO L 1.1, 4019 15, 

238 Ep. 1, ACO Lr.1, 221920, 

239 Or ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 59* 1°. 
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All this may be understood in terms of a participation soteriology: 
Christ parücipated in all our humanity in order that we may partic- 
ipate in his victory over sin, death and corruption, and in the divine 
nature. At the same time Cyril speaks of the salvific value of Christ's 
suffering and death in other terms as well, as the ‘saving passion'.?? He 
uses the biblical language of sacrifice, especially with reference to the 
epistle to the Hebrews.” The notion of exchange, present in the scrip- 
tural term ‘ransom (Avrüvroov)',?? is also expressed in words like ‘of 
equal value (avtdétoc)’,? ‘exchange (avramkayuo)’,"' sometimes com- 
bined with verbs denoting a purchase.?^ The human race is said to be 
freed from that ancient curse (rijg doxolag éxetvys àoàc).? ^ And there 
are passages in which the archbishop speaks of forgiveness,?" justifica- 
tion,?* of liberation from the accusations?? and from the sentence.” 
In Cyril’s writings, just as in the New Testament, these various soteri- 
ological interpretations are juxtaposed without being integrated into a 
systematic whole. 

Finally, Cyril writes about the personal appropriation of the salvation 
which is offered human beings in Jesus Christ. Although certain goods 
resulting from Christ's work, like the resurrection, are given to the 
whole of humankind, participation in the divine nature and a return 
to the image of God is only for those who commit themselves to God. 
The conclusions to which Keating comes in his book The Appropriation of 
Divine Life, based on a study of Cyril’s New Testament commentaries, ?! 
are vindicated by the christological works from the years 429 and 430. 


240 See for Cyril’s use of this phrase section 3.4.4, n. 261. 

241 E.g., ep. 17, c. 9, ACO 1.1.1, 3873-39". 

242 Used by Cyril in, e.g., In Jo. V.3, vol. 2, 1 (497a); Or ad dom., ACO 1.1.5, 101°. 

283 Dial. Trin. IV, 509c; In fo. IX, vol. 2, 378 (745c); On the Incarnation, SC 97, 692d = 
Or. ad Th., ACO 1.1.1, 55”. 

?^ Dial. Trin. TV, 508d. 

245 Dial. Trin. IV, 509a (&xnotao90u); On the Incarnation, SC 97, 692d = Or. ad Th., 
ACO 1.1.1, 55? (avranotıvvög); Or. ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 297 !? (avtd&toc twice, &yoodon). 

246 [n Jo. IX, vol. 2, 372!!* (7406); cf. Or. ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 34°°*. 

247 Ep. 1, ACO 1.1.1, 22?* (&qeow); Contra Nestorium I1I.6, ACO 1.1.6, 74?! (eous). 

248 Mostly in quotations from Scripture, in comments on them, and in expressions 
like ‘justified through faith’. E.g., Contra Nestorium II.2, ACO 1.1.6, 612*5; Or. ad aug., 
ACO 1.1.5, 3813 7, 

249 On the Incarnation, SC 97, 706c = Or ad Th., ACO 1.1.1, 66?! (zowijc xai tov 
Gexaiwv aitiauátwv); Or ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 561215 (èyxìńuata, aitiapatwv). 

250 Contra Nestorium IIL.2, ACO 1.1.6, 612^ ?? (Sixnv); IV.3, 8313" (Stang). 

2351 Keating (2004), esp. chapter 2, “The Gift of Divine Life", 54-104, and chapter 3, 
“The Reception of Divine Life”, 105-143. 
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First of all, faith in Jesus Christ as the incarnate Word is central 
to salvation. In the last words in Oratio ad dominas, Cyril comments on 
Luke 18:8 (*but will the Son of Man, when he comes, find faith on 
earth?”), and states: “John says that the Word has become flesh, and 
he has become flesh together with remaining God. This faith, then, 
will be searched by him in us in due time" ?? At the beginning of his 
Letter to the Monks, Cyril quotes 2 Peter 1:5-8 and comments: those who 
have chosen the path of the life in Christ, *must first be adorned with a 
simple and unblemished faith, and thus add to it virtue", and somewhat 
further down: “Before anything else, let there be in you a right faith, 
which is absolutely blameless".?* Cyril also maintains that “we have 
been justified by (èv) faith and not on the basis (8E) of works of the law, 
as it is written" ,?* several times quoting Gal. 2:16 and Eph. 2:8-9. But 
virtue has to be added, 


for where right and unblemished faith is combined with confidence 
based on good works and they concur in their impact, there will certainly 
be perfection in all goodness and it will fittingly lead to holiness.?? 


The idea that Christ has set us an example is not found very often 
in the christological writings of the first two years of the controversy, 
but it is not absent. When expositing Hebr. 5:7-10 (“during the days 
of his flesh he offered up prayers and petitions to him who could 
save him from death, with loud cries and tears"), Cyril comments 
that Emmanuel’s prayers with tears are “a type and an example for 
us, not before the inhumanation, but in the days of his flesh, when 
it was possible to do this without accusation".?*^ [t was his aim “to 
suffer humanly and to teach that those known to him somehow need to 
approach through the attacks of the temptations", and also that we are 
"found to be imitators of the things done by him economically and that, 
hastening to follow in his steps, we will live a truly esteemed life??? 
That Jesus was baptised first and then was led by the Spirit into the 
desert and was tempted, is a type (vóxoc) for us. “For it is impossible 


252 Or. ad dom., ACO 1.1.5, 1199635; cf. 7516-20, 

253 Ep. y, ACO Lr.1, 10?* ?? and ı1?*. 

254 Contra Nestorium II.2, ACO 1.1.6, 6124£. 

>55 Or. ad dom., ACO 1.1.5, 62! 15, 

>56 Or. ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 49? 7. 

257 Thid., 48'* °°, The words ‘example (ünoygayyuög)’, ‘imitators (uymtat)’ and ‘follow 
in his steps (toig iyveow adtot xaroxoAovüsiv) are taken from 1 Cor. 11:1 and 1 Peter 
2:20-21, which are also quoted by Cyril. 
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that those who have not yet been baptised" are able to undergo 
temptations with strength or “that they are led spiritually". Only 
after baptism are we not conquered by Satan, "strengthened by the 
participation in the holy Spirit and sealed by the grace from on 
high".?? Through the Spirit he makes us partakers of his divine nature, 
bearers of the divine image as a result of sanctification, in that the holy 
Spirit transelements us from things human to things divine.” ‘Those 
who have been baptised, then, have received the holy Spirit, and it 1s 
the Spirit who makes a life of virtue possible. 

Christ, however, *makes us alive as God, not only by the partic- 
Ipation in the holy Spirit, but also by giving the assumed body to 
be eaten" in the Eucharist.* “He is in us both through his own 
flesh, which makes us alive in the Spirit, and through participation 
in his holiness, obviously once again through the holy Spirit^.?*! Also 
in the Eucharist, the Spirit is active; as Cyril repeatedly emphasizes, 
the divine operation 1s from the Father through the Son in the holy 
Spirit. “The Word remains in us divinely through the holy Spirit, and, 
on the other hand, humanly through the holy flesh and the precious 
blood”. 

Man's predicament is not only spiritual and moral, but also physical: 
the human body is subject to corruption. But what Keating found in 
Cyril’s commentaries applies to his christological writings as well: one 
cannot say that the spiritual and moral issues are addressed by the 
Spirit, while the physical corruption is done away with by the bodily 
participation in the Eucharist.” On Cyril’s view, the Spirit and the 
Eucharist both have an impact on the spiritual, moral and physical 
sides of human life. So he can speak of “those who through him have 
been transformed unto him into incorruption through sanctification in 
the Spirit”, thus linking bodily incorruption also with sanctification in 
the Spirit, not just with eating Christ's body. And the Word has made 
his own body life-giving (Goozotóv), 


258 Thid., 46177. 

259 Contra Nestorium IIL.2, ACO 1.1.6, 6011715, 19 20, 

260 Or ad Th., ACO Lr.1, 67°*"; cf. On the Incarnation, SC. 97, 707c. 
261 Contra Nestorium V.1, ACO 1.1.6, 945 7. 

262 Ibid. IV.5, 853°". 

263 Keating (2004), 94f., 100-104. 

264 Or ad aug., ACO 1.1.5, 28!6f. 
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in order that he would make us partakers of himself both spiritually and 
bodily (nvevuatızög te Gua xoi ompatiz@c), and would render us stronger 
than corruption and would destroy through himself the law of sin in the 
members of our flesh,?9 


thus linking the Eucharist, not just with incorruption, but also with 
victory over sin. 

This study also concurs with another conclusion of Keating’s: al- 
though the Eucharist plays an important role in Cyril's soteriology, 
we are not just united with the Word by this sacrament, nor was it 
“Cyril’s sole concern"—1 would add: or even his main concern—in the 
Nestorian controversy “to make the world safe for his particular view 
of the Eucharist”.?°° In Contra Nestorium, the Eucharist is the subject of 
the second half of Book IV. If this sacrament were so central for Cyril, 
he would have devoted more attention to 1t." Besides, just as with all 
the other issues in this work, its discussion is occasioned by certain 
quotations from Nestorius. Something similar applies to Oyril’s Third 
Letter to Nestorius and the anathemas: it is only the seventh chapter of the 
letter and the eleventh anathema that deal with the Eucharist, and the 
argumentation of Contra Nestorium 1s briefly summarized. 

In two influential letters from the beginning of the controversy, 
the Letter to the Monks and the Second Letter to Nestorius, there is no 
reference to the Eucharist at all. This suggests that Cyril only started 
to include a discussion of the sacrament in his writings after he had 
become familiar with Nestorius’s interpretation of passages in John 6, 
which he wanted to redress. A proper understanding of the Eucharist, 
then, plays a minor role in the Nestorian controversy and is by no 
means one of the main reasons for Cyril's objection to his colleague's 
christology. 


265 Contra Nestorium IV.5, ACO 1.1.6, 8719??. Cf. ibid., IV.6, 8877! (nvevuatixõs te Go 
xal OWUCTLXAC). 

266 Keating (2004), 96; see also pp. 19 and 103. 

267 Someone who more recently has emphasized the importance of the Eucharist for 
Cyril’s christology is Welch (1994b), 74-106. For example, “My contention is that for 
Cyril salvation is mediated through the eucharist and that in the eucharist we have 
access to Christ's salvific worship" (p. 106). Welch, however, bases himself exclusively on 
certain parts of Cyril's Commentary on John. 
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In section 1.2.2 it was briefly discussed how both the unofficial and 
the official agreements between the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
the Oriental Orthodox Churches are said to be based on Cyril of 
Alexandria’s christology and on ‘his’ uia pvo formula. And it was 
hypothesized that this study would lead to another understanding of 
Cyril’s christology than that underlying the agreed statements, which in 
turn could have repercussions for the ecumenical consultations between 
various churches. It may now be concluded that, if Cyril’s christology 
is indeed taken as the basis of an ecumenical agreement, it would look 
very differently. 

First of all, the uia pvorg formula is not at all central to Cyril's 
understanding of the person of Christ. The archbishop’s basic outlook 
is dyophysite, while the miaphysite formula can be found in his writings 
from before the reunion with the Antiochenes only three times, two of 
which in quotations of pseudo-Athanasius (Apollinarius). An agreement 
that is rooted in Cyril’s christology would, therefore, not take the pia 
vot formula as its starting-point. 

Secondly, the joint declaration of the third official consultation em- 
ploys the phrase ‘in contemplation only’: the Eastern Orthodox “are 
justified in their use of the two-natures formula, since they acknowledge 
that the distinction is ‘in thought alone’ (“ti teweia uóvq")", with 
a reference to various works of Cyril? To apply ‘in contemplation 
only’ to the Chalcedonian dyophysite formula is incorrect, because 
for Chalcedonians a vows is not a ‘person’, as it is for the Oriental 
Orthodox, but the one person is ‘recognised in two natures’, two real 
natures, that is. But besides that, also for Cyril of Alexandria there 
are two real natures in Christ, understood as two INDIVIDUAL NATURES. 
The archbishop applies ‘in contemplation only’ to the separation of the 
natures, not to the natures themselves. Once again, if the agreements 
want to follow Cyril they should not apply the restriction ‘in thought 
only’ to the natures. 

Some of the less known conclusions in Joseph Lebon’s study Le 
monophysisme sévérien show that the Miaphysite Fathers of the Oriental 
Orthodox were inspired, not so much by the writings of Cyril of 
Alexandria, but by the Apollinarian frauds, which they believed to have 


268 “Joint-Commission of the Theological Dialogue” (1991), 186. 
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been written by orthodox Church Fathers.?? This is not to say that they 
shared the views of the bishop of Laodicea, but it does explain why 
the uta q$otc formula was so important to them, while it played only a 
minor role in Cyril's christology. 

As has been pointed out by several theologians,"? an emphasis on the 
miaphysite formula and on the notion of ‘in contemplation only’ in ecu- 
menical agreements may be perceived by Western churches as running 
the danger of not giving full weight to Christ's perfect humanity, and 
may alienate these churches. Thus, such a rapprochement of two fam- 
iles of churches might in the end be counter-productive to ecumenical 
relations at large. If the agreements would take Cyril of Alexandria's 
christology as their starting-point, they would be more dyophysite, they 
would not apply ‘in contemplation only’ to the natures, and the full 
humanity of Christ could more easily be expressed. But, as we have 
seen, although Cyril is more dyophysite than miaphysite, there is at 
times a tendency in his writings to see Christ's human weaknesses over- 
come by his divine power too quickly, while there 1s little attention for 
Christ's human will. A reception of his christology in present-day ecu- 
menical contexts would need to redress these aspects. 


8.8. CONCLUSION 


The final conclusion of this study is that Cyril of Alexandria is not the 
miaphysite theologian he is often made out to be. Before the reunion 
with the Antiochenes, he hardly spoke of ‘one nature’ of the incarnate 
Word. His language is much more dyophysite. In the writings investi- 
gated, the word qvo; hardly ever—probably never—means ‘separate 
existence’; it rather has three main senses: (1) it may refer to a com- 
mon nature, to the reality which is shared by individuals which are 
consubstantial; or (2) to an individual nature, which combines indi- 
vidual existence—not necessarily separate existence—with essence; or 
(3) to all the individuals belonging to a common nature combined. In 
his trinitarian theology Cyril has adopted the usage of the Cappado- 
cians, and úo normally indicates the divine common nature, and 


269 Section 4.4.1, nn. 128-137. 
7" De Halleux (19902); Wendebourg (1995); Hainthaler (2004b), 299-304. See also 
section I.2.2. 
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sometimes the Godhead as such. In christological contexts, the term 
can take on each of the three senses. 

Other language in Cyril's christological texts is at times incorrectly 
regarded as miaphysite. Expressions like ‘natural union’ and ‘natural 
unity are dyophysite in that they denote the coming together of 
two natures, two entities that belong to the Aristotelian category of 
substance. They do not imply that the result is one nature, but rather 
that the two natures are combined into one separate reality. Further, 
the terms qvoic and ünöotaoıg are not synonymous. While ‘nature’ 
combines the notions of existence and essence, ‘hypostasis’ only signifies 
real existence. In a pregnant sense ‘hypostasis’ may indicate separate 
existence, but Cyril usually adds qualifications like ‘apart’ and ‘by itself? 
to denote the separateness of something which exists in reality. 

When the Word is said to have been united with his flesh according 
to hypostasis (xa ünootaoıv), and when he is called ‘one hypostasis’, 
this indicates that the Logos together with his humanity is one separate 
reality, one entity. When Christ is called ‘one incarnate nature’ this is 
done in analogy to the ‘one human nature’: just as the two natures of 
soul and body are united into the one individual nature of a human 
being, so the divine nature of the Logos and that of his flesh are 
united into the ‘one incarnate nature of the Word’. But whereas with 
a human being there corresponds a human common nature to the 
individual nature which is the composition of body and soul, there is no 
such common nature to which the ‘one incarnate nature of the Word’ 
corresponds. In this sense, Cyril's use of the word @votc in the pia qot 
formula is an anomaly. 

The notion ‘in contemplation only’ is applied by the Alexandrian 
archbishop, not to the natures of Christ themselves, but to their divi- 
sion. The natures themselves are really existing individual natures, 
which are not separate realities, but which are rather united into one 
separate reality. In order to contemplate each of the natures by itself, 
the mind may sever them from each other. But if division takes place, 
not just in the mind, but in reality, then the result 1s two Christs. 

IIoóoozov is neither synonymous with gots nor with $zóotaotc. 
While in biblical quotations and allusions thereto it retains the meaning 
of face’, in Cyril’s own language the term denotes a ‘person’, a rational 
being which is capable of communication with other such beings. 
Because noö0wnov is ambiguous in that it may refer, not only to a 
really existing person, but also to a person in a text, a number of times 
Cyril juxtaposes medownov and ünooraoız. The addition of tbadotaots 
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makes sure that it is not merely a person in a text Cyril has in mind, 
but a person in reality. When Emmanuel is called ‘one zoóoomzov it 
expresses that the incarnate Word acts as one person in his relation to 
human beings. This one person sometimes acts ‘as God’, at other times 
‘as man’. 

The main reason for Cyril’s emphasis on the unity of Christ’s person 
is soteriological. ‘The archbishop forwards various arguments. Christ 1s 
the boundary between the divine and the human natures; it is through 
him that we come into contact with the divine nature, that we may 
become partakers of the divine nature. In Christ himself first, human 
nature receives the holy Spirit, incorruption, righteousness, holiness. 
Because he is also God, humanity—the soul in particular—receives a 
stability in him which makes that it does not sin, and the Spirit does 
not leave it again; this stability is transferred to those who believe in 
him. And if the same one were not both God and man, a mere man 
would have died, and that would not have profited anything for our 
salvation. It is because he is also God that his death can be a ransom 
for our lives. 

By focussing on the pia qvotg formula, the consultations between 
the Eastern Orthodox Church and the Oriental Orthodox Churches 
have not really based their agreed statements on the christology of their 
‘common Father’ Cyril of Alexandria, as they state, and they run the 
danger of alienating Western churches. If they did base their agreement 
on the archbishop’s christology, it would be more dyophysite in outlook, 
but it would still have to be corrected to give more space to the reality 
of Christ’s humanity. 

The thorough investigation of Cyril’s christological works from the 
first two years of the Nestorian controversy has made it possible to 
draw firm conclusions about his own christological vocabulary, before 
any alleged concessions were made to the Antiochenes. In fact, no such 
concessions have been detected. The archbishop’s own terminology 
was already dyophysite, so that any later two-nature language is not a 
concession to the Orientals. Neither is his acceptance of the Formula of 
Reunion (433) a concession with respect to the attribution of sayings. All 
along, Cyril distributed Christ’s sayings, properties and actions over his 
divinity and his humanity. The fourth anathema does not reject their 
distribution over two natural sources within the one and undivided 
Christ, but their attribution to two separate beings. 

For the pia úo formula and the notion of ‘in contemplation 
only’ the period under investigation was broadened until the end of 
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Cyril's life, and most, if not all, the relevant passages were studied. A 
detailed examination of Cyril's writings from 431 till his death could 
establish whether the conclusions of the present study also hold for the 
remainder of the archbishop's life, or whether new developments in his 
christology and vocabulary would be discovered. 
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Jacob Baradaeus 44 

Jerome 435 

John of Antioch 8-10, 19, 23-25, 
32, 45, 256—258, 262, 321, 398, 
493, 495; 527. 5527554 

John Chrysostom 3, 9, 318, 320, 
435» 455 

John of Damascus 36, 42 

John the Grammarian 30-32, 35, 
38, 225 

John of Nikiu 5, 6, 10 

John Scotus Eriugena 42 

John of Scythopolis 31, 32 

Jovian (emperor) 434, 522, 523 

Julian the Apostate 9, 62, 63 

(Pseudo-)Julius (pope) 228, 229 

Justin I (emperor) 19 

Justinian (emperor) 32, 39, 40, 261, 
539. 567 


Juvenal of Jerusalem 


478, 495, 496 


256, 257, 262, 


Lampon (priest) 255, 323 


Leo I (pope Leo the Great) 
34» 38, 46, 48, 55, 239, 254 

Leontius of Byzantium 30-33, 196, 
1 

Leontius of Jerusalem 30, 32, 197, 


567 


24730; 


Macedonius of Constantinople 31- 


33 
Marcellus of Ancyra 435, 548 
Mari (the Persian) 40 
Marina (princess) 256, 433 
Marius Mercator 254 
Maximian (archbishop) 9 
Meletius of Antioch 321 
Memnon of Ephesus 8, 257 


Nephalius of Alexandria 31, 32 
Orestes (prefect) 5 
Origen 62, 137 


Paul of Samosata 253 

Paulinus of Antioch 321 

Pelagius 477 

Peter the Reader 6 

Philip (presbyter) 477 

Philoxenus of Mabbug 29, 223 

Plato 66, 67, 69, 80, 85, 89, 115, 
137 

Plotinus 63, 66, 88, 146 

(Pseudo-)Plutarch 68, 69 

Porphyry 61, 63-66, 69, 70, 72, 77, 
81, 84-92, 98-100, 102-106, 109, 
110, 112, 115, 118, 122, 130, 131, 
137, 148, 150, 154, 186, 514 


Posidonius (deacon) 256, 262, 475, 
476, 495 

Proclus 9, 252, 253, 255, 257, 258 

Pulcheria (empress) 252, 255-257, 
419, 454, 455 


Pythagoras 67 
Rufus of Thessaloniki 495 


Sabellius 182 
Sergius the Grammarian 226 
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Severian of Gabala 435 
Severus of Antioch 16, 29, 59, 221— 
228, 538, 568 


Sisinnius (archbishop) 252, 253 

Socrates (philosopher) 87, 89, 91, 
104. 

Socrates Scholasticus 5, 6, 10 


Succensus of Diocaesarea 19, 33, 
40, 45, 207, 209, 217, 227, 388, 
519, 526—528, 534, 536, 539-542, 
554556 


Theodore of Mopsuestia 9, 40, 252 

Theodore of Raithu 38 

Theodoret of Cyrus 10, 23, 24, 40, 
41, 68, 231, 242, 251, 258, 315, 
329, 470, 493, 494, 515, 519, 520, 
522, 533, 550, 551, 557 


Theodosius II (emperor) 8, 9, 
252, 256, 259, 260, 262, 266, 
272-274, 283, 314, 339, 419-429, 
448, 454, 478, 501, 502, 512, 517, 
527 

Theophanes 258 

Theophilus of Alexandria 3, 6, 


320, 321, 435, 455 
Thomas Aquinas 2, 23, 36, 37, 42, 


43, 59 
Timothy (archdeacon) 3 
Timothy Aclurus 29 


Valentinian III (emperor) 420 

Valerian of Iconium 33, 399, 529, 
534, 535» 567 

Vigilius (pope) 41 

Vitalius 435, 441 
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Abramowski, Luise 444 
Ackrill, J.L. 70-72, 74, 109, 112 
Agellius, A. 386 

Andresen, Carl 28 
Athanassiadi, Polymnia 10 


Aubert, J. 262 


Bacht, Heinrich 17 

Backes, Ignaz 42 

Bardenhewer, Otto 419, 424, 426, 
429, 435 

Barnes, Jonathan 70 

Barth, Karl 52, 53 

Beyschlag, Karlmann 28 

Bindley, T. Herbert 326, 330, 332, 


479 
de Boor, Carolus 258 
Bos, A.P 70 
Boulnois, Marie-Odile 64, 65, 69, 
104-112, 121, 170, 184, 408 
Brière, M. 435 


Camelot, P-Th. 26 

von Campenhausen, Hans 23, 455 
Chadwick, Henry 65, 66, 85, 170 
Charles, Robert Henry 5,6 
Charlier, Noél 93-95 

Costanza, M. 290 

Constas, Nicholas 257, 258 

Cross, FL. 3 


Danielou, Jean 159 

Davids, A. 5,7 

Devreesse, R. 259 

Diepen, H.-M. 26, 33, 40, 159, 
261, 561 

Dorner, A. 259 

Dorrie, Heinrich 137 

van den Dries, Joseph 17, 21, 233- 
237, 248, 250 


de Durand, G.M. 62, 93-95, IOI, 
102, 104, II4, 115, 117-121, 183, 
187, 259-262, 272, 27], 270, 284, 
323, 396, 420-425, 527 


Elert, Werner 48, 504, 557559; 
562 

Ellis, John 154 

Essen, Georg 49, 56-58, 548 

Evetts, B. 3, 478 


Festugiére, A.J. 67 

Florovsky Georges 46 

Fraigneau-Julien, B. 572 

Fraisse-Coué, Christiane 252, 254, 
257, 258 

Frend, WH.C. 29 


Galtier, Paul 25, 41, 142, 159 

Garnier, Jean 259, 424 

de Ghellinck, J. 68, 108 

Giet, S. 159 

Grant, Robert M. 63, 88, 122 

Gray, Patrick TR. 21, 27-29, 35- 
37, 40, 42, 43, 58, 59, 520 

Green, EW. 326, 330, 332, 479 

Gregorios, Paulos ı 

Grillmeier, Aloys 17, 18, 21, 23, 28, 
29, 33, 35-43, 48, 57-59, 144, 158, 
160, 235, 248, 250, 253, 379, 519, 
538, 548, 563-565, 567-569 


Hadot, Pierre 194 

Hainthaler, Theresia 39, 40, 57, 
578 

de Halleux, André 2, 23, 24, 26- 
28, 34, 38, 46, 47, 159, 260, 493, 
518, 532, 539543, 550554; 578 

Hammerstaedt, Jürgen 137, 138, 
141 
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Hardy, Edward R. 260, 261 
Haring, N.M. 40, 259, 475 
von Harnack, Adolf 24, 30, 31, 

169 
Hebensperger, J.N. 

235, 236 
Helmer, Siegfried 34, 35, 38, 43 
Holl, Karl 435 


144, 145, 149, 


‚Jaeger, Werner 70 

Janssens, L. 173, 174 

Jouassard, G. 37, 93, 211, 212, 255, 
259, 521, 561 

Jugie, Martin 16, 17, 19-21, 33, 
220, 230-233, 237, 248, 250, 258, 
515 


Karmiris, Johannes N. 
198, 238, 239, 250, 515 

Keating, Daniel A. 134, 170, 171, 
174, 176, 220, 565, 569, 570, 573; 
576 

Kelly, J.N.D. 21, 26, 520 

Kingsley, Charles 6 

Koen, Lars 174, 220, 570 

Koster, H. 137 

Kunze, J. 259 


18, 44, 197; 


Labelle, Jean-Marie 61, 64, 100— 
102, 106, 108-110, 112, 121, 144— 
146 

Lampe, G.W.H. 139 

Lavaud, Benoit 261 

Lazareth, William H. 1 

Lebon, Joseph 15-22, 29-31, 33, 
36, 43, 45, 56, 177, 220-231, 235, 
236, 245, 248, 250, 251, 276, 301, 
332, 384, 387, 392, 416, 435, 447, 
467, 509, 513, 515, 519, 530, 531, 
534: 537 539; 542. 543, 577 

Leo XIII (pope) 11 

de Libera, Alain 90 

Liddell, Henry George 139 

Liébaert, Jacques 62, 63, 93, 101, 
123, 139, 152, 157-169, 172, 178, 
180, 198, 284, 303, 305, 360, 378, 
379, 444, 561 


Lietzmann, Hans 228, 434, 435 
Loofs, Friedrich 25, 30, 169, 343, 
353: 359; 424. 444, 472, 520 
van Loon, Hans 15, 45 

Louth, Andrew 189 
Luther, Martin 43 


Mahé, Joseph 259 

du Manoir de Juaye, Hubert 19 
Martin, Ch. 435 
McEnerney, John I. 252, 316-318, 


320—323, 326, 330, 332, 334, 335; 
435. 475479; 495> 497 

McGuckin, John A. 2, 4, 19, 22, 
2397242, 250, 252, 255, 257 259; 
303, 310, 326, 329, 330, 332, 334, 
335, 475, 477, 479, 4817483, 515, 
520, 521, 554, 555 

McKinion, Steven A. 

246, 247, 250, 374 

Meyering, E.P 146 

Meunier, Bernard 20, 171, 174, 

243-246, 250, 295, 487, 519, 521, 

561, 570 

Meyendorff, John 239 

Michel, A. 179 

Migne, J.-P. 108, 110, 173, 478 

Minio-Paluello, L. 71 

Moeller, Charles 31-37, 43, 213, 

520 

Mühlenberg, Ekkehard 28 

Münch-Labacher, Gudrun 19, 
20, 174, 242, 243, 250, 260, 261, 
570 


20, 215, 216, 


Nedoncelle, Maurice 179 
Newman, John Henry 130 
Nissiotis, Nikos A. ı 

Norris, Richard A. 205-212, 215, 


216, 248, 250, 515, 544, 545 


Ortiz de Urbina, Ignacio 25, 26, 
28 

Ott, Ludwig 42 

Otto, Stephan 196, 197 


Pelikan, Jaroslav 26 
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Petavius, Dionysius 16, 230 

Prestige, G.L. 179 

Pusey, PE. 13, 139, 163, 173, 259, 
262, 272, 326, 329, 339, 340, 359, 
360, 373, 401, 419, 433, 454, 479, 
494 


Quasten, Johannes 259, 261, 435, 
494 


Rahner, Karl 49-53, 56, 57, 59; 
556, 558 

Renaudot, Eusebius 478 

Richard, Marcel 26, 30-34, 36, 
38, 258, 259, 329, 375. 475. 508, 
527 

Ritter, Adolf Martin 23, 28 

Robertson, Archibald 139 

Romanides, John S. 18, 21, 44, 
238, 239, 250 

Rougé,Jean 7 

Rubenstein, Richard E. 10 

Runia, David T. 67-69 

Russell, Norman 2, 339, 342, 401, 
413, 414, 562 


Šagi-Bunić, Thomislaus 26 

Samuel, VC. 18, 21, 29, 44 

Sarot, Marcel 557 

Scheidweiler, E 548 

Schoonenberg, Piet J[.A.M. 54-57, 
566 

Schwartz, Eduard 252, 255, 258, 
259, 272, 335, 340, 359, 360, 373, 
386, 420, 424, 435, 436, 438, 455. 


472, 477 
Scott, Robert 139 


Seeberg, Reinhold 25 

Sellers, R.V. 26, 33 

Siddals, Ruth M. 64, 69, 93, 130, 
152-154, 180, 185, 205, 207-217, 
245, 302, 394, 408-410 

Simonetti, Manlio 425 

Stead, G.C. 66, 67, 70, 71, 80, 139 

Stevenson, J. 326, 330, 332, 334, 


479 
Strange, Steven K. 66, 70, 88 
Studer, B. 137 


Tetz, Martin 435 
Tredennick, Hugh 8o 


Uthemann, Karl-Heinz 38 
Verghese, Paul 18 


Warren, Edward W. 66, 70, 89-91 

Weigl, Eduard 167, 169 

Weinandy, Thomas G. 199, 205, 
209-213, 215, 216, 218, 248, 250, 
314, 330, 520, 545, 546 

Weischer, Bernd M. 433, 435 

Welch, Lawrence J. 159, 171, 220, 
570, 576 

Wendebourg, Dorothea 44, 47, 578 

Wessel, Susan 2, 4, 7, 93, 252, 257, 
301, 518, 557 

Wickham, Lionel R. 2,7, 11, 62, 
210, 326, 330, 332, 479, 520, 525, 


540, 553 555 
Wilken, Robert L. 5 


Winkelmann, Friedhelm 28 


Young, Frances M. 572 
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Acacian schism 30 

Adam, First and Second 170—173, 
178, 204, 315, 356, 360, 365, 411— 
413, 457, 466, 559, 564, 565, 570- 
572 

Akoimetot 33 

Alexandria, Alexandrians 3-6, 23, 
24, 33, 34, 46, 55, 57, 58, 229, 254, 


255, 327, 334, 455; 479» 554 
Alexandrian Synod — see Egyptian 


Synod 

Analogy of body and soul 207- 
209, 212, 216, 217, 229, 267, 285, 
305, 307, 310, 314, 317, 342, 3507 
353, 360, 368, 369, 375, 380, 385, 
387-391, 394, 396, 399-401, 416, 
427, 449, 472, 480, 482, 485, 487, 
492, 522, 524530, 535, 536, 540, 
543: 545» 579 

Anathemas, twelve 8, 11, 24, 32— 
35, 39, 43, 53, 252, 257-259, 262, 
403, 419, 479, 481, 483, 489-494, 
501, 502, 509, 511, 520, 522, 531, 
534, 550, 557, 576, 580 

Anhypostasia 30, 31, 54, 57, 566 

Anhypostatic (as used by Cyril) 
138—140, 142, 143, 203, 263, 269, 
289, 336, 508 

Antaxios 290, 573 

Antilytron — see Ransom 

Anthropological analogy — see 
Analogy of body and soul 

Anthropology 50, 57, 58, 160, 161, 
163, 197, 239, 305, 344 

Anthrópotokos 253, 344 

Antioch, Antiochenes, the East, 
Orientals 9, 11, 16, 19, 22-24, 
26, 28, 30, 33, 34, 46, 60, 177, 
224, 226, 233, 235, 236, 241, 242, 
245, 248, 251, 252, 254, 255, 258, 


299, 315, 319-322, 391, 419, 475, 
476, 493, 518, 519, 522, 523, 525, 
526, 529-531, 534, 535; 537539) 
543, 550, 551, 554, 557, 558; 577; 
578, 580 

Anti-Semitism IO 

Apollinarianism 57, 215, 228, 229, 
257, 260, 265, 279, 283, 285, 290, 
292, 313, 315, 329, 390, 400, 421, 
422, 425-427, 429, 434, 455, 460, 
473, 508, 530, 541, 553, 561, 571, 


Appropriation / Making one’s own 
54, 165, 185, 188, 190, 205, 233, 
240, 243-246, 266, 276, 279, 283, 
285, 299, 307, 312, 319, 325, 327, 
328, 332, 334, 342, 347, 350, 357 
368, 370, 393, 394, 399, 400, 403, 
408, 416, 429, 439, 442, 450, 458, 
460, 461, 467, 471, 473, 474, 481, 
486, 494, 518, 545, 557, 561, 567 
Idion poveisthai, etc. 165, 185, 188, 
208, 332, 393, 399, 400, 416, 
439, 442, 450, 471, 486, 518, 
567 

Oiketousthat, etc. 54, 188, 319, 
332, 334, 394, 399, 400, 439, 
450, 471, 486, 518, 561 

Arianism, Arians 4, 7, 61, 63, 68, 
93-95, 100, 101, 107, 108, 113, 121, 
131, 177, 257, 263, 321, 362, 405, 
433, 435, 439, 467, 474, 491, 504, 
505, 541, 544, 549, 564 
Anti-Arian writings 10, 64, 94, 

99, 103, 123, 184, 203, 213, 248, 
269, 275, 441, 506 

Aristotelianism 31, 63, 66, 67, 100, 
IOI, 104, 160, 170, 239, 247 

Assyrian Church of the East 44, 
46, 47 
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Asygkhytós — see Confusion 

Attached / Proseinai (of properties) 
97, 98, 102, 130-136, 140, 143, 
144, 153, 154, 187, 190, 195, 196, 
214, 217, 269, 276, 286, 288, 294, 
301, ZI1, 314, 338, 406, 421, 4277 
430, 453, 507, 512 

Attributing the sayings / properties 
300, 301, 335, 347-349, 351; 352; 
357, 366, 374, 380, 394, 399, 400, 
403—409, 415, 430-433, 449, 453; 
454, 460, 465, 469, 474, 481-484, 
488, 490-494, 502, 510, 511, 513, 
517, 524, 525, 543, 549—554» 559; 
580 

Authentia — see Sovereign power 

Axıa — see Rank 

Axima — see Dignity 


Baptism 
of Christ | 361, 563, 565, 574 
of Christians 267, 341, 411, 459, 
460, 575 
Baptismal formula 
128 
Bearer 
ofnatures 197-202, 211, 220, 
236-239, 248, 250, 484, 509, 
511, 546-548, 566 
of properties 196 


114, 117, 118, 


Cappadocian Fathers 63, 68, 95, 
202, 505, 578 
Chalcedon 
Colloquy of (431) 8,9, 24 
Council of(451) 1, 2, 23-46, 48, 
56, 59, 67, 68, 237, 256, 326, 
548, 5545 577 


Chalcedonian Definition 23-31, 
38, 42, 47, 48, 55, 206, 219, 237, 
239, 540, 555, 568 

Chapters 
Three — see Three Chapters 

controversy 
‘Twelve — see Anathemas, twelve 

Christotokos 253, 257, 304, 318, 334, 

342, 365, 382 


Clothing, image of 163, 165, 176, 
198, 263, 285, 314, 352, 367, 379, 
400—402, 467, 480, 481, 541 

Coal, image of 348, 413 

Colloquy (431) — see Chalcedon 

Colloquy (532) 32, 40 

Communication of idioms 40, 219, 
276, 280, 281, 285, 288, 301, 310, 
338, 408, 429-431, 453, 474. 478, 
550, 568 

Composition 
in Christ 39, 56, 158, 163, 166, 

196, 197, 206, 210, 215, 221— 
223, 235, 264, 265, 267, 282, 
284, 285, 289, 389, 390, 416, 
422, 427, 430, 501, 5247527; 
530, 545, 546, 548, 550, 566 
of soul and body 158-160, 196, 
202, 203, 208, 209, 215, 216, 
267, 285, 289, 310, 314, 347, 
352, 387-389, 396, 400, 401, 
416, 472, 501, 525, 528, 529, 
536, 537, 540, 543, 545, 546, 


579 
other 101, 135, 144, 148, 182, 


183, 215, 216, 247, 265, 388, 
472, 520, 523, 527, 566 
Composition model / theme 206- 
209, 212, 215, 216, 218, 219, 283, 
284, 291, 299, 300, 312, 325, 333, 
336, 399, 414, 544, 545, 548 
Concessions (by Cyril) 11, 16, 19, 
22, 177, 224, 233, 235, 241, 245, 
248, 250, 251, 419, 531, 537—539; 
543, 550, 551, 580 
Confusion (of natures) 41, 51, 169, 
170, 215, 216, 218, 224, 329, 342, 
344, 350, 368, 374, 376, 385, 386, 
406, 407, 416, 430, 431, 515, 520, 
529, 536-538, 550, 553, 556 
Asygkhylös 169, 342, 422 
Connection / Synapheia 317, 319, 
335, 343, 344, 347353; 355. 358. 
359, 366, 368, 373, 375-377, 383, 
385, 386, 390, 395-397, 399, 402 
403, 406, 412, 414, 416, 424, 436, 
439, 442-445, 451, 459, 462, 463 
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471, 476, 477, 480, 481, 487, 490, 

492, 493, 496, 499; 518, 523, 547 
Constantinople 252-257, 299, 303, 

317-319, 321, 327, 345, 455» 475; 


476, 495497, 552 
First Council of (381) 41, 46 


Home Synod (448) 26 
Second Council of (553) 
33, 36, 39, 41, 46, 539 
Third Council of (680-681) 46 
Consubstantiality / Homoousios 45, 
98-100, 107, 108, 120, 124-129, 
132, 138, 139, 141-144, 146, 150- 
152, 186-188, 203, 268, 280, 306, 
308, 309, 322, 328, 335, 346, 357, 
358, 370, 371, 381, 388, 409, 410, 
426, 441, 462, 483, 504507, 512, 
516, 518, 541, 564, 567, 568, 578 
Christ with us 357-359, 371, 
441, 506, 507, 528 
Contemplation (in c. only) 12, 16- 
22, 45-47, 49, 177, 194, 202, 216- 
218, 224, 225, 232, 239, 241-248, 
245-248, 250, 273, 284, 289, 298, 
302, 313, 332, 338, 386-389, 415, 
448, 470, 488, 489, 513, 524, 525, 
ei 528, 530-541, 552, 554, 5777 
o 
Convertibility 77, 78, 90, 103, 115, 
117, 121 
Correlation (of relatives) 74, 76, 87, 
III, 113, 116, 118, 119, 122 
Creed 
Nicene (325) 23, 24, 98, 124, 
129, 162, 177, 203, 205, 269, 
304, 308, 327, 333, 334: 345- 
347, 369, 370, 479, 480, 483 
489, 503, 504, 506, 544, 570 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan 129, 
346 
Quicumque 42 


10, 32, 


Definition of Chalcedon — see 
Chalcedonian Definition 

Definition of man 76, 78, 84, 88, 
97, 102-104, 113, 115, 126, 127, 
158, 160, 172, 216, 226, 514 


Deification / Divinization 58, 158, 
164, 165, 168, I7I, 174, 176, 1775 
240, 290, 303, 316, 317, 319, 346, 
352, 413, 414, 452, 504, 567, 569, 
572 
Apotheoun 317, 319, 351, 414 
Theopoioun 164, 176, 313, 319, 

346, 352, 413, 414 
Theósis 58, 567, 569 

Derelictio 558, 562 

Differentia 71, 76-78, 80, 81, 83, 
85, 86, 89, 90, 92, 100-102, 115, 
117, 124, 127, 133, 136, 137, 147, 
148, 178, 190, 194, 195, 200, 202, 
506, 507, 514, 543 

Dignity / Axióma (type of union) 
350, 351, 384, 386, 390, 392, 451, 
463, 472, 496 

Divinization — see Deification 

Docetism 263, 264, 266, 274, 289, 
290, 333, 354, 364. 431, 442, 457; 
458, 557, 558 


Eastern Orthodox 1, 2, 18, 19, 39, 
44-49, 59, 197, 237; 488, 5775 
580 

Egyptian Synod (430) 
495 497 

Enhypostasia 
566 

Enhypostatic (as used by Cyril) 
139—143, 203, 270, 308, 508, 566 


8, 257, 479; 


30, 31, 54, 55» 57> 


Ephesus 
Conciliabulum of (431) 8 
Council of (431) 2, 8, 16, 23, 24, 


41, 43, 46, 59, 230, 235, 241, 
252, 253, 256, 258, 259, 326, 
487, 494, 534, 538 
Council of (449) 33, 41 
Eucharist 174, 218, 281, 283, 361, 
363, 364, 398, 411-413, 477, 481, 


575, 576 
Eutychianism 33, 39 


Fall 175, 411, 412, 570 
First: in Christ first 165, 171, 290, 


295, 296, 307, 311, 316, 325, 360, 
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411, 452, 458, 466, 467, 481, 489, 
504, 565, 571, 580 

First-born 189, 267, 280, 291, 324, 
325, 349, 359, 366, 411, 429, 431, 
471, 481, 489, 491, 571 

First-fruits 171, 266, 324, 325, 
341, 359, 362, 365, 366, 383, 
411, 412, 459, 466, 481, 489, 565, 
571 

Flower, image of — see Fragrance 

Formula of Reunion (433) 9, 23, 
25, 34, 243, 403, 491, 550-552, 
554, 580 

Fragrance / Scent, image of 152- 
154, 156, 190, 209, 302, 348, 408— 
410, 531 


God-bearing / Theophoros 291, 300, 
306, 313, 322, 330, 343, 347, 356, 
360, 361, 364, 365, 373, 395, 401, 
402, 445, 490, 492 


Hades 175, 266, 275, 276, 293, 303, 
461, 473, 572 
Henösis kath’ hypostasin — see Hypo- 
static union 
Hermetism 63 
High priest, Christ as 94, 166, 306, 
354356, 358, 359, 372, 404, 459; 
462, 468, 469, 482, 490, 560 
Homotoousios 100, 124 
Homoousios — see Consubstantiality 
Human nature 
Anthröpeia physis 
427, 448, 468 
Anthrópiné physis 226, 362, 363, 
382, 392, 393, 401, 468, 469 
Anthröpou physis 158, 163, 164, 
168, 169, 176, 274, 295, 325, 
342, 349, 360, 365, 368, 382, 
388, 389, 392, 393, 411, 427, 
448, 449, 457, 466, 481, 484, 
500, 512, 527, 539 
Ton anthröpön physis 466 
Tés anthröpotetos physis 485, 542 
Hoypokeimenon / Substrate 71, 76, 
82, 83, 87, 91, 92, 96, 98, 112, 127, 


226, 274, 295, 


148, 199, 200, 246, 291, 302, 409, 
410 

Hypostatic union 15, 27, 32, 35, 36, 
43, 45, 57, 59, 207, 210, 222, 231, 
241, 247, 327-329, 333, 336, 337, 
341, 342, 346, 348, 349, 351, 353, 
359, 369, 373-377, 383, 385, 391, 
392, 395, 396, 398, 399, 402, 408, 
414, 415, 439, 442, 443, 445, 452, 
462, 463, 480, 482, 490-493, 502, 
508, 509, 515, 518-522, 546, 579 


Impassibility 317, 327, 334, 335; 
340, 358, 359, 365-369, 400, 405, 
474, 477, 481, 484, 488, 494, 505, 
507, 550, 556, 558, 561 
Indwelling 209, 253, 265, 285, 286, 
305, 313, 314, 330, 342, 343, 346, 
347, 361, 362, 373, 395-397. 402, 
462, 467, 472, 480, 481, 485, 487, 
490, 492, 515 
Inherent factor 130, 136, 141-143, 
152—155, 176, 190, 208, 209, 213, 
294, 358, 406, 409, 410 
Inseparable 
attribute 81, 90, 9I, 102, 131— 
134, 136, 147-149, 152, 154, 172, 
178, 190, 194—196, 200, 202, 
286, 409, 507, 512, 514, 543 

union 184, 219, 225, 293, 295, 
366, 384, 488, 532, 536 

Instrument, humanity / body as 
50, 57, 306, 307, 313, 314, 316, 
322, 351, 375, 400, 402, 560, 572 

Intuition, Cyril’s / Alexandrian 37, 
43, 56, 57, 177, 211, 521, 544, 548, 
549, 555 


Iron and fire, image of 


303 


176, 293, 


Jews 4, 5, 7, 10, 298, 307, 368, 458 
Juxtaposition (of natures) 216, 350, 


385, 397, 480, 485, 487 


Kenosis 166, 177, 274, 291, 307, 


312-315, 325, 355. 364, 456, 493, 
558, 564 
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Kenotic model — see Subject- 
attribute model 
Koinos anthrópos — see Ordinary man 


Law(s) of human nature 295, 299, 
301, 337, 342, 369, 382, 393 
432, 458, 480, 485, 488, 500, 
517, 537; 547, 549, 559; 560, 566, 
569 
Lily, image of — see Fragrance 
Logic, Aristotelian / Porphyrian 
IL, 60-70, 84, 89, 91795; 98-103, 
106, 107, III, 112, 115, 118, 120— 
125, 127, 166, 186, 195, 200, 208, 
213, 248, 251, 410, 504, 505, 507 
512, 516, 543 
Aristotelian category of substance 
270, 298, 301, 311, 329, 336, 
390, 394, 427, 449, 452, 508, 
519, 535, 566, 579 
Logos-anthropos christology 205, 
207 
Logos-sarx christology 57, 158, 
205, 207 
Lutheranism 43 


Making one's own — see Appropria- 
tion 

Manichaeism 342, 477 

Mere (psilos) man, Christ as 188, 
253, 267, 278, 282, 293, 300, 302, 
306, 307, 310, 312, 316, 352, 356, 
366, 367, 402, 405, 407, 432, 439, 


440, 459, 474 479, 580 
Mia energeia — see One operation 


Mia physis — see One nature 

Miaphysitism, Miaphysites 1, 16— 
18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 29, 32, 33, 43, 
50; 59, 193, 221, 225-229, 261, 
530, 568, 577 

Mixture (of natures) 50, 216, 218, 
224, 201, 287, 288, 291, 296, 314, 
325, 338, 340, 343, 344, 348, 
350, 358, 359, 365, 368, 372, 
374, 376, 385, 386, 403, 406, 
407, 415, 416, 428, 431, 453, 
474, 488, 493, 520, 527, 528, 


530, 537, 538, 548, 550, 551, 553, 
556 
Monenergism 199 
Monophysitism — see Miaphysitism 
Monothelitism, Monothelites 49, 
58, 199 
Mother of God = Métér Theou 291, 
292, 299 
(see further Theotokos) 
Mystery of godliness 354, 398, 434, 


459; 504, 570 


Natural properties | 91, 96, 114, 
135-137, 141, 152, 156, 1575 176, 
196, 197, 190, 196, 208, 228, 241, 
242, 275, 276, 279 286, 294, 296- 
298, 301, 309, 311, 319, 331, 338, 
371, 385, 386, 446, 447, 467, 479, 
485, 507, 512-515, 517, 526, 527, 
566, 571, 572 

Natural quality 19, 156, 157, 195, 
201, 202, 226-230, 236, 241, 242, 
246, 250, 332, 384, 385, 463, 512, 
535, 538, 543 

Natural union / unity 99, 125, 126, 
167, 169, 170, 217, 222, 292, 296— 
298, 301, 310, 311, 314, 315, 336, 
337, 348, 353, 362, 390, 391, 400, 
426-428, 449, 468, 480, 485, 487, 
490, 492, 493, 501, 519, 520, 523, 
535; 579 

Neo-Chalcedonianism 11, 23, 30— 
43, 46, 47, 49-52, 54-59; 549, 
556, 566-568 

Neo-Platonism 61, 63, 66, 70, 91, 

104, 122, 137, 146, 171, 396 


Nestorianism 21, 32, 39 
Nicaea 
Council of (325) 41, 46, 124, 317, 


327 
Council of (787) 46 
Creed of — see Creed 
Nitrian desert 3,5 
Novatianism 4, 6 


Oak, Synod of the (403) 
435 


3> 320, 
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One hypostasis (of Christ) 1, 25, 27, 
32, 37, 44, 45, 56, 197, 203, 205, 
206, 210, 213, 222, 232, 236-238, 
244, 245, 248, 250, 329, 337, 351, 
374377, 390, 392, 407, 414, 415, 
491, 483, 484, 487, 488, 502, 509— 
511, 519, 520, 522, 523, 546, 548, 
566, 579 

One nature / Mia physis (of Christ) 
I, 2, II, 12, 15722, 32, 34, 35; 375 
39-41, 43-45, 47, 51, 56, 59, 130, 
197, 205-207, 210, 213, 221-223, 
229, 232, 233, 235239, 241, 244, 
245, 247, 248, 250, 284, 301, 336, 
337, 347, 387-391, 401, 416, 417, 
448, 449, 468, 486-488, 501, 503, 
511, 513, 518-531, 536, 539-542, 
545, 546, 551, 568, 577-580 

One operation / Mia energeia 58, 
59, 567, 568 

One out of both 166, 169, 179, 184, 
198, 204, 206, 208, 209, 218, 288, 
291, 292, 296, 300, 302, 314, 3237 
325, 327, 332, 348, 359, 380, 387, 


410, 439, 482, 536, 541 
One person / Hen prosöpon (of 


Christ) 15, 16, 21, 27, 37, 38, 
46, 54-56, 204, 210, 213, 219, 220, 
238, 240, 335, 347, 348, 360, 374, 
380, 381, 388, 392, 394, 403, 407, 
414-416, 436, 443, 444, 464, 465, 
481, 483, 484, 487, 502, 510, 511, 
520, 523, 525, 535, 546-549, 553; 
577, 580 

Ordinary (koinos) man, Christ as 
312, 327, 331, 343, 347, 357, 362, 
434, 439: 440, 442, 443, 449, 459; 


468, 477, 480 
Organon — see Instrument 


Oriental Orthodox 1, 2, 18, 19, 29, 


4448, 59, 197, 237, 488, 577, 580 
Orientals — see Antioch 


Parabalani 7 
Participation 
vs. ‘by nature? 


179, 188, 512 


113, 133, 134, 150, 


in the divine nature 168, 174— 
176, 353, 354, 356, 357; 364, 
366, 397, 398, 410-413, 417, 
428, 452, 472, 500, 504, 570, 

. 572, 573, 575, 580 

in the holy Spirit 176, 267, 
344, 356, 366, 413, 452, 466, 


575 
in blood and flesh 218, 264, 


289, 312, 341, 342, 355, 368, 
369, 382, 385, 395, 457, 490, 
559 

other 155, 156, 175, 176, 266, 
281, 290, 347, 354, 366, 373, 
411, 462, 472, 480, 481, 499, 


573, 575, 576 
Passover 291, 360, 498 


Patriarch, title of 3 

Pearl / Precious stone, image of 
291, 300, 302, 348, 409 

Pelagianism 254 

Platonism 63, 65, 66, 70, 82, 158, 
161-163, 170, 239, 558 

Pneumatology 174 

Pos einai 144-146, 218, 226, 227, 
230, 231, 236, 350, 385, 538 

Precious stone, image of — see Pearl 

Privation 75, 76, 103, 110, III 
102, 106, 109, IIO, 122, 131, 136, 
146—149, 152, 178, 186, 190, 194— 
106, 200, 202, 286, 507, 512, 514, 
543 

Prosopic union — see Union of 
prosópa 

Prosöpeion 366, 379, 446 

Psilos anthröpos — see Mere man 

Pythagoreanism 63 


Radiated factor 153-157, 190, 194, 
202, 228, 408, 409, 531 

Rank / Axia (type of union) 344, 
347, 348, 350, 355. 359, 374s 377. 
383, 384, 390—392. 399, 402, 403 
406, 424, 451, 459, 463, 471, 472 


480, 481, 487, 490, 492, 493, 499, 
502 
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Ransom / Antilytron 
458, 573, 580 
Rational soul — see Soul of Christ 
Recapitulation (in Christ) 171, 178, 
204, 341, 342, 411, 458, 570 
Relation / Relative 
Anaphora 113, 119-121 
Pros ti 71, 73775; 79; 83, 92; 108, 
109, 112, 116, 118-120 

Pros ti pos ekhon 109, 112, 113, 
119, 120 

Skhesis | 91, 112, 113, 117, 119-121, 
124, 396, 397, 416, 441, 451 

Relational union / connection / 
indwelling 224, 231, 232, 343, 
346, 347, 350, 353. 377, 383, 395. 
397, 398, 402, 472, 480 

Relationally (skhetikös) 169, 170, 
351, 353, 366, 396-398, 462, 472 

Robber Synod - see Ephesus, 
Council of (449) 

Rome 4,8, 23, 26, 29, 39, 40, 228, 
229, 254-256, 322, 419, 475, 476, 
495 497 
Synod of (430) 

495 


167, 266, 290, 


256, 257, 479, 


Saving passion 
570, 573 

Scent, image of — see Fragrance 

Scythian monks 30, 39, 40 

Simultaneous by nature 74, 85, 87, 
110, III, 113, 118, 119, 179 

Sinlessness 26, 292, 359, 360, 413, 
453, 458, 467, 482, 490, 500, 560, 
564, 565, 570, 580 

Son of Man 219, 280, 288, 357, 
364, 448, 453, 457; 459, 461, 481, 
550, 574 

Soteriology 19, 57, 151, 158, 170- 
176, 204, 220, 242, 243, 249, 289, 
290, 295, 296, 302, 307, 311, 325; 
382, 392, 393, 398, 401, 410—415. 
434, 440, 449, 466, 473, 477, 484, 
489, 497, 500, 503, 504, 512, 514, 
565, 570-576, 580 

Soul of Christ 57, 58, 158—160, 165, 


174, 325, 369, 412, 


266, 273, 275, 276, 279, 282, 283, 
290, 293, 299, 303, 314, 315, 400, 
460, 461, 471, 473, 474, 518, 553, 
560-562, 571, 572, 580 
Rational soul 263-266, 272, 
273 286, 305, 313, 327-329, 
347, 362, 367, 387, 416, 426, 
455; 473, 477, 482, 528, 529, 
532, 541, 551, 555, 562, 567 
Sovereign power / Authentia (type of 
union) 350, 359, 374, 377; 399; 
402, 424, 451, 459, 471, 472, 480, 
487, 490, 492, 499, 502 
Stoicism 63, 65, 67, 68, 115, 120, 
137, 170, 247 
Strict Chalcedonianism 31-38, 
40742, 5I 
Subject-attribute model 205-207, 
210, 211, 218, 219, 283, 284, 291, 
299, 312, 325, 333, 336, 399; 414, 


544546, 555 
Substrate — see Hypokeimenon 


Synapheia — sce Connection 
Syriac Consultations 44, 47 


Temple / Naos (in Christ) 164, 165, 
184, 188, 198, 216, 218, 263, 265, 
273, 283, 285, 286, 335, 345, 355» 
356, 362, 369, 393, 402, 421, 450, 
460, 471, 567 

Theopaschism 30, 32, 33, 35, 39- 
43, 51, 53, 556-558 

"T heória: en theöriai monéi — see Con- 
templation 

Theotokos 1, 4, 8, 24, 45, 253—255, 
257, 258, 260, 290, 299, 303-307, 
312, 316-318, 321-323, 328, 334, 
341-344, 346-348, 382, 401, 406, 
414, 420, 421, 424, 434, 435, 448, 
449, 455; 475, 477, 480, 482, 489, 


492, 493, 495 499 501, 522 
Thought: in thought only — see 


Contemplation 
Three Chapters controversy 10, 
40, 41 
Tome ofLeo 25-29, 34, 46, 239 
Transelementing 355, 365, 413, 
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417, 427, 452, 457, 472, 473, 498, 
500, 565, 571, 572, 575 

‘Twelve anathemas — see Anathemas 

Two hypostases 232, 239, 247, 258, 
348, 352, 356, 360, 373-376, 380, 
382, 386, 387, 394, 395, 404, 414, 
415, 463, 468, 470, 481, 483, 484, 
490—492, 502, 509, 511, 520, 539; 
552 

Two natures 16-22, 32, 37, 40, 45- 
49, 55, 194, 196, 197, 203, 206, 
210, 217, 219, 224, 225, 230-232, 
235, 236, 239, 241-243, 245, 246, 
248, 272, 273, 282, 284, 286-288, 
301, 327, 332, 333, 335, 337, 338, 
341, 345, 348-353, 359, 369, 374, 
382-390, 400, 403, 407, 408, 415, 
416, 421, 427-431, 448, 449, 463 
468, 474, 485-488, 491-494, 501, 
502, 509, 513, 518-520, 524—529, 
531, 533-538, 540, 541, 545-549, 
550-556, 567, 577-580 
From / out of two natures 25, 

32, 39, 177, 224, 225, 232, 525, 
526, 536, 537, 554-556 


In two natures 
554556, 577 
Two persons / prosöpa 16, 17, 21, 
27, 184, 204, 219, 220, 227, 232, 
235, 238, 239, 247, 267, 277, 286, 
333, 335, 338, 348, 352, 356, 373; 
374, 378, 380, 382, 386, 387, 394, 
404, 406, 407, 414, 415, 443-445, 
464, 465, 481, 483, 484, 490-492, 
502, 510, 511, 527, 539, 546, 5475 
549-552 


25-27, 39, 540; 


Union ~ see also Hypostatic union, 
Natural union and Relational 
union 

Union of/in persons / prosópa 231, 
232, 317-319, 328, 330, 333, 378, 
439, 442, 444, 445, 451, 465, 472, 
510, 512, 547 


Will: human will of Christ 2, 5, 8, 
199, 204, 367, 510, 562, 563, 569, 
572, 578 

Word-flesh — see Logos-sarx 

Word-man — see Logos-anthropos 
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OLD ‘TESTAMENT 


Genesis 
1:26 

1:27 

2:7 

5:2 
32:22—33 
32:30 


Leviticus 
4193-14 
14:47 

Numbers 


16 and 17 
16:22, 46 


Deuteronomy 
15:11 


1 Samuel 
7:610 
7:7 

Ezra 


8:21—23 


Psalms 
4:7 
16/ 17:15 


182 
423 
175, 570 
423 
357, 399 
377 


292 
124, 127, 265 
325 
498 
324 
350 
293 


360 
541, 555 


166 
182 


498 


324 
326 


324 


182 
182 


34/ 35:13 
43:3/ 44:4 
76/77:6 
81/82:6 
103/104:30 
119/119:91 
138/139:7 


Proverbs 
8:22 
8:30 
21:13 


Song of Songs 


1:3 
2: 


Jeremiah 
38:33 


Daniel 


324 
179 
464 
463 
179, 377 
151 
179, 182 


171, 182, 297 
179, 463 
498 


183 
348, 409 


291 

348, 413 
292 

498 
344 

181 

94 

354 

181 

182, 377 
377 


439 


324 
324 


293 


624 


Joel 
2:20/3:1 


&echariah 


12:1 


1 Esdras 
4:38-39 
8:50-53 
Tobit 
12:9 
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159 


161, 305, 464 


179 
324 


498 


NEw TESTAMENT 


Matthew 
1:21 

5:17 
10:37 
IL 
13:45-46 
16:6 

19:4 
24:30 
25:34-36 
25:40 
26:37 
26:39 
27:46 


Mark 
10:28 
16:20 


Luke 
1:15 

1:76 
2:52 


6:36 
8:46 
10:17 
18:8 
22:7-12 
23:46 


447 
498 
479 
180 
348, 409 
498 
423 
340, 364 
498 
498 
460 
367, 562 
457, 558 


94 
351 


343 

179, 377 

164, 292, 300, 358, 457, 
557 

498 

361 

361 

434, 461, 574 

29I 

460, 473 


John 
iei 


1:3 


341 

341, 464 

161 

423 

57, 64, 94, 159, 172, 
205, 208, 212, 214, 291, 
313, 341, 346, 544 

357 


498 


453 


361 


283 

367, 458, 562 
562 

283, 429 
363 

429 

363 

461 

219, 280 
184, 219 
114, 125 
139 

352, 482 
351 

160 

356, 405 
267, 285 
278 


10:15 
10:30 
10:35-36 
10:37-38a 
12:27 
12:44745 
12:45 
14:1 

14:9 
14:9-10 
14:23 
14:28 
14:30 
15:26 
16:14 
17:1 
17:10 
17:20-23 
17:21-23 
18:3-6 
19:37 
20:17 
20:28 


Acts 

2:31 

2:32 
2:33 
2:36 
2:38 
5-1 
17:30—31 


Romans 
1:3 

1:16 
1:23 
3:19724 
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174 
265, 329, 482 
97 
278 


267, 278, 357 


351, 482 


198, 280, 363, 563 


364 
94, 181, 480 
268 


275 
369 


1 Corinthians 
1:9 

1:24 

2:8 


2 Corinthians 
II 
2:14 
2:14—15 
3:273 
3:18 
4:6 
5:12 
5:15 
5:20 

2 

19:4 


Galatians 
2:16 
44 


498 

498 

267, 460 

460 

356, 412 

311, 440, 450 
445 

268 


464 

142 

288, 366, 460 
497, 498 
267, 349 


4, 124, 157, 263, 504 


182 
452 
307 
171 
128, 465 
171 
356, 412 
497 


179 
448 
453 
439 
356, 377, 412 
267, 277, 286 
179 
497 
183 


497 
366, 460 


574 


625 


264, 291, 340, 349, 403 


422 


626 


47 
4:19 
6:14 


Ephesians 
1:10 
2:8-9 
2:15 
3:1-6 
3:15 


Philippians 
2:(5-)6-8 


2:6 
2:6—7 
2:6-9 
2:9-11 


Colossians 
1:19 
2:9 


1 Timothy 


Hebrews 
Tift. 
1:2-3 
1:3 


1:34 
1135 
2:9 
2:10—12 
2:14 
2:14—15 
2:14—17 
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356, 412 
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171 

574 
297 
398 
118 


134, 166, 205, 212, 214, 
291, 305, 315, 455. 544 
99 

470 

367 

352 


286, 402, 467 
346, 395, 402, 462, 485 


125, 166, 167, 282 
354: 398, 459, 504, 570 
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499 


180 
343 
129, 142, 269-271, 372, 
442 


2:16 
2:16-18 


1 Peter 
2:90—21 
2:22 
3:19 
4:1 


2 Peter 
1:4 
1:58 


1 John 
1:1-2 
2:22—23 
4:9 

4:15 


94, 354, 482 


354 
306 
181 


344» 374-376 


179, 459, 463 
267, 274, 356, 430 
450 


179 
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369, 404, 542 
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